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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Director General 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNIon, now 57 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Originally known as the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, it was 
established in 1890 in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed April 14 of that year by the First 
International Conference of American States, 
which convened at Washington in October 1889. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 
1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 
the Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Eighth, at Lima in 
1938; and by other inter-American conferences. 
The creation of machinery for the orderly settle- 
ment of inter-American disputes is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the Pan American 
system, but more important still is the continen- 
tal public opinion that demanded such procedure. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
the Republics of the American Continent and 
peace and security within their borders by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 


WILLIAM MANGER, Asststant Director 


from all the countries, in amounts proportional 
to population, and its services are freely avail- 
able to officials and private citizens alike. Its 
affairs are administered by a Director General 
and an Assistant Director, elected by and re- 
sponsible to a Governing Board composed of one 
member from each American Republic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative departments of the Pan 
American Union are organized to carry out the 
purposes for which it was created. There are 
special offices dealing with foreign trade, sta- 
tistics, economics, intellectual cooperation, music, 
juridical matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, 
and labor and social information. All these 
offices maintain close relations with official 
and unofficial bodies in the countries members 
of the Union. The Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 138,500 volumes and 2,400 maps. The 
BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list of 
other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Confer- 
ences of American States, usually referred to as 
the Pan American Conferences. In addition to 
preparing the programs and regulations, the 
Union gives effect to the conclusions of the 
Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging 
for special or technical conferences in the inter- 
vals between the International Conferences. 
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ALONG THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


Several Chilean authors have written books that convey to the reader the thrill of the wild 
and solitary beauty of their country’s far south. 
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Frontier Stories of Southern Chile 


RUTH SEDGWICK 
Associate Professor of Spanish, Mount Holyoke College 


THE southernmost oil well in the world, 
which was brought in at Springhill on the 
main island of the Archipelago of ‘Tierra 
del Fuego in December 1945, and which 
it is hoped will help to make Chile inde- 
pendent of petroleum imports, turned the 
eyes of the world once again to the possi- 
bilities of great resources at the very tip 
of the Americas. The increased activity 
in the region during the last two years 
recalls the gold-rush days of the 19th 
century and the establishment of the vast 
flocks of sheep that have been the basis 
for the fortunes of the ranch barons living 
in Punta Arenas. 

This section of southern Chile, some- 
times called the Land of Magellan,! in- 
cludes the fjords, cordilleras, and grassy 
prairies of the islands of Tierra del Fuego 
and, on the north of the Straits, the moun- 
tains and plains of Patagonia. It has 


1 The Portuguese explorer Fernao de Magalhdes 
(Hernando de Magallanes in Spanish, Ferdinand 
Magellan in English) discovered the straits that bear 
his name in 1520, on his way to the Orient. 


been the scene of a number of interesting 
books written by Chilean authors in recent 
years. In 1936 the city of Santiago 
granted to Juan Marin its annual prize 
for his novel Paralelo 53 Sur, which de- 
scribes the same general region he treated 
the year before in Un Avién Volaba. Also 
from 1936 there dates a novel of Patagonia, 
La Ciudad de los Césares, written by Manuel 
Rojas. In 1940 Enrique Campos Menén- 
dez published in Buenos Aires Aupen: 
Cuentos de la Tierra del Fuego, and in the same 
year Domingo Melfi gathered together the 
impressions of a trip he made to the Straits 
in El Hombre v la Soledad en las Tierras 
Magallanicas. In 1941 Francisco Coloane 
brought out a collection of stories, Cabo de 
Hornos, and the short novel £/ Ultimo 
Grumete de ‘‘La Baquedano,’ and in 1945 
another set of stories, Golfo de Penas, and 
the drama La Tierra del Fuego Se Apaga. 
Although some of the stories of Enrique 
Campos Menéndez and Juan Marin and 
the novel of Manuel Rojas are romantic 
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STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


The western entrance to the Straits, which are 334 miles long, is at the Gulf of Penas. Punta Arenas 
is 222 miles east of this entrance. 


weavings of the author’s fantasy, most of 
this fiction describes realistically the life and 
typical characters of the region. ‘Through 
these detailed pictures the reader can feel 
the thrill of the wild and solitary beauty 
of southern Chile and can reconstruct the 
geography of the different parts of the 
Land of Magellan. 

The entrance to the fjords leading to the 
Straits is at the Gulf of Penas, the scene of 
Coloane’s story of that name. ‘The cross- 
ing is famous among mariners, rough even 
on calm days, treacherous during storms. 
The trip southward can be followed in 
Melfi’s book. ‘The boat glides through a 
“liquid desert that forks like the veins 
of a giant’s dismembered body,” winding 
in and out among a labyrinth of tiny is- 
lands. The sky is usually forbidding and 
the fog low, but when the clouds are sud- 
denly rent by a shaft of light the clarity of 
the air and the brightness of the sun are 
dazzling. Along the east runs the long 


chain of the Andes, sometimes snow- 
capped, sometimes bare, with high peaks 
that seem to be “the raised istyongrne 
Patagonian hills.” Here and there broad 
glaciers flow down to the sea, shooting off 
fantastically shaped icebergs that sparkle 
with vivid colors in the sun’s rays. One 
sails for days through this uninhabited 
desert of rock, ice, and water, the oppres- 
sive silence broken only by the cry of a 
bird. As the traveller approaches the 
Straits he is frightened and bewitched by 
the strange harshness of the region that 
Darwin called ‘‘accursed lands.” 

The Straits are the scene of several stories 
of both Coloane and Marin. ‘The western 
entrance is found by mariners with the 
help of lighthouses, especially the Evan- 
gelistas light, built on a high, steep-sided 
island. The solitude of these bleak light- 
houses, beaten by fierce waves that wage a 
continuous struggle against the land, 
imposes a terrible strain on the keepers. 
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A CHILEAN GLACIER 


Broad glaciers flow down to the sea, shooting off fantastically shaped icebergs that sparkle with vivid 
colors in the sun’s rays. 


To the north the Straits are flanked by the 
line of massive gray peaks of the mainland 
peninsulas, and to the south rise the 
snowcapped peaks of Tierra del Fuego. 
Toward the eastern end there are the 
strange narrows and bays of the neck of 
Brunswick Peninsula, waters that in 
summer offer numerous species of fish to 
the brave and hardy fishermen. 

The capital of the territory is Punta 
Arenas. Melfi narrates its tragic history. 
The first settlement was sent out in the 
16th century by Philip II of Spain, in 
order to thwart attempts by pirates to 
lay English claim to the Straits. Nombre 
de Dios and Colonia Rey don Felipe 
were founded in 1584 near the eastern 
end of the Straits, but the colonists per- 
ished of exposure and hunger, and ever 
since then the site of the old Spanish 
fortress has been known as Port Famine, 
the name given to it by Thomas Caven- 


dish. Three centuries later another 


attempt was made to colonize the same 
part of the Straits, under the name of 
Fort Bulnes, but when this garrison was 
laid waste by fire the colony was moved 
in 1849 to Punta Arenas, some sixty 
miles nearer the Pacific. The new capital 
suffered devastation twice, once when 
sacked during the mutiny of prisoners led 
by Cambiaso, and later in the revolt of 
the artillerymen. Melfi sees a close con- 
nection between the violent past of the 
capital and the lawless history of the 
whole frontier region. 

Although Punta Arenas (once called 
Magallanes) is a city of about 35,000, life 
there was somewhat provincial when 
Marin wrote of it. Whenever one of the 
big passenger boats arrived, townspeople 
rushed to the dock, moved by a nostalgic 
longing to take a trip back to Santiago or 
Buenos Aires. Marin described the cen- 
tral plaza, topped by the bronze statue of 
Magellan, who seems to stand guard over 
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the city and Straits. Preoccupied as this 
author is with social problems, he noted 
that facing the plaza were the elegant 
palaces of the millionaire owners of sheep 
ranches and shipping lines, but that in 
side streets, running up the hill behind the 
port, were wood and zinc shacks, in which 
even in summer the whole family huddled 
around the kitchen stove. 

South of the Straits lies the archipelago of 
Tierra del Fuego, where Campos Me- 
néndez, Marin, and Coloane have all lived 
or stayed at one time or another. To 
reach the interior of the archipelago one 
takes a boat through Beagle Channel, 
which runs from northwest to southeast, 
separating Tierra del Fuego proper from 
the archipelago of Cape Horn. The 
western entrance to this channel is at the 
famous Brecknock Pass, whose treacherous 
storms are so vividly described in various 
stories. The steep coasts of the fjord are 
bordered by majestic snow-peaked islands. 
These islands are all that is left of the 
Andes, the rest of the cordillera having 





disappeared under the sea. ‘The water 
of the channel is very deep, swirling in 
dangerous whirlpools that bear swiftly on- 
ward the sharp-pointed icebergs that have 
broken off the huge glaciers. Along this 
route of communication one passes a series 
of small settlements. On the northern 
bank of the fjord lies the Argentine settle- 
ment of Ushuaia, set in a ring of beautiful 
massive mountains. On the southern side 
of the fjord lie the Chilean town of Nava- 
rino and the village of Mejillones, the 
center of the Yahgan Indians. The 
interior of Navarino Island, however, is 
almost uninhabitable, being full of muddy 
swamps with lush summer vegetation; in 
winter whole forests are buried under 
snowdrifts. Behind the forests rise glacier- 
covered mountains that offer no access 
to the traveller. Lenox Island, still farther 
south, is famous for its streams of gold, 
which have lured thousands of miners to 
this frontier of civilization, in spite of the 
disagreeable cold mist of summer and the 
glacial winds and snowdrifts that force the 
miners to remain under their tents in 


el 
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PUNTA ARENAS 


About 35,000 people live in this prosperous, substantial city, the southernmost in the world. 
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SHEEP ARE THE CHIEF WEALTH OF THE LAND OF MAGELLAN 


winter. Marin pictures well the solitude 
of Lenox Island, whose only connection 
with civilization is the infrequent mail boat 
that brings provisions and takes out the 
bags of gold. 

The waters within sight of Cape Horn 
are dotted with many strange islands, such 
as La Pajarera, the haunt of birds and sea 
lions, described in Coloane’s story called 
Cabo de Hornos. Millions of birds swarm 
in the crevasses of a skyscraper cliff, pen- 
guins near the water, a kind of cormorant 
above, and on top gulls and petrels. In 
an enormous cave hidden by a curtain 
of foliage there are beaches alive with sea 
lions. On an island in the center of this 
cave lie masses of females giving birth 
to their young. It is these pups, of the 
kind called de un pelo, that if killed 
shortly after birth and if skinned within 
twenty-four hours furnish the pelts that 
the furriers of Europe use to imitate the 
very rare skins de dos pelos of the southern 


fur seal, which is rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct. 

Besides the gold-rush settlements and 
fishermen’s huts, there are vast sheep 
ranches on the larger islands of the archi- 
pelago of Tierra del Fuego. The scene of 
several of the stories of both Marin and 
Coloane is laid on such ranches, situated 
on the tranquil bays of the coast or on the 
interior plains. In some mountain sections 
that look like strange cataclysms of nature, 
you can find a shepherd’s hut in a bright 
oasis of green pasture growing in the hol- 
low beds of former glaciers, or on the 
banks of one of the beautiful little glacial 
lakes. On the plains there is a sturdy grass 
called cotrén, which reverberates in the sun 
“as though it were a yellowish gray sea 
slightly rippled by the gentle summer 
breezes.’ In certain regions fields of white 
daisies and other small flowers perfume the 
clear spring air. Such bright days fill the 
men of Coloane’s stories with a youthful 
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vigor and a joy of living that make them 
feel there is no more beautiful spot on 
earth. 

In winter, however, it is more pleasant 
to stay inside, according to Coloane, espec- 
cially in the spacious, heated house of the 
administrator. The workers, on the other 
hand, live in cold barrack-like buildings or 
in solitary huts far distant one from the 
other. The west wind blows almost con- 
tinuously in winter, piling the powdered 
flakes of snow into deep drifts that often 
bury both man and animal, while the cold 
gray sky presses down close upon the earth 
and the nights seem everlasting. To with- 
stand the natural hardships of the region 
in winter, a man must have a strong body 
and a firm will, and many a worker is 
driven mad by these long months of 
solitude, like the shepherd in Cabo de 
Hornos. In spite of the dangers and trials 
of life here, many of the foreign adminis- 
trators and head shepherds come to love 


the country, so much so that when they 
retire to live in comfort in Scotland or 
England they often abandon their families 
again and return to finish their days in 
this land of fascinating beauty. 

The people of these stories of the Land 
of Magellan are the same characters com- 
monly found in frontier regions the world 
over—a mixture of types and of races. 
There are Italian and Nordic sea captains, 
Yugoslav sealers. ‘There is the Spanish 
contrabandist who later becomes boss of 
aranch. There are English, Scottish, and 
Australian shepherds and overseers. ‘To 
the gold rush come foreigners from all 
parts of the world. The natives are mesti- 
zos, a mixture of Spanish or English with 
Indian. There are also some pure In- 


dians, the Onas of the south, whose life and 
customs are described by Campos Menén- 
dez and Manuel Rojas, and the Yahgans 
of Mejillones, who Coloane says are now 
a degenerate remnant of the strong race 
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MT. PAYNE 


Some mountain sections look like strange cataclysms of nature. 
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PASTURE LAND 


On the plains there is a sturdy grass like “‘a yellowish gray sea slightly rippled by the gentle summer 
breezes.” 


that formerly populated the whole Straits 
region. 

Some of the inhabitants have immigrated 
from other parts of Chile; for instance, 
the patriotic engineer in Paralelo 53 Sur 
who struggles against the sabotage carried 
on by the foreigners who want to keep 
Chile from discovering oil. Another ideal- 
istic figure in the same book is the self- 
educated labor leader who is betrayed by 
a spy. Most of the laborers are hard- 
working but ignorant Chilotes who come 
down from the Island of Chiloé as seasonal 
workers. Melfi feels that when Chileans 
do not prosper as well as foreigners it 
is because they lack the constancy needed 
for undertaking hard and arduous enter- 
prises and becaue they do not save their 
money to be used as capital in starting 
a business. 

English influence is especially strong on 


the sheep ranches. The administrator 
is usually a gringo—an Englishman, 
Australian, or Scot. Marin gives a series 
of caricatures of a Bible-reading boss whose 
attitude of superiority infuriates the other 
people. With ridiculous formality the 
administrator keeps up his English cus- 
toms, twice a week puts on a dinner jacket, 
and is waited on by a servant in livery, 
even though he dines all alone. But after 
dinner he gets drunk, and the next day is a 
fiend to all who cross his path. Coloane 
draws a more sympathetic picture of the 
administrator. He sees in the Scot over- 
seer a man with a rude exterior but a kind 
heart, while his Australian Larkin is 
boss in the region because he has demon- 
strated that he has more strength and skill 
than anyone else. 

Marin seems to dislike all of the English- 
men in the Land of Magellan. He bitterly 
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portrays the salvager of boats, Tarlton, a 
cardsharp who spends most of his time 
drinking in Punta Arenas. His Chilean 
companions make fun of Tarlton’s faulty 
Spanish and hate his bullying attitude. In 
spite of his well-known vices, he is always 
hired to salvage wrecks by the English 
company because he is an Englishman. 
The foreign engineers are so much disliked 
that the workers revolt against them, ac- 
cording to Marin, who claims that the 
Chileans do the work but that the real 
owners of the region are the English, who 
control most of the stock of the companies 
and the markets in which the products 
are sold. 

Marin also criticizes the large absentee 
landowners, who have built in the city of 
Punta Arenas large houses surrounded by 
lawns and flowers that can grow in this 
rugged climate only with expensive care, 
but who spend most of their time in pleas- 
ure spots abroad. Marin says that these 
millionaires, as well as the foreign stock- 
holders, are utterly indifferent to working 
conditions on the sheep ranches from 
which their wealth comes. 

Marin pleads the cause of the underdog. 
To move the reader, he pictures with 
stark detail the life of the worker. ‘The 
Chilote, who has slept on the deck of a 
boat in order to make the trip down from 
his far-away island, is soon disillusioned. 
The climate is cold, the bosses are des- 
cribed as unjust, cruel, and even crimi- 
nal. In the short meat-freezing and shear- 
ing season he is often not able to earn 
enough money to return home for the rest 
of the year, and so has to spend the winter 
in a miserable Punta Arenas boarding 
house. 

There is a note of naturalistic fatalism 
that seems to rule the lives of the workers 
in Marin’s stories. The Chilote struggles 
in vain against economic exploitation. 
He usually succumbs. ‘Everything and 


everyone struggles, lives and dies, carried 
on by inescapable fate, one devouring 
the other.” In Marin’s books all the 
people who are good at heart are killed 
by stronger and trickier men. 

Coloane also has a pessimistic philosophy 
of life, but the struggle in his books is 
primarily that of man against nature— 
sucking quicksands, deep snowdrifts, bitter 
winds, tempests on the sea—or a struggle 
against wild animals or fierce men. 

Even the animals of the region are fierce, 
especially in the stories of Coloane. In 
the spring the eagles eat the new-born 
lambs. In summer sea gulls tear apart 
the birds called caiquenes. In winter the 
caranchos peck out the sheep’s eyes and 
later eat the sheep which can’t find their 
way back to the camp. There is also the 
story of a wild horse that used to watch 
the colts being butchered. Even after he 
was tamed he still had a strange malicious 
look in his eyes, and finally succeeded in 
throwing and killing his master, as though 
out of revenge. 

Both Marin and Coloane speak of the 
dogs, which are sometimes the men’s only 
companions, and suffer the same hard- 
ships. Each shepherd has half a dozen 
that run behind his horse. With great 
intelligence they learn to drive the sheep, 
and to protect them against storms and 
attacks from other animals, and they often 
save their masters’ lives. The most hard- 
hearted shepherd is gentle and even tender 
toward his dog and grieves bitterly when 
his companion dies. 

All of the authors stress the fact that in 
the Tierra del Fuego region men and 
animals have to struggle not only against 
the inclemencies of nature and the violent 
instincts of others, but also against the utter 
solitude of the vast uninhabited wilds. 
The most normal people do strange things 
when living here alone. The shepherds 
get to the point where they talk conti- 
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nually to their dogs and horses, or often 
address themselves to the wind. Others 
lose their ability to utter intelligible words 
when a stranger suddenly comes to see 
them. Even shepherds who have some 
companionship lose their minds in the 
long winters from the constant howling of 
the wind and the relentless snowstorms. 
This is the case with the shepherd Denis, 
in Cabo de Hornos. 

Coloane’s stories complement the strug- 
gle for life stressed in Marin’s stories. 
Marin emphasizes the social and economic 
handicaps of the worker in the city, in 
the meat-packing plants, and at the ranch 
houses, the class struggle of worker against 


boss or of native worker against foreign 
capitalist. ‘The poor people and the good 
people lose out in this struggle, whereas 
Coloane’s characters wage an individual 
struggle against a personal enemy, whether 
it be nature, man, or beast. The good 
man puts up a brave fight, and the hero 
often wins. 

There is something truly epic in the 
struggle for life in the Land of Magellan. 
One feels the joy of living under difficult 
conditions. It is the same spirit found in 
Bret Harte’s Californian miners, and in 
Jack London’s Alaskan adventurers. It is 
the real frontier spirit—at the other tip 
of the Americas. 





Photograph by William Vogt 





All Haitian photographs in this article by Florence Arquin 


PLATE 1. 


OLD VODUN ALTAR 


Wooden panel, painted with symbols of Vodun deities. (Museum of Ethnology, 
Port-au-Prince. ) 


Contemporary Popular Art in Haiti 


FLORENCE ARQUIN 


Ir 1s difficult to understand or evaluate 
any aspect of contemporary art in Haiti 
without first recognizing the unique cul- 
tural background of European and African 
traditions out of which it has developed. 
Like all “official” art in Latin America 
since colonial times, Haitian art evolved 
within the narrow framework of European 
10 


art and, with some local variations, 
reflected European trends. Its models 
were for the most part French. Here, as 
in those other countries of Latin America 
where no great native genius emerged to 
rescue it, this approved academic art is 
dull, lifeless, monotonous, and generally 
characterized by sterile mannerisms in imi- 
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tation of European styles. However, 
despite lack of recognition or official sanc- 
tion, if not actual disapproval, a tradition 
of popular painting and sculpture has sur- 
vived—a tradition which today not only is 
becoming a dominant force in the contem- 
porary art movement, but is beginning to 
supplant the vogue of the academic 
masters. 

The approval and acceptance of this 
folk art as evidenced by recent publicity, 
exhibitions, and sales, cannot be viewed 
entirely without suspicion, since it is the 
current fashion to admire or profess to 
admire primitive painting and primitive 
art. Actually, Haitian folk art does not 
fall into this large general classification if 
we accept the definition of primitive art as 
an embryonic form from which a more 
complete and perfected one is to evolve. 

It cannot be denied that popular or folk 
art in Haiti is the work of people with little 
if any academic training and no book- 
knowledge of art techniques. Neverthe- 
less, this painting and sculpture possesses 
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PLATE 2. 





“VODUN TABLE,’ BY HECTOR HIPPOLYTE 


a high degree of feeling for design; a lively 
sense of poetic mysticism; an occasional 
sly, quiet humor; and an innocence of 
vision not to be confused with naiveté. It 
also expresses, in intensely personal idiom 
of genuine merit, what the individual 
artist knows and feels rather than what he 
actually sees. Neither can it be denied 
that from an academic and realistic point 
of view there are technical deficiencies 
which may make appreciation difficult for 
those whose standards are based upon the 
admiration of superficial skill and virtu- 
osity. However, despite these technical 
limitations, the popular, or folk, artists are 
developing a vigorous, fresh style which 
breaks away from European pictorial tra- 
dition, documents existing Haitian cultural 
patterns, and expresses the essential plastic 
qualities of the Haitian landscape. 
Because this popular art is a com- 
pelling and intimate expression closely 
related to every-day life, it also reveals 
fine shades of the Haitian Negro’s 
character. It discloses his esthetic aware- 
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The artist, a Vodun priest, characteristically paints this subject with a strange 
fantasy close to surrealism. 
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nesses and intuitive sensitivity; his capac- 
ity for penetrative thinking and deep 
feeling; his ability to organize and to 
interpret his own experiences in his own 
time. This popular painting is the expres- 
sion of a well-defined and well-developed 
mentality, which is manifested in a way 
of life differing from our own in religious, 
social, and psychological outlook, as well 
as in history and environment. It is a 
way of life which we shall be the richer 
for having understood. 

To make that understanding clearer, 
it is necessary to dispel certain misconcep- 
tions concerning the important folk religion 
of Haiti, which is known as Vodun,! and 
which, like other religions in other times 
and with other races had served, and here 
still serves, as a strong stimulus to artistic 
expression. (See Plate 1.) Vodun, some- 
times called the common or second 
religion in Haiti, is a set of specific, estab- 
lished, deeply-ingrained beliefs and prac- 
tices impregnated with the African tradi- 
tions of the Haitian Negro’s ancestry. 
The very name Vodun is of African origin. 
It is a Dahoman word meaning deity or 
spirit, and is attributed to a Congo tribe. 

As the non-academic, unconventional 
tradition of a folk art has existed and 


1 The author adopts the spelling of voodoo used by Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Herskovits, authorities on the culture of 
the New World Negro.—Editor 





paralleled the official accepted art form 
in the United States, so Vodun, the 
popular deeply ingrained unconventional 
folk religion, has existed in Haiti and 
paralleled the official accepted religious 
form—-Catholicism. Neither has been 
dominated by the other, although in both 
cases certain psychological reconciliations 
have inevitably been effected between 
them. To a large number of Haitian 
Negroes these reconciliations in religious 
concepts permit the harmonious dual 





PLATE 4. 


“LOUP-GAROU,” BY COSTERA 
BAZILE 


Another example of the use of folklore and its 
vivid imagery. The loup-garou is the werewolf. 


PLATE 3. 
PAINTING: 


DETAIL OF CONTEMPORARY 
‘“‘DAMBALLA,” BY PIERRE 
PROSPERI 


Damballa, represented in Haiti as a red con- 

strictor, is the deity of spring and of rain. Like 

the serpent symbol in other cultures, it symbolizes 

fertility and virility. It is one of the oldest and 
most powerful of Haitian deities. 
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PLATE 5. “THE ANTI-CHRIST,’ BY MINIUM CAYEMETTE 


This painting demonstrates the amazing pictorial facility and inventiveness of the 
artist. 
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PLATE 6. “SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS,” BY RIGAUD BENOIT 
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existence of both African and Catholic 
beliefs, each in its own place. It is pos- 
sible for the individual, therefore, to be 
both a sincere practicing Catholic and 
an equally sincere practicing Voduist, 
since the acceptance of Christian Catholi- 
cism does not necessitate the rejection of 
African Vodun. 

In Haiti, Vodun, with its many special 
gods and spirits and the elaborate symbol- 
ism of established ritual associated with 
each, is infused into the very essence of 
daily living. It holds both emotional and 
psychological value specially suited to the 
needs of those people whose attitude to- 
ward life is primarily subjective; who 
traditionally attribute mystic reason to 
much that happens; and who tend to 
superimpose the invisible world created by 
imagination upon the visible world of 
reality. 

Unfortunately, the exotic, the unfamiliar, 
the picturesque and the intensely moving 





PL ad Se 8 
PLATE 7. ARTISTS WORKING AT THE 
CENTRE D’ART, PORT-AU-PRINCE 








dramatic qualities of formal Vodun ritual 
have been so sensationally exaggerated, if 
not completely distorted by unauthentic 
reports, that they have given rise to 
popularly accepted fantastic and false im- 
pressions. These reports, usually the prod- 
uct of romanticism, are largely attempts 
by persons ignorant of the essential serious- 
ness of Vodun to exploit, with this new 
form, the popular theory that there is a 
perennial longing on the part of civiliza- 
tion for the primitive. The resentment 
that this misrepresentation has aroused is 
both natural and understandable. 

In the new, rapidly developing art move- 
ment in Haiti, the importance of Vodun 
is further evidenced and stressed by the 
frequent use of this subject in the paintings 
of a group of native, untaught “‘popular” 
artists associated with the Centre d’Art in 
both Port-au-Prince and Cap Haitien. 
(See Plates 2, 3, 4.) Occasionally, some 
religious paintings seem akin to traditional 
art in spirit, but generally they are the 
independent expressions of the ideas and 
fancies peculiar to the individual artist. 
(See Plate 5.) 

Also of special interest are the spon- 
taneous uninhibited paintings of historical, 
scenic, and narrative subjects by these 
same people. 

The Centre d’Art, begun in Port-au- 
Prince in May 1944, with financial as- 
sistance from the Haitian and American 
Governments, was conceived and organ- 
ized by the United States artist De Witt 
Peters, under whose able and sympathetic 
direction it has since functioned. 

His primary objective was to encourage 
and help the aspiring, little-known though 
talented native painter, sculptor, and 
craftsman to gain recognition from his own 
people and from the outside world. In- 
evitably, the Centre is serving to release 
the rich creative energies inherent in this 
country. 
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PLATE 8. “CGOUNTRY 
WAKE,” BY WILSON 
BIGAUD 


A deep emotional quality as well 
as a poetic mood are expressed 
in this painting. 





Today there are approximately eighty 
adult artists participating in this project. 
(See Plate 7.) In addition some twenty 
young children attend special classes there, 
for the Centre d’Art functions not only as 
an art gallery but also as an art school. 
Whenever possible lectures and instruc- 





ANIM, OBA LYNGIs, Ole 
SANS-SOUCI,’ BY DES- 
ROCHES 


A page in the court of Emperor 
Henri painted this picture in 
the early 19th century. 


tion by visiting guest-artists are offered. 
Occasionally loan exhibits of foreign works 
are held. These, for many Haitians, pro- 
vide the only contact with art movements 
outside their own country. How the 
Centre is to provide this technical and 
professional assistance, as well as the 
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PLATES 10 AND 11. VODUN DRUMS 


Left: Old drum (Museum of Ethnology, Port-au-Prince); right: contemporaneous drums (collection 
of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Ashton, Port-au-Prince). 


stimulus of contact with other works of 
art and other artists, but conserve the 
individual charm and inherent qualities 
of the native indigenous folk expression 
is a challenging problem still to be solved. 

Not all the artists associated with the 
Centre d’Art are popular or untrained 
painters. Many are experienced, sophisti- 
cated, well-educated and widely traveled 
persons. Some are truly talented. How- 
ever, it is not the work of these artists that 
holds the greatest interest or significance 
at this time. On the contrary, the present 
strength of the new art movement in 
Haiti, as indicated earlier, would seem to 
derive much more from the independent 
evolution of the tradition of popular, non- 
academic art than from the active influ- 
ences of European styles. It is only 
necessary to study the paintings of Wilson 
Bigaud (Plate 8); Dieudonné Cédor; 
Castera Bazile; Philomé Obin; Rigaud 
Benoit; Louverture Poisson; Hector Hip- 


polyte, and others of the folk art group to 
feel the powerful impact of their freshness 
and vitality. Not only are the subjects 
taken from Haitian life, but the plastic 
means are in harmony. Rhythmic unified 
design, achieved when necessary through 
the distortion of familiar forms; decorative 
two-dimensional pattern; flat areas of 
intense, brilliant color; dark bold outlines; 
as well as an innate delicacy and sensitivity 
in the handling of material are generally 
characteristic of their work. 

That these artists, like the folk artists 
of other countries, are tailors, carpenters, 
mechanics, cabinet makers, or house paint- 
ers, is interesting. More significant, how- 
ever, is the fact that although all, from an 
academic point of view, are untrained, 
they seem to have certain basic qualities 
in common. All are experienced in Cco- 
ordinating the activity of their hands and 
their eyes; intuitively know how to place 
unerring emphasis upon the essential; and 
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while frequently non-realistic in their 
representation, nevertheless create paint- 
ings rich in human interest and possessing 
great emotional force. 

The Centre d’Art is not the first or only 
venture of its kind in the history of Haiti. 
In the early years of the colorful reign of 
the Negro Emperor Henri Christophe a 
school of painting and drawing was es- 
tablished at court. This lasted only a 
short time, and with the death of the 
Emperor official attempts to develop native 
art in Haiti ended. What work was ac- 
complished then seems to have disap- 
peared. Curiously, however, a most un- 
usual popular painting of the period, said 
to be the work of Desroches, a young page 
in the court of the Emperor, has survived. 
(Seamlare 9») pilitais}sa spaintine, jor) the 
Palace of Sans Souci. In addition to the 
importance of this work as an historical 
document, it may well serve to suggest 
the existence of a popular or folk art 
tradition in Haiti prior to that of contem- 
porary times. 

Later, during the term of President 
Geffrard (1859-67), another attempt was 
made to establish an Academy of Drawing 
in Port-au-Prince. This national art 
school, like its predecessor, was short 
lived. No further official effort was made 
to promote the development of indigenous 
art in Haiti until the founding of the Centre 
d’Art and the more recent establishment of 
the much smaller and less ambitious 
Ceramic Cooperative. In the intervening 
time there were neither art schools, 
galleries nor museums in this country. 
However, some teaching of drawing has 
been included in the curriculum of the 
Haitian school system. 

Fortunately art depends upon _psy- 
chological and emotional needs which lie 
deeper than formal education. The folk 
artist of Haiti, impelled by his own need, 
and by the logic of his own background, 


has worked out his own tradition of 
popular expression. In the development 
of this tradition the cultural heritage of 
Africa is not negligible, nor are old tradi- 
tions of African plastic arts forgotten. 
Anonymous artists have remained faithful 
and have kept them alive. This is evident 
in the construction of the native thatched 
hut and in the patterns of the decorative 
designs frequently painted on their walls; 
in the carving, the form, and the painted 
decoration of the hollow-log type Vodun 
drum (see Plates 10 and 11); in the 
anonymous wood sculpture sold on the 
streets. 

So far, in the recognition of contempo- 
rary native art in Haiti, emphasis has been 
placed on painting and little attentioa 
given to sculpture. Yet wood carving was 
an outstanding element in the aesthetic life 
of West Central Africa. It is difficult to 


believe that this forceful, important expres- 
sion of Negro life, which the world has 
learned to appreciate and to admire, and 
which has exerted so profound an influence 
on contemporary art of other countries 
should be lost to a legitimate heir—the 








PLATE 12. 


Compare form of drums with old drum in 

Plate 10. Also compare sculptural treatment 

with African sculpture in Plate 13. (Collection 
of Florence Arquin.) 





FOLK SCULPTURE 





PLATE 13. AFRICAN SCULPTURE 
Collection of the Museum of Ethnology, Port-au-Prince. 
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PLATE 14. “BOIROND CANAL,” BY PLATE 15. AFRICAN NEGRO SCULPTURE 
ULYSSE DATOUZE (BELGIAN CONGO) 


Compare treatment of hat in Plate 14 with headdress in Plate 15. 
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Haitian Negro artist. It seems even less 
probable when the continuity of other 
African aesthetic impulses are so clearly 
expressed in the folk literature, in the 
rhythms of contemporary Haitian music, 
and in the symbolic dancing and ritual 
chants. 

That African sculpture has existed and 
was known in Haiti is evident by the col- 
lection, assembled from local sources, now 
in the Museum of Ethnology at Port-au- 
Prince. It is, of course, impossible to de- 
termine whether this African sculpture has 
had any direct influence upon the work of 
the anonymous artist who carves the popu- 
lar wooden figures sold on the streets and 
in the tourist shops. It seems unlikely that 
this presumably self-taught craftsman who 
produces these objects for wholesale dis- 
tribution, or who works independently, 
would feel the need for the study of African 
sculpture or have any direct contact with 
it. Nevertheless, in many of these unpre- 
tentious, anonymous carvings, there is a 
plastic seriousness, a sensitivity to material, 
a simplification of form, a consistent or- 
ganization of volumes and an inherent 
dignity which might suggest African deri- 
vation. (See Plates 12 and 13.) 

Similarly, the portrait busts by the little- 
known folk artist who signed himself 
Ulysse Datouze provoke speculation. ‘The 
subjects are almost exclusively heroes of 
Haitian history and are intended, as so 
much early African sculpture was intended, 
both to represent and to symbolize. 
This the artist accomplishes by his forceful 
emphasis upon the essential character of 
the model and by his highly personal, 
seemingly intuitive compromise between 
actual representation and abstract design. 

These portraits have unusual appeal 
and charm because they seem charged 
with a special vitality, directness and a 
strange personal intensity. The work of 
this artist is further characterized by pains- 








PLATE 16. HAITIAN SCULPTURE 


“African Head,” by Valentin, of the Centre 

d Art. Compare with African sculpture in next 

plate. Observe simplicity, intensity, solid three- 

dimensional quality, contour of face, and func- 
tion of rigid powerful neck in each. 
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Courtesy of Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


PLATE 17. AFRICAN SCULPTURE 


Cabun-Pahouin, reproduced from Primitive Negro 
Sculpture, by Monroe and Guillaume. 
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taking technique; a sureness in the 
handling of his medium and great skill 
in adapting it to his particular neea. 
These portraits are usually enriched by 
varied and contrasting surfaces achieved 
through the surprising use of applied 
pigment as well as of carved surface 
pattern functioning as symbolic texture. 
This latter treatment, so frequently ob- 
served in African sculpture, again raises 
the question of the influence of this 
tradition in Haiti. (See Plates 14, 15.) 

More difficult to explain or evaluate is 
African Head, a contemporary work by the 
artist Valentin, a member of the Centre 
d’Art. First impressions immediately 
create the feeling that here is an artist 
very familiar with African sculpture—an 
impression further strengthened by the 
title of the work. 

The similarity between this Haitian 
African Head and the accompanying photo- 
graph of an original Africaa (Gabun) 
head (see Plates 16, 17) is so striking that 
it poses maay questions. Is this similarity 
mere coincidence? Is the tradition of 
African Negro sculpture the subconscious 
instrument behind the creative impulses 
of this artist? Is the method of creating 
plastic effects derived from a background 
of emotional, psychological, and spiritual 
attitudes similar to those which char- 
acterized the early African artist? Or 
has this artist consciously imitated African 
sculpture, recognizing in the form, in the 


rhythmic unified design, and in the 
inherent plastic qualities a spirit strongly 
akin to his own? 

It is possible, though highly improbable, 
that this artist was familiar with the par- 
ticular piece of Gabun African sculpture 
selected here for purposes of comparison. 
However, since photographs have ap- 
peared in specialized periodicals and art 
books that possibility, farfetched as it 
seems, cannot be entirely ignored. The 
sculpture of this Haitian artist, however, 
is not weak, as purely imitative work is 
apt to be. It possesses much of the qual- 
ity of African sculpture, and a strength, 
vitality, and personal charm of its own 
which are difficult to reconcile with the 
idea of a photograph as the source. 

Although it is impossible to draw con- 
clusions at this time, it would seem 
indicated that the tradition of African 
sculpture, whether consciously rediscov- 
ered or subconsciously recognized, may 
provide the rightful, legitimate expression 
of the inherent, latent talent of the Haitian 
artist. 

Today, the popular or folk artists 
building upon the rich cultural traditions 
of their African heritage give promise of 
providing the basis for new art forms and 
new traditions in the development of tre 
important contemporary art movement 
in Haiti. Certainly, they are achieving 
a new place in the world of art for them- 
selves and their country. 


Colombia’s Air Force and Air ‘Transport 


GEORGE M. GALSTER 


EXPERIENCED transport pilots are at a 
premium in Colombia these days—not the 
picturesque old timers who jockeyed Ford 
Trimotors into tiny jungle clearings, but 
the younger breed of sky captains who fly 
four-engined Clippers equipped with the 
latest navigational instruments. 
Colombia’s lusty air transport industry, 
one of the oldest in the world, has grown 
so rapidly in recent years that the republic 
is faced with a serious shortage of pilots, air 
crews and ground technicians. Until now, 


the employment of United States and 
Canadian personnel has been a temporary 
solution to this problem. But, under- 
standably, the Colombians are dissatisfied 
with this arrangement. They want to see 
local talent on the program. 
Unfortunately, private flying never had 





a chance to develop in Colombia, and 
there is no reservoir of pilots for the job. 
As a matter of fact, there is only a handful 
of personal aircraft being operated in the 
country. Thesame conditions which make 
commercial air transport so necessary are 
chiefly responsible for this paradox. Con- 
sider the geographical situation, for exam- 
ple. A relief map of Colombia shows three 
lofty cordilleras of the Andes fanning out 
from its southern border and running 
north throughout its territory. Isolated 
between these ranges, on tablelands 6,000 
to 9,000 feet above sea level, are most of 
the larger cities. ‘To make the situation 
even more difficult, surrounding mountains 
are usually crowned with a dense cloud 
layer. Unless the private pilot can operate 
expensive high-powered equipment, about 
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THE ERNESTO SAMPER FLYING SCHOOL IN CALI 
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TRAINING IN CONTROL 
TOWER OPERATIONS 


Graduates of the Colombian 

flying school, specialists of high 

caliber, are primarily air-force 
officers. 
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all he can do is rattle around his particular 
valley in the manner of a fly in a bottle. 

Thus, when the need for airline personnel 
became pressing several years ago, the 
government had only two choices: a heavy 
subsidy for a new civilian aviation school, 
or the expansion of the air-force training 
program and the release of pilots and 
technicians for airline duty. As the latter 
course seemed to offer more rapid results 
and tied in with the hemisphere defense 
program, new construction and equipment 
were immediately ordered for the air-force 
college in Cali. 

This school, named after Colombia’s 
pioneer airman Ernesto Samper, was orig- 
inally organized in 1930, but graduated 
fewer than 20 pilots per year up to 1943. 
Now over 100 students are enrolled, and 
the government expects to double this 
figure by next year. 

The commanding officer of the school 


emphasizes, however, that graduates are 
primarily air-force officers. While the 
majority are eventually released on a 
reserve status to the commercial lines, their 
training as military pilots remains para- 
mount. The airlines, of course, are ex- 
pected to handle their own on-the-job 
training programs, but company and 
military officials generally agree that the 
system as a whole is producing specialists 
of exceptionally high caliber. 

The prospect of acquiring permanent, 
well-paid jobs with the airlines has natu- 
rally made the training course doubly at- 
tractive to Colombian young men. And 
evidently, most of them retain their initial 
enthusiasm throughout the course. With 
an ever-growing list of applicants, cadets 
are selected on the basis of a rigorous physi- 
cal examination and aptitude tests. At 
the present time, a high school education 
is considered the academic prerequisite, 


COLOMBIA’S AIR FORCE AND AIR TRANSPORT 


A DOUBLE PARACHUTE 
JUMP 


Demonstration by an instructor 

in the parachute instruction 

course required of all Colom- 
bian air cadets. 


but this level may be raised if recruiting 
efforts continue successful. 

The officer in charge of flight training 
at the school has purposely scheduled a 
difficult primary phase that weeds out 
approximately 50 percent of the original 
class. ‘These students are then transferred 
at their own option to specialist courses in 
radio, navigation, operations, or meteor- 
ology. Basic and advanced flight-train- 
ing phases for the remainder of the class 
are then covered through another six- 
month period. Students log in about 300 
flight hours during the course, which 
includes 25 hours blind flying ‘“‘under the 
hood.” Night flying is also emphasized, 
as the government is rapidly installing 
airway beacons and lighting facilities at 
major airports. 

The school also completed recently a 
new cadet building that is outstanding in 
design and utility. Large enough to care 
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for all students, its facilities include class- 
rooms, sleeping quarters, a library, rec- 
reational rooms, dining rooms and an 
auditorium. All classrooms are equipped 
with the latest visual training aids, includ- 
ing sound movie projectors, and students 
spend many an extra hour studying the 
new working models of engines, propellers, 
and other hydraulic and electrical equip- 
ment. The Link trainer room is another 
popular place with students. Here the 
boys can ride in miniature aircraft and 
maneuver them in any type of simulated 
blind-flying condition without ever leaving 
the ground. 

Cadets actually spend the greater part of 
their time in the classroom, studying the 
technical subjects so increasingly neces- 
sary in the aviation profession. Yet 
students also receive an excellent back- 
ground in social science, government, 
history, Spanish grammar, and English. 
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In addition, all students are urged to 
participate in some competitive sport, of 
which football, baseball, and swimming 
are most popular. 

Pilots are not released directly to the 
airlines upon graduation, but are assigned 
to active air-force units for a yearor more 
to gain practical experience and build up 
more air hours. Maneuvers and routine 
flights are scheduled to all major fields in 
the country so that a thorough knowledge 
of local conditions is acquired. As the 
Colombian Navy has no air arm of its 
own, air-force officers also receive training 
in seaplanes and large flying boats. In 
addition, ten graduates are chosen each 
year to attend the United States Navy’s 
cooperative training school at Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 

With regard to the commercial aviation 
picture, it is interesting to note that former 
air-force pilots have shown a healthy 
inclination to branch out for themselves 
in independent commercial airline com- 
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CADETS ARE HOUSED IN A LARGE, ATTRACTIVE BUILDING 


panies. One of Colombia’s fastest grow- 
ing airlines, the Vias Aéreas Colombianas 
(VIARCO), was started in 1945 when five 
air-force veterans pooled their slender 
resources and purchased a pair of war- 
weary airplanes. Since then, their fleet 
has grown to 17 Douglas transports plus 
two large amphibians. The pay roll now 
lists 21 pilots and 32 mechanics, all 
Colombian air-force veterans. The com- 
pany has a scheduled cargo run to Quito, 
Ecuador, in addition to over 1,000 miles 
of domestic routes, and plans are being 
made for an extension to Miami. Hangars 
and shops are also being constructed for 
the company at Calli. 

Still another group is planning a cooper- 
ative airline enterprise with cattle ranch- 
ers in the isolated highlands. At the 
present time, animals are _ laboriously 
driven down to market with a 10 to 20 
percent loss in weight on the way. The 
company calculates that it will be profit- 
able to establish a number of slaughter 
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and storage houses adjacent to landing 
fields on the range. Meat can then be 
moved rapidly and more economically 
by air with subsequent savings in more 
efficient distribution. The second phase 


of the plan calls for periodically supplying 
individual ranchers with full-blooded calves 
dropped by parachute. 





From all indications, Colombian air-force 
veterans are destined for an important 
role in their country’s economic develop- 
ment. Of even greater importance, they 
are showing that it is possible to forge a 
vital link in the hemisphere defense system 
while building a strong and independent 
air transport industry. 
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TRAINING PLANES AT THE ERNESTO SAMPER FLYING SCHOOL 


Chase-Statler 


DR. JUAN BAUTISTA DE LAVALLE 


Ambassador, Representative of Peru and Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union. 





Juan Bautista de Lavalle 


Charman of the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


On November 10, 1947 Dr. Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle of Peru was elected to succeed 
Dr. Antonio Rocha as Chairman of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 

Dr. de Lavalle, who holds the rank of 
ambassador, has been capably serving as 
his country’s representative on the Gov- 
erning Board since May 23, 1946. In ad- 
dition, during the intervening months he 
has been Peruvian delegate to the Inter- 
American Conference of Experts on Copy- 
right held at Washington in June 1946; 
Peruvian delegate to the 1946 and 1947 
sessions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations; and Chairman of the 
Peruvian delegation to the special session 
of the United Nations Assembly on the 
Palestine question. 

The new Chairman’s experience and 
training have equipped him well for his 
ever-growing international responsibili- 
ties. As early as 1910 he was a delegate 
to the Second Inter-American Student 
Congress in Buenos Aires, and in 1913, 
at the age of 24, he was appointed organ- 
izing secretary in Peru of the American 
Association for International Conciliation 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Later, after graduating 
in philosophy, letters, law, and political 
science from the University of San Marcos, 
he taught the Introduction to Juridical and 


Political Science, Private International 
Law, and Comparative Law at that 
University. 

In 1941 and 1943 Dr. de Lavalle was 
named a member of the committees set up 
by the Law School of San Marcos to co- 
ordinate and unify American law and to 
study international postwar problems. He 
was elected a member of the first Executive 
Committee of the Inter-American Bar 
Association in 1941 and re-elected to this 
post in 1943. 

Dr. de Lavalle has written extensively 
on law, education, and general subjects. 
Heis a member of the following learned 
societies: the Peruvian Academy affiliated 
with the Spanish Academy of Letters; the 
Peruvian Academy of Law and Political 
Science; the Historical Institute of Peru; 
charter member of the Peruvian Society 
of International Law and at present its 
vice president; the Institute of Compara- 
tive Law of the University of Paris; the 
International Law Society; honorary mem- 
ber of the Brazilian Bar Association; hon- 
orary member of the Peruvian Institute 
of Criminal Law; corresponding member 
of the Argentine Institute of Juridical and 
Social Philosophy and of the Rome Insti- 
tute of Legislative Studies. 

Dr. de Lavalle will act as Chairman of 
the Governing Board until November of 
this year. 
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Harris & Ewing 


DR. JOSE A. MORA 


Ambassador, Representative of Uruguay and Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union. 


José A. Mora 


Vice Chairman of the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union 


As A result of the elections of November 
10, Dr. José A. Mora, of Uruguay, will 
serve as Vice Chairman of the Governing 
Board for a one-year term. Dr. Mora 
has been the ambassador, representative of 
his country on the Board since September 
Psy, VAG 

A lawyer and diplomat, Dr. Mora was 
born and educated in Montevideo. In 
1925 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws and Social Science at the Law 
School of the University of Montevideo, 
and entered the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs as second secretary of legation. 
He left Uruguay for Madrid in 1926, 
when he was appointed first secretary 
of the legation to Spain and Portugal. 
In the next four years he held similar 
posts in Brazil and in the United States. 

Dr. Mora returned to the Uruguayan 
capital in 1931 to become chief of the 
International Institutes Service of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. He began 
his long and valuable experience at inter- 
national conferences as secretary general 
of Uruguay’s delegation to the Buenos 
Aires Commercial Conference (1935), and 
to the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace, also at Buenos 
Aires (1936). In 1938 he was a temporary 
representative to the League of Nations 
in Geneva. He has been adviser to the 
Uruguayan delegation at three Confer- 
ences of Ministers of Foreign Affairs— 
at Panama in 1939, at Habana in 1940, 
and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. In the 


last-mentioned year, he was appointed 
Minister to Bolivia, and served in La 
Paz until 1944, when he was chairman of 
the Uruguayan delegation to the Con- 
ference of Commissions of Inter-American 
Development in New York. 

Back in Montevideo, he became in 1945 
Director of the expanded Bureau of Inter- 
national Institutes, Congresses, and Con- 
ferences of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
and took part, as adviser to the Uruguayan 
delegation, in the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace 
at Mexico City, and in the United Nations 
Conference at San Francisco. He also 
served in Washington as alternate dele- 
gate of Uruguay on the Committee of 
Jurists to prepare the statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Dr. Mora received a second appoint- 
ment to the United States, as Minister 
Plenipotentiary, in 1946. He was _ his 
government’s delegate to the International 
Sanitary Conference of the United Nations 
(New York), and to the second half of 
the First General Assembly of the UN. 
In 1947, he was a delegate to the Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security at Rio de Janeiro, 
thus completing his record of attendance 
at the most important inter-American 
conferences in the last twelve years. 

Dr. Mora’s writings, published at Mon- 
tevideo, include Jnternationalism in Uruguay 
(1938) and Judicial Organization in the 
San Francisco Conference (1946). 
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Water Colors by José Solari Hermosilla 


These paintings of scenes from the artist’s native Peru are representative of a growing collection which 
has won high praise throughout Latin America. Well known in his own country, José Solari Hermosilla 
came to the United States in September 1947 after more than a year of travel, painting, and exhibiting 
his works over the rest of the continent. In explanation of his long tour, he says, ‘I want not only 
to help each American country know the landscapes of the others, but also to put on canvas the coun- 
tryside of that nation itself.” Solari Hermosilla has been hailed for his mastery of the technique of water 
color, a difficult medium because of the speed required of the artist and his inability to correct mistakes. 
He likes pure, clear colors and bright sunlight; critics have commented on his particular aptitude for 
capturing the atmosphere of tropical scenes. The paintings reproduced here are from private collections. 
An exhibit of 80 water colors will be held at the Pan American Union next July. 


(Above) Main Square, Cuzco, Peru 


(On opposite page) VILLAGE SCENE, Piura, PERU 
VILLAGE, DEPARTMENT OF PruraA, PERU 
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Cultural Center Echoes from Tico’ Land 


WRIGHT KIRK 


Director, Centro Cultural Costarricense-Norteamericano 


““God bless America 
Land that I love...” 


Thus sang a group of Costa Ricans during 
an all-student program at the Centro 
Cultural Costarricense-Norteamericano in 
San José on December 4, 1946 to an 
audience of about two hundred fellow- 
students and friends. 

The evening before Thanksgiving Day, 
the ‘‘Pilgrims’’ had foregathered in a 
series of tableaux to portray to the Costa 
Ricans the history and background of this 
important festival in American history. 
Not only did the selected students serve as 
the narrators—reading in English and 
Spanish—but also a sextet sang appro- 
priate American songs. 

As the Christmas season approached, 
the Centro students enthusiastically 
learned the ever-beautiful American 
Christmas songs and carols which were 
sung by a Centro chorus during the pres- 
entation of scenes from the Nativity, all 
in the traditional American manner. As 
the four hundred fifty spectators, mostly 
students, sang I’m Dreaming of a White 
Christmas, Santa Claus appeared with his 
offering of candies and coca-colas for all 
those present, and by his witty comments 
in English demonstrated that even a Tico 
Santa Claus can learn quite a lot of English 
in ten short weeks. 

Through the medium of programs such 
as those mentioned above, through formal 
and informal gatherings, teas, fiestas, 
lectures, and concerts by both Costa 


1 Tico is a familiar name for Costa Rican, somewhat 
like Hoosier for Indianian. 
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Rican and United States citizens, art 
exhibits, documentary movies about the 
United States, and many other diversified 
extra-curricular activities, the TJzco Cul- 
tural Center supplements its seventy-six 
weekly classes in English, the better to 
acquaint Costa Ricans with the activities 
of the people of the United States. 

What is the history of this beehive of 
cultural activity of which the Costa 
Ricans are so proud? How did it come 
about? Who sponsors it? What is its 
future? 

Briefly, the Center in San José represents 
the outcome of a desire on the part of 
some far-sighted Costa Rican and United 
States citizens residing in San José to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between 
the two nations, and to meet the local 
demands that an institution be established 
for the interchange of their language, 
ideas, and literature. Plans for the found- 
ing of such a center crystallized on April 
20, 1945 when a committee composed of 
five Costa Ricans and four Americans held 
its first meeting. This group decided 
that a campaign should be launched to 
raise the initial funds necessary to provide 
a building with adequate facilities for the 
Center. Soon the proposal had gained 
the wholehearted support of the Costa 
Rican Government, the American Em- 
bassy, and the United States Department 
of State. The dream of the committee 
became a reality on October 12, 1945 
when the Center was officially opened to 
the public. By this date a director had 
been appointed by the Department of 
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State, and since September 1, 1946, the 
Department has provided two more Ameri- 
can teachers with grants to enable them 
to teach English and assist with the cul- 
tural program of the Center. 

The Department of State, through the 
American Embassy and the Director, 
SpOnsars) the) Center hes Director 1s 
responsible not only to the Department, 
but also to a local Junta Directiva, or 
board of directors, composed of five Costa 
Ricans and four United State citizens. 

In addition to paying the salaries and 
expenses of the Director and two teachers 
of English, the Department also furnishes 
most of the reading materials for the 
library, records, sheet music, and orches- 
trations for the music room and much 
of the equipment, such as slide projector, 
typewriters, and other articles necessary 
for the efficient functioning of the Center. 

Members are charged a nominal fee 
of about ninety cents per month which 
entitles them to all the rights and privileges 
of the Center with exception of permission 
to attend classes, for which an additional 
monthly fee of about one dollar and thirty- 
five cents per course is charged. The 


A LECTURE ON UNITED 
STATES HISTORY 


The program of the Cultural 
Center is planned to acquaint 
Costa Ricans with various as- 
pects of United States life. 
The series of 15 lectures on 
American history, from pre- 
Revolutionary days to World 
War II, attracted interested 
audiences. Dr. W. B. Hessel- 
tine, professor of history at the 
University of Wisconsin, was 
visiting lecturer under a grant 
from the State Department. 


proceeds of these fees are used to meet 
current local expenses, such as rental, 
light, etc. The financial records show 
that over a period of almost two years the 
Ticos have accounted for approximately 
half of the total annual budget of the 
Center. 

Typical of the activities of the Center are 
those which took place during the month 
of June 1947, when more than 600 students 
and members were enrolled: 


LECTURES, EXHIBITS, CONCERTS, ETC. 


1. June 2, 1947—8 p. m. 
Meeting of the Model Airplane Club called 
ACMAN—Asociacion Costarricense de Modelis- 
mo Aeronaval. 

2. June 4, 1947—9 p. m. 
Meeting of the Centro Student Council 

2), Jfwine Wy NIA —7/2510) jo), 100k 
Centro chorus practice. 

4. June 9, 1947—8 p. m. 
Meeting of the Model Airplane Club. 

5. June 12, 1947—8:30 p. m. 
The Centro was highly honored by a lecture 
delivered by Mrs Roger Stone (Doris Stone) on 
The Indians of Costa Rica. 
Mrs. Stone was graduated from Radcliffe 
College. She did graduate work in arche- 
ology and ethnology at Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, and is president of the 
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DANCE AT THE CULTURAL CENTER 


Young and old, Costa Ricans and Americans, attended this dance in honor of Costa Rican students 
who had studied in the United States. To the left of the photograph of the Liberty Bell is Walter J. 
Donnelly, then United States Ambassador to Costa Rica. 


Centrai American Archeological Society. She 
has done much for the betterment of the In- 
dians of Costa Rica and knows them as few 
people do; for this reason the talk was highly 
interesting and instructive. The number of 
people attending was about 125. 


6. June 14, 1947—7:30 p. m. 


Centro chorus practice. 


7. June 16, 1947—8 p. m. 


Meeting of Model Airplane Club. 


8. June 17, 1947—5:30 p. m. 


Dr. W. B. Hesseltine, Professor of History 
at the University of Wisconsin, and United 
States Department of State grantee, who is 
visiting lecturer in United States History at 
the Centro, gave the first in a series of 15 
public lectures on Important Chapters of United 
States History. About a hundred people at- 
tended this lecture. The complete schedule of 
the lectures follows: 
June 17 Regional Bases of United States 
History. 
June 24 The Nature of the American Revo- 
lution. 


July 1 Origin and Growth of the United 
States Constitution. 

July 8 The Hamiltonian and Jeffersonian 
Traditions. 

July 15 The West in American History. 

July 22 The Growth of the Democratic 
Concept. 


July 29 The Slavery Controversy. 


Aug. 5 Abraham Lincoln and the Civil 
War. 

Aug. 12 Reconstruction and the New 
Nation. 

Aug. 19 The Rise of Big Business. 

Aug. 26 Organized Labor and Its Prob- 
lems. 

Sept.2 The Populist-Progressive ‘Tradi- 
tion. 

Sept. 9 The United States and the World. 


Sept. 16 Politics of the 20th Century. 
Sept. 23 American Problems Between Two 
Wars. 


9. June 20, 1947—9 p. m. 


Sefior Héctor Reyes, member of the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave aviolin concert to a very 


10. 


11 


13. 
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enthusiastic audience. He was accompanied by 
his wife. ‘This program, which was attended 
by about 125 people, was dedicated to the 
Louisiana State University Summer Session 
group, which made the Centro its head- 
quarters. 

June 21; 1947—7:30 p. m. 

Centro chorus practice. 

June 24, 1947—5:30 p. m. 

Dr. Hesseltine’s second lecture. 

June 24, 1947—8:30 p. m. 

Senor Humberto Cano of Honduras, accom- 
panied by Sefior Miguel Angel Quesada of 
San José, gave a violin concert. Sefior Cano 
studied in Europe for many years and has given 
many concerts there, as well as in the Latin 
American countries. As a result of this pro- 
gram, which was received enthusiastically by 
his Centro audience, Sr. Cano was invited to 
give a concert in the Teatro Nacional. Present 
for this program also was the Honduran 
Minister. 


June 27, 1947—9 p. m. 

Miss Esther Groundland, of the Division of 
Inter-American Affairs, and a local teacher of 
the Centro, directed a song festival. A group 
of Centro students dressed in costumes sang 


four popular numbers from the musical 
comedy Oklahoma. After the specialty numbers 
the audience sang popular American songs. 


14. June 28, 1947—7:30 p. m. 


Centro chorus practice. 


15. June 30, 1947—9 p. m. 


Lecture in Spanish on The Life of Walt Whit- 
man. 


Movies 


1. June 6, 1947—9 p. m. 


A Centro group of about 125 students and 
members was shown a group of colored mo- 
tion pictures on health subjects, Salud para las 
Américas, by Walt Disney. ‘These pictures were 
lent to the Centro through the courtesy of the 
American Embassy. 


HosPIraLiry 


1. June 8, 1947 


A group of Centro students and teachers took 
a bus trip to the cinchona plantation—the 
United States government experimental qui- 
nine project in Costa Rica. 


2. June 11, 1947—2 p. m. 


Monthly meeting of the United States Wo- 
men’s Club of San José. 


LEARNING THE LANGUAGE OF-THEIR NEIGHBOR 


Under the flags of two friendly nations, Costa Ricans learn English at the Centro Cultural Costarricense- 
Norteamericano. The Centro Director is in the center of the first row. 
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3. June 15, 1947—3 to 5 p. m. 
Open house in honor of Professor and Mrs. 
Hesseltine. An art exhibit of reproductions of 
American paintings and a recorded musical 
program from the Centro art collection and 
musical library were features of the afternoon. 

4. June 18, 1947—9 p. m. 
A fiesta tipica was held to welcome the group 
of ten American students and two teachers 
who constituted the first Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Spanish Summer Session in Costa 
Rica; their classes were held in the Centro. 
Besides the regular marimba dance, there 
were many colorful features, such as the Punto 
Guanacasteco, which was danced in the native 
costume of Guanacaste, a rich agricultural dis- 
trict of Costa Rica. ‘Two Centro members 
also played the guitar and sang typical Costa 
Rican songs. The final feature was a dance 
by Sefiora de Ugalde, whose husband is a 
student in the Centro. More than four 
hundred persons were present to enjoy the 
festivities and the refreshments. 

5. June 23, 1947—9 p. m. 
One of the classes held a party in the Centro. 
Dancing and singing popular songs in 
English and Spanish were features of the 
evening’s entertainment. 

6. June 29, 1947 
A group of about thirty Centro students and 
teachers went to a finca where they had a 
picnic lunch and spent the day. 


The record of the Center for the past two 
years clearly indicates that it has more than 
succeeded in attaining the objectives for 
which it was established, and that it has 
become an essential in the social and 
academic life of many Josefinos.2 The 
success of the enterprise also demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that the kind of good will 
which this organization has been dispens- 
ing meets with enthusiastic acceptance 
and approval on the part of its recipients. 
It is completely democratic in character, 
and one finds side by side in the same class 
a wealthy lawyer, a government clerk, a 
consul-elect, a valet, a teacher, a factory- 
worker, the wife of an eminent physician, 
a maid, a cook, a yard man, a plumber, and 
others, all eagerly engrossed in learning 
the language and civilization of their 
friendly English-speaking neighbors to 


the North. 

Just as the Costa Ricans sing so well, and 
with such feeling, ‘‘God bless America, 
land that I love,’’ so may United States 
citizens learn to say with equal apprecia- 
tion, “Viva Costa Rica.” 

2 Residents of San José. 





Argentine-American Cultural Institute 


in Washington 
The Argentine School 


ADA E. D. DE ZUBILLAGA 


PLANs for an Argentine-American Cultural 
Institute, similar to the one in Buenos 
Aires, are being prepared by the Argentine 
Embassy in Washington. This will be 
an entirely independent body; however, 
for the present, because the colony of resi- 
dent Argentines without government busi- 
ness in the United States is small, the 
Argentine membership on the executive 
board will include embassy officials. 

The Institute has for its primary pur- 
poses the following: maintenance of the 
Argentine School, which is already hold- 
ing classes in English and Spanish at the 
Embassy; establishment of a book, record, 
and film library and a permanent exhibi- 
tion on Argentina; and cooperation with 
other joint organizations, such as the 
Argentine-American Chamber of Com- 
merce in New York. The Institute will 
also sponsor lecture series, and encourage 
exchange of students, reciprocal scholar- 
ships, and so on. 

Of these, the school is now a reality. 
Why was this the first step taken by the 
Institute? Obviously, because it is through 
language that we communicate our 
thoughts and feelings to others; and a close 
intellectual association between the two 
countries, such as the school envisions, 
would be impossible without mutual com- 
prehension. 

Enrollment of students for the Spanish 
classes exceeded three hundred, but at 
this time only ninety attend. This group 





SENORA ADA E. D. DE ZUBILLAGA 
Efficient teacher of Spanish in the Institute school. 


is divided into three sections, each of which 
meets for two hours a week. Classes are 
held daily from six to seven in the evening. 

In the first or elementary course, speak- 
ing the language is encouraged from the 
beginning, to make acquisition of a vocab- 
ulary easy and pleasant. ‘The most essen- 
tial rules of grammar are also taught. In 
the second or intermediate course, the 
vocabulary is broadened, the study of 


aT 
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erammar and spelling intensified, and 
simple reading and discussion added to 
the program. The third or advanced 
course, which presupposes a good knowl- 
edge of Spanish, is devoted to practice in 
conversation, thus increasing ease and 
fluency and strengthening the students’ 
foundation in the mechanics of the lan- 
guage. The plan for this course includes 
reading of works by Argentine, other South 
American, and Spanish writers, especially 
those descriptive of places and customs, 


so that the students will have some insight, 
though it may not be extensive, into the 
various aspects of the American Republics— 
social, cultural, and economic. 

All the students show real interest in 
learning; proof lies in their regular attend- 
ance. The progress they make will be 
their highest reward for work accom- 
plished, and the finest encouragement their 
teachers could have in their mission of 
promoting understanding between Argen- 
tina and the United States. 


National Jurisdiction Over Resources 


of the Continental Shelf 


PAUL A. COLBORN 
Assistant Chief, Division of Legal Affairs, Pan American Union 


THE continental shelf—that sloping under- 
water extension of the earth’s land 
masses—covers an area of approximately 
10 million square miles, and contains 
(geologists tell us) such vast deposits of 
petroleum that they perhaps exceed the 
total amount yet discovered. In addi- 
tion, this submarine fringe holds unknown 
quantities of coal, gold, oysters, pearls and 
other products. In the waters above, of 
course, are valuable fish and other food 
supplies. 

Foreseeing the increased utilization of 
these resources, the governments of five 
American nations have proclaimed na- 
tional jurisdiction over them. These na- 
tions are the United States, Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile and Peru." 


1 Texts and dates of proclamations: United States 
(Sept. 28, 1945), 10 Federal Register 12303-4 (Oct. 2, 
7945); Mexico (Oct. 29, 1945), El Universal, Oct. 30, 
1945, pp. 1, 17; Argentina (Oct. 11, 1946), Boletin 
Oficial, Dec. 5, 1946, p. 2; Chile (June 23, 1947), El 
Mercurio, June 29, 1947, p. 7; Peru (Aug. 1, 1947), 
El Peruano, Aug. 11, 1947, p. 7. 


Crude oil was undoubtedly the principal 
product that motivated the claim of sub- 
soil deposits. Since known pools had been 
so exhaustively exploited to meet the de- 
mands of war, it was important to en- 
courage the discovery of new sources. 
But the coal to be found may also be 
valuable. Under-sea coal mines, we know, 
have been operated off the shores of 
England and Chile for many years. Na- 
tional jurisdiction, by eliminating con- 
flicts, and by providing protection and 
conservation, will no doubt result in the 
most efficient and most prudent utilization 
of natural resources. 

The right to proclaim this “‘sover- 
eignty’ was based upon the fact that the 
continental shelf is physically an extension 
of the land belonging to the coastal state, 
and that the resources therein are fre- 
quently an extension of pools or deposits 
lying within the territory. Moreover, the 
coastal nation is compelled, as a measure 
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of necessary self-protection, to keep a 
close watch over activities off its shores. 
For the nations of the world to permit the 
exploitation of each other’s marginal sub- 
soil, as a no-man’s-land, would be to 
invite trouble, and would constitute 
another hazard to peace. 

In international law, the distance that a 
state may extend its jurisdiction seaward 
has never been settled. How broad the 
belt is or should be, and the extent of 
control exercisable within it by the coastal 
state are questions that have usually been 
interpreted in the light of national inter- 
ests, and consequently have never been 
answered with uniformity. In old times 
the general principle was that jurisdiction 
extended as far out as the sea could be 
effectively controlled from shore. During 
the eighteenth century many powers 
accepted that limit as three miles, a dis- 
tance that was determined, as is well 
known, by the maximum range of cannon 
of the day. Obviously, rockets, planes 
and other modern techniques make it 
possible to ‘control’ a vastly larger area 
today. 

The American Republics insisted in 
1939, in the Declaration of Panama, that 
as a measure of self-protection they were 
entitled ‘‘as of inherent right’ to have 
certain waters adjacent to the American 
continent remain free from belligerent 
activity on the part of non-American 
nations during World War II. The zone 
of security marked out for this purpose 
averaged over 300 miles in width. A 
similar geographical limitation, but ex- 
tended to both poles, was defined by the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance signed at Rio de Janeiro in 1947, 
for the purpose of determining the area 
within which an attack against an Ameri- 
can State obligates the others to come to 
its assistance, in exercise of the inherent 
right of individual or collective self- 


defense recognized by Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Numerous national claims to specific 
resources beyond the three-mile limit have 
If the resource has 
been exploited, the right to it would prob- 
ably be established by prescription alone. 
As to unexploited resources, it is the inten- 
tion of the States mentioned to establish 
their jurisdiction by asserting it and obtain- 
ing the acquiescence of other States.” 

The outer edge of the continental shelf 
is generally considered to be reached at the 
depth of 100 fathoms, whether this be at 
a mile from shore or several hundred. 
At this point is the beginning of the steep 
descent into the deep ocean, known as the 
Only in the proclama- 


been acquiesced in. 


continental slope. 
tion of Mexico is the continental shelf 
specifically delimited, by the claim of 
jurisdiction out to a depth of 200 meters. 
The United States and Argentina claim 
jurisdiction over the continental shelf gen- 
erally, but do not define it. Peru and 
Chile proclaim national sovereignty over 
the continental shelf regardless of its depth 
or extent, and while announcing the im- 
mediate protection and control of the area 
within 200 nautical miles of the coast, de- 
clare that this limit may be modified if 
required by new discoveries or the nation- 
al interest. 

The extensions of jurisdiction over cer- 
tain areas of the high seas were made be- 
cause of the inadequacy of present arrange- 
ments for the protection and perpetuation 
of the fishery resources. New methods 
and techniques have become so efficient 
that they threaten to deplete a source of 
livelihood for coastal communities and an 
important food and industrial resource for 
the nation. 


2 See p. 60 of Borchard, “Resources of the Continental 
Shelf,” Am. Journal of Int. Law, January 1946, pp. 
53-70. See also, in general, Bingham, ** The C ontinental 
Shelf and the Marginal Belt,” ibid., pp. 173-178. 
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None of the proclamations precisely 
defines the limits of coastal fisheries, the 
language being sufficiently broad in all 
cases to provide for the protection, con- 
servation, and development of any fishing 
activity in the adjacent seas, regardless of 
depth. Peru and Chile establish control, 
for the present, over the area within 200 
nautical miles from the coast. 

All five of the proclamations specifically 
state that the traditional right of free and 
unimpeded navigation of the high seas is 
in no way affected by the assertion of 
jurisdiction over the resources. 

In the United States, the question of 
ownership of off-shore resources as_be- 
tween the federal and state governments 
was left by the proclamation to be deter- 
mined by the constitutional law of the 
nation. On June 23, 1947, the Supreme 
Court of the United States decided the 
issue in favor of the Federal Government, 
in the following words: “‘California is not 
the owner of the three-mile marginal belt 
along its coast, .and -. . the ° Federal 
Government rather than the State has 





paramount rights in and power over that 
belt, an incident to which is full dominion 
over the resources of the soil under the 
water area, including oil.” U.S. v. Cali- 
fornia, 67 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1658. 

To the geologist, marine biologist, and 
engineer now belongs the task of locating 
and recovering the resources that sup- 
posedly exist. For producing oil, the 
following three methods have been sug- 
gested: excavating tunnels from the shore 
through the ocean floor to the vicinity of 
oil sands; anchoring huge diving bells, 
large enough to contain a derrick and drill- 
ing rig, just above the ocean floor; and 
floating large platforms from which oil- 
drilling operations could be carried on.’ 
The extent to which these or other methods 
will be applied will depend upon the 
availability of more accessible deposits, 
as land drilling is, of course, a substantially 
more economical operation. It will also 
depend upon future application of the 
energy of the atom, and the cheap conver- 
sion of coal into liquid fuels. 

3 See The Lamp, New York, March 1947, pp. 15-21. 
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Glimpses of Latin America at Play 


MARY G. REYNOLDS 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


El Pato—Vigorous Sport of the 
Argentines 


Ir you take polo and basketball and tug of 
war and roll them all into one game, you 
will have some notion of Argentina’s e/ 
pato. ‘This exciting pastime is one of the 
legacies left to Argentina by the gauchos, 
or Argentine-style cowboys, who once 
roamed its pampas. 

Dating from the early 17th century, the 
game embodies the gaucho’s courage and 
daring and his great skill as a rider. The 
exact origin of e/ pato is not known, but it 
was mentioned as far back as 1610 in rec- 
ords of ceremonies held in Buenos Aires on 
the occasion of the beatification of Saint 
Ignatius of Loyola. 

As played by the gauchos it was a pretty 
rough sport. There was no limit to the 
playing field or to the lengths to which the 
gauchos would go in order to win. The 
ball was originally made by sewing a 
cooked duck (ato) inside a strong piece 
of rawhide, and that is how the game got 
its name. ‘To this “ball’’ four rawhide 
loops or handles were fastened. 

The object of the game was to get the 
duck. When one player had the pato his 
opponents tore after him and, if they 
caught up, a fierce tug of war ensued, often 
resulting in one or two being pulled from 
the saddle. Sometimes when a gaucho 
refused to give up, the game was decided 
with knives. The winning of a game 
of pato was celebrated by much feasting 
and dancing. 


In 1822 the playing of the game was 
prohibited throughout the country because 
of the danger it entailed for the lives and 
limbs of the players, and it was not until 
a few years ago, after Sr. Alberto del 
Castillo Posse had drawn up a new set of 
rules, that the ban was iifted. 

Under the new rules é/ pato is played on 
fields resembling polo fields. At either end 
are several tall poles with baskets like those 
used in basketball. The fato is no longer 
a duck but an inflated rubber ball covered 
with leather and having six strong loops 
of leather fastened to it as handles. There 
are four sinewy, well-mounted players on 
each side. They wear white loose-fitting 
gaucho trousers or bombachas, gaucho boots, 
and colorful shirts with identifying num- 
bers on the back and the design of their 
clubs on the front. ‘The wrists and hands 
of the players and the shanks of the horses 
are carefully bandaged to protect them 
from injury. 

By means of passes and skilful riding the 
members of each team try to advance 
toward the baskets of their opponents. 
When the jpato falls to the ground the 
player reaching it first has the right to pick 
it up without interference from other 
players. He does this by leaning over from 
the right side of his mount as the horse races 
along at top speed. This spectacular play, 
which is called the Jevantada, is made 
possible by special saddles equipped with 
foot loops and hand grips. 

If a player catches up with an opponent 
carrying the pato, the ball-carrier must offer 
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cinchada. That is, he must hold out the 
pato and let the opposing player grasp 
one of the handles and try to pull it away 
from him. No player may put his horse 
between two men who are _ cinchando, 
but a player may aid his team-mate by 
putting his arm around his waist and help- 
ing him pull, or by grasping a free handle 
of the pato. Scores are made by tossing the 
ball with the right hand into one of the 
baskets of the opposing team. 

Since its reinstatement, el pato has en- 
joyed ever-increasing popularity as a 
spectator sport. Huge crowds gather at 
playing fields in the capital and other 
leading cities to marvel at the courage and 
expert horsemanship of the players and 
the strength and speed of the horses. 


Colombia’s Game of Tejo* 


Among the traditions and geographical 
features of a country there are some that 


1 Translated and adapted from the article *‘El Deporte 
Nacional” by Luis H. Fiménez Romero in the Colombian 
magazine Cromos, of September 29, 1945. 


EL PATO PLAYER EXE- 
CUTTING A LEVANTADA 


One of the most spectacular 

plays in the game of el pato is 

the levantada, in which a player 

leans over from the right side 

of his racing mount to pick up 
the pato. 
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come to symbolize it in the minds of out- 
siders who know it thoroughly. Cundi- 
namarca (in which Bogota is located) and 
the other Andine departments of Colum- 
bia are associated with the game of teo 
(a form of quoits) and a special kind of 
picnic called a piquete. 

The popularity of tejo and pequete, how- 
ever, has not been limited to these depart- 
ments. It has spread throughout Colom- 
bia, and tejo has come to be considered by 
some the country’s national sport. 

A beginner in the game of feo goes 
through some painful and even costly 
experiences, but these are compensated 
for by the new pleasures he finds. He 
comes to the playing court accompanied 
by a seasoned player who wants to spend 
a pleasant and inexpensive afternoon and 
at the same time to interest his friend in 
this classic game of the Andine plateau. 
As in horseshoes the players take turns 
throwing a heavy object at a fairly distant 
target. But in feo it is a solid, biscuit- 
shaped piece of lead instead of a horseshoe 
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that is thrown, and the target, instead of 
a post, is an iron ring lying on the ground. 
This ring has a little gunpowder in the 
center. After the first few tosses a deafen- 
ing noise announces that our beginner, by 
a stroke of luck, has made the Colombian 
counterpart of a ringer; his disk has landed 
in the center of the ring and set off the gun- 
powder. His joy knows no bounds and 
he thinks he has mastered the whole tech- 
nique of the game. He finds it easy and 
entertaining and feels qualified to chal- 
lenge the national champion. He stretches 
his arms, carefully places his feet, closes 
one eye, and, posing stiffly, throws his 
leaden disk again. ‘This time it invariably 
lands in the next court. 

Just when the players and their friends 
who have gathered to watch the game 
begin to feel tired and hungry, a tantaliz- 
ing odor from the kitchen announces that 
the fpiquete is served. Out come the 


A GAME OF TE7JO IN 
FULL SWING 


The player in the center has 
just thrown his leaden disc, 
and the one at the right, with 
a disc in his hand, is awaiting 
his turn. ‘This picture was 
taken at Villavicencio in the 
warm climate of the llanos. 


sobrebarriga (roast pork) and the papas 
chorriadas (roasted potatoes covered with 
melted cheese), which comprise the soul 
of the piquete. ‘Then come other special 
dishes—oxtails, blood pudding, and chi- 
charrones. ‘The latter are made from the 
skin of a pig, fried until it is crisp and 
brown. In some countries they make brief 
cases, pocketbooks, and shoes out of pig- 
skin, but in Colombia they make chi- 
charrones, and let anyone who has eaten 
the latter be the judge as to which is the 
wiser use. 

As the game of feo spread from rural 
areas to the cities, it went through certain 
changes, but did not lose the essential 
features of being played outdoors and 
being accompanied by typical native 
dishes. Your Colombian friend will tell 


you that ¢ejo played under a roof, without 
dirtying the hands, and without a fzquete, 
would not be teo. 


He will also tell you 
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that the up-to-date establishments that 
are installing floodlights for night games 
are wasting their money, as feo is like 
bullfighting—it needs the sun. Colom- 
bians realize that their ancestors knew 
how to invent good games, and they have 
no intention of letting them be spoiled by 
this super-efficient age. 


A Taste of Jai Alai’* 


Mexico City was cowering under one of 
its summertime downpours the night we 
set out for the Front6n México to see our 
first game of jai alai, but in spite of the 
rain, a hair-raising tussle with the traffic, 
and the bus driver’s inexplicable difficulty 
in understanding our Spanish, we man- 
aged to get there safely and on time. 
Crowds of eager spectators were oozing 
into the huge building, shaking off their 
raincoats and umbrellas, and climbing up 
to their seats (the extent of the climb 
varying, as usual, in inverse ratio with the 
solvency of the climber). 

Once seated, we proceeded to survey 
our surroundings. Before us was a huge 
court, marked off by 16 numbered lines. 
It was formed by three of the walls of 
the building and a great wire fence extend- 
ing all the way to the roof, 90 to 100 feet 
above our heads, which separated the 
court from the spectators’ seats. 

A youthful usher, with typical Mexican 
courtesy, had handed us a booklet out- 
lining the rules and history of the game. 
The name jai alai, it told us, means 
‘“‘happy festival’? in the Basque language; 
the game originated in Spain. Players 
use sickle-shaped baskets for hurling the 
ball against the wall. Other names for 
the sport are fronton and pelota. It is pop- 
ular in Spain, Cuba, Mexico, and Miami, 
Florida. 


1 Pronounced high-ah-lie. 


In the game we watched the two teams 
were designated as Roos (Reds) and 
Azules (Blues). ‘There were two players on 
each side,? dressed in white trousers and 
T-shirts and wearing their colors on their 
sleeves. The opening play was all over 
before we knew what had happened, but a 
motherly Mexican lady sitting near us was 
kind enough to explain. One of the Reds, 
standing at the service line near the center 
of the court, sent the pelota (ball) flying at a 
terrific pace toward the front wall. It 
bounced off the wall and landed between 
the lines marked 4 and 7, so the serve was 
good. Quick as a flash, before the felota 
could bounce again, a Blue player caught 
it in his cesta and whirled it back to the 
front wall. This time it struck high up on 
the wall and flew almost to the back of the 
court before it struck the side wall and 
was caught and hurled back by the high- 
leaping teammate of the Red player who 
had served. As the Blues failed to return 
it this time, the point went to the Reds. 

We had heard people say that jai alai is 
the fastest and most thrilling ball game ever 
played, and after that opening, we were 
ready to agree. As you have gathered 
from the foregoing, the pelota has to be 
caught in the air or on the first bounce and 
returned to the front wall. When one 
team fails to return the ball there is a 
fresh start, with a member of the opposite 
team serving. The number of points 
needed to win is established before each 
game. ‘The one we saw was a partida a 30 
tantos, which meant that the side getting 
30 points first won. 

The ball is made of rubber, thread, and 
a chamois skin cover, and must weigh 
exactly four ounces. The incredible speeds 
at which it travels when propelled by the 
cestas makes the game a dangerous one for 
the participants and makes the high fence 


2 Games of singles or triples can also be played in 
jaz alat. 
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an indispensable protection for the fans. 
The judges who sit along the sidelines 
have to leap for safety if the ball happens 
to head their way. 

As the game progressed we marvelled 
more and more at the speed, agility, fast 
thinking, strength, and endurance of the 
players. We were particularly intrigued 
by the back stroke, in which a player with 
his back to the front wall would catch the 
ball in his cesta and, after a jet-propelled 
turn, send it hurtling back to the wall. 
The performer of this feat usually got what 
looked like a bad fall in the bargain, but 
always sprang up again as though made of 
rubber like the ball. 

During the rest periods we had a chance 
to observe the very active bet-takers cir- 





A TENSE MOMENT IN THE FRONTON 


culating through the crowd. They wore 
white jackets and scarlet caps, and loudly 
announced to one and all the odds being 
offered at the moment. Under a recent 
Mexican law, a certain percentage of the 
profits made on jai alai betting goes to 
the Government for welfare purposes. 

The teams were very evenly matched, 
and it was nip and tuck all the way. Both 
teams were cheered on with real Mexican 
gusto, but the Blues’ rooters must have 
shouted longest and loudest as that team 
finally won. Already we have forgotten 
the score and the names of the players and 
even the address of the frontén, but we 
know we shall never forget the agility and 
eracefulness of those players or the intensity 
of that jai alai game. 


Peo. 
BLANCOS 


ia 


The jai alai player at the left is about to serve, and the others hold their cestas in readiness for the 
incredibly fast volleying that will follow. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


GOVERNING BOARD 


Postponement of the Ninth International 
Conference of American States 


On December 1, 1947, the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union decided 
to consult the Governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, regarding the expediency of 
postponing for a period of 60 days the 
Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, due to open in Bogota on 
January 17, 1948. This decision was 
reached on the basis of a suggestion made 
by the delegates of Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela, who voiced the opinion that it 
would be advisable for the various dele- 
gates to the Bogota Conference to have 
more time in which to acquaint themselves 
with the results of the discussions at the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, then being held in Habana, 
Cuba. 

Since, upon consultation, the Govern- 
ments were found to be in agreement with 
this idea, the Governing Board, at its 
meeting of December 5, 1947, passed a 
resolution postponing the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
until March 30, 1948. At the same time, 
it thanked the Colombian Government 
for its generous cooperation and expressed 
the hope that no further postponement 
would be necessary. 

The Governing Board also took the 
opportunity to say that it hoped the special 
economic conference, decided upon at the 
Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Continental Peace and Security 
at Rio de Janeiro would be held as early, 
as possible during the latter half of 1948. 
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Addresses of the Director General 


In the last four months the Director 
General has delivered the following ad- 
dresses: 

BEFORE THE PLENARY SESSION OF THE 
UniTep NATIONS, SEPTEMBER 30, 1947.— 
Under the title The Pan American Union 
and the United Nations Dr. Lleras discussed 
“some of the fundamental bases of a 
regional sytem that is the oldest modern 
example of an international system of law, 
and unquestionably one of the most suc- 
cessful.”” He explained the relations be- 
tween the two organizations and why both 
should exist. (For text of this address, 
see BuLLETIN, November 1947.) 

BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF PHILADELPHIA, OcToBER 11, 1947.— 
On this occasion Dr. Lleras stressed the 
necessity of outlawing war as an instru- 
ment in settling international disputes and 
explained how the American republics, 
under the terms of the Rio Pact, will 
strive to achieve this ideal. 

BEFORE THE Economic CLus oF DE- 
TRoIT, NovEMBER 3, 1947.—The principal 
theme of Dr. Lleras’ address to this group 
was the inter-American defense system, as 
established at the Rio Conference in Au- 
gust-September 1947. Dr. Lleras dis- 
cussed the system in detail, comparing it 
with and contrasting it to the United Na- 
tions, particularly with reference to the 
veto power. He also outlined the princi- 
ples of inter-American economic coopera- 
tion which will be submitted for approval 
to the Bogota Conference in March. 

BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN WOMEN’S 
AssociATION, NEw York Ciry, NOVEMBER 
8, 1947—Dr. Lleras declared that the 
atomic bomb has made our world so small 
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that we are now “neighbors of all man- 
kind” and that to avoid another war, 
which might mean the complete annihila- 
tion of the human race, international soli- 
darity is imperative. He explained that 
international solidarity does not imply the 
tyrannical domination of one great nation 
over a number of smaller ones, nor should 
it be interpreted as a unification of politi- 
cal, social, or cultural ideologies. Inter- 
national solidarity, in the true sense of the 
phrase, means friendly cooperation and 
understanding, and an acceptance of the 
dissimilarities and inequalities that exist 
between peoples. 

BEFORE THE SEVENTH GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY OF THE INTER-AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF AUTOMOBILE CLUBS, WASHINGTON, 
NovemBER 1, 1947.—Dr. Lleras pointed 
out how automobile travel between the 
American republics promotes interchange 
of ideas and inter-American understand- 
ing. In this connection, he expressed the 
hope that the Federation would continue 
to exercise its influence to hasten comple- 
tion of the Pan American Highway, and 
pledged the full support and cooperation 
of the Pan American Union in the 
endeavor. 

BEFORE THE PAN AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
New York, NoveMBer 11, 1947.—In this 
address, Dr. Lleras stressed the economic 
aspect of inter-American relations, de- 
scribing the present problems the solution 
of which he hopes will be furthered at 
the Bogota Conference. 

BEFORE THE CONVOCATION OF COLUMBIA 
University, NovemMBer 11, 1947.—Dr. 
Lleras’ acceptance address upon receipt of 
the Maria Moors Cabot gold medal dwelt 
on some problems of journalism. (See 
BULLETIN, December 1947.) 


Copies of these addresses are available 
on request. 


Special events 


From October 23 to November 11, 1947, 
the Pan American Union presented an 
outstanding collection of black and white 
photographs, taken in Mexico by the dis- 
tinguished photographer Mary Saint Al- 
bans. Formerly editor of the magazine 
Modern Mexico, she has spent the past ten 
years below the border photographing 
numerous aspects of Mexican life. An- 
other exhibition was shown earlier last 
year at the Brooklyn Museum in New 
York, under the sponsorship of President 
Miguel Aleman of Mexico. 

This exhibit was replaced on November 
12 by Miss Carolyn G. Bradley’s collection 
of watercolor paintings, Impressions of 
Chile. Miss Bradley spent the summer of 
1946 teaching at the University of Chile, 
under the auspices of the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, and it was during 
that period that a number of the works in 
her exhibit were painted. Besides many 
previous shows in the United States, 
Miss Bradley’s pictures have also been on 
view in Chile, Canada, and England. 

Another interesting event which took 
place at the Pan American Union during 
the month of November was the Mexican 
travel exhibition, given on Sunday after- 
noon, November 2, under the patronage of 
Ambassador Luis Quintanilla of Mexico. 
The exhibition included photographs, 
posters, and motion pictures in color. 

On the following Sunday, November 9, 
a beautiful Peruvian travel film was shown. 
It was sponsored by Dr. Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle, Ambassador, Representative of 
Peru and now Chairman of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 


Pan American News 


Boltvian- Argentine commercial 
treaties ratified 


On October 23, 1947, President Juan D. 
Perén of Argentina and President Enrique 
Hertzog of Bolivia met at Yacuiba, on 
the Bolivian border, to exchange ratifica- 
tions of the financial and trade agreements, 
signed by representatives of the two 
nations in La Paz, on March 26, 1947. 
Under the terms of the treaty, the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute will set 
up a revolving fund of $13,400,000 to be 
used to cover Bolivia’s unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade with Argentina, and will 
invest $26,800,000 in Bolivian industry 
in order to stimulate production and 
exportation to Argentina of tin, antimony, 
lead, petroleum, rubber, and other badly 
needed commodities. Another $26,800,000 
will be lent by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to promote the construction of 
public works in Bolivia, particularly com- 
munications systems. An agreement has 
also been reached providing for the ex- 
change of commodities during the years 
1947-51 inclusive—Argentina to sell Boli- 
via specified amounts of beef, wheat, sugar, 
butter, cotton, and rice, among other 
things, and Bolivia, in turn, to furnish 
Argentina with such mineral products as 
lead, tin, antimony, sulphur, and wolfram. 
These commodities (as well as a number of 
others, listed in varying quantities) are to 
be admitted to the respective countries 
free of customs duties, except in specific 
instances where competition is involved. 
Of particular importance to the eco- 
nomic welfare of both Bolivia and Argen- 
tina is the special treaty which was drawn 
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up, outlining conditions for Argentine 
purchase of Bolivian tin concentrates. 
Argentina has contracted to buy 8,000 
tons a year during the next five years, at 
a price to be determined on the basis of 
the best offer obtained by Bolivia from 
other foreign markets. During 1947, the 
price was fixed at 76 cents U. S. cy., FoB 
Pacific ports. In addition to the specified 
8,000 tons, if there is any surplus of Boliv- 
ian tin which has not already been sold or 
negotiated for under previous contracts, 
Argentina agrees to buy this surplus, up 
to a maximum of 12,000 tons. 


Treaty signed by Chile and Peru 


Continued economic and cultural cooper- 
ation between Chile and Peru was pro- 
vided for in a new treaty signed recently in 
Santiago by representatives of these two 
neighboring countries. 

In the economic section of this treaty, 
Peru is promised an annual quota of 
40,000 tons of Chilean rice or wheat and 
Chile, in turn, is assured of up to 84,000 
tons of Peruvian sugar a year. Peruvian 
guano and Chilean nitrate are to be duty 
and tax free in both markets, and, to the 
advantage of Chile, there is to be free 
trade in sulphur. Other economic sec- 
tions of the agreement include substantial 
tariff reductions for many products, among 
them raw and processed foods and articles 
of the new manufacturing industries of 
the two countries. 

The cultural provisions of the treaty do 
away with visas for teachers and students 
travelling between Peru and Chile, set up 
government scholarships and travel grants, 
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promise mutual assistance for literary, 
artistic, and scientific exhibitions, and 
outline plans for closer contact between 
learned societies. 

Tourist travel between the two coun- 
tries is to be encouraged by the creation of 
a Chilean-Peruvian travel-letter that will 
allow nationals of either country, or citizens 
of any American continental country who 
have lived in either Peru or Chile for more 
than five years, to enter freely the territory 
of the other. These travel-letters will be 
good for three months. 


Mexico's Papaloapan Valley 
development 


The development of the Papaloapan Val- 
ley in the states of Veracruz and Oaxaca as 
envisioned by President Aleman of Mexico 
is designed to bring prosperity to the Valley 
through irrigation, flood control, genera- 
tion of electricity, and improved naviga- 
tion. It is hoped that one day the area 
will be able to supply enough food for a 
large part of Mexico, with processing plants 
on the spot. Creation early in 1947 of a 
commission to make preliminary studies 
was heralded as a step forward in the long- 
promised program, and the President in 
his annual message to Congress reported 
initial moves under way. 

Often referred to as the Mexican TVA— 
and in fact its administration is patterned 
after the unique policies set up by TVA— 
the project is quite dissimilar to the United 
States authority. The type of develop- 
ment planned is generally different, for the 
problems faced by the Papaloapan Com- 
mission are different. The Papaloapan 
Valley, although greatly in need of reserve 
irrigation, is largely a virgin, sparsely 
peopled region with rich soil, whereas the 
‘Tennessee planners found over-population 
on eroded land drained of its fertility by 


years of cotton-planting. On the other 
hand, the incidence of malaria along the 
Papaloapan is thirty per cent, while the 
disease affected only five per cent of the 
Tennessee Valley inhabitants. ‘The Papa- 
loapan imposes difficulties created by a 
tropical climate. And although. it is one 
of the five great river systems of Mexico, 
the Papaloapan has only half the drainage 
and volume of the Tennessee. 

The latent economic possibilities are 
almost endless, but so are the obstacles. 
Proper sewage disposal, the guarantee of 
a potable water supply, swamp drainage, 
and preventive and corrective medicine 
are indispensable to the start of construc- 
tion. Roads and docks must be built, for 
the only means of transportation at present 
is the river. 

Already sanitary and medical surveys 
are being made, the people of the region 
are being studied, its wealth is being deter- 
mined, conservation is being planned. 
This work is of course preliminary, and it 
will take years for all the material aspects 
of the project to become a reality. TVA 
was not built in a day. 


Montevideo’s new atrport 


Montevideo, Uruguay will soon be able to 
boast of a large, up-to-date airport, which 
is now under construction about sixteen 
miles outside the city limits. The Carrasco 
National Airport, as it is to be called 
(after the district in which it is located), 
will be used for both miltary and civilian 
purposes, and upon completion will have 
at least three landing fields big enough to 
accommodate a B-29 bomber plane. A 
fourth landing field will be added later, 
if conditions make it necessary. 

As the number one air base for the 
Uruguayan army, the new airport is 
providing special hangars for housing 
military planes, and also barracks, can- 
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teens, and a number of other facilities 
for the convenience of the military 
personnel. 

In a civilian capacity the Carrasco Air- 
port is expected to become a central term- 
inal for transoceanic airlines operating 
between South America and Europe, as 
well as an important stopping place for 
Brazilian, Argentine, and American air- 
lines. Hangars for commercial planes are 
being installed, and also a modern pas- 
senger waiting room, while future plans 
call for the building of an adjoining hotel, 
a restaurant, and a customs office. 

A new highway, now being constructed 
by the Ministry of Public Works, will link 
the airport with Montevideo in an almost 
direct line. 


Peruvian port of Mataram 


Long years of effort on the part of three 
successive Governments were climaxed in 
Peru on October 4, 1947 when the port 
of Matarani was officially opened. ‘This 
modern, scientifically-planned port, located 
in the southern section of the country, is 
expected to contribute greatly to the 
development of this area. It is also 
expected to give a considerable boost to 
the commerce of nearby, landlocked 
Bolivia (with which it will be linked by 
rail and water, via Lake Titicaca), and 
to the economic ties between these two 
neighboring republics. Matarani will sup- 
plement the nearby port of Mollendo and 
will have the advantage over the latter 
of allowing vessels to dock right at its 
piers, instead of requiring the use of 
lighters. 

In the keynote speech of the ceremony, 
Peru’s Minister of Finance and Commerce 
said: ‘‘The opening of the port of Mata- 
rani represents the fulfillment of a keenly- 
felt desire that has been thwarted time 
and again, not by individuals, but by the 


force of circumstances. A region like 
southern Peru, whose agricultural, mining, 
and industrial activities stand out among 
all the economic activities of the nation, 
certainly requires a first-rate port that 
gives it rapid and reliable contact with 
other parts of the country and with all 
the commercial centers of the world.” 


Work on the project was begun under 
the presidency of Oscar R. Benavides 
and the port installations were completed 
under that of Manuel Prado. It remained 
for the present administration to finish 
the paved highway connecting Matarani 
with Mollendo, and this has now been 
done. A railroad linking the new port 
with Arequipa, the economic hub of 
southern Peru, and irrigation projects in 
Matarani, Mollendo, and Tambo are 
under construction. 


Argentina nationalzzes the port of 
San Nicolas 


In expropriating the port concession at 
San Nicolas de los Arroyos, the Argentine 
Government has taken another important 
step in its far-reaching plans to nationalize 
the country’s ports, means of communica- 
tion, and other public services. This port 
is expected to play a vital part in the ex- 
pansion and decentralization of Argentine 
industry. Among the industries to be 
established there are a national tinplate 
mill, a textile mill, and the first great 
Argentine steel mill. It is expected that 
the tinplate mill will render the country 
independent of imported supplies. 


The potentialities of San Nicolas are 
greatly enhanced by its comparative 
proximity to the Salto Grande hydro- 
electric project on the Uruguay River. 
This project was officially begun early 
last year in a joint Argentine- Uruguayan 
ceremony. 
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The wicked-looking nine-foot four-inch sailfish won for Ed Wangenheim, of Los Angeles, the 1945 
International Sailfish Rodeo sponsored by the Yacht Club of Acapulco. This famous resort, wedged 
between the mountains and the blue Pacific, is visited by more and more Americans every season, and 
in four years its sailfish rodeos have become one of its most popular attractions. Acapulco’s is one of 
three fishing tournaments which draw hundreds of sportsmen to Mexico every spring. ‘The Seventh 
International Tampico Tarpon Rodeo, sponsored by the Corona Regatta Club, will be held in 1948 on 
March 18, 19, and 20. The old city of Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, has an ancient tradition and 
a modern fagade; easily reached by plane or car from the capital, it is now a popular vacation spot as 
well as an oil-shipping center. The fifth rodeo of Acapulco will follow, on the first three days of 
April; and during April 9-11, the Third International Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo of the Veracruz Sporting 
Club will be in progress in the historic Gulf port that boasts a colonial plaza, lively coastal music, and 
the busiest harbor in Mexico. 


The country’s fishing grounds are among the best in the world, and anglers from all over the Americas 

are expected this year, as in the past, to participate in the three events. The only entrance qualification 

for any of the tourneys is to register with the Secretary of the Rodeo: thereafter every fisherman may 

compete for a number of grand prizes and daily awards, including silver trophies from the President of 

Mexico, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Agriculture, and fishing rods and other equipment 
presented by manufacturers. 
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Venezuela’s electoral law 


The Venezuelan people for the first time 
in their history are now able to vote direct- 
ly for the President of the Republic and 
for national legislators by popular univer- 
sal secret ballot. ‘This is provided for by 
the electoral law, promulgated by the 
Constituent Assembly and signed on Sep- 
tember 19, 1947 by the Junta headed by 
Romulo Betancourt. 

In the address which he made on that 
occasion, the President characterized the 
new statute as being the most democratic 
in America, since it not only guarantees 
free elections, but it also makes possible 
the nomination of presidential candidates 
by any group of citizens that can gather 
the minimum support of 700 electors. 
Furthermore, parliamentary representa- 
tion of electoral minorities is assured. 

The law went into effect with the presi- 
dential election of December 14, 1947, 
when the people chose Rémulo Gallegos, 
candidate of the Democratic Action Party. 
All Venezuelan men and women of 18 
and over, even illiterates, were allowed to 
vote, but only literate persons over 21 
were permitted to run for office. 


Woman suffrage for Argentina 


Under a law signed by the President on 
September 23, 1947, Argentine women, for 
the first time in their history, are given 
the right to vote in national elections. In 
being granted this suffrage, women attain 
an equal political status with men, which 
means that they not only receive the same 
prerogatives, but are also subject to all 
rules and regulations now governing elec- 
toral procedure. The next national elec- 
tion is due in February 1952. 

Since national law requires that all eli- 
gible Argentine citizens register for voting 
and take part in the elections, any woman 


who fails to register within a certain speci- 
fied period of time will be liable to a fine 
of approximately $12.50, or to fifteen days’ 
imprisonment in her home. Registration 
of all women voters is expected to be com- 
pleted within the next two years. 

With the passage of the September 1947 
law, Argentina becomes the eleventh 
country in this hemisphere, after Vene- 
zuela, to give women complete suffrage, 
although there are several countries where 
partial suffrage has been granted to women 
for participation in municipal or provin- 
cial elections only. The other American 
republics in which complete woman suf- 
frage is enjoyed are: Ecuador, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Cuba, El Salvador, the Domini- 
can Republic, Guatemala, Panama, and 
the United States. 


United States Library 
in Mexico City 


Now nearing the sixth anniversary of its 
opening, the Benjamin Franklin Library 
in Mexico City is one of the United 
States’ best investments in friendliness 
with its neighbors. Opened in 1942 under 
the joint sponsorship of the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Department of State, the Library 
has since been carried on with funds from 
the Department and from the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Cooperation, says the Department 
of State Bulletin, October 19, 1947. 

A representative collection of United 
States books, an excellent reference sec- 
tion, a good selection of periodicals, lec- 
tures and other special events form a com- 
bination which brings knowledge of the 
United States within the reach of many a 
Mexican. Much specialized material is 
also available, and the Library has an 
inter-library loan arrangement with the 
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CHILDREN’S READING ROOM, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN LIBRARY 


Library of Congress and various univer- 
sity libraries in the United States by which 
it obtains additional books. Furthermore, 
it serves as a clearing-house for the pro- 
curement of photostatic and microfilm 
copies of book and magazine references 
from the United States. 

A Rockefeller Foundation grant pro- 
vided the Franklin Library with dupli- 
cating equipment which makes possible 
the copying of much valuable material 
formerly restricted to one depository in 
Mexico. The Library has also tried to 
obtain copies for other libraries in Mexico 
of most of the important Mexican docu- 
ments and manuscripts in the United 
States. 

The children’s section of the Library is 
very popular and its functions are of great 
value. Illustrated stories—uncommon in 
Mexico—have been translated so that 
both the English and Spanish texts appear 


for comparison. Story hours bring great 
numbers of children to the Library, as do 
educational, travel, and comic movies with 
Spanish sound tracks. 

Special events included in the Library’s 
program are documentary films, concerts, 
lectures in English, and art exhibits, with 
loans from leading museums in the United 
States supplementing domestic shows. 
The English-language Institute, long spon- 
sored by the Library, has been passed on 
with a large following to another organ- 
ization. 

About six hundred people consult the 
Library daily, and 14,000 hold lbrary 
cards. Books are sent out to other insti- 
tutions on loan. 


Educational trends in Venezuela 


In its report to the National Constituent 
Assembly, published in 1947, the Ministry 
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of Education of Venezuela revealed some 
- interesting data regarding the status of the 
country’s school system during the fiscal 
year ending October 1946. 

Venezuela has been faced with a serious 
educational problem, particularly in its 
rural districts. One reason for this has 
been the lack of school buildings and 
materials to equip them, owing to the 
shortages created by the war. In 1946, 
there was a total of only 5,959 elementary 
schools (federal, state, and _ private) 
throughout the entire republic. As a 
result, the Ministry’s report shows that of 
the 800,000 children of primary school 
age in Venezuela, only a few more than 
300,000 were in school during 1945-46, 


“7 NATIONAL TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, CARACAS 


or about 36 out of every 100. The 
Federal Government alone planned to 
open 324 more schools in 1946-47. 

Another problem, aside from the short- 
age of schools, has been the scarcity of 
teachers and the difficulty of inducing 
competent ones to go to remote areas 
where living conditions are disagreeable 
or unhealthful. Faced with this situation, 
the Government is now paying its teachers 
according to the regions in which they 
work—a higher salary being offered for 
jobs in unfavorable regions than for those 
in which living conditions are good. 

The Ministry of Education’s 1947 
budget was augmented 50 percent over that 
of the previous year, in order to provide 
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for more schools, including normal schools, 
to be able to increase the number and 
salaries of its teachers, and to raise the 
caliber of the teaching profession in 
general. Great pains have been taken to 
give the best teacher-training possible, in 
both elementary and higher education, 
the most outstanding school established 
for this purpose being the National Peda- 
gogical Institute in Caracas, which dates 
from 1936. 

Secondary education has made great 
progress in the last two or three years. 
It is interesting to note that there were 
13,333 students registered in Venezuelan 
high schools during the year 1945-46 as 
against 10,669 in 1944-45, and that a 
third of this number was girls. Emphasis 
has been placed on increasing the number 
of schools in rural districts to avoid a 
heavy influx of students to the already 
crowded cities, where most of the educa- 
tional centers are located. 

Another thing that the Venezuelan 
Government has done is to organize night 
school courses in various industrial cities 
such as Maracaibo, Valencia, San Cristé- 
bal, and Ciudad Bolivar, where there are 
many young people working in factories 
who would otherwise have to forego an 
education. These night school courses 
have greatly helped to combat illiteracy, 
against which the Government has been 
waging a serious campaign. The 1947 
budget included a special appropriation 
of 1,511,040 bolivares (approximately 
$450,000 at the present rate of exchange), 
and although only half of this money had 
been spent at the time of the report, 5,300 
adults in Caracas and neighboring dis- 
tricts had already learned to read and 
write. 

With the idea of popularizing education 
among the illiterates, particularly in re- 
mote districts, the Ministry of Education, 
in March 1946, sent two mobile units to 


travel throughout the country, each 
equipped with loud speakers, libraries, rec- 
ords, and educational movies, under the 
supervision of four teachers. There are 
now eight such mobile units operating in 
Venezuela, and they have apparently 
achieved great success. As an expansion 
of this program, four new services were 
established under the 1947 budget. One 
of these is a statistical service, to record 
the progress of literacy throughout the 
country. The second is a propaganda 
service, whose aims are to spread the cause 
of education through the radio and the 
press. A third special service is the one in 
charge of the mobile units—to supervise 
their publicity activities, select the educa- 
tional material used, and provide for 
maintenance of mechanical equipment. 
There is also a service for teaching per- 
sonnel, whose function it is to attend to 
the appointment of teachers and coordi- 
nate the teaching programs throughout 
the schools. 

Higher education is achieving increasing 
popularity in Venezuela, and in 1947, 
the Government raised appropriations for 
the Central University in Caracas 61 
percent over those of the previous year. 
Three new schools were added to the nine 
already in existence, and the total number 
of students enrolled at the University 
has now reached 3,369. 


A People’s University for Bolivia 


The Bolivian Government has opened a 
new avenue to learning for that country’s 
man-on-the-street by creating a People’s 
University. This institution will offer 
extension courses through which working 
people can enrich their cultural back- 
ground as well as full-time courses for 
anyone wishing to supplement his profes- 
sional, technical, artistic, or general train- 
ing. The courses will be free, save for a 
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small registration fee, and open to all, and 
no certificates or degrees will be required 
for admittance. 

The new University will establish offices 
in La Paz, and its classes will be held in 
various schools already operating in that 
city. Branches of the University will be 
set up in a number of interior cities, offer- 
ing courses adapted to the interests and 
needs of the areas in which they are lo- 
cated. Students from districts where no 
such courses are available will be given 
a 50 percent discount on railroad fares if 
they wish to attend the courses in La Paz. 

In the field of education, the People’s 
University will offer courses on teaching 
techniques in primary schools and the 
application of aptitude and efficiency tests, 
as well as intensive courses for teachers 
engaged in fighting illiteracy. In the 
technical field, it will offer instruction in 
automobile mechanics, technical drawing, 
electrical installations, fashions, home 
economics, graphic arts, bookbinding, and 
Bolivian musical folklore. Other practical 
subjects to be offered are accounting, 
commercial arithmetic, and techniques of 
small-scale farming. 


Literature and music awards 
established in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Education 
has announced the institution of a prize, 
to be awarded annually, for the best liter- 
ary work of the year by a Venezuelan 
author. This prize, equivalent to almost 
$3,000, was to be awarded for the first 
time in December 1947 for the most out- 
standing book of prose published during 
1946 and 1947, and will be granted alter- 
nately to works of poetry and prose each 
December thereafter. At this writing, no 
announcement has been made of the 
December 1947 award. 


Another prize will also be given annually 
to the Venezuelan composer who has 
written the best symphonic work of the 
preceding year. This prize, amounting to 
about $1,500, will be awarded each Octo- 
ber, and the recipient of it is expected to 
leave the country immediately for a three 
months’ study period abroad. 

By making these annual awards, the 
Ministry of Education hopes to encourage 
the production of creative works by native 
artists, and to maintain the intellectual and 
artistic tradition of which Venezuela has 
reason to be proud. The world-famous 
pianist Teresa Carrefo (1853-1917) and 
the noted author, Rémulo Gallegos, now 
President, are but two Venezuelans who 
have shed luster on their country. 


We see by the papers that— 


e A College Year in Mexico is being 
planned by a group of United States edu- 
cators to enable students from the United 
States and Canada to have a year of study 
in Mexico and still receive full credit 
toward their bachelor’s degree from their 
respective schools. The National Univer- 
sity of Mexico will provide teachers, and 
students’ activities will be centered in a 
modern hotel at Cuernavaca. 


e Guatemala’s Office of Price Stabilization 
was terminated early in November 1947, 
ending all rationing and distribution con- 
trols. Some price controls were continued, 
however. 


e The Foreign Commerce Weekly reports 
accelerated construction of tourist hotels 
in Peru. The Government is building 
hotels in the areas of Ayacucho, Cajamar- 
ca, Nazca, Urubamba, Juliaca, Huanca- 
velica, Iquitos, and Chimbote, and is 
planning to build others in Tacna, Mo- 
llendo, Huaraz, Chiclayo, Tarma, Lima, 
and Ica. During 1946 private interests 
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constructed a 100-room hotel as well as 
a 70-room one in Lima; a 200-room hotel 
was scheduled for completion in October 
1947 and one of 300 rooms is expected to 
be completed some time during 1948. 


e Taca de Venezuela has expanded its 
service to three round trips a week between 
Maiquetia and Maracaibo, Venezuela, 
and Bogota, Colombia. The round trip 
fare is equivalent to $151. 


e The University of Costa Rica is to have 
a School of Medicine, in accordance with 
a bill passed by the Congress on August 
13, 1947. Its establishment will come as 
a boon to aspiring doctors, who have 
previously had to take their medical 
training in foreign countries. 


e An important commercial and financial 
agreement was signed between Argentina 
and Italy on October 13, 1947. Under 
the terms of this agreement, supplies of 
grain and other Argentine agricultural 
commodities are to be made available to 
Italy for a period of five years, with an 
extension of credit totaling $175,000,000. 
Italy, in turn, will set aside a variety of 
its own products, including machinery, tex- 
tiles, metals, and chemicals, for purchase 
by Argentina. 


e Inarecent radio broadcast Dr. Adhemar 
de Barros, Governor of the Brazilian State 
of Sao Paulo, reported on the excellent 
results of that state’s participation in the 
national anti-illiteracy campaign. He at- 
tributed the fact that thousands of individ- 
uals have already learned to read to the 
policy of encouraging private citizens to 
teach their less fortunate compatriots, and 
of giving special privileges to teachers who 
cooperate in the campaign. Dr. Lourengo 
Filho, Director of the National Department 
of Education, reported on the equally 
astonishing results in the nation as a 
whole. At the time of the broadcast 


10,000 Government-sponsored classes in 
reading and writing were already in opera- 
tion, and 500 more were scheduled to be 
started soon. In addition, private indi- 
viduals, companies, churches, and even 
prisons were maintaining over 3,000 classes, 
The Director estimated that at least 
500,000 Brazilians had been rescued from 
the ranks of the illiterate. 


e Mexico's team at the National Horse 
Show in New York repeated last year’s 
victory over all other entries. It won all 
team events and had a total of seven first 
places to the United States’ six. 


e Escorted fifteen-day tours of Guatemala, 
leaving by plane from New Orleans on the 
first ‘Tuesday of every month, were begun 
OnwDecemben sso 4 /pmbvanbangebachic 
Good Neighbor Tours of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Places of interest included in the 
itinerary are Antigua, Chichicastenango, 
Maya villages in the western highlands, 
Lake Atitlan, Quezaltenango, the Utatlan 
ruins, and the woolen goods market at 
San Francisco El Alto. 


e Following on the heels of a decree 
imposing an ad valorem import tax, 
Mexico announced on November 13, 1947, 
that its whole tariff schedule had been 
revised and re-enacted. The new rates 
will be compound: partly specific— 
that is, based on weight or number of 
import items—and partly ad valorem. 
The decree of November 8 and the 1942 
specific tariff are supplanted by this latest 
action. Virtually all duties are raised 
substantially, with the exception of those 
on items contained in the United States 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement of December 
23, 1942. The new tax was to go into 
effect thirty days after the announcement. 


e An exhibition of art work done by 
students at the School of Painting and 
Sculpture, Mexico City, opened at Mills 
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College in Oakland, California, on Janu- 
ary 9. Arrangements for the display were 
made during a visit of the Mills art gallery’s 
director, Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, to Mexico 
last spring. Later the collection will be 
shown at other west-coast galleries. 


e Washington Luiz Pereira de Souza, 76- 
year-old ex-President of Brazil, was given 
a tremendous welcome on his return to his 
native land last September after seventeen 
years of exile in Europe and the United 
States. Washington Luiz, as he is known, 
was deposed in 1930 by a junta of army 
and naval officers. Before his return to 
Brazil he had been living a quiet life in 
New York. 


e The Governing Board of the Argentine 
Book Association has approved a plan for 
publishing each year a certain number of 
works (not exceeding twenty) by the 
aspiring Argentine authors who seem to 
deserve recognition. To put this plan into 
effect, the Association has arranged for an 
annual fund of approximately $25,000, to 
be established by the voluntary contribu- 
tion of its members. Also, there will be a 
council, composed of representatives of the 
Argentine Book Association and other 
cultural organizations, who will read the 
works submitted to it and make the annual 
selection of those which it considers worthy 
of being published. Any profit that the 
Association realizes from the sale of these 
works, after paying the authors’ royalties, 
will be added to the fund for the purpose 
of financing future publications. 


e It is thought that liquefied petroleum 
gas may come to play an important role as 
the most practical fuel for general use in 
Latin America, where it is reported that 
only 15 percent of coal requirements are 
produced and there is a constant drain 
on the forests, conducing to erosion, to 
supply wood and charcoal for industrial 
and home use. Waterpower, while abun- 


dant in some places. is deficient in others. 
The known petroleum reserves in Latin 
America, however, are constantly in- 
creasing, according to Petréleo Americano. 


e Steamship lines that ply Cuba’s coastal 
waters hail the installation of five power- 
ful long-wave sending and receiving sta- 
tions as certain to benefit the nation’s 
commerce and greatly to assist navigation 
in general in the area. The stations at 
Habana, Santiago, and Baracoa are in 
the process of construction; the others are 
projected for Nuevitas and La Fe in 
Pinar del Rio province. 


e Under an air pact signed by Foreign 
Minister Paul Juliet of Chile and United 
States Ambassador Claude G. Bowers, the 
Chilean airline LAN (Linea Aérea Nacio- 
nal) has been granted landing rights in the 
United States. This followed closely upon 
the signing of an air transport agreement 
between the two governments, the thirty- 
second bilateral air transport pact which 
the United States has signed with other 
countries. 


e The people of Habana recently made a 
point of thanking the street cleaners, fire- 
men, and policemen of their city for doing 
a good job. The merchants of one block 
near the capitol were especially grateful 
for the energy and efficiency that had 
saved their businesses from a bad blaze a 
short time before. They were the or- 
ganizers of a program of music and toasts 
to which the Chief of Street Cleaners 
responded that they had scarcely expected 
to be so handsomely thanked for doing 
their duties, but that it certainly made 
them sweeter! 


e Surveys are being made for an aqueduct 
to be built this year at Chitré, Panama, 
under the supervision of engineers Carlos 
Guardia and George C. Bunker, at an esti- 
mated cost of $250,000. The project will 
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supply about 20,000 residents with water 
service, and may later be expanded. ‘This 
aqueduct is part of a proposed develop- 
ment which will serve, in addition to 
Chitré, La Arena, Los Santos, and Mona- 
grillo. 


e The Second Industrial and Commercial 
Exhibition, sponsored by the Lions’ Club 
of Panama, will be held at Panama City 


January 31—-February 7, 1948. It is 
hoped that the show, which is at present 
primarily for the display of national prod- 
ucts, will develop into an annual interna- 
tional fair of world manufactures. The 
Government will be one of the sponsors of 
the National Fair, scheduled to open in the 
Province of Chiriqui on February 21, 1948. 
The exhibits will feature Panamanian 
agriculture, stockraising, and industry. 





NEGROLOGY 


Juan ANTONIO JIMENEZ.— Panamanian pa- 
triot and civic leader. One of the first 
prominent Panamanians to throw his lot 
with the new Republic, he filled many 
high Government positions, serving as 
President of the National Assembly, Chargé 
d’Affaires in France and Holland, Minis- 
ter of Public Works, and Minister of 
Government and Justice. Died July 15, 
1947, in Panama City at the age of 78. 


Joun Bassett Moore.—American author- 
ity on international law, and the first 
United States judge of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. Born in 
1860 at Smyrna, Delaware, and educated 
at the University of Virginia. Entered 
the State Department in 1885 and was 
Assistant Secretary of State under John 
Hay. Secretary and Counsel to the Amer- 
ican Peace Commission which met in 
Paris in 1898 to draw up the treaty ending 
the Spanish-American War. Agent of the 
United States before the United States- 
Dominican Mixed Commission, 1903-04. 
United States delegate to the Fourth In- 
ternational Conference of American States 
at Buenos Aires, 1910. In 1912, delegate 
to the International Commission of Jurists, 
at Rio de Janeiro. Professor of Interna- 
tional Law and Diplomacy at Columbia 
University from 1891 to 1924. Member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, 1913-38. Member, with 
60 
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rank of Ambassador, and president of the 
Commission of Jurists to Consider Amend- 
ments of the Laws of War, 1922-3. Past 
president of the Pan American Society 
of the United States, and member of many 
learned societies throughout the world. 
Author of standard works on international 
law, and editor of the notable Jnternational 
Adjudications, Ancient and Modern (8 vols.). 
Died in New York on November 12, 1947. 


Dr. José Parpo.—Peruvian statesman 
and industralist. Born in Lima, 1864, 
the son of Manuel Pardo, a former Presi- 
dent of Peru. Studied at San Marcos 
University, graduating in law in 1887. 
Founder of La Victoria National Textile 
Company and La Victoria City Planning 
Company of Lima. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in 1903-04 under President Ma- 
nuel Candamo; when the latter died after 
eight months in office Dr. Pardo was 
elected to succeed him. Served as Presi- 
dent 1904-1908. Outstanding accomplish- 
ments during this first term: signing of 
treaties that paved way for amicable solu- 
tion of frontier disputes with neighbor 
republics; new election law; reorganiza- 
tion of educational system. Again Presi- 
dent of the Republic from 1915 to 1919. 
During this second term brought about 
currency reform that reduced country’s 
foreign debt and restored its trade. Died 
in Lima on August 4, 1947. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 57 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Originally known as the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, it was 
established in 1890 in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed April 14 of that year by the First 
International Conference of American States, 
which convened at Washington in October 1889. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 
1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 
the Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Eighth, at Lima in 
1938; and by other inter-American conferences. 
The creation of machinery tor the orderly settle- 
ment of inter-American disputes is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the Pan American 
system, but more important still is the continen- 
tal public opinion that demanded such procedure. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
the Republics of the American Continent and 
peace and security within their borders by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 
The Union is supported by annual contributions 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Director 


from all the countries, in amounts proportional 
to population, and its services are freely avail- 
able to officials and private citizens alike. Its 
affairs are administered by a Director General 
and an Assistant Director, elected by and re- 
sponsible to a Governing Board composed of one 
member from each American Republic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative departments of the Pan 
American Union are organized to carry out the 
purposes for which it was created. There are 
special offices dealing with foreign trade, sta- 
tistics, economics, intellectual cooperation, music, 
juridical matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, 
All these 
offices maintain close relations with official 


and labor and social information. 


and unofficial bodies in the countries members 
of the Union. The Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 138,500 volumes and 2,400 maps. The 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list of 
other publications of the Union, see the inside 
back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Confer- 
ences of American States, usually referred to as 
the Pan American Conferences. In addition to 
preparing the programs and regulations, the 
Union gives effect to the conclusions of the 
Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging 
for special or technical conferences in the inter- 
vals between the International Conferences. 
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Courtesty of American Forests 


WHITE OAK FOREST, COSTA RICA 


Some distance south of San José, this mountain forest of magnificent trees parallels the Inter-American 
Highway for about thirty miles. It averages a mile and a half in width. 
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Indians and Costa Rica 
DORIS STONE 


Costa Rica is part of the Central American 
mainland, the western neighbor of the 
Republic of Panama. Archeological and 
historical reports bear evidence to the 
fact that Costa Rica has always had 
Indians, and despite popular belief to the 
contrary, Costa Rica still has Indians, as 
part of the government’s actual educa- 
tional program substantiates. On _ the 
whole, however, it has ever been a land 
little known to the outsider. 
Archeologically, Costa Rica is fabulously 
rich, boasting gold objects of unexcelled 
workmanship. It is curious that in a 
country where literally no gold mine of 
any importance has been found to date 
gold figures by pre-Columbian craftsmen 
abound. Figures of people, of animals, of 
birds, fish, and reptiles, as well as heavy 
breastplates, head-bands, beads, and fish- 
hooks lie buried just under the surface 
of the earth or in ancient graves on rugged 
This talk was given in the Centro Cultural Costarri- 


cense-Norteamericano, San José, Costa Rica, on June 712, 
1947. 


hillsides. A hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold, considering only the intrin- 
sic value of the figures, was taken out of a 
single burial place in southeastern Costa 
Rica. In this section, on the Pacific side 
of the Osa Peninsula, modern man has 
brought slash lines and trained technicians 
to fish fine gold dust and occasional gold 
objects out of the sea sand when the tide 
is low. 

What does all this mean? The art of 
metallurgy has always been a _ highly 
valued one, from the time of the earliest 
European and Asiatic civilizations on. In 
America, it reached its highest develop- 
ment in the south, amongst the relatively 
little known cultures of Colombia and 
of the spectacular Peruvian plateau. And, 
possibly as an original extension from the 
south, or possibly as the result of trade or 
tribal migrations, the art of metallurgy, so 
complicated as to include the use of copper 
alloys and three kinds of gold in a single 
ornament, reached the Central American 
mainland, where it attained its height in 
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Courtesy of the Costa Rican Tourist Commission 


COSTA RICA 


This Central American Republic, lying between Nicaragua and Panama, has for a major part an elevated 
table land from 3,000 to 6,000 feet above the sea. Its chief mountains are mostly volcanic, the highest 


peak being Chirripd (13,000 feet). 


Of the various Indian tribes, the Borucas are to be found in the 


southeast part of the country, the Chorotega-Mangues on the Nicoya Peninsula, the Guatusos on the 
northern and western boundaries, the Chirripé in the northwest, and the Bribri in the southern moun- 
tains. The Nicoya Peninsula is the large one to the west, the Osa Peninsula the smaller one to the east. 


eastern Costa Rica, and became gradually 
of less importance in the more western 
regions outside of Costa Rican boundaries. 

Green stone pendants form yet another 
extraordinary phase of Costa Rican pre- 
history. Made of fluorite, talc, or even 
jadeite (American jade), these ornaments 
appear in the shape of beads, and of 
figures akin to those of gold, and as exact 
copies in miniature of everyday household 
objects such as vessels, axes, and rattles, 
as well as portrait-like ceremonial heads. 
The jadeite figures are carved and pol- 


ished, carved with stone implements and 
polished with stone implements and fine 
sand as well as with wax from forest bees. 
Unlike the gold work, the jadeites have 
their center in the west, farther removed 
from South America and nearer to the 
great cultures of Mexico, which invaded 
neighboring Nicaragua, and nearer to 
the mysterious Maya of western Central 
America. 

But it is not only the finding of small ob- 
jects that makes the cultural past of Costa 
Rica important. Stone faces and figures, 
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portrait-like with marked individual char- 
acteristics, and stone heads and figures 
carefully executed lie scattered in the rain- 
forests, or buried in stone-lined graves, 
especially on the Caribbean side of the 
country. All of these things are obvious. 
They talk for themselves, telling their uses 
as adornments or ceremonial offerings and 
representations. 

In the southeast, however, a mystery 
element appears, so large and apparent 
in itself as to become more mysterious 
because no satisfactory explanation of its 
presence has been made to date. This is 
a complex of stone spheres, perfectly 
executed round balls of solid rock ranging 
from five inches to seven feet in circum- 
ference. What is yet more amazing, these 


balls are found in a flood-plain area, a 
region where no stone, outside of small 
river rocks, occurs in a natural state. 
Notwithstanding the size and weight of 
these spheres, still no Spanish account 
is known to relate their existence, much 
less to suggest their purpose, and the 
present-day Indians of the vicinity only 
shrug their shoulders and murmur apa- 
thetically, ‘A saber?” ‘‘Who knows? We 
don’t,’ when pressed for an answer. 

This is pre-history, unknown and unex- 
plained in its greater part, left for the 
research of the archeologist and the mus- 
ings of the visionaries. 

The Spanish Conquest brought other 
questions to Costa Rica. It brought a new 
sense of values and a type of civilization 





Courtesy of Doris Stone 


PRE-COLUMBIAN GOLD FIGURES 


Although there are no gold mines of any importance in Costa Rica, numerous gold figures of animals, 
people, birds, fish, and reptiles, as well as breastplates, head-bands, beads, and fishhooks have been found 
in ancient graves. 
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Courtesy of Doris Stone 


PRE-COLUMBIAN GOLD FIGURES 


Archeologically speaking, Costa Rica is fabulously rich in objects of this kind. The ones pictured above 
are from the collection of Jaime Solera. 


neither understood nor even completely 
absorbed by the indigenous inhabitants. 

In a sense, it is part of the tragedy of 
Costa Rica that the early European settlers 
came late, and came to work their own 
farms for themselves, much as the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to New England, not to use 
slaves or to get rich quick overnight 
through Indian labor, as happened in the 
sreat viceroyalties of Mexico and Peru, and 
in Guatemala. Elsewhere fabulous gold 
mines, which in Costa Rica are non-exist- 
ent, helped to foster this difference. The 
Spaniard came to Costa Rica to farm his 
own land, to live, and to work, much as he 
had worked in the country districts of 
mother Spain. He brought the cow. He 
brought the heritage of the painted ox- 
cart, and he killed the Indians in the high- 


land section, where a temperate climate 
appealed to the southern European mind. 
The Indian totally disappeared from the 
central plateaus. It was hardly a question 
of absorption, but one of actual extermina- 
tion such as we find in New England 
history. 

The Indian disappeared from the high- 
land area, and with him his culture and 
many of his foodstuffs. Curiously enough, 
it was his medicines and foodstuffs that 
first attracted decided attention from such 
outstanding leaders of the Conquest as 
Juan Vasquez de Coronado, the priest 
Juan de Estrada Ravago, and Fray 
Agustin de Zevallos. The pimiento (all- 
spice) tree, whose fruit served to dull head- 
aches and ease pain, much as the modern 
aspirin; the leaf which was used as salt 
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when none was available—these and other 
items disappeared from the knowledge of 
the early settlers. Most had had no such 
things in Spain, for the peppers and spices 
of the East Indies had needed the pocket- 
book of kings and nobles and were far 
beyond reach of the tiller of the land. 
Away from the central plateau, back in 
the hot humid area of the coast, and in the 
little known forests of the south and east, 
there the Indians remained and there the 
early settlers barely penetrated. Yet, as 
late as colonial times a few attempts at 
colonization were made in the section of 
Boruca, where precious weavings of purple 
thread fit for the King or the Pope were 
current, and in the Talamanca hills, 


STONE BALLS AND ANIMAL 
FIGURES 


Stone figures, such as the ones at right, 
have been found in a number of graves 
and scattered in the forests, particularly 
on the Caribbean side of Costa Rica. 
The discovery of the stone balls in the 
southeast flood-plain area presents some- 
thing of a mystery, as no one knows how 
they got there or what their purpose is. 
They are perfect spheres of solid rock, 
ranging from five inches to seven feet in 
circumference. 





where the location of legendary gold and 
emerald mines was whispered by father to 
son. Beyond this, there was little effort 
to move outside of the central area, and 
even the very early colonizers, who re- 
mained on the Nicoya Peninsula in the 
southwest, tended to drift slowly northward 
to the more pleasing climate of the uplands. 

In truth, it was more the Church, and a 
scattering of adventurers who were after 
gold, that persisted in maintaining the 
eastern settlements. When, in the 17th 
and 18th centuries, the courage of the 
Talamancan tribes rose once more after 
being blunted by the confusion of a con- 
quest made through the aid of firearms 
(hitherto unknown to the Indians), and 


Courtesy of American Antiquity 
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of that terrible animal the horse, the towns 
and missions of this region were burned, 
and all non-Indians massacred, neither the 
Church nor the State cared to reembark 
on such a perilous and unnecessary move 
as an attempt at recolonization. There 
was plenty of land elsewhere in the country 
with better climate, more plains, and less 
craggy mountains. The authorities paid 
heed to the fact that Chirripo, the highest 
peak in Costa Rica and the second highest 
in Central America, some 13,000 feet, lay 
right in the heart of Talamanca. Land 
was available elsewhere, good land with 
easy transportation. Gold could still be 
washed from the rivers descending to the 
coast, and the few who sought the mines 
could take the road of the adventurer 
farther inland. It was not necessary to 
risk lives and family comfort and happi- 
ness. 

It was necessary, nonetheless, to retaliate, 
and in so doing, curiously enough, the 
State unconsciously copied the system 
initiated in America by the powerful 
Incas of Peru at the height of their era 
and uprooted the most turbulent of the 
rebellious peoples, the Térrabas, from 
their ancestral home, transplanting them 
to land of the Boruca Indians in the south- 
east. The Spaniards earlier had moved 
the Quepos and the Cotos to Boruca in 
forced colonizations. Other peoples also 
were transplanted to a lesser degree. 
Some Bribri and Cabécares were settled 
in the central eastern portion, at the foot 
of the Talamanca range, on the southern 
side, where centuries earlier their ancestors 
had descended to war against the more 
peaceful Borucas of the Pacific region. 

And so they stay, even today, remote, 
scattered peoples, once of a long, proud 
heritage. They stay, even today, on the 
fringes of the non-Indian population 
which has not yet felt the economic 
necessity to leave the high temperate 


plateau area of Central Costa Rica. 
Many indigenous groups have totally 
disappeared. The highland Huetar, for 
example, was completely destroyed by the 
first conquerors. The Chorotega-Man- 
gues of the Nicoya Peninsula, whose 
knowledge of hieroglyphic writing and 
possession of deer-skin books amazed the 
Spaniards and point to a northern ancestry, 
still are found in closed, small communi- 
ties in the Nicoya hills. They are found 
without their language, without their 
weavings which claimed the praise of such 
a hardened critic as Oviedo, and without 
any semblance of their ancient greatness. 

Along the northern and western bounda- 
ries of the country, we find today the 
Guatuso Indians. They are descendants 
of the very ancient and now extinct Coro- 
bicis with whom the Chorotegas vied for 
the honor of being the oldest and original 
inhabitants of the land; and of the now 
non-existent Votos, who inhabited a region 
producing the pepper trees that delighted 
Coronado, and who were governed by a 
female ruler; and, possibly, of the now 
extinct Suerres, who kept in cultivation with 
cacao trees the humid, lush, northwestern 
area where only the jungle is found today. 
The Guatusos are poor, miserably so; 
they are a people who live in sickness, fear, 
and awe of all foreigners, ever in dread of 
enslavement. 

This is the history of the greater portion 
of the indigenous population of Costa 
Rica. 

There are certain groups of these Indians, 
however, who retain beneath the crafty, 
dull attitude that is always assumed when 
dealing with non-Indians, a knowledge 
and utilization of their surroundings which 
is born from the experiences of the past 
and the culture of their forebears. 

In the southeast and northeast, we have 
mentioned the Boruca, the Térraba, the 
Bribri, and the Cabécar; amongst this last 
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Courtesy of Doris Stone 


CIRCULAR CHIRRIPO HUT 


This type of dwelling is still in use by the Chirrip6é Indians, who form one of the more primitive of the 
Costa Rican tribes. 


group we count the more primitive Chir- 
ripo whose territory lies still farther to the 
north and west. 

These Indian populations talk their own 
language, sing their own songs, and re- 
count their own legends. ‘The tribes of 
the Caribbean side and the Talamancan 
forests excel in making fiber-string bags, 
knitted painstakingly with the fingers and 
dyed with leaves and barks of the wood- 
land. It is this same woodland, also, and 
the lore of its herbs and barks, that has 
produced today the nearest to an effective 
antidote against the bite of the dread bush- 
master. It is these tribes which still fur- 
nish a priceless model to the student of a 
pre-Columbian way of life. Bark cloth, 


medicine men living in circular-shaped 
houses, tabus, clans, and secondary burials, 
and unbelievable customs of the past still 
in use in the present can be found among 
them. 

But the most remarkable, and in a sense, 
the most useful of all these southern people, 
is that composite group the Borucas. Cul- 
ture can take only certain roads. ‘There 
are only certain ways in which the human 
mind can unfold. While our modern 
scientists have been busily hunting meth- 
ods of aid for textile factories, for example, 
and through the complicated byroads of 
research have unfolded a botanical series 
of colored cottons, the Borucas of south- 
eastern Costa Rica have carefully culti- 
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vated a brown cotton, as their relatives 
farther southward in Ecuador and in Peru 
have cultivated, and in part forgotten, an 
equally old green and a blue cotton. 
There are three places known in the 
world where the single weft-weave pat- 
tern, that variety of weaving that does not 
permit the design to appear on the reverse 
side, has been found to any extent. Of 
these three places, Peru, Ecuador, and 
Costa Rica, only in the Oriente of Ecuador 
and among the Borucas of Costa Rica is 
this complicated art still practiced. The 
famous purple dye, obtained from a shell- 
fish known scientifically as Murex purpura, 
is still gathered. The Borucas, with a cur- 
ious sense of conservation that is singularly 
absent among the majority of men, do not 
kill the animal, as did the Indians of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico where formerly 
the same dye was known. The Borucas 
first turn the shell upside-down, thereby 
emptying the water, and then blow into 
it. This infuriates the creature, which 
reacts against its enemy by spitting back, 
a reaction which biologically is supposed 
to anesthetise its victim. The Indian is 
prepared, and places his roll of home-spun 





Courtesy of Doris Stone 


white cotton thread in front of the opening 
in the shell. The greenish-yellow fluid 
lands on the thread in sufficient quantity 
to penetrate the fibers. After it dries, 
this fluid turns a fast purple, and the 
thread can be woven into cloth, while 
the shellfish lives to expectorate another 
day. 

It is the Borucas who still chew a member 
of the Piper family to stop pain and to 
forget hunger. During the war, when 
quinine was scarce, and soldiers unac- 
customed to tropical conditions suffered 
and died from fever, it is an interesting 
fact that the Borucas, in spite of an occa- 
sional attack of malaria after visits to the 
mosquito-ridden coast, did not need 
quinine. In many of the yards of the 
Borucas, the tree Cedrén plauche, a decoction 
of whose fruit is effective in lowering 
fevers, is common. Even the diet of the 
Borucas is of universal interest. A princi- 
pal part of their foodstuff consists of the 
sporing fronds of ferns, flowers, and the 
inflorescence of palms. From such sources, 
many vitamins are obtained and, to be 
sure, certain ills, such as rheumatism and 
high blood pressure, are cured. 


BORUCA WOMAN WEAV- 
ING 


The Borucas still use the single- 

weft weave, which does not 

permit the design to appear on 

the reverse side. Ecuador is 

the only other country in the 

world where this complicated 
art is still practiced. 
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It is with good justification, therefore, 
that the present Costa Rican government 
has turned its attention towards these 
little known groups of southeastern and 
northeastern Costa Rica. An educational 
program based on agriculture and the 
revival of tribal arts is now in process. 
It is a program that will take the burden 
of at least three thousand individuals off 
the already overloaded economy of the 


coffee-growing Central Plateau. For the 
first time, it will combine the white man’s 
practical sciences, such as health and 
sanitary methods, modern agriculture, 
and new crops, with the best of the old 
indigenous culture, and by so doing, will 
recreate a pride in one of its largest po- 
tential working groups. At the same time 
it may perhaps contribute new knowledge 
to medical science and the arts. 





Romulo Gallegos 


President of Venezuela 


RémuLo GALLecos, candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic Action Party of Venezuela, won 
a sweeping victory in the presidential 
elections of December 14, 1947. He takes 
office on February 15, 1948, and his term 
runs to April 19, 1952. 

The December elections were a landmark 
in Venezula’s history, since for the first 
time in a presidential election all adults of 
18 and over were guaranteed direct, uni- 
versal, secret suffrage. Provision for this 
was made in the new Constitution and in 
the electoral law of September 19, 1947,' 
although similar privileges had previously 
been granted for the purpose of electing a 
Constituent Assembly in 1946. Out of a 
total population of approximately 4,000,- 
000, about 1,500,000 men and women 
voted in the December 1947 elections. 

Internationally known as a writer, the 
new Venezuelan President was born in 
Caracas on August 2, 1884, the son of 
Rémulo Gallegos Osfo and Rita Freire 
Guruceaga. He received his education 
at the Central University of Caracas and 
began his teaching career in the high 
schools of Venezuela. From 1912 to 1918, 
he served as assistant principal of the 
Caracas High School, and from 1918 to 
1920, as assistant principal of the Normal 
School for Men, In addition to these duties, 
Gallegos also taught philosophy at the 
Andrés Bello High School in Caracas 
between 1912 and 1930, and was made 
director of this institution in 1922. While 
he was teaching he was also writing. 

Gallegos was opposed to the dictator- 
ship that prevailed in his country under 

1 See BULLETIN, January 1947, p. 52. 
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Juan Vicente Gémez from 1908 to De- 
cember 1935, and in 1931 he showed his 
disfavor by going into voluntary exile. He 
spent five years in the United States and 
Europe, and did not return to Venezuela 
until 1936, after Gomez’ death. At that 


time, he was appointed Minister of 
National Education, which office he held 
for three months, and in 1937 he was 
elected deputy to the National Congress 
for the Federal District, where he served 
as a member of the opposition until 1940. 
Later, Gallegos became President of the 
Municipal Council for the Federal Dis- 
trict and was nominated as opposition 
candidate to run against General Isaias 
Medina in the presidential elections of 
1941. The election was by the national 
legislature, not by popular vote, and 
Gallegos was defeated. 

In 1941, Gallegos founded and presided 
over the Democratic Action Party, which 
overthrew the Medina government in 
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1945. Refusing the presidency, he con- 
tinued his leadership of the party under 
the government of the Revolutionary 
Junta headed by Romulo Betancourt. 
The party nominated Gallegos as its 
candidate last summer, after promulga- 
tion of the Constitution of July 5, 1947. 

The program of the Democratic Action 
Party is frequently described as middle- 
of-the-road progressive and liberal. It 
Bimsmtombettem) the lot! (of the masses, 
abolish illiteracy, improve agricultural 
and sanitary conditions through govern- 
ment action and subsidy, sponsor national 
industries, do away with military control 
of civilian affairs, and work for freedom 
of worship, the press, assembly, and peti- 
tion. In addition to its victory in the 
presidential elections, the Democratic 
Action Party also won substantial majori- 
ties in the National Congress and in most 
of the State legislatures. 

Romulo Gallegos is best known abroad 
as Venezuela’s most distinguished man of 
letters. He started his literary career in 
1909 as editor of a Caracas magazine 
called La Alborada, and later contributed 
short stories to two other publications. In 
after years, however, he devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the realistic novel, his most 
famous book being Dona Barbara, which 
received the award of the Best Book of the 
Month Association of Madrid in October 
1929. ‘This and many additional works 
have been translated into foreign languages 
and the originals are used as standard 
texts in American colleges. 

The New York Times for December 22, 
1947 devoted its entire Topics of the Times 
column to a discussion of Dofia Barbara. 
A portion of its commentary is given 
below: 

‘Heroine, hero, admirably etched lesser 
characters, typical Venezuelan llaneros, 
magnificent riders, daring swimmers, loyal, 
tricky, witty, chivalrous, nonchalant givers 


and takers of violent death—all these 
throng the pages of Dofia Barbara, making 
it a veritable epic of Venezuela. But the 
book’s real hero and its real heroine, and 
the real heart of its enthralling narrative, 
are to be sought not in those peopling the 
llano evoked by its author, but in the 
llano itself, as it is revealed with extraor- 
dinary vividness by Sefior Gallegos— 
the llano—‘lovely and terrible, with 
plenty of room for beautiful life and 
atrocious death... the llano which 
frightens, but not with a cold fear that 
freezes the heart, but with a fear that is 
warm, like the great winds of its sun- 
baked immensity. .. .’ ” 

Lowell Dunham makes the following 
comments: 

‘‘As an interpreter of Venezuela, Ga- 
llegos is extraordinarily well equipped for 
his task. He has an intimate knowledge of 
the geography of his country, of its people, 
their psychology, customs, and language. 
He is especially concerned with the prob- 
lem of improving the lot of the peons and 
labors to make his compatriots more keenly 
aware of the ills that beset them. . 
He is a master of dialogue, which is always 
spontaneous and authentic... . His 
characters are well developed and 
convincing. This is especially true of 
the characters in Dofa Bdarbara—one of 
the greatest pieces of Latin American 
fiction.” ? 

Other novels by Gallegos include: 
Reinaldo Solar, 1920; La Trepadora, 1925; 
Cantaclaro, 1933; Canaima, 1934; Pobre 
Negro, 1937. Of these books, Cantaclaro 
and Canaima, as well as Dofia Barbara, have 
been filmed by Mexican motion picture 
companies and have enjoyed great popu- 
larity both in Latin America and in the 
United States. 

2 Critical Introduction and Biography (p. xx), in an 


edition of Dota Béarbara published by F. S. Crofts © 
Co., New York, 1945. 


Dr. José Maria Bello 


Ambassador, Representative of Brazil 
on the Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


THE post of Representative on the Govern- 
ing Board, with rank of Ambassador, 
which Brazil has maintained since the 
Inter-American Conference on Problems 
of War and Peace at Mexico City in 1945, 
was assumed by Dr. José Maria Bello in 
October 1947. Dr. Bello succeeded Dr. 
Joao Carlos Muniz at the Pan American 
Union. 

The new Representative was born in 
1886 on a Pernambuco sugar plantation 
which had been his family’s home for more 
than a hundred years. After secondary 
education at Recife, he entered the School 
of Juridical and Social Sciences at Rio de 
Janeiro, and in 1911 was awarded his doc- 
torate inlaw. At the same time, following 
a life-long inclination toward journalism, 
he was writing for various Rio newspapers; 
later he became an editor. Dr. Bello 
entered the field of education as professor 
of the history of civilization at the Uni- 
versity of the Federal District, and shortly 
after receiving this post was appointed by 
the Government to a professorship in 
introductory law at the University of 
Brazil. He has contributed to Brazil’s 
leading publications, and is a well-known 
author and critic. 

In 1919, Dr. Bello was attaché to the 
Brazilian delegation at the Versailles peace 
conference. He spent some time traveling 
through Europe for study and observation, 
and represented his country at three Inter- 
national Parliamentary Conferences on 
Commerce—at Rome in 1925, Rio de 
Janeiro in 1927, and Berlin in 1929. 
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Over the years, Dr. Bello’s intellectual 
career was tempered by an active interest 
in politics. He served as deputy, then 
senator, to the Federal Congress from his 
native state. Although elected Governor 
of Pernambuco, he never took office, owing 
to the Revolution of 1930. He has served 
as attorney to the Ministry of Finance, and 
as Attorney General of the Prefecture of 
Rio de Janeiro. 

With the close of hostilities in 1945, Dr. 
Bello returned to Europe to compare 
post-war conditions with those he remem- 
bered from the years following the first 
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World War. He lived in Portugal for a 
time, and was in France when he received 
his appointment to the Pan American 
Union. 

Among Dr. Bello’s works are Estudos 
Criticos, Novos Estudos Criticos, Ensaios Po- 
liticos e Literarios, AM argem dos Livros, and 
Inteligéncia do Brasil, in the field of criticism ; 
a novel entitled Os Exilados; Panorama do 
Brasil, a sociological study of Brazilian life; 


Filosofia do Dureito; Democracia e Anti- 
Democracia; and a Retrato de ga de Queiroz, 
written in 1945 on the centenary of this 
Portuguese writer and thinker. He is at 
work on a Historia da Repiblica, of which 
the first volume has already been pub- 
lished. It covers the history of Brazil 
to the end of the 19th century, through 
the administration of Campos Salles; the 


second will bring it down to 1930. 





Indépendance d’ Haiti 


Janvier 1804. — Janvier 1948 


ANTOINE BERVIN 


Chef de la Section Frangaise, Union Panaméricaine 


Le Calendrier Interaméricain dressé cette 
année a l’usage des maitres et éléves des 
Trois Amériques rappelle 4 la premiére 
ligne de sa premiére page que la deuxiéme 
nation indépendante du continent, aprés 
les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, est la Ré- 
publique d’Haiti. Etats-Unis: 4 Juillet 
1776, Haiti: 1° Janvier 1804! Voila les 
deux pays, qui d’une main blanche et 
d’une main noire ouvrent les deux Portails 
dew liistome vdul SOV Tilicme: Yer du 
XVIXiéme siécles dans lHémisphére Oc- 
cidental. L’Education certes, est un do- 
maine qui a sa déontologie et ses hautes 
traditions. IJ est certain dés lors que les 
instituteurs américains sauront dégager 
pour l’enseignement de leurs éléves non 
seulement la grandeur de ces événements 
en eux-mémes qui ont décidé du destin 
d’une large portion de ’humanité, mais 
encore leur répercussion et leurs consé- 
quences dans le temps et dans l’espace. 
Sans doute, ils feront sentir 4 leurs jeunes 
auditeurs curieux de savoir les lois de la 
nature et avides de connaitre les origines de 
Vhomme autant que les raisons de sa 
destinée dans ce monde, comment—pour 
Haiti surtout—des conglomérats humains 
doués de sensibilité comme le commun des 
étres vivants, meurtris et avilis sous la 
pression ignoble des moeurs et des lois 
scélérates de l’époque se sont révoltés et 
ont tout bouleversé par la combinaison des 
forces morales et spirituelles triomphantes. 
De 1a des transformations politiques pro- 
fondes, des modifications géographiques 
considérables et la disparition a jamais 
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des “‘commandeurs” qui avaient amenés 
dans le continent la désolation et la mort. 

Le dernier coup de canon tiré a Vertiéres, 
dans la Commune du Cap-Haitien, le 18 
Novembre 1803, annongait une ére nou- 
velle dans Tile et dans 1l’Hémisphere, 
un drapeau nouveau s’élevait a Phorizon 
et Haiti entrait dans la communauté des 
Nations. Naturellement, certains maitres 
d’écoles raconteront cette ¢popée a leur 
facon, et probablement en quelques 
minutes. D’aucuns diront ce qu’ils vou- 
dront selon leurs connaissances personnelles 
et surtout selon leur degré d’impartialité. 
Ceux qui lauront appris sous langle de 
leurs préjugés en feront une _ histoire 
comme toutes les autres, mais ceux qui 
Pauront lu avec leur intelligence et leur 
coeur, comme un Wendell Phillips, par 
exemple, et avec une dose normale 
déquité y verront une épopée formi- 
dable digne de la grandeur des Thermo- 
pyles. 

Cette aventure fut tellement grandiose 
et extraordinaire que les poétes haitiens 
mirent cent ans pour la chanter sur des 
thémes différents. Les échos traversérent 
les mers, les circonstances en furent tra- 
duites dans toutes les langues et les héros 
principaux honorés dans la plupart des 
galeries interaméricaines. L’Histoire du 
monde a donc retenu ce chapitre. Mais 
le courage du peuple haitien ne se limite 
pas seulement, comme on pourrait le 
croire, a l’action militaire. Dans lPordre 
civil, par les mille obstacles qu’il doit 
surmonter chaque jour, il prouve un héro- 
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isme égal a celui démontré sur les champs 
de bataille. La trajectoire qui part de 
1803 pour aboutir a nos jours couvre 
une longue série de péripéties politiques, 
économiques et sociales, les unes aussi 
dignes d’observations passionnantes que 
les autres pour les historiens, les socio- 
loguesetles hommes d’Etat. En effet, voila 
un petit pays qui partit de zéro dans tous 
les domaines, avec un matériel humain 
dépourvu de toute formation, sans éco- 
nomie, sans finances, sans écoles, et ce 
qu'il y a de plus triste, sans amis nulle 
part, ayant en face de soi une double in- 
sularité géographique et linguistique, par- 
tant sans communication avec le monde 
extérieur. I] ne lui restait en partage 
qu’une seule ressource d’ordre essentielle- 
ment psychologique: un arsenal d’orgueil! 
Oui, et rien que cela, rien que ce facteur 
moral. Telles furent les conditions du 
départ. Aucune nation au monde ne 
débuta dans des conditions plus pénibles. 
Née dans la douleur, elle grandit dans les 
larmes et la souffrance. Rien que pour 
cela, ne devrait—elle pas sentir davantage, 
dans ce siécle de christianisme triomphant, 
la sympathie de son entourage? Hélas, 
c’est tout le contraire qu’on observa. De 
partout ce fut une accumulation d’in- 
trigues €pouvantables. Des embuches sur 
sa voile sont semées comme a plaisir. Des 
différends diplomatiques surgissent, s’ag- 
gravent et sont suivis des réclamations les 
plus odieuses, en dépit des décisions con- 
traires de justice. Chaque jour donnait 
naissance a un tourment nouveau. Mais 
les peuples dont Ame nationale est trem- 
pée a la source méme des plus dures 
épreuves deviennent pour ainsi dire im- 
munisés contre les revers nouveaux. IIs 
peuvent étre abattus pour un temps par 
les circonstances, sans qu’ils soient vaincus 
pour cela. Et lorgueil s’alliant plus tard 
a une ferme détermination ils parviennent 
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a modifier leur destin. 


Ainsi donc, de 1804 a nos jours, la 
République d’Haiti entreprend la ré- 
habilitation de son matériel humain, elle 
Péléve progressivement a la lumiére et a 
la dignité humaine par léducation. ‘Telle 
était d’ailleurs la haute pensée du roi 
Henri Christophe lorsqu’il créa des aca- 
démies, des théatres, une imprimerie et 
quwil batit tout d’une piece un ordre 
nobiliaire avec des ducs, des marquis et 
des barons dans le but d’inculquer a son 
entourage les notions suprémes de la 
culture, des formes et des bienséances. 
Avec 104 Communes, Haiti érige un 
systeme politique et administratif qui 
assure l’équilibre de la structure gouverne- 
mentale échaffaudée elle-méme sur les 
trois grands pouvoirs de Etat: ?Exécutif, 
le Législatif et le Judiciaire. Une Ad- 
ministration Fiscale chargée de percevoir 
les taxes légales et d’effectuer les dépenses 
budgétaires ou celles ordonnées par les 
Chambres législatives fonctionne a travers 
tout le pays. Une Chambre des Comptes 
controle elle-méme la comptabilité pu- 
blique. L’économie haitienne, inexistante 
au début, bien que basée sur Pagriculture 
avec les aléas inhérents aux entreprises 
agricoles, assure quand méme des revenus 
sufhsants permettant 4 Etat de faire face 
aux obligations annuelles de treize Dé- 
partements ministériels, plus l’entretien de 
Armée et les amortissements réguliers des 
emprunts extérieurs.! Sa balance com- 
merciale se chiffre pour le dernier exercice 
fiscal 1945-46 A $38.744.909. Son réseau 
économique se développe normalement 
avec 25 pays du monde, dont 15 du con- 
tinent américain et la chaine des iles 
antiléennes par l’exportation de ses pro- 
duits: café, figues-bananes, sisal, coton, 
sucre, cacao, huiles essentielles, bois d’aca- 

1 Une forte partie de nos obligations financiéres a été 
réglée en Juillet 1947, par le versement de $6.000.000 a 


la Banque de New-York pour le rachat des Bonds 
séries A et C de ? Emprunt 1922 et 1923. 
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Fondateur de l’ Indépendance Haitienne, couronné 
Empereur sous le nom de Jacques 1¢™, mourut a 
Page de 48 ans en 1806. Ses restes reposent 
ensemble avec ceux d’Alexandre Pétion au 
Mausolée National de Port-au-Prince. 


jou, coprah, peaux d’animaux, une variété 
notable d’articles fabriqués 4a la main, en 
bois et en sisal, connus sous le nom de 
‘petite industrie,”? comprenant des souliers, 
des pantoufles, des sacs 4 main, etc. 

Dans l’ordre extérieur elle entretient des 
relations diplomatiques et consulaires ac- 
tives et passives par l’organe de 4 Ambas- 
sades, 16 Légations et 36 Consulats dans 
20 pays d’Amérique et d’Europe. Elle 
appartient a la plupart des organisations 
internationales. 

Au point de vue culturel, les différentes 
générations qui se sont suivies de l’Indé- 
pendance a cette date ont accumulé une 
bibliographie étonnante quand on consi- 
dére le pourcentage infime de ceux qui 
ont participé d’une maniére active a la 


vie intellectuelle du pays. Bien que la 
Bibliographie Générale et Méthodique d Haiti 
préparée par Ulrick Duvivier (Imprimerie 
de lEtat, Port-au-Prince, Haiti) ne soit 
pas compleéte, on peut dire sans crainte de 
se tromper quil y a environ 10.000 
ouvrages haitiens écrits dans tous les 
genres. En voici quelques tétes de chapi- 
tres qui serviront a Védification de tous. 
Sciences: sciences médicales, physiques et 
naturelles, sciences maritimes et juridiques, 
législation, codes, doctrines, jurisprudence, 
sciences économiques et financiéres. Lit- 
térature: Poésie, essais, romans, nouvelles, 
contes, théatres, histoire. Pédagogie: ou- 
vrages scolaires. Documents publics, diplo- 
matiques et parlementaires. Quant aux 
organes de presse, la Bibliographie Géné- 
rale de Duvivier, quoique incompléte 
encore sur ce point et ne s’arrétant qu’a 
1941, signale qu’il a été publié en Haiti, 
de 1807, année de la parution du premier 
journal haitien La Sentznelle, a nos jours, 
plus de 800 journaux et revues de tous 
genres et de toutes tendances. Les arts 
libéraux se sont développés sur une échelle 
plus modeste, mais déja le répertoire 
national retient avec beaucoup de fierté 
les compositions musicales de Justin Elie, 
Occide Jeanty, Ludovic Lamothe, Luc 
Jean-Baptiste, Franck Lasségue, Werner 
Jaegerhuber, qui ont crée des oeuvres 
riches, délicates, tirées pour la plupart de 
Phistoire et du folklore indigénes. Ces 
jours-ci la peinture haitienne est accueillie 
avec la plus vive sympathie dans les Salons 
d’Exposition de New York, de Paris et de 
Washington. Le reste est a lavenant. 
Voila en termes brefs quelques indications 
qu’il convenait de rappeler a occasion du 
144€me anniversaire de l’Indépendance 
de mon pays, qui serviront, je l’espére, a 
édifier les jeunes amis du continent autant 
que le souvenir émotionnel de l’épopée 
émancipatrice de 1803. 

Evidemment, les Haitiens n’ont pas la 
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prétention de croire quwils ont réalisé 
Poeuvre de civilisation qu’ils se doivent 
a eux-mémes d’édifier, ne serait-ce que 
pour justifier le ‘“‘coup de _ tonnerre” 
quils ont fait éclater dans le continent, 
mais ils aimeraient voir les uns et les 
autres prendre en considération les con- 
ditions é€pouvantables dans _ lesquelles 
Haiti prit naissance, les difficultés in- 
nombrables qu’elle a rencontrées dans 
son existence nationale et qu’en définitive 
les gens bien pensant apprécient ses efforts 
de chaque jour pour afhirmer sa person- 
nalité. Naturellement le concept “‘civilisa- 
tion” est sujet a de multiples interpréta- 
tions et il ne peut étre compris qu’a la 
lumiére des origines, de la formation des 
peuples et de leur orientation particuliére 
dans la vie. Notre Haiti elle-méme, telle 
qu’elle se situe actuellement, se trouve a 
une €tape décisive de son destin. L’his- 
toire dira si elle entend s’attacher ir- 
rémédiablement a la civilisation cultu- 
relle francaise qu’elle s’est acquise et 
dont elle est si fiére, a la civilisation 
technique américaine dont elle recoit in- 





volontairement les influences ou si elle 
aura assez de vigueur morale pour en 
créer une a soi ou d’établir enfin une 
combinaison sortable des deux premiéres, 
comme d’ailleurs le recommanderait la 
sagesse et Pintelligence du siécle. 

Mais quwimporte la voie qu’elle aura 
choisie, Haiti restera quand méme un 
petit pays intéressant a plus d’un titre, a 
cause précisément des particularités de 
son histoire, de ses coutumes pittoresques, 
de sa culture afro-latine si riche de 
promesses, des races différentes qui s’y 
rencontrent et se mélangent, de sa 
société si élégante, de son folklore si 
abondant. Et lorsque par l’influence du 
temps les forces du monde seront plus 
équilibrées a la faveur des conquétes 
spirituelles successives, que les hommes 
verront les choses avec plus de sérénité 
et plus de bienveillance et que la valeur 
des peuples se mesurera a l’échelle de ce 
quwils “sont” qu’a celle de ce qu’ils “ont” 
je souris déja d’une satisfaction infinie a 
la pensée qu’a l’appel des peuples mon 
pays ne sera pas le dernier. 





The Voting Procedure 


in Inter-American Conferences 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Chief, Department of International Law and Organization, Pan American Union 


THE voting procedure in inter-American 
conferences and consultative meetings 
of Foreign Ministers has, until the signa- 
ture of the recent Rio de Janeiro treaty, 
always been marked by the greatest free- 
dom. From the first conference held at 
Washington in 1889-90 down to the Con- 
ference on Problems of War and Peace 
held at Mexico City in 1945, the voting 
procedure adhered closely to two funda- 
mental principles: no State was bound by 
a resolution or declaration from which it 
dissented; and on the other hand a major- 
ity of States were always free to adopt on 
their own account whatever resolutions 
or declarations they might believe would 
further their own particular interests. 
The Regulations of the Conference of 
1945 followed the traditional practice. 
A quorum was to consist in a majority of 
the nations participating in the Confer- 
ence. Both in plenary sessions and in 
committee meetings the delegations of the 
various States represented were to have but 
one vote, in accordance with the principle 
of equality of status. Votes upon reports 
or projects presented to the Conference 
were only to be taken when two-thirds of 
the States attending the Conference were 
represented. Except in cases expressly 
indicated in the regulations, reports and 
projects under consideration by the Confer- 
ence were to be “‘considered approved’’ 
when they obtained the affirmative vote 
of an absolute majority of the delegations. 
What meaning is to be attached to the 
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word “‘approved” as it appears after each 
of the resolutions listed in the Final Act 
of a conference? Clearly not that the 
resolution is to be considered binding upon 
States which voted against it and which 
carried their opposition to it so far as to 
enter a dissenting vote in the Final Act of 
the conference. This happens but rarely; 
but when it does happen there is no ques- 
tion whatever of a State being bound 
against its will. The principle of the 
equality of States has always been under- 
stood to protect any one of them against 
decisions to which it has not given its 
individual assent. In this respect the 
inter-American rule is the same as the 
international rule: in the adoption of new 
obligations each State is free to accept or 
to reject a proposed rule. But the refusal 
of the individual State to go along with 
others does not restrict the corresponding 
freedom of the others to act upon their own 
account. 

Dissents formally entered in the Final 
Act of a Conference thus appear to play 
much the same part as the refusal of a 
particular State to sign a multipartite 
treaty or the announcement of reserva- 
tions with respect to certain of its provi- 
sions. Inter-American resolutions which 
are no more than broad statements of 
desirable objectives are as a rule approved 
without dissent. In like manner, declara- 
tions of fundamental principles of law, not 
committing the States to specific acts, are 
in general unanimously adopted. When, 
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however, a resolution calls for concrete 
measures or seeks to commit the members 
of the conference to a particular policy 
involving the possibility of serious conse- 
quences, every effort is made to secure the 
unanimous agreement of all of the mem- 
bers. Such was the case with the Declara- 
tion of Lima of 1938, and with the resolu- 
tion of Rio de Janeiro of 1942 calling for 
the breaking of relations with the Axis 
Powers. In both cases it was imperative 
to demonstrate the solidarity of the Ameri- 
can Republics in the presence of a common 
danger. If the formula finally adopted 
was weaker than many States would have 
chosen, it had double the force of an agree- 
ment in which one or more of the leading 
States might have failed to join. 

The need of an exception to the tradi- 
tional rule became evident during the 
negotiations looking to the conclusion of a 
definitive treaty along the lines contem- 
plated in the Act of Chapultepec. Conti- 
nental security was the objective, not as 
a temporary measure to meet the emer- 
gency of the war, but as a permanent policy 
of inter-American regional defense under 
the terms of the Charter of the United 
Nations. But if a system of regional 
defense was to be set up at all, it must give 
assurance of its practical effectiveness. It 
would not do to proclaim principles of 
regional security and then fail to support 
them when the emergency arose. There 
was, of course, no question of allowing any 
State to exercise a veto power. The rule 
of unanimity in inter-American relations 
had never meant that. ‘The question was 
rather whether, if a unanimous agreement 
to act could not be obtained, it would be 
feasible for a majority to act on their own 
Could a system of regional 
defense be relied upon if one or more of the 
leading States should decide when the time 
came that they would not participate in it? 


account. 


Some concession to established tradi- 


tions was called for; but it was imperative 
that the concession should not weaken the 
authority of the decisions taken by the 
majority. In the replies of the American 
Governments to the consultation formu- 
lated by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union there was_ practical 
unanimity in favor of reaching agreement 
upon collective measures of defense by 
two-thirds of the parties, only one State 
being in favor of unanimity and one in 
favor of a simple or absolute majority. In 
response to the question whether the col- 
lective measures agreed upon in consulta- 
tion should be obligatory for all of the con- 
tracting parties or only for those which 
had voted to put them into effect, a sub- 
stantial majority favored making them 
obligatory upon all. But the importance 
of the minority opinion led to an adyjust- 
ment in accordance with which the deci- 
sion of a two-thirds majority should bind 
the whole body in respect to the determina- 
tion of the fact of aggression and in respect 
to the measures to be taken to repel aggres- 
sion, except that no State should be re- 
quired to use armed force without its con- 
sent. Articles 17 and 20 of the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro incorporate this decision. 

The voting procedure in the consultative 
meetings that may be called under the 
terms of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro thus 
differs markedly from the procedure un- 
der the Charter of the United Nations. 
Decisions are taken not by an exclusive 
Security Council, but by the consultative 
organ of the whole regional group. No 
right of veto exists by which a single State 
can block a decision fixing the party guilty 
of aggression. All are bound to cooperate 
in the sanctions agreed upon if these are 
limited to measures short of the use of 
armed force. Certain of these sanctions 
short of armed force could not be applied 
effectively by a two-thirds majority only. 
Unanimity in the breaking of economic 
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relations, for example, was a_ practical 
necessity. But in respect to the use of 
armed force, should the situation call for 
that extreme measure, unanimity, al- 
though desirable, was not indispensable. 
One or more States could hold back, but 
the others would be free to go ahead on 
their own account. 

Inter-American procedure under the 
treaty of Rio de Janeiro is thus marked at 
once by its simplicity and its practical 


effectiveness. It calls for the acceptance 
by all of the American States of the deci- 
sion of a two-thirds majority in matters in 
which unanimity is essential; and while re- 
specting the reluctance of States to pledge 
themselves to the use of armed force against 
their individual judgment of the necessi- 
ties of the case, it denies to any State the 
right to obstruct the action of other States 
which believe that the circumstances call 
for such measures. 


The Assembly of Librarians 
of the Americas 


MARIETTA DANIELS 
The Library of Congress, Washington 


Tue Assembly of Librarians of the Ameri- 
cas, held in Washington from May 12 
to June 6, 1947, was the culmination of 
the dreams and schemes of librarians 
throughout the Western Hemisphere for 
many years. The conference, organized 
by the Library of Congress with the as- 
sistance of the Department of State, under 
the latter’s cultural relations program, re- 
ceived the full cooperation of the Pan 
American Union, the governments of 
the other American repubics, and the 
American Library Association. Librarians 
from Puerto Rico, the Philippines, and 
Canada were sent by their organizations 
to join the delegates from the other 
American republics. ‘These were: 

Ernesto G. Gietz 


Augusto Raul Cortazar 
Carlos Victor Penna 


Argentina: 


Nivardo Paz 
Adrian Camacho Porcel 


Rubens Borba de Moraes 
Nair Miranda Piraja 


Bolivia: 


Brazil: 


Maria Luisa Monteiro 

Bernadette Sinay Neves 

Guiomar de Carvalho 
Franco 

Noemia Lentino 


Adalgisa Moniz de Aragao 
Chile: Héctor Fuenzalida 


Cecilia Jiménez 
Rubén Pérez Ortiz 


Colombia: 


Costa Rica: 
Cuba: 


Julian Marchena 

Fermin Peraza 

Jorge Aguayo 

Dominican Republic: Emilio Rodriguez Demo 
rizi 


Ecuador: Alfredo Chaves 


El Salvador: Baudilio Torres 
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Ricardo Castafieda Paga- 
nini 


J. Joaquin Pardo 


Guatemala: 


Haiti: Raymond Lavelanet 
Mexico: Clemente Lépez Trujillo 
Rafael Garcia Granados 
Nicaragua: Luis Cuadra Cea 
Panama: Galileo Patino 
Paraguay: Abdén Alvarez 
Peru: Jorge Basadre 
Venezuela: Enrique Planchart 
Canada: J. A. Brunet 
Margaret S. Gill 
William K. Lamb 
Philippines: Gabriel A. Bernardo 


Many librarians from the United States 
represented committees of the American 
Library Association and other professional 
organizations. 

Preliminary preparations for the Assem- 
bly and the general administration of the 
conference itself were made under the 
direction of Luther H. Evans, Librarian 
of Congress, by a secretariat consisting of 
Lewis Hanke, Francisco Aguilera, and 
Marietta Daniels of the Hispanic Founda- 
tion of the Library of Congress, and Ernesto 
G. Gietz of Argentina who, as temporary 
Consultant to the Library of Congress, 
served as secretary of the Interim Agenda 
Committee. At the first plenary session, 
Dr. Evans was elected chairman of the 
Assembly. 

The conference was formally opened on 
May 12 by Dr. Evans, “‘to foster library 
development in the Americas and _ to 
stimulate library relations among _ the 
countries of the Americas, within the 
framework of world library development, 
and in the interest of world-wide His- 
panic studies.” ‘The program, planned 
with the assistance of and suggestions from 
librarians throughout the Americas, was 
designed to cover the basic problems facing 
Latin American librarians and the many 


aspects of international library coopera- 
tion. In order to draw up a blueprint for 
carrying out the objectives determined by 
the Assembly, three types of meetings were 
held in accordance with the nature of the 
topic to be considered: general sessions, 
seminars, and committee meetings. 

General sessions, presided over by a 
Latin American moderator and a United 
States assistant moderator, with a panel to 
lead the discussion, provided an oppor- 
tunity for all delegates to discuss freely the 
role of the library in modern society, the 
resources necessary to make the library an 
influential social institution, the technical 
developments in library organization and 
development, and the broader aspects of 
modern library service, such as education 
for librarianship, extension of library 
service into rural and industrial areas, 
inter-library cooperation, and international 
library relations. 

During their deliberations the Latin 
American librarians agreed that the two 
fundamental difficulties they face in mak- 
ing their libraries live social institutions 
are lack of properly trained professional 
personnel and lack of public and govern- 
mental support in terms of awareness of 
the advantages of adequate library service 
and the financial means of maintaining it. 

Securing a well-rounded collection of 
book and non-book materials will depend 
on adequate financial support, a lessening 
of the customs, monetary, and copyright 
difficulties in the acquisition of foreign 
materials, the accessibility of official 
publications and periodical subscriptions, 
better exchange relations, the preparation 
of good trade and subject bibliographies, 
and a knowledge of the book resources 
in libraries or in the publishing field of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

For the maximum efficiency of the 
library in serving the reader, according to 
the discussions of the delegates in general 
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sessions, a considerable amount of work 
still remains to be done in Latin American 
libraries in the technical organization of 
the libraries and in the preparation of 
necessary tools in the languages of the 
Americas for both the preparation for 
and the practice of librarianship. The 
establishment of library schools and the 
improvement of existing ones was deemed 
necessary by the Latin American delegates. 
The Assembly, which began its delibera- 
tions with a preoccupation for the specific 
problems of Latin American libraries, 
closed its sessions on a note of optimism 
regarding international library relations, 
after receiving reports on the bibliographic 
and library programs of the American 
Library Association, the Department of 
State, the Pan American Union, and 
UNESCO. 


Seminars 


Seminars were held to permit more time 
for consultation and discussion on topics 
requiring expert or technical advice and 
knowledge. For the seminar on library 
architecture, an exhibit of trends in 
library architecture was prepared. Lead- 
ing architects and librarians who had been 
intimately concerned with library archi- 
tecture were present for consultation. 
Other seminars were held on the topics of 
children’s literature, union catalogues, 
photographic reproduction, bookbinding, 
and children’s literature. Noted authori- 
ties in the field attended, bringing with 
them special exhibits and practical sug- 
gestions. 


Committee activities 


Through the general sessions and semi- 
nars the atteading delegates exchanged 
opinions and knowledge and broadened 
their professional acquaintance. The 
most important work of the Assembly, 
however, was accomplished by the com- 


mittees. ‘These committees and their co- 
chairmen were as follows: 

I. Education for Librarianship: Carlos Victor 
Penna (Argentina) and Arthur E. Gropp 
(United States). 

II. Technical Processes: Jorge Aguayo (Cuba) 
and Amelia Krieg (United States). 

III. Acquisitions: Héctor Fuenzalida (Chile) 

and Phillips Temple (United States). 

IV. Bibliography: Augusto Radl Cortazar (Ar- 

gentina) and Miron Burgin (United 
States). 

V. Library Services and Development: Galileo 
Patino (Panama) and Helen T. Stein- 
barger (United States). 

VI. Executive Committee: Rubens Borba de 

Moraes (Brazil) and Jorge Basadre 
(Peru). 

VII. Inter-American Library Relations: Rubens 
Borba de Moraes (Brazil) and Janeiro 
Brooks (United States). 

VIII. Findings Committee: Francisco Aguilera 
(United States). 

The committee findings or recommenda- 
tions were presented to the Assembly 
at large and adopted in 57 resolutions at 
its closing sessions. ‘These accomplish- 
ments may be summarized as follows: 

The Committee on Education for Li- 
brarianship established standards for the 
professional preparation of librarians in 
Latin America and laid the groundwork 
for the formation of a Latin American 
Association of Library Schools and Library 
Science Professors. 

The Committee on Technical Processes 
arrived at several recommendations aimed 
at standardizing cataloguing and classifi- 
cation practices in American libraries and 
established committees and subcommittees 
to work on the problems that still remained 
unsolved. 

The Acquisitions Committee endeavored 
to resolve various problems relating to the 
acquisition of books, maps, government 
publications, and periodical publications, 
and made a number of recommendations 
to official government and international 
agencies to secure their cooperation. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE FOR THE SECOND ASSEMBLY OF LIBRARIANS OF THE 
AMERICAS 
This Committee, elected by the First Assembly, is composed of Luther H. Evans, of the United States; 


Jorge Basadre, of Peru, chairman; Rubens Borba de Moraes, of Brazil; Ernesto G. Gietz, of Argentina; 
and Fermin Peraza of Cuba. 


The Committee on Bibliography en- 
couraged the compilation of national trade 
and special bibliographies and set up a 
committee to compile bibliographies of 
library literature. It agreed upon certain 
standards for bibliographic entry which it 
considered advisable for adoption in bib- 
liographical compilation. 

The Committee on Library Services and 
Development, concerned with the ways and 
means of extending libraries and library 
services, recommended various activities 
to stimulate interest in and support for 
libraries. 

The Committee on Inter-American Li- 
brary Relations advocated autonomy for 
national libraries and the preparation of 
an exchange manual for acquisition pur- 
poses. 

In order to give some continuity to the 
work begun during the Assembly and to 


be undertaken by the committees estab- 
lished by the resolutions of the Assembly, 
it was considered advisable to consider 
the delegates members of a Preparatory 
Commission for the Second Assembly 
of Librarians of the Americas to be held 
possibly in 1949, and to select an Executive 
Committee which would supervise the work 
of the long-range projects proposed and 
carry forward the planning for the Second 
Assembly. The following delegates were 
elected to the Executive Committee: 

Rubens Borba de Moraes (Brazil) 

Ernesto G. Gietz (Argentina) 

Fermin Peraza (Cuba) 


Luther H. Evans (United States) 
Jorge Basadre (Peru), Chairman. 


Other activities of the Assembly 


The extra-curricular activities of the 
delegates to the Assembly were many and 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress 


DELEGATES TO THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF LIBRARIANS OF THE AMERICAS 


The Latin American delegates to the Assembly appear on the steps of the Library of Congress with some 
of their United States colleagues. 


varied. On the social calendar were the 
opening of the Pan American Union Book 
Exhibit on May 11, the buffet supper 
offered by the Pan American Union in the 
Aztec Garden, a dinner and _ literary 
evening at the Library of Congress honored 
by such celebrities as Juan Ramon Ji- 
ménez and Karl Shapiro (Gabriela Mis- 
tral sent a paper), a concert of the Budapest 
String Quartet and accompanying artists, 
a garden party at the home of Miss 
Janeiro Brooks, Librarian of the Pan 
American Union, a Department of State 
reception, and other such events. 

One day was spent visiting the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. A long 
week-end was passed in New York in- 
specting the New York Public Library 
and the Columbia University Library, and 
becoming acquainted with the officials 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the Mergenthaler Lino- 


type Company, the Library Journal, Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, and the H. W. Wilson 
Company. 

After the Assembly adjourned in Wash- 
ington the delegates toured the United 
States four weeks for the purpose of in- 
specting libraries and other educational 
institutions and discussing their common 
problems with librarians throughout the 
country. The itinerary included New 
England, the Middle West, the Southwest, 
and California. 

The final phase of the Assembly began 
on June 29 when the delegates gathered 
in San Francisco for the annual meeting 
of the American Library Association. 
There they took an active part in the pro- 
cedures of the conference. 


The blueprint for tomorrow 


The Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas officially came to a close in San 
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Francisco on July 5, 1947. ‘The founda- 
tion for a continuance of the work begun 
was laid before the Assembly adjourned in 
Washington on June 6. Plans for a second 
assembly are to be in the hands of the 
Executive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission as mentioned above. In 
addition to that committee, the following 
permanent committees or subcommittees 
were created: 


1. Latin American Association of Library Schools 
and Library Science Professors: Carlos Victor 
Penna (Argentina), Secretary General. 

2. Latin American Committee on Cataloguing: 
Gonzalo Velazquez (Puerto Rico), Maria 
Teresa Chavez (Mexico), Maria Luisa 
Monteiro (Brazil), Cecilia Jiménez (Colom- 
bia), Carlos Victor Penna (Argentina), 
Chairman. 

3. Joint Committee on Cataloguing Rules, with 
representatives of the Latin American Com- 
mittee on Cataloguing, the American Library 
Association, and the Canadian Library 
Association. 

4. Inter-American Committee on Classification: 
Héctor Fuenzalida (Chile), Chairman. 


5. Subcommittee on Classification for Roman 
Law: Jorge Basadre (Peru), Chairman. 

6. Latin American Committee on Library Science 
Bibliography: Augusto RaGl Cortazar (Ar- 
gentina), Secretary General. 

7. Inter-American Acquisitions Committee: Mrs. 
Edith C. Wise (United States), Chairman. 

8. Subcommittee to Compile a Selected List of 
Dealers in the Inter-American Book, Pe- 
riodical, and Map ‘Trade: Mrs. Edith C. 
Wise (United States), Chairman. 


These committees began to function 
immediately upon their establishment and 
their activity has continued to increase 
during the months following the adjourn- 
ment of the Assembly. 

The spirit of cooperation manifested by 
the institutions that supported the Assem- 
bly, as evidenced in the activities of the 
delegates during the sessions of the Assem- 
bly, and as apparent in the work that has 
been done by the delegates since July, 
points conclusively to a new era of achieve- 
ments in library fields and improvements 
in library science in the Americas. 





The Earthquake Problem in the Western 


Hemisphere 


EDWARD P. HOLLIS 
Seismological Representative, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, American Republics Program 


Part I 


Introduction 


EARTHQUAKES have often plagued the in- 
habitants of certain regions of the globe, 
technically called seismic zones or belts. 
Most of the countries of North, Central, 
and South America lie partly or, in some 
cases, almost entirely within such zones. 
The problem of mitigating the damaging 
effects of earthquakes is therefore one of 
great significance for the American Re- 
publics. 

In former times, those living in the active 
seismic belts had largely despaired of suc- 
cessfully coping with Nature and accord- 
ingly had resorted to the hope that nothing 
very serious would happen in their partic- 
ular communities. All too frequently, 
however, disasters occurred with frightful 
loss of life. True, some buildings were then 
strengthened on an empirical basis, but, 
by and large, reconstruction followed very 
much the old pattern. This procedure, 
observable in many instances even today, 
undoubtedly was due partly to the econom- 
ic factor involved in strengthening build- 
ings and probably even more to lack of 
knowledge as to what precautions should 
be taken. 

In the following discussion, an attempt 
is made, first, to show that, since the 
earthquake problem is common to most of 
the American Republics, much _ better 
results can be attained by attacking it on a 
cooperative basis; second, to outline what 
has been done thus far to contend with the 
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difficulty; and third, to suggest avenues of 
further research. 


Distribution of destructive earthquakes in the 
Western Hemisphere 


A tabulation of the important earth- 
quakes which have occurred in the West- 
ern Hemisphere during the last century 
and a half, together with brief descriptions, 
is given at the end of this article. The 
maps (figures 1 and 2) show the general 
localities in which these shocks were cen- 
tered. It is apparent that there are very 
few countries in the Western Hemisphere 
that do not suffer from destructive earth- 
quakes. 

It will be noted from the maps that 
the shocks are concentrated in certain 
areas; these are the regions previously 
referred to as seismic zones or belts. 
Furthermore, most of the active volcanoes 
of the Western Hemisphere are situated 
in these same general regions. Inasmuch 
as there appears to be a widespread mis- 
understanding concerning the relation of 
earthquakes to volcanic activity, a brief 
explanation is given here. 

Earthquakes may be divided into two 
main classes—volcanic and tectonic. Shocks 
of the first type are produced in the imme- 
diate vicinity of an active volcano by 
fluctuations in gas pressure in the throat 
of the volcano and by hammer effects 
when a moving mass of magma finds itself 
suddenly stopped by solid material through 
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which it is unable to force a path. Such 
shocks indicate a critical situation within 
the cone and are likely to be accompanied 
or followed by actual ejection of lava. 
However, earthquakes produced in this 
way are of relatively low energy and are 
felt over only a very limited area adjacent 
to the volcano. Occasionally, damage 
may occur, but never at a distance of 
more than a few miles. 

The second type of shock, the tectonic 
earthquake, is associated with deforma- 
Honor the earths cqust. Imi ithe: most 
active seismic zones, such crustal disturb- 
ances have occurred on a large enough 
scale for a sufficient length of time to 
produce mountain ranges, plateaus, and 
ocean deeps. These processes take place 
partly by folding of the crust and partly 
by actual fracturing when the deforming 
forces have produced a stress greater 
than the breaking strength of the rocks. 
Such fracture surfaces are termed faults. 
The potential energy set free when frac- 
turing takes place is propagated through 
and along the surface of the earth in the 
form of elastic vibrations (earthquake 
waves). 

The frequent, though by no means uni- 
versal, occurrence of active or dormant vol- 
canoes within zones of geologically recent 
mountains indicates that a deep-seated 
relation exists between volcanic action and 
crustal deformation. Accordingly, it is 
undoubtedly reasonable to consider tec- 
tonic earthquakes and volcanic action as 
two different manifestations of crustal 
disturbance. On the other hand, volcanic 
shocks are purely local phenomena, result- 
ing from abnormal physical and chemical 
conditions within a specific volcano. 

It should be emphasized that even out- 
side the particularly active seismic zones 
important crustal readjustments occur 
from time to time, resulting in severe 
earthquakes in such localities as the middle 


and eastern United States and eastern 
Canada. 


Direct and indirect effects of major earthquakes 


A brief inspection of the tabulation at 
the end of this paper will give some idea 
of the appalling damage and loss of life 
caused by earthquakes. In most cases 
the destruction has been a direct result of 
extremely intense ground motions. For 
example, figure 3 shows a portion of the 
Helena, Montana, High School after the 
shock of 18 October 1935. Very serious 
structural damage had occurred, but the 
school authorities were making plans to 
rehabilitate the building. However, on 31 
October a second strong shock took place, 
causing the complete ruin of this wing, as 
shown in figure 4. 

Even in cases where a building is not 
completely wrecked by strong earthquake 
motion, the falling of improperly anchored 
ornaments and parapets may result in 
serious loss of life if the shock occurs at a 
time when many people are on the streets. 
It is evident that adequate attention to these 
details of construction is almost as essen- 
tial as structural integrity of the building 
as a whole. 

In some earthquakes further losses have 
been caused by accompanying seismic sea 
waves, large scale landslides, and confia- 
grations. ‘The history of seismic sea waves 
for the past 400 years shows that occa- 
sional damage from this source has oc- 
curred throughout the West Indies from 
Cuba eastward along the West Indian 
island chain to South America. With the 
exception of the Cumana region in Vene- 
zuela, the southern and western borders 
of the Caribbean Sea appear to have es- 
caped serious damage from sea waves. 
Many sections of the west coast of North, 
Central, and South America have suffered 
on numerous occasions. In some in- 
stances, destructive seismic sea waves have 
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originated at great distances. On at least 
one occasion a sea wave caused by an 
earthquake near the Aleutian Islands, west 
of Alaska, was destructive on the coast of 
Chile. 

It is felt that damage from landslides and 
fire are too well understood to require 
further discussion. 

From time to time shocks are encount- 
ered in which the crustal fracturing ex- 
tends to the earth’s surface. Such frac- 
tures sometimes show relative movement 
of rock masses amounting to several feet, 
and can be followed along the surface for 
many miles. The displacements may be 
horizontal, vertical, or any combination 
of the two, depending upon the direction 
in which the stress has been accumulating. 
In rare instances these differential motions 
may approach 50 feet, as in the case of 
the Yakutat Bay earthquake in Alaska in 
September 1899, where a maximum verti- 
cal displacement of 47 feet 4 inches was 
observed. Figure 5 was taken in the 





Imperial Valley of Southern California 
following the earthquake of 18 May 1940, 
and shows a horizontal displacement of 
almost 15 feet. In the recent Peruvian 
earthquake of 10 November 1946, a verti- 
cal displacement of 7 feet occurred. It is 
apparent that roads, railways, pipe lines, 
and canals crossing such lines of disloca- 
tion cannot possibly escape damage. 

Aside from the types of damage outlined 
above, attention should be called to the 
intangible harm done by a major shock. 
No community which has been reduced in 
the brief span of 20 or 30 seconds to a 
state of almost total ruin recovers when 
the buildings are rebuilt. The tension 
created by such an experience and by the 
complete derangement of normal ways of 
life cannot fail to have a marked effect on 
everyone. This emotional situation would 
never arise in a well built city capable of 
withstanding major earthquakes. 

Those inclined to take a complacent 
attitude with regard to the earthquake 


Ficure 3. HELENA, MON- 

TANA, HIGH SCHOOL 

AFTER EARTHQUAKE OF 
18 OCTOBER 1935 
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Figure 4. SAME PORTION OF HELENA HIGH SCHOOL, COMPLETELY DESTROYED 
BY THE EARTHQUAKE OF 31 OCTOBER 1935 


menace may attempt to support their posi- 
tion by contending that the really great 
losses of life are a thing of the past and 
were due to construction practices long 
since abandoned and _ superseded. Ac- 
tually, any such claim would be completely 
misleading. Some outstanding disasters 
caused by earthquakes have occurred 
within the present century and three have 
taken place within the past decade in the 
Western Hemisphere alone, as is evident 
from the list of earthquakes found at the 
end of this article. 


Methods of attack on the engineering problem 


There are several ways of approaching 
the strictly engineering problem of design- 
ing buildings and other structures to resist 
earthquakes. The more frequent ap- 
proaches include observations of the actual 
destruction wrought by major earth- 
quakes, collection of basic instrumental 
data on the nature and magnitude of the 


ground motion in a destructive shock, 
and experiments with model buildings. 
Each of these methods will be discussed 
briefly. 

Observations of actual earthquake dam- 
age constitute the oldest means of acquir- 
ing data for building purposes, and it 
cannot be denied that the method is 
highly useful. However, unless a techni- 
cal observer has some familiarity with 
materials and methods of construction, 
structural design, and vibration theory, 
there is grave danger of misinterpreting 
observations and of missing the signifi- 
cance of some seemingly unimportant 
phenomenon. The method has value but 
is inadequate by itself. 

Detailed studies of the ground motions 
which occur during major shocks consti- 
tute a relatively new subject. Such inves- 
tigations seek to furnish structural engi- 
neers with the fundamental information 
needed for designing earthquake-resistant 
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buildings on an economical basis. Special- 
ly designed seismographs, appropriately 
termed strong motion instruments, are 
used to record the motions. 

It is important to distinguish between 
the strong motion instrument and the 
sensitive type which is used at most of the 
seismological observatories of the world. 
The latter instrument is intended to record 
very weak nearby disturbances and major 
shocks originating at great distances. ‘This 
type of seismograph is highly useful in 
locating earthquakes for the purpose of 
mapping the seismic zones of the world. 
Moreover, seismograms recorded on these 
instruments make it possible to determine 
the rate of travel of elastic waves through 
various portions of the earth, thus yielding 
a picture of its internal constitution. How- 
ever, such seismographs cannot furnish the 
strong motion data needed by the engi- 
neer. Because of their high magnification, 
they are promptly put out of commission 


whenever a severe earthquake occurs in 
their immediate vicinity. It is in this 
high intensity area that measurements for 
engineering purposes must be made. Ac- 
cordingly, it became necessary to develop 
new types of instruments which would not 
record the weak nearby or strong distant 
shocks, but which would be set into opera- 
tion the instant strong earthquake motion 
occurred at the station site and which 
would remain intact during a nearby 
major earthquake. 

The instruments most generally used in 
the United States for this work are the 
accelerograph and the displacement meter. The 
primary purpose of each instrument is 
implied in its name, that is, the former is 
designed to measure acceleration (rate of 
change of velocity) and the latter to meas- 
ure displacement (actual amount of to and 
fro ground motion in inches or centi- 
meters). Ground displacement can also 
be obtained by suitable analysis of an 
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Ficure 5. IMPERIAL VALLEY, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, EARTHQUAKE OF 18 MAY 
1940, SHOWING HORIZONTAL OFFSET OF IRRIGATION CANAL BANK 
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FicureE 6. TWELVE-INCH MONTANA-TYPE ACCELEROGRAPH 


accelerograph record. Figure 6 shows the 
general appearance of the accelerograph. 
Normally the instrument is not in opera- 
tion, but just as soon as the motion of an 
earthquake becomes great enough to be of 
engineering significance, a starting device 
makes an electrical contact that starts 
the recording operation within one fifth of 
a second. Records are made on photo- 
graphic paper for three elements of mo- 
tion, two horizontal and one vertical. 
Inasmuch as the really violent portion of 
the earthquake motion seldom lasts more 
than one minute, the apparatus is designed 
to shut off automatically at the end of 
about seventy seconds. It is then ready 
to be set into operation again when another 
strong shock occurs. 

Instruments of this type were first in- 
stalled in California by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey about 15 years 
ago. Subsequently, more were added, in- 


cluding a few in other parts of the western 
United States and one at Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. There are approximately 50 
instruments at present. Data for mod- 
erately strong nearby earthquakes have 
been obtained in considerable quantity, 
as well as a few records of really severe 
seismic motions. One of the most valuable 
records thus far is that from the acceler- 
ograph at El Centro in the Imperial Valley 
of Southern California on 18 May 1940. 
A portion of this accelerogram is repro- 
duced in figure 7. The acceleration scale 
is in terms of gravity. Thus, for example, 
0.2 g means an acceleration of two tenths 
that due to gravity. 

It was realized that valuable records 
could be obtained with these instruments 
in other active seismic zones of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Accordingly, in 1944, 
as one of the projects of the United States 
Interdepartmental Committee on Scien- 
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Ficure 7. EL CENTRO, CALIFORNIA, STRONG MOTION RECORD, 18 MAY 1940 


tific and Cultural Cooperation, the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey dis- 
mantled two of its accelerographs and re- 
installed one at Santiago, Chile, and the 
other at Lima, Peru. The following year 
two more instruments were transferred to 
South America and installed at Quito, 
Ecuador, and Bogota, Colombia. In 1947, 
similar instruments were sent to Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, and to San José, 
Costa Rica. Several records of moderate- 
ly strong earthquake motion have already 
been obtained at Lima and Santiago. A 
minor record was obtained at Guatemala 
City on 5 June 1947, less than two weeks 
after the instrument was installed. 

In this connection it is of interest to 
note that the Instituto Sismolégico in 
Chile is building four accelerographs sim- 
ilar to those in use in North America. 
These insruments will undoubtedly con- 
tribute much to our knowledge of destruc- 
tive earthquake motion. 

Within the last two decades some 
attempts have been made to determine 
earthquake stresses in engineering struc- 


tures by means of models. An apparatus 
for this purpose was built at the Vibration 
and Earthquake Laboratory of Stanford 
University. A steel platform approxi- 
mately 10 x 12 feet was mounted on four 
streetcar wheels and was anchored to a 
concrete pier by means of springs which 
could be arranged in different combina- 
tions to give a wide range of vibration 
rates or frequencies. ‘Thus, with different 
spring arrangements the oscillations of the 
platform could be made to simulate the 
simple horizontal ground motions which 
have been observed during earthquakes. 
In most of these experiments motion was 
imparted to the table by raising a 17-foot 
pendulum several degrees out of the verti- 
cal position and allowing it to swing down 
against a bumper spring at the end of the 
table. Amplitude of the table motion was 
controlled by varying the angle through 
which the pendulum was raised. The 
vibration period of the table remained 
constant unless the anchor springs were 
rearranged. After striking the bumper 
spring the pendulum was caught by a 
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ratchet device to prevent it from striking 
the table again until released for a new 
test. Following the blow of the pendulum 
the table oscillated in its natural period of 
vibration with decreasing amplitude until 
friction brought it to rest. It should be 
emphasized that the table motions pro- 
duced were highly idealized compared to 
the extremely complex motion character- 
istic of the epicentral! region of a severe 
earthquake. In some respects, however, 
the simpler motion is an advantage for 
experimental work. 

Nevertheless, in some cases it is desirable 
to reproduce the actual horizontal ground 
motion of an earthquake. This can be 
done with a cam, the circumference of 
which has been shaped in conformity with 
observed horizontal ground oscillations. 
This was done several years ago in a lab- 
oratory at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. It was necessary to devise 
a complicated apparatus in order to im- 
part actual observed earthquake motion 
to the shaking table. This apparatus has 
been used to test models of elevated steel 
water tanks and also to test accelerographs. 
In the latter experiments it was possible 
to prove the accuracy of computing 
methods used in the analysis of accelero- 
graph records. 

About ten years ago a model ofa sixteen- 

1 The epicenter of an earthquake is the point on the 


earth's surface directly above the focus, or point of origin 
within the earth. 


story building was the subject of extensive 
experiments at Stanford University. The 
weight of each floor and the rigidity of 
the walls and frame for each story were 
made 1:125,000 those of the prototype, 
the rigidities being simulated by helical 
springs for the horizontal direction and 
by flat plate springs for the vertical direc- 
tion. When the shaking table was sub- 
jected to oscillatory motion, the maximum 
deflection of each story with respect to 
those above and below was measured by 
means of indicators. Inasmuch as the 
spring constants (corresponding to the 
wall rigidities of the actual building) were 
known and the actual deflections of the 
springs were measured during a test by 
the indicators, it was a comparatively 
simple matter to determine the maximum 
force produced between any two stories 
during the vibratory motion of the shaking 
table. Furthermore, by — substituting 
springs of different stiffness in the model, 
one could predict the effect of varying 
the wall rigidity for the corresponding 
floor of an actual building. 

Thus far only a beginning has been made 
with model studies, but enough has been 
done to indicate the very great potentiali- 
ties of the method. When model data 
have been accumulated for many types 
of buildings subjected to a wide range of 
assumed ground motions, the structural en- 
gineer will be better able to judge how to 
design an earthquake resistant building. 


Annotated List of the More Noteworthy Earthquakes Occurring in the 
Western Hemisphere During the Past 150 Years 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that the following tabulation is intended 
to indicate only in a general way the dis- 
tribution of the more noteworthy earth- 
quakes. It is believed that by and large 
the list would be acceptable to most 
seismologists. Nevertheless, it is partic- 


ularly difficult to define a noteworthy 
shock, because an earthquake of moderate 
energy, if centered in or near a heavily pop- 
ulated area, may be far more destructive 
than a much stronger shock in a sparsely 
inhabited region. For example, the Long 
Beach, California shock of 10 March 1933 
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was not of first order intensity; yet it did 
infinitely more damage because of its loca- 
tion than the major shock in Nevada on 
20 December 1932. Many other similar 
cases could be cited. Consequently, there 
could be legitimate differences of opinion 
with regard to certain earthquakes in- 
cluded or omitted from the tabulation. 
Furthermore, the shocks listed here must 
be looked upon as conspicuous examples 
rather than as a complete record of de- 
structive earthquakes for the period under 
consideration. If any attempt were made 
to list all the shocks which have done serious 
damage, the table would expand greatly. 

It is realized that some inconsistency 


may be involved in the relatively large 
number of recent shocks which have been 
listed for the United States of America. 
However, if any of these had been omitted, 
a false impression might have been ob- 
tained that certain regions were com- 
pletely immune from strong shocks. 

No major shocks are known to have 
occurred within Brazil or Uruguay. How- 
ever, it is of interest that Brazil occasion- 
ally experiences earthquakes capable of 
doing minor damage over very limited 
areas. Such slight disturbances have oc- 
curred both at Bom Sucesso in the State 
of Minas Gerais and in parts of North- 
eastern Brazil. 














DATE CouNnTRY REGION REMARKS 

NUM WAS hoo 6 c.g Ecuador nasres Andean........ Latacunga, Riobamba, Guaranda, and Alausi 
completely destroyed. Several villages 
buried by landslides. Thousandsof lives lost. 

1800 Mar. 8..... IMiexi COara ee Mexico City. ...| Heavy damage. 

1811 Dec. 16..... WSEAS yt cnener Epicenter near | Shocks perceptible over an area of 1,000,000 

1812 Jan. 23 New Madrid, square miles; epicentral region showed 

1812 Feb. 7 Mo. changes of elevation over large areas. 
Region sparsely inhabited, consequently 
property damage and loss of life small. 

1812 Mar. 26....| Venezuela...... Caracas to | Destruction in Caracas, La Guaira, Mai- 
Mérida. quetia, San Felipe, El Tocuyo, Barquisi- 

meto, and Mérida. Estimated 40,000 lives 
lost. 

1821 July 10..... I EXSF ab Uineicerec Georeaeees Southern coast. .| Heavy damage in vicinity of Caraveli with 
loss of over 160 lives; some damage and 
several lives lost in Arequipa. 

RS225Miavayimecee Costa Rica...... Gentralleeeaee a. Serious damage at Cartago. 

ISAAK ID), 6 4 0|| (Challe. oo oe hoa c Coastal region | Felt along coast from Copiapé to Concepcién 
near Valpa- and as far east as San Juan and Mendoza 
raiso. in western Argentina. Destruction at 

Quillota, Valparaiso, and Melipilla; con- 
siderable damage in Santiago. Many miles 
of coast uplifted several feet. Seismic sea 
wave produced. 

ISVS Peete WSS o 5 al] Clee. 5 so oc0b0 06 Santiago.... .| Santiago partly destroyed. 

1827 Nov. 16....| Colombia....... Pasto to Bogota..| Damage in Bogota, Ibagué, Neiva, and 
Popayan. Floods in Magdalena and Cauca 
Valleys. 

IS OD AVe so ol] Cloitles sa cesneoc Coastal region | Felt along coast from Copiapé to Isla Chiloé, 
near Concep- eastward into Argentina, westward to Juan 
cidn. Fernandez Islands. Concepcién, Talca- 

huano and Chillan suffered most severely. 
Coastal uplift of several feet, especially on 
Santa Maria Island. Seismic sea waves 
observed over 1,100 miles of coast. Height 
of waves at Talcahuano 25 feet above 
normal high water. 
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DATE 


CouNTRY 


REGION 


REMARKS 





1842 May 7 


IGD7 aide Do coade 


1861 Mar. 20.... 


1868 Aug. 13.... 


1868 Aug. 16.... 


1870 May 17..... 


1872 Mar. 26.... 


Sie Miarw AR. 


1873 Mar. 19.... 
1874 Sept. 3..... 


IOS WEG, Wilco a 


1875 May 18..... 


UG7S IDCs Bs tab 6 
OTT Wilasy 9s 3 aoc 


GID WE Abkoess 
SS OMankiZon aes 


1BS2 Seplts ooooc 


1886 Aug. 31.... 


1887 May 3...... 





Haiti and Do- 
minican Re- 
public. 


Argentina...... 


Peru, Bolivia, 


and Chile. 


IMIexiC ORE eIn ner 


WS. yAve eee ee 


Colombia and 
Venezuela. . 


IMrexi cones 





Cali- 


Southern 
fornia. 


Province of Men- 
doza. 


Southern eee 
INonthernne eee 


@Oaxacaeanee ae 


Eastern Cali- 
fornia. 


San Vicente..... 


San Salvador... 
LNMONBUBLs cosc006 


Guadalajara.... 


Northeastern... . 
WWiestennee ee 


Straits of Magel- 
lan. 


Westerne ans oa 


City of Panama.. 


Charleston, South 
Carolina. 





| Méle St. Nicolas, Port-de-Paix, Cap-Haitien, 


and Santiago de los Caballeros ruined. 
Damage to coastal settlements from seismic 
sea wave. Great loss of life. 


Major shock which would have been disas- 
trous in a thickly populated area. Surface 
fracturing occurred with relative displace- 
ment of adjacent crustal blocks. 

City of Mendoza destroyed with loss of 6,000 
lives. 

Arequipa destroyed; over 2,000 lives lost. 
Seismic sea wave extending from Trujillo, 
Peru to Concepcién, Chile caused exten- 
sive damage. 

Several towns, including Ibarra, almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Estimated loss of 40,000 
lives. Considerable damage in Quito. 
Landslides. 


Heavy damage in Oaxaca and vicinity. 
One hundred lives lost. 


Strong shock in sparsely inhabited ° area. 
Centered in Owens Valley, felt over many 
thousands of square miles. About 30 lives 
lost. Surface fracturing and displacement 
forming scarps in Owens Valley. 

Complete destruction of San Vicente. 
hundred lives lost. 


Heavy damage in city of San Salvador. 


Very heavy damage in ruins of Antigua. 
Over 100 lives lost. 


San Cristébal destroyed with loss of 70 lives. 
Guadalajara damaged. 


Ciicuta, Colombia was mass of ruins. Many 
other communities seriously damaged. 
Hundreds of lives lost. Considerable dam- 
age and some loss of life in Tachira, Vene- 
zuela. 


Damage in city of Arecibo. 


Strong and destructive shock, followed by 
seismic sea wave of considerable magnitude. 
Waves observed at Punta Arenas, New 
Zealand, Australia, Japan, and California. 


Damage at Punta Arenas. 


Eight 


Felt over entire Island and in parts of Mexico 
and Florida. Destructive at San Crist6ébal. 


Damage in Panama City with some loss of 
life. Some damage in Colon. Broke oce- 
anic cables. Felt as far as Nicaragua and 
northern Colombia and Venezuela. 


Great damage at Charleston and nearby 
towns. Some damage at Savannah, Au- 
gusta, and Columbia, Georgia. About 60 
lives lost. Shock felt as far as Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Boston, Mass.; Bermuda, and 
Cuba. 

Strong shock felt from Toluca to Albuquerque 
and Santa Fe, N. Mex.; and from Guaymas 
and Yuma, Ariz., eastward 60 miles beyond 
E] Paso, Texas. Damage at Bavispe. 
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DATE 


CounTRY 


REGION 


REMARKS 





IBIS) Se Bia oc 
Sept. 10. 


1900\@ct 297 


1902) Feb: 26..- 2: 


ISB Ayo, Wisse 5 


1906 Jan. 31..... 


1906 Apr. 18..... 


1906 Aug. 16.... 


1907 Jan. 14..... 


1910 May 4...... 


1912 Nov. 19. 





Alaska stage were 


Ecuador and 
southern Co- 
lombia. 





Southeastern... . 


Northern....... 


Salvadorean coast 


Southwestern.... 


Centered in 
coastal region. 


Central Cali- 


fornia. 


Valparaiso area. 


Kingston....... 


@entraliy.. 22 526. 


Centered about 
70 miles north- 
west of Mex- 
ico City. 

Azuero  Penin- 

sula. 


Coastal district 
of southern 
Peru. 


INeviadayea eee 





Very severe shocks but area of greatest dis- 
turbance was uninhabited. Important 
changes in topography; beaches raised a 
maximum of 47 feet above original location. 


Considerable damage in Caracas and other 
cities on and near the coast. 


Seismic sea wave devastated villages of 
Santiago and Barra del Paz. Nearly 200 
lives lost. 


Felt from southern Mexico to Nicaragua. 
Cities of Quezaltenango and San Marcos 
completely destroyed as well as a dozen vil- 
lages. Numerous lives lost. 


Severe damage at Esmeraldas (Ecuador) with 
some damage in southern Colombia at Pasto, 
Popayan, Cali, and Manizales; and in 
Ecuador at Quito, Guayaquil, and Alausi. 

One of the greatest shocks known in the 
United States. Very severe damage caused 
directly by earthquake in San Francisco 
and in cities to north and south. Fires 
could not be controlled because of damage 
to water supply system. ‘Total damage 
estimated at $400,000,000. Several hun- 
dred lives lost. Surface fracturing of ground 
along San Andreas Fault for distance of 
270 miles with maximum horizontal shift 
of adjacent crustal blocks of 21 feet. 


Great destruction at Valparaiso and many 
neighboring towns. Several thousand lives 
lost. Several lengths of coastline were ap- 
parently uplifted to a maximum of 2% feet. 
Shock felt northward to Iquique (lat. 20° 
S.), eastward to Corrientes Province 
(Argentina), southward through Buenos 
Aires to Bahia Blanca, and westward to 
Isla Chiloé on the Chilean coast (lat. 42° S.) 

Majority of buildings in Kingston damaged. 
Portion of harbor was lowered 30 feet. 
Ports of Annotto Bay and Buff Bay on 
north side of Island suffered greatly. 


Damage heavy at Cartago. San José seriously 
affected. Several hundred lives lost. 


Heavy damage in Temascalcingo, Tixmadeje, 
Acambay, and ‘Timilpan. Many lives 
lost. Crustal block about 12 miles wide 
apparently dropped between parallel faults 
about 2 feet. 


Destructive shock, particularly at Macaracas 
in Los Santos Province. Landslides and 
breaking of under-sea cables. 


Near Caraveli the villages of Capaya, Cartua- 
can, Puento, Sanaica, and Toroya were 
left completely in ruins; many other places 
were seriously affected. More than 200 
lives lost. 

Extremely energetic shock which would have 
been disastrous in a heavily populated 
area. Surface displacement along 22 miles 
of the fault with maximum movement 
vertically of 15 feet. 
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DATE CountTRY REGION REMARKS 

1917 Aug. 31....| Colombia....... Bogota region...| Centered east of Bogota. Some damage in 
Bogota. 

1918 Oct. 11.....]} Puerto Rico..... Northwestern. ..| Widespread damage in towns in western 
Puerto Rico. Moderate seismic sea wave 
added to havoc. Over 100 lives lost. 

IOUS) Aor, 235500 « El Salvador..... San Salvador | Great damage in and near city of San 


1922 Nov. 10.... 


IG2YS) lee Wee se 


*1929 Nov. 18... 


UO Siar Ae 


1931 Mar. 31.... 


1931 Aug. 16.... 


UGE 18@9s Bosca ox 
1933 Mar. 10.... 


1934 Mar. 12.... 
1935 Aug. to 1936 


July. 


OSS Octal seas 
Oct. 31. 


1939 Jan. 24..... 


1940 May 18..... 





Venezuela...... 


Newfoundland. . 


IMexa COMET nor 





and vicinity. 
Atacama _ Prov- 
ince. 


@umanaye see 


Submarine shock 
centered south 
of Newfound- 
land. 


State of Oaxaca. 


Western Texas. . 


astenmeee yee 


Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Northern Utah. . 


Southern....... 


Montana....... 


South-central... 


Southern Cali- | 


fornia. 


| 
| 





Salvador. Many casualties. 


Shock was of destructive violence from La 
Serena to Potrerillos with especially severe 
effects at Vallenar and Copiapdo. Seismic 
sea wave of moderate height caused addi- 
tional damage. 


Extensive damage in city of Cumana. Some 
loss of life. 


A major shock, but centered well away from 
land. Widely felt in eastern Canada and 
the New England States. Twelve sub- 
marine cables broken. Seismic sea wave 
30 feet high at Placentia Bay, south coast 
of Newfoundland, flooded several villages 
and caused a loss of about 30 lives. 


City of Oaxaca almost completely  de- 
stroyed. Great damage in other parts of the 
State. Shock was of sufficient strength to 
produce a few wall cracks as far away as 
Mexico City. 

Severe local earthquake caused collapse of 
numerous buildings in {western part of 
city. A conflagration followed, consuming 
most of the city. Estimated 2,000 lives lost. 


Total felt area in U. S. A. and Mexico esti- 
mated at 450,000 square miles. Con- 
siderable damage in the vicinity of Valen- 
tine, Texas. 


Considerable damage at Santiago. 


Shock of moderate energy centered near a 
heavily populated section did damage esti- 
mated at $50,000,000. About 120 lives lost. 


Felt area 170,000 sq. miles. Damage rela- 
tively slight because region is sparsely 
inhabited. 


Series of shocks causing damage at Pasto 
and other towns, and completely destroying 
Tuquerres in July 1936. Several land- 
slides, one burying completely the village 
of La Chorrera with a loss of two or three 
hundred lives. 


Centered close to Helena. October 18 shock 
felt over area of 230,000 sq. mi.; October 31 
shock over 140,000. Total damage at 
Helena about $4,000,000. 


Chillan almost completely destroyed. Con- 
cepcién very seriously affected. Loss of life 
at least 10,000 in Chillan alone. 


Severe shock in Imperial Valley, 9 lives lost, 
damage about $6,000,000 in U. S. with 
considerable damage in Mexico. Surface 
fracturing along fault line with maximum 
relative displacement horizontally of 15 
feet. 
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1940 May 24..... IRenubsacn a: Callaomae aes sce Serious damage in and near Callao. Over 200 
lives lost. 

1942 May 13..... Ecuador........ Guayaquil...... Heavy damage in Guayaquil and in other 
parts of the coastal region; about 200 lives 
lost. 

1944 Jan. 15..... Argentina....... San Juan Proy- | City of San Juan practically destroyed. Loss 

ince. of life several thousand. 

*1944 Sept. 5....| Canada and U. | Cornwall, Ont., | Felt throughout the northeastern United 

S. A. and Massena, States and in the Canadian provinces of 
N. Y. Quebec and Ontario. Damage estimated 
at $2,000,000. 

1OAG Ikeloy M4) oa alii SNe oc Seed: State of Wash- | Felt over at least 200,000 sq. miles, but maxi- 

ington. mum intensity was moderate, causing 
serious damage only in isolated instances. 
1S 4 GAD ral neal eAlaskay agin Aleutian Islands.| Severe submarine shocks centered south of 
Unimak Island and produced seismic sea 
waves which caused great property damage 
and considerable loss of life in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 
1946 June 23..... Canada........ Province of Brit- | Widely felt in British Columbia and in 


1946 Aug. 4...... Dominican Re- 
public. 
1946 Nov. 10..... Peril, piraes deceit: 








ish Columbia. 


Northeastern... . 


Northern Ancash 
and southern 
La Libertad. 





western Washington, Most of the damage 
occurred on Vancouver Island. 

Considerable destruction in the northeastern 
part of the Republic. Matanzas suffered 
greatest damage. Moderate seismic sea 
wave caused additional damage at points 
along north coast. About 75 lives lost. 

Heavy damage in Conchucos, Quiches, 
Sihuas, and Mayas. Great landslides. 
Vertical displacement along fault of 7 feet. 
Loss of life probably about 1,500. 





* Other strong earthquakes in Eastern Canada causing some damage include those on October 17, 1860, October 20, 1870, Feb. 28, 


1925; and November 1, 1935. 


In Our Hemisphere—xIv 
Some New World Contributions to Good Eating 


Cacao—Food for the Gods 


OF all the products that the Americas have 
given to the world, probably none has a 
more interesting history than cacao, “‘the 
chocolate tree.” 

Cacao is believed to have originated in 
the Amazon Basin in Brazil, the Orinoco 
Basin in Venezuela, or in Central America, 
and in the course of pre-Conquest centuries 
the seeds were carried by Indians through- 
out tropical America. Cortés and his men 
found the Aztecs using cacao beans both 
as a food-drink (which they called choco- 
latl) andas money. According to an Aztec 
legend, Quetzalcoatl brought the seeds of 
cacao trees from heaven and planted 
them in his garden. And the Swedish 
botanist, Linnaeus, in giving the plant its 
scientific name, called it theobroma—food 
for the gods. 

Cacao and utensils for preparing the 
Aztecs’ chocolatl were taken to Spain by 
Cortés himself when he went back in 
1528. Europeans did not like the taste of 
the Aztec drink, however, and it was not 
until the pleasing results of mixing cacao 
with vanilla, cinnamon, and sugar were 
discovered that the new product took hold. 
After that the use of cacao spread rapidly 
among those Europeans who could afford 
to purchase it, and it was of course widely 
used in the Spanish and Portuguese colo- 
nies. In describing a collation at Bogota 
in 1813, José Maria Vergara y Vergara 
said that the chocolate used had been 
mixed with cinnamon and wine and ma- 
tured for eight years, and exclaimed, 
“Grecian Muse, thou who art the foun- 
tainhead of Fancy, tell me how to make 
the fragrance of that chocolate of colonial 


days reach the nostrils of my fellow citizens 
of today.”’! 

Chocolate was first made in the United 
States in 1765 in a mill in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. The cacao beans were 
brought to this country during that period 
by New England traders, in exchange 
for commodities that they carried down to 
tropical American countries. It was not 
until the nineteenth century, however, that 


1 See A Cup of Chocolate, BULLETIN, August 19317 
p. 823. 





A CACAO TREE AT HARVEST TIME 


Under cultivation the cacao tree is kept at a 

height of from 15 to 25 feet. It begins to produce 

when about five years old, reaches maximum 

productivity in its eighth year, and continues 
bearing from 30 to 80 years. 
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OPENING CACAO PODS 


‘Twice a year workers on cacao plantations gather the pods from the trees, cut open the 
semi-woody shells with machetes, and place the beans in trays for fermentation. 


the cost of cacao fell to the point where 
its use could spread generally throughout 
the world. Since the beginning of the 
present century the demand for cacao has 
increased rapidly, largely as a result of the 
development of cocoa powder prepara- 
tions, the ever-widening variety of manu- 
factured chocolate confections, the rise of 
the soda fountain, and the perennial 
popularity of chocolate cake. 

There are two main types of cacao 
trees—the delicate, aristocratic criollo, 
which produces the best quality beans, 
and the hardier, more prolific forastero. 
Cacao trees require fertile soil, a hot 
climate, heavy rainfall, and an altitude 
not over 2,500 feet. The trees are kept 
at a height of from 15 to 25 feet so that 
they will yield the most fully developed 
fruit. ‘The ripe pods, about 6 to 10 inches 
long, range in color from crimson to 
yellow and orange, according to variety, 
and are attached directly to the trunk or 


to large branches. A pod contains from 
20 to 50 seeds, the cacao beans of com- 
merce. Each is about the size of a large 
lima bean. 

Although cacao originated in the Amer- 
icas, about two-thirds of the world’s cacao 
exports are now furnished by West Africa 
and one-third comes from Latin America. 
Since 1900 the production of both areas 
has increased, but that of West Africa has 
gone ahead at a much faster rate. How- 
ever, Cacao remains a major export crop 
in Brazil, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Ecuador, and Ven- 
ezuela. In some countries, a virus disease 
called witch’s broom has made heavy 
inroads on production. The United States 
is the largest cacao user; it imports about 
40 percent of the total world supply. 

When the dried cacao beans reach the 
manufacturer they are roasted in revolving 
drums and then placed in a machine 
which cracks them, separates the larger 
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beans from the small, and removes the 
shells from the kernels or “nibs.” ‘The 
beans are next conveyed to mills where 
they are crushed between grinding stones. 
The grinding generates heat which melts 
the butter content of the nibs, and a thick 
brown chocolate “liquor”? emerges. When 
cooled in molds this becomes the product 
known as unsweetened chocolate. To 
make sweet chocolate, sugar and flavoring 
matter are added in large revolving pans 
by means of granite rollers. Other rollers 
and refiners further crush the chocolate 
until a smooth, mellow product is achieved. 

To make cocoa, the chocolate “liquor” 
mentioned above is placed in pots lined 
with camel’s hair, hydraulic pressure is 
applied to the mass and the by-product 
known as cocoa butter flows out of vents 
at the bottom. Cocoa butter is widely 
used in pharmaceutical and toilet prepara- 
tions and in the manufacture of chocolate 
confections. The dry, cake-like substance 
that remains in the pots is ground into 
powder and then sifted, to form cocoa. 

It is said that among the Honduran 
Indians a young man would send a mar- 
ried woman to the home of the girl of his 
choice with a supply of cacao sufficient for 
the first celebration of the wedding he 
hoped would take place. By accepting 
his gift the girl signified her consent. In 
return, the bride-to-be sent more cacao 
to her suitor for two gatherings—one at 
his dwelling and the other at hers. To 
this day, in some countries, if a Latin 
American asks his friend, ‘‘When are you 
serving chocolate?” he means ‘‘When are 
you going to be married?” 


The Story behind a Dish 
of Tapioca 


“Whats for dessert tonight, Mom?” 
asked Bill as the Allens were finishing the 
first course of their Thursday night dinner. 


“Tapioca, dear,” replied Mrs. Allen, 
rising and starting to clear the table. 

In a helpful mood for once, Bill swal- 
lowed his teen-age scorn of domesticity 
and went into the kitchen to get the heap- 
ing dishes of fluffy tapioca, each topped 
with a bright red cherry. He sat down and 
looked quizzically at the mouth-watering 
treat. 

‘““Where does tapioca come from, Dad?” 
he asked. 

PN OS%3 GE 6 oe Gla be) co shMoyeny. Beni yelll 
son, you'd better ask your Mother.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid I don’t know either, Bill,” 
said his Mother as he turned to her. 
“Why don’t you ask your geography 
teacher about it tomorrow?” 

Bill did, and this is what he found out. 

Tapioca comes from the tuberous roots 
of a large, shrubby plant that grows wild 
or under cultivation in many tropical 
countries. ‘his plant has various names, 
but the most common are manioc, man- 
dioca, yuca, and cassava. There are two 
main types of manioc—the “‘bitter’’ varie- 
ties, which contain varying amounts of 
poisonous acids and have to be especially 
prepared before they are edible, and the 
“sweet”? varieties, containing practically 
no poisonous acids. 

The known history of manioc goes back 
to the days of the conquistadors. When 
the Spaniards and Portuguese first came 
to the New World they found the plant 
under cultivation on the Caribbean Islands 
and on the mainland from Mexico to 
Uruguay on the east coast and as far 
south as Peru on the west coast. Just 
where and when it was first grown is not 
known for certain, but since the greatest 
concentration of both wild and cultivated 
species is in Brazil, most botanists believe 
that country to be the original habitat. 

During the 16th century Portuguese 
traders carried the plant to Africa and 
India; in the 17th the Portuguese, Span- 
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Courtesy of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


MANIOC, OR CASSAVA, FIELD IN BRAZIL 


The total acreage, tonnage, and distribution of manioc place it among the 10 most 
important plants that the Americas have contributed to world economy. 


iards, and Dutch introduced it into 
South China, Malaya, and the East 
Indies; and during the 18th and 19th, 
manioc finished its circuit of the world’s 
tropical countries, becoming an important 
item in the diet of native populations in all 
of them. 

Today the total acreage, tonnage, and 
distribution of manioc place it among the 
ten most important plants that the Amer- 
icas have contributed to world economy. 
It is easily cultivated and, according to 
some authorities, can produce more food 
by weight per unit of area than any other 
plant. 

In spite of the widespread cultivation of 
manioc, relatively few countries export its 


finished products. Before the war the 
Dutch East Indies were the leading ex- 
porter, followed distantly by British Ma- 
laya and Indo-China. During the war 
years the Americas, notably Brazil and 
the Dominican Republic, were called up- 
on to furnish greatly increased supplies of 
manioc products. 

There is no limit to the food uses for 
manioc in the countries where it is grown. 
The roots are peeled and then boiled or 
baked for use as a vegetable, or they are 
grated into meal and cooked by steaming 
to form a flat bread. Thick native drinks 
are made from the flour, and the juice of 
the sweet manioc is used for making intoxi- 


cating beverages. In Brazil one of the 
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many uses for manioc flour is in combina- 
tion with corn meal, shrimps, oysters, and 
hard boiled eggs in a delicious steamed 
dish called cwzcuz; from manioc meal Bra- 
zilians make a mixture called farofa for 
use as stuffing for roast turkey, chicken, 
and pork. In the Dominican Republic 
manioc, or yuca as it is called there, is 
peeled, cooked, and put into the national 
dish, sancoche, a kind of stew. It is also 
used in that country to make casabes (flat- 
tasting pancakes) and a bread fried in 
deep fat which is similar to shortening 
bread. In the United States where the 
plant (here called cassava) is grown in 
Florida and other Gulf States, it is used 
chiefly as a livestock feed. 

Besides these food uses for manioc there 
is an ever-widening assortment of indus- 
trial uses. Commercial products derived 
from the plant include manioc meal and 





flour, tapioca flour or starch, and tapioca 
flake and pearl. Manioc is now one of 
the world’s three most important com- 
mercial sources of starch—corn and pota- 
toes being the other two. Tapioca flour 
is in great demand by most starch-using 
industries in the United States. Textile 
manufacturers, for example, use it to fin- 
ish and give body to cloth and to smooth 
warp threads for weaving. ‘Tapioca is also 
used widely for dextrines and adhesives 
and for some types of explosives. Nitro- 
starch explosives made with tapioca are 
considered to be the safest of all high 
explosives. 

Of course, the manioc product best 
known to United States housewives and 
their dessert-loving husbands and children 
is the pearl tapioca used for puddings. ‘To 
make this product, moist manioc starch, 
separated from the fibrous and nitroge- 





Courtesy of Revista de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo of Habana 


MANIOG, OR CASSAVA, TUBERS 


The large tubers of manioc plants have a wide variety of uses. As vegetables and in the 

form of flour and meal they constitute a major item in the diet of tropical peoples 

throughout the world. Industrially, they are used to make many products, from high 
explosives to pearl tapioca for puddings. 
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nous contents of the roots, is spread on iron 
plates. Then enough heat is applied to 
cause the starch granules to form irregular 
pellets. When cooled these become the 
familiar hard, translucent grains that the 
housewife finds on her grocer’s shelf. 


Biography of the Brazil Nut 


One of the pleasures that postwar years 
have brought again is the sight of Brazil 
nuts once more nestling enticingly in the 
nut bowls of American families. The 
life story of these popular products of 





eh ari a S Meets 
BRAZIL NUT TREE IN THE AMAZON 
VALLEY 


Brazil nuts grow at the top of giant trees which, 

rising to heights of from 75 to 150 feet, tower in 

stately grandeur over the other trees of the 
jungle. 


Brazil begins in the vast Valley of the 
Amazon at the top of giant trees which, 
rising to heights of from 75 to 150 feet, 
tower in stately grandeur over the other 
trees of the jungle. 

The rich, bland nuts we eat are really 
the seeds of the hard, coconut-shaped 
pod that is the fruit of these Brazil nut 
trees. The pods are called ouwrigos by the 
Brazilians, and the nuts, castanhas do 
Pard—Para chestnuts. Each pod con- 
tains from 12 to 20 Brazil nuts, arranged 
somewhat like the sections of an orange. 
Because of the size of the trees, the caboclos 
or jungle dwellers who gather the pods 
have to wait until they fall to the ground 
before they can get at them. As the pods 
weigh from two to four pounds and fall at 
terrific speeds, the cadoclos do not risk 
their lives by being under the trees on 
windy days. Such days are usually spent 
chopping open the pods, washing the 
nuts, and putting them in baskets for 
delivery to the nearest trading post. 
Caboclos generally receive their pay at 
the current market rate in such items as 
hardware, matches, cotton cloth, man- 
dioca flour, dried beef, and sugar. The 
size of the Brazil nut crop in any one year 
is determined largely by whether or not 
the price being offered is high enough to 
make the work of gathering them worth 
while. 

The hundreds of trading posts that are 
scattered through the Amazon Basin send 
their Brazil nuts by river to the export 
centers of Manaus and Belém. At these 
ports the nuts are sold through brokers 
to exporters or to shellers. 

Brazil nuts play a vital part in the 
economic life of the Basin. Their export 
value in most normal years is exceeded 
only by that of rubber. Brazil has a 
virtual monopoly on the nuts, as the 
quantity produced in the other countries 
of the Amazon Basin is small. 
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BRAZIL NUTS IN OUTER 
SHELL 


Trade in the nuts dates back as far as 
1633 when the Dutch, then in control of 
part of the Brazilian coast, were exporting 
them as “wild oil fruits.” Before World 
War I only unshelled nuts were exported, 
and all the shelling was done abroad. 
After that war, however, a shelling industry 
was started in Brazil, and now there are 
eight shelling plants in Belém, five in 
Manaus, and two in Acre. Brazil, of 
course, perfers to export shelled nuts as 
this provides employment for its citizens 
and brings in more foreign exchange. 
Trade in Brazil nuts came to a standstill 
during World War II, since the limited 
shipping facilities had to be devoted to 
rubber, minerals, and other strategic 
products, but by mid-1946 the nuts were 
back on the market again. With what 
amounts to an unlimited supply (nuts are 
harvested from about 100,000 trees every 
year, and hundreds of thousands of other 
trees are never touched), the industry is 
eager for expansion. 

The United States is the best customer 





of Brazil nut producers. 
they are imported into this country in 
larger quantities than any other foreign 
nut except cashews, and rival such domes- 


In most years 


tic varieties as walnuts and _ pecans. 
Brazil nuts have been traditional holiday 
treats on American tables for generations. 
In Boston they are still called “‘castanas” 
after the name brought back by the cap- 
tains of the Yankee clippers, which used 
to take apples and ice to Brazil for 
Christmas. 

Here are some Brazil nut recipes you 
might like to try: 


Brazit Nur One-Ece Cake 


2 cups sifted cake flour 

3 teaspoons baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

¥ cup butter or other shortening 

1 cup sugar 

1 egg, well-beaten 

34 cup Brazil nuts, chopped 

2% cup milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 
Sift flour, baking powder, salt. Cream butter, 
add sugar gradually, and cream until fluffy. Add 
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egg. Beat 1 minute. Add Brazil nuts. Add 
sifted dry ingredients alternately with milk. Add 
vanilla. Bake in one 8-inch square pan, in moder- 
ate oven (350° F.) 50 minutes. In muffin or 
layer pans (375° F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 


Quick Brazit Nut Fupce 


4 squares chocolate 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


1 lb. sifted confectioner’s sugar 
¥% cup milk 

1 cup chopped Brazil nuts 
whole Brazil nuts 


Melt chocolate and butter over hot water. Stir 
in salt and vanilla. Stir in sugar alternately with 
the milk, keeping pan over hot water. Remove 
from heat and stir in Brazil nuts. Pour fudge in 
a 7-inch square pan. Garnish with Brazil nuts, 
cut in halves. Let stand several hours. Cut in 
squares. 


Material for Pan American Day 


April 14, 1948 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union 
offers for free distribution in English, 
Spanish or Portuguese the material listed 
below. The limited supply, however, 
makes it possible to send material only to 
teachers or adult groups. 


MANUAL FOR STUDENTS AND TEACH- 
ERS. A handy pamphlet packed with ideas and 
suggestions for classroom use: 

Youth of the Americas—Round Table Forum 

Four folk dances (Brazilian, Peruvian, Uru- 
guayan, Costa Rican) with instructions for 
performing and sketches of costumes. 

Calendar of important inter-American dates. 

Suggestions for classroom projects using 
outline map of the Americas. 

Quotations from speeches of contemporary 
statesmen. 


POSTER. A graphic portrayal of the slogan 
THE AMERICAS MUST SERVE MANKIND. 


BOOKLET—The Inter-American System. Ilus- 
trated with photographs, maps, and charts. 
Distributed for Pan American Day 1947. 


RADIO PROGRAM—House of the Americas. 
Aims and achievements of the Pan American 
Union. 


THREE-ACT PLAY—Blue Blood, by Demetrio 
Aguilera-Malta and Willis Knapp Jones. A light 
comedy woven around the theme of understanding 
our neighbors. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR PAN 
AMERICAN DAY, such as exhibits, parades, 
forums, radio, press, and visual aid projects. Dis- 
tributed for Pan American Day 1947; limited 
number of copies. 


SELECTED LIST—Directory of Latin Amer- 
ican Song Books and References for Guidance in 
Planning Programs of Music and Dances. Sixth 
edition, revised. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET—Coffee, The Story 
of a Good Neighbor Product. Distributed for Pan 
American Day 1947; limited number of copies. 


PROGRAM AIDS. A directory of materials 
for Pan American Day, including flags, music, 
maps, pictures, and dolls, with catalogue listings 
and prices. Bibliography of recent United States 
books and magazine articles on Latin America. 


REPORT ON THE RIO CONFERENCE. 
Mimeographed monograph on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference for the Maintenance of Conti- 
nental Peace and Security. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PAN AMERICAN 
CLUBS. Mimeographed pamphlet on how to 
organize a club and plan the programs. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE 
PAN AMERICAN UNION. 


For items desired address: 
DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION, 
Pan AMERICAN UNION, 
WasHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 


Tue Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council has elected as its President for the 
year 1947-48 Doctor Antonio Carrillo 
Flores, Mexican Representative, and as 
Vice-President Doctor M. A. Falcén Bri- 
cenho, Venezuelan Representative and Min- 
ister-Counselor of the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Washington. 

Dr. Carrillo, an eminent Mexican econo- 
mist and Director of the ‘“‘Nacional Finan- 
ciera,’ was appointed by his government 
as delegate to the Council in September 
of 1947. 

The members of the Council are as 
follows: 


ARGENTINA: 
Sefior Juan Arturo Mercau (appointed Delegate 
but has not yet arrived) 
Sefior Dr. Miguel A. Zeballos (Alternate 
Delegate) 
Sefor don Rubén J. Dussaut 
Delegate) 


(Alternate 


BOLivIA: 
Sefior don German Rovira (Delegate) 


BRAZIL: 
Senhor Gilberto Amado (Appointed Delegate 
but has not yet arrived) 
Senhor Sergio Corréa da Costa (Alternate 
Delegate) 


CHILE: 
Dr. Félix Nieto del Rio (Delegate) 
Sefior don Mario IIlanes (Alternate) 


CoLompBia: 
Dr. Antonia Rocha (Delegate) 


Costa Rica: 
Sefior don J. Rafael Oreamuno (Delegate) 


CusBa: 
Dr. Guillermo Belt (Delegate) 
Dr. Ricardo Sarabasa (Alternate) 
Sefior Enrique Pérez Cisneros (Alternate) 


DomiInicAN REPUBLIC: 
Sefior Dr. Joaquin E. Salazar (Delegate) 


Ecuabor: 
Sefior don Osvaldo Garcia (Delegate) 


Ex SALVADOR: 
Dr. Héctor David Castro (Delegate) 
Sefior don Carlos Siri (Alternate) 
Sefior Dr. Rubén Ventura Gomar (Alternate) 


GUATEMALA: 
Dr. Enrique Lépez Herrarte (Delegate) 


Haiti: 
Monsieur Jules Domond (Delegate) 


HonpbwurRAs: 
Dr. Julian R. Caceres (Delegate) 


MExico: 
Sefior Dr. don Antonio Carrillo Flores (Dele- 


gate) 
Doctor Ratl Ortiz Mena (Alternate) 
Sefior Francisco Séenz (Alternate) 


NICARAGUA: 
Dr. Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa (Delegate) 
Sefior Alfredo J. Sacasa (Alternate) 


PANAMA: 
Sefior Julio E. Heurtematte (Delegate) 


PARAGUAY: 
Doctor César R. Acosta (Delegate) 


PERU: 
Sefior don Carlos Alzamora (Delegate) 
UNITED STATES: 


Mr. Paul C. Daniels (Delegate) 
Mr. H. Gerald Smith (Alternate) 


UrucGuay: 
Sefior don Juan F. Yriart (Delegate) 


VENEZUELA: 
Sefior Dr. M. A. Falcén Bricefio (Delegate) 
Sefior Dr. A. Casas Bricefio (Alternate) 


Special events at the Pan American Union 


From November 25 to December 9, 1947, 
the Pan American Union was the scene 
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of an interesting exhibit of 40 photographs, 
depicting the celebration of St. John’s 
Day in the Barlovento region of Vene- 
zuela. These striking pictures, taken by 
Francisco Edmundo Pérez, photographer 
for the Caracas newspaper El Nacional, 
bring to life the African rites preserved by 
the Negroes of Barlovento and incorpor- 
ated in the ancient European celebration 
of the Day of St. John the Baptist, which 
falls on June 24. 

Sr. Pérez made his documentary study— 
including shots of the dancers, the mam- 
moth drums and the processions—in June 
1946, in the village of Curiepe, District of 
Brion. The photographs were originally 
exhibited in Caracas and were shown for 
the first time in the United States at the 
Pan American Union, under the auspices 
of the Venezuelan Bureau of Folklore Re- 
search. 

As a complement to the exhibit, Olga 
Briceno, Cultural Attaché of the Vene- 
zuelan Embassy, delivered a lecture at the 
Pan American Union on December 2, 
describing the feast of St. John’s Day in 
the Barlovento region. 

A one-man show of paintings in tempera 
by the self-taught Brazilian artist, Carlos 
Prado, took place at the Pan American 
Union between December 10 and January 


5. Sr. Prado is outstanding among the 
group of contemporary painters of S4o 
Paulo, Brazil, for his mastery of tempera. 
Besides many canvases of typical Brazilian 
landscapes, local types, and village street 
scenes, he has painted a number of frescoes 
in private homes. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 7, 
Herminia Raccagni, noted Chilean pianist, 
gave a concert at the Pan American Union, 
under the sponsorship of the Chilean 
Ambassador and Senora de Nieto del Rio. 
Srta. Raccagni is now professor of piano 
at the University of Chile’s National 
Conservatory of Music, where she com- 
pleted her studies in 1932. At that time 
she was awarded the Orrego Carvallo 
Prize by the University of Chile. 

In addition to the numerous concerts 
which she has given in her own country, 
Srta. Raccagni has also played in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. She has per- 
formed in chamber music ensembles, as 
well as in solo recitals, and with Chile’s 
National Symphony Orchestra, under a 
number of conductors. 

Srta. Raccagni’s concert at the Pan 
American Union included works by Scar- 
latti, Bach, Chopin, Scriabin, Poulenc, 
Villa-Lobos, and by the Chilean composers 
Alfonso Leng and Domingo Santa Cruz. 
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National Economic Council 
wn Bolivia 

A recent Bolivian decree provided for the 
establishment of a National Economic 
Council to assist the Government in solv- 
ing the country’s pressing economic prob- 
lems. This Council will be of an interim 
nature, serving until the Constitution is 
amended so as to provide for a permanent 
one. The seven members of the Council 
will be specialists in the problems of min- 
ing, agriculture, industry, national admin- 
istration, taxation, social welfare and labor, 
and banking and credit. They will be 
appointed by the President through the 
Ministry of the Treasury. 

The main job of the Council will be to 
work out a coordinated plan designed to 
increase the Government’s income; bring 
about a better and more efficient use of the 
country’s economic resources; harmonize 
the different factors of production; raise 
the standard of living of the people; and 
stimulate private industry. To help it 
succeed in this monumental task the 
Council is to receive broad powers. All 
government agencies, as well as semi- 
private and private organizations, will be 
obliged to supply it with any information it 
requests. In addition government agencies 
will have to appoint members of their 
staffs to help carry out the Council’s 
undertakings. Recommendations of the 
Council will be considered by the Cabinet 
and those that are approved will be in- 
corporated in decrees or bills. 

Any administrative problems related to 
the country’s economy will be considered 
by the Council. It will pass on economic 
and financial projects of the Executive 


branch of the Government before they 
are sent to Congress, and will go over all 
national and department budgets before 
they are presented to Congress or to the 
President. 


Dominican Central Bank and 
currency changes 


A gold-backed peso is the recently adopted 
Dominican monetary unit, supplanting 
the American dollar which has been the 
only legal tender in the Dominican Re- 
public for thirty years. The first peso was 
presented to President Trujillo by Jesus M. 
Troncoso, governor of the new Central 
Bank, on October 21, 1947. 

Administration of the currency is one of 
the functions of the Central Bank created 
under a law signed by President Trujillo 
on October 9, 1947. The policies to be 
pursued by the Central Bank will be de- 
termined by a six-member Monetary 
Board, composed of the Secretary of State 
for the Treasury and Public Credit, the 
governor of the Bank, and four experts in 
various fields of finance. Formulation of 
monetary, credit, budget, gold- and se- 
curities-purchase, and interest policies for 
the Central Bank, direction of its internal 
activities, and consideration of means for 
carrying out the banking laws are the 
province of the Monetary Board. The 
Central Bank in function and organization 
was patterned after the Federal Reserve 
System of the United States. 

The new bank notes are backed by 
$2,000,000 in gold and by $48,215,000 in 
United States dollars. They circulate at 
present in denominations of one, five, and 
ten pesos, bearing respectively likenesses 
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of Juan Pablo Duarte, Francisco del 
Rosario Sanchez, and Ramén Matias 
Mella, the three heroes of Dominican in- 
dependence. Conversion is to be gradual. 
Bank notes of both countries will circulate 
with equal value until the peso has won 
acceptance; then the dollar will be with- 
drawn as legal tender, but will still be 
freely interchangeable with the peso. As 
a final step, the dollar will become avail- 
able only as foreign exchange. 

The introduction of the new banking 
system and a national currency was made 
in order to give the Dominican Republic 
greater control over its own economy, and 
to concentrate dollar reserves for use in 
international trade. 


Venezuela's program for 
zmprovement of port areas 


The National Constituent Assembly of 
Venezuela has approved the plan pre- 
sented to it by the Ministry of Finance for 
enlarging and improving the port facilities 
in La Guaira, Maracaibo, and Guanta. 
It is estimated that the entire project will 
cost about $60,000,000, half of which 
amount will be sought through a ten-year 
foreign loan and the remainder furnished 
under the national budget. 

In addition to the work which will be 
done on the ports themselves, the appro- 
priation will also finance the construction 
of living quarters for the port workers in 
the areas mentioned and the dredging of 
a canal at the entrance of Lake Maracaibo. 

It is generally felt that this program will 
contribute greatly to Venezuela’s commer- 
cial development, since, for one thing, it 
will alleviate the congestion which has 
existed in the ports for some time and make 
it possible for them to handle the tremen- 
dous volume of trade now moving into 
the country from abroad. According to 


the Ministry of Finance, Venezuela’s 
foreign trade needs are at present far above 
the capacities of her ports. 

The proposed Lake Maracaibo Canal 
(35 feet wide) would also be a considerable 
advantage to Venezuelan commerce, since 
it would permit the passage of 115,000- 
barrel oil tankers, instead of the smaller 
ones now in use, and eliminate the need 
of an oil pipeline to serve the rich oil fields 
on Lake Maracaibo. Furthermore, it is 
expected that the canal would develop a 
number of different trade interests, inas- 
much as it would be open to all types of 
shipping, and provide direct access from 
Maracaibo to the outside world, as well 
as to other Venezuelan ports. 


Committees of Standards for 


Mexican industry 


An address by Seftor Antonio Ruiz Galindo, 
Secretary of National Economy, marked 
the opening on November 5, 1947 of a 
campaign to improve the quality of pro- 
duction. Senior Ruiz Galindo asserted 
that such a program was an integral 
feature of Mexico’s dual aims of promoting 
industrialization and increasing foreign 
trade. He further pointed out the neces- 
sity of inspiring confidence in Mexican 
trademarks both within the country and 
in the world market. 

Eighteen Committees of Standards, 
headed by a board of directors, have the 
responsibility for the new program. ‘They 
are composed of representatives of the 
national chambers of commerce and in- 
dustry, the chamber for each of the eight- 
een industries for which a committee 
was formed, and the Department of 
National Economy. Every aspect of the 
various industries is to be studied; the 
committees will work to establish univer- 
sally accepted terminologies, fix quality 
levels to be met by manufacturers, and 
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set up standards for methods of production. 

Sefior Ruiz Galindo analyzed the major 
problems confronting workers for the 
betterment of Mexican industry—modern- 
ization, in many cases, of antiquated 
plants and equipment, fair labor standards 
to encourage workers’ interest in their 
jobs, and education of consumers to a 
habit of demanding high-quality mer- 
chandise. He concluded by declaring the 
Committees of Standards officially in- 
stalled, ‘‘with confidence in the fruitful 
and effective results of your labor.” 


Guatemalan import tariff 


A recent measure adopted by Guatemala 
to improve its import-export balance is a 
new tariff which went into effect on No- 
vember 28, 1947. ‘The decree doubles the 
duty on goods from countries with which 
Guatemala had an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of more than 75 per cent, based on 
value, during the year preceding importa- 
tion of the goods in question. Specific 
exemptions from the rise in rates—includ- 
ing all imports from other Central Ameri- 
can countries—are listed in the law, and 
the Ministry of Finance and Public Credit 
is empowered to add to these any commodi- 
ties considered vital to the national 
economy. 

Among those products that, regardless 
of their country of origin, will be permitted 
entry under the lower tariff are certain 
spices, tea, hemp and jute products, malt 
and hops, yarns, vegetable fats, and gums 
and resins. ‘Tariff laws of 1935, 1936, and 
1939 are superseded by the November 
1947 decree. 


Brazilian hydroelectric project 


A prominent Brazilian engineer, Senhor 
A. J. Alves de Souza, has been appointed 
by the Ministry of Agriculture to organize 


the S40 Francisco Hydroelectric Company 
which was provided for by a law of 1945. 
This company will be owned partly by the 
Federal Government and partly by private 
individuals. Senhor Alves de Souza’s 
main job will be to construct a hydroelec- 
tric plant at the Falls of Paulo Afonso, 
located about 150 miles up the Sado 
Francisco River. Completion of this plant 
will mean that a large area of northeast 
Brazil can be brought into agricultural 
production through irrigation. 


Protection for Guatemalan weavers 


The government of Guatemala has taken 
steps to protect native Indian weavers 
against commercial imitations of their 
product. In a decree which went into 
effect on November 8, 1947, the National 
Indian Institute, a division of the Ministry 
of Economy and Labor, was empowered 
to organize in each native community a 
three-man Committee for the Control of 
Indian Fabrics to patent genuine Indian 
textile designs, and to label them with an 
official guarantee. 

Traditionally, Indian textiles, and the 
way in which they were worn, were like 
books from which a tremendous amount 
of information could be read. Each tribe 
had its own symbol, and the aristocracy 
had exclusive family designs as well. 
Ceremonial robes bore distinctive figures. 
The specific purpose of each cloth was 
likewise identifiable, and rules of design 
and dress were laid down by priests of 
the tribes. Each village had its own 
method of weaving, and a wide range 
of textures was developed; designs were 
applied in a variety of ways—woven into 
the fabric, painted on with dyes, em- 
broidered by cross-stitching or any number 
of other stitches, or appliquéd. As work 
was done on primitive hand looms, the 
cloths took on individualities character- 
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istic of the weaver. Spinning, dyeing with 
rich colors obtained from plants, sea 
animals, or insects, and weaving made 
completion of a single piece a slow process; 
but a garment would last for years and 


grow more beautiful with use. The 
Spanish introduced the foot loom, making 
possible faster production, but also in- 
sisted on the use of symbols significant to 
them, which the Indians incorporated into 
the old tribal patterns. Today, with roads 
and swift transportation, designs are being 
exchanged among the clans, and ordinary 
dress is gradually displacing the old 
costumes. 

Provision has been made in the new law 
for a study of Indian designs in order to 
obtain a complete collection for purposes 
of registry; original creations of Indian 


A GUATEMALAN 
WEAVER 


The Guatemalan Government 

hopes to protect the Indians 

in the practice of their ancient 
craft of weaving. 


weavers are similarly protected. Textile 
manufacturers using patterns so registered 
are subject to prosecution under the patent 
laws. No factory-made cloths, Guate- 
malan or imported, which masquerade as 
Indian weaves may be sold within the 
country, or to foreign markets. 


Ecuador receives loan for 
waterworks 


The Export-Import Bank has granted a 
$4,000,000 loan to the municipal govern- 
ment of Quito, Ecuador, so that it can go 
ahead with its plans for increasing the 
city’s supply of drinking water. On 
August 22, 1947, the Quito City Council 
signed a contract with an American engi- 
neer for the construction of an adequate 
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distribution system to alleviate the scarcity 
of potable water, but initiation of the 
project had to await approval of the Bank, 
which did not come until six weeks later. 

The engineer will receive a total sum of 
$110,500 for his work, and under the 
terms of the contract, will supervise the 
functioning and maintenance of the new 
water system for two years after its com- 
pletion. It is expected that the project 
will be finished within the next three 
years and that it will supply Quito with 
pure water at the rate of from 400 to 500 
gallons a second. 


Inter-American fellowships 


The Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations is a treaty 
agreement signed by all the American 
republics at Buenos Aires in 1936, and 
provides for the annual exchange of two 
graduate students or teachers between 
each of the participating countries. Be- 
sides the United States, the following 
American countries have ratified the Con- 
vention: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Venezuela. Under the terms of the Con- 
vention, the government awarding the 


rc 


fellowships provides tuition, subsidiary 
expenses, and maintenance at an institu- 
tion of higher learning, while the nomi- 
nating government or the student pays 
travel expenses. The fellowhsips are for 
one year’s study, and are occasionally 
renewable for a second year. 

Students from other American republics 
first studied in the United States under the 
terms of the Convention in the fiscal year 
1941, when Convention fellowships were 
awarded to fourteen students representing 
Chile, Costa Rica, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama and Para- 
guay. Up to the present time a total of 
174 students from other American nations 
have received such fellowships for study 
in the United States. 

Thirty United States students traveled 
to the other American republics under the 
Convention between 1940 and 1943. 
During the war this activity was suspended, 
but negotiations are now in progress with 
the signatory governments for its resump- 
tion. It is hoped that it will soon be 
possible for the Convention program to 
assume again its reciprocal nature and that 
opportunities for fellowships will again be 
available United States 
students. 

The program is administered by the 
United States Office of Education. 


annually to 


Fellowship Recipients under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
During the 1947 Fiscal Year 








CouNTRY NAME FIELD OF STUDY INSTITUTION 
IBOliwialmmay. 2's is se Humberto Gandarillas....| Plant genetics........... University of Minnesota 
Boliviasennn near Alfonso Linares.......... Gastroenterology........ Geo. Washington Uni- 

versity 
Brazile. fads sce e Flavio Aprigliano........ Otolaryngology ......... Harvard Medical School 
Brazile: sh os.shes 32% Cecilia de Castro e Silva..| Education.............. Univ. of Michigan 
(lcs ore avaee nae oe heer Lidia Rosenthal de Ba- | Teaching of English......} University of Michigan 
rrera 
Sint ey cay sees che Salomon Wexman Budnik.| Organic synthetic chem- | University of Illinois 





istry 
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Fellowship Recipients under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations 
During the 1947 Fiscal Year—Continued 





CouNTRY NAME FIELD OF STUDY INSTITUTION 
Colombia.......... Victoria Bossio!......... Education: @s.474 en. =o Columbia University 
Colombia.......... Catalina Restrepo!...... Education. ............. Indiana State Teachers 

College 
Colombia.......... Marco Tulio Salgado..... Educational administra- | Ohio State University 
tion 
Costa Rica........ Maria Isabel Jimenez....| Education.............. Univ. of California 
Costa Rica........ Alfredo Ruiz 8.......... Agricultural statistics..... Michigan State College 
Dom. Republic..... Angel MNOmMetOpbel tue. | MOULGELY ytacnas see. ee eens University of Chicago 
Dom. Republic..... Cosme A. Gomez!....... Gynecology............. Medical College of Vir- 
ginia 
Guatemala........ Angel Ramirez M....... Elementary education & | Peabody College for 
children’s literature Teachers 
1a Re GE uae eR Roger R. Loubeau....... Taxation & internal reve- | University of Chicago 
nue 
Haitieee lene ee | 2) can=MarieViorbe spe ae Highway construction....| Iowa State College 
Honduras......... Jose R. Lardizabal San- | Dentistry............... Northwestern University 
chez 
Honduras......... Carlos Agurcia Cervantes?.| Medicine............... Not yet placed 
IMINO) sedans oon ui) INO joebvell Suicides! jwaoclogsuoobesdooascoge oceans 
Nicaragua......... Olga Nufiez Abaunza!...| International relations. ...| School of Advanced In- 
ternational Studies, D. 
Nicaragua......... Oswaldo Arostegui?...... Infant diseases...........| Harvard Medical School 
Ranamannee eee Diogenes Arosemena..... Penology & sociology..... Catholic University of 
America 
Pamamiar ede scence Libertaria Gonzalez de | Education of exceptional | Teachers College, Co- 
Cohn children lumbia University 
Paraguay.......... Eduardo A. Bestard...... Orthopaedic surgery..... Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Paraguay.......... CcliavAnias eye rere Educational psychology...| Columbia University 
REG he aye ets eanteraennr Luisa Esperanza Novoa !..| Educational psychology...| Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
Perit istasce he ee Jorge Martinez M....... Library science.......... University of Chicago 
PERE ry etiakiya wos, cl ees Guillermo Aguilar....... Vocational guidance & | University of Indiana 
administration 
Wenezielaies sai a2 Luis Felipe Dominguez. ..| Internal medicine, endo- | New York University 
crinology 
Menezuclas aes @sear,Colmenares-Rache=" heme assem. ss se. se emcee 
co 8 








1 Renewal from 1946 fiscal year. 





2 Alternate selected to replace first student chosen, who declined award. 


3 Declined. 


Housing plans for the 
Mexico City area 


Fernando Casas Aleman, Chief of the 
Department of the Federal District of 
Mexico, announced recently that about 
$20,000,000 has been allotted for low- 


cost housing in the district. Plans have 
been drawn up for a number of apartment 
buildings (400 units) and _ individual 
homes, and construction was scheduled to 
begin in the middle of January. The one- 
family houses will be bought by the tenants 
through monthly rent-like payments. A 
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model project already well under way is 
to house employees of the Department of 
the Federal District. The first hundred 
dwellings in what is called the ‘“‘Garden 
City” are almost ready for occupancy, and 
another thousand are to be erected. 


The unesco Conference in Mexico 


A welcoming address by President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico at the Palace of Fine 
Arts opened the second annual conference 
of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization, which 
was held from November 6 to December 3, 
1947. The President in his speech re- 
ferred to Bolivar’s concept of education, 
and praised UNESCO as its major exponent 
in the broader field of the world, as he 
said, ““To [uNEsco] has been assigned the 
specific task which, in its widest scope, 
may be the most important in international 
union: to create a mentality for peace 
that will be second nature to men.”’ The 
delegates—outstanding representatives of 
the cultural life of 48 countries—unani- 
mously elected Dr. Manuel Gual Vidal, 
Mexico’s Secretary of Education, to serve 
as president of the Conference. 

Also on November 6, a ceremony marked 
the official opening of the modernistic 
Normal School building in Mexico City. 
President Aleman addressed the cheering 
students and made a tour of inspection. 
The colorful flags of the United Nations 
lined the front of the building; and its 
auditorium was for the next month the seat 
of the unEsco Conference. At the final 
session of the Conference a proposal was 
made by William Benton, chairman of 
the United States delegation, and ap- 
proved by acclamation, to present to the 
Normal School a plaque reading: ‘‘The 
Second Session of the General Conference 
of UNESCO met here November 6—Decem- 
ber 3, 1947, under the beneficent in- 


fluence of Benito Juarez, whose words 
were: ‘Peace is founded on respect for the 
rights of others.’ ” 


Brazilian vocational school 


principals 


Ten vocational school principals from Bra- 
zil arrived at La Guardia Airport in New 
York on September 3, 1947, the first of two 
groups of educators being brought to the 
United States for special training courses 
and acquaintance with industrial educa- 
tion programs in this country, according 
to the terms of a project under the Co- 
operative Industrial Education Program 
of Brazil, developed by the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation, Inc. (now the 
Educational Division of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs). 

The group was composed of principals 
of schools in Rio de Janeiro, Paraiba, 
Maceid, Pelotas, Sao Luiz, Belém, Vitéria, 
Fortaleza, and Curitiba. Their schedule, 
covering a period of approximately three 
months, included a two weeks’ visit to 
New York City and trade schools in Con- 
necticut, a series of eight courses at 
Pennsylvania State College and visits to 
the Ford Motor Company plant in 
Detroit, the David Rankin Vocational 
School in St. Louis, and various trade 
and technical schools in Chicago. Before 
returning to Brazil, they called at the 
Pan American Union and later attended 
the American Vocational Association 
Convention in Los Angeles. 

Forty Brazilian vocational school in- 
structors are taking courses in the United 
States. 


Workers’ University in Venezuela 


On October 9, 1947 the Constitutent 
Assembly of Venezuela passed a law 
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creating a National Workers’ University 
in Caracas. Functioning autonomously 
under the Ministry of Labor, this new 
institution will be provided with its own 
funds, and will not be dependent upon 
the national budget. Its purpose is to 
investigate economic, social, and cultural 
problems affecting workers, organize 
courses, conferences, demonstrations, and 
exhibits, and publish material designed 
to raise the general cultural level of the 
Venezuelan worker. Whatever informa- 
tion the University gathers will be dis- 
seminated to the public. 


Art and literature awards in 
Argentina 


September 21, 1947 saw the opening of 
the Thirty-Seventh National Art Exhibi- 
tion in Buenos Aires, Argentina, with a 
total of 232 paintings and 86 pieces of 
sculpture. 

The grand prize for the best painting 
in the entire show was awarded to Fran- 
cisco Bernareggi for his oil entitled Tarde 
en la Quinta (Afternoon on the Farm). 
Ratl Soldi received first prize for Sarita, 
a portrait, while second and third prizes 
went to Roberto Azzoni and César Lépez 
Claro respectively for Bajo los Olivos 
(Under the Olives) and El Ombi. (The 
omb& is a favorite tree, whose shade is 
especially appreciated on the pampas.) 

Another event of interest in the cultural 
field was the awarding of prizes, on 
September 19, 1947, for the best poetry 
and prose written in Buenos Aires during 
the year 1946. Mario Binetti won the 
first poetry prize for a work entitled La 
Lumbre Dormida (The Sleeping Fire). A 
native of Buenos Aires, Sr. Binetti, though 
only 31 years old, has already distin- 
guished himself as a man of letters. Aside 
from his writing career (two other vol- 


umes of his poetry have previously been 
published), he also holds a professorship 
at the University of Cuyo, where he con- 
ducts courses in literature and composi- 
tion. 

Julio Ellena de la Sota, who was given 
the prose award for his book Persecucién de 
Gladys, is another young Argentine author 
of merit. Most of his writing has been 
devoted to the short story, but he is also 
well known in Argentine literary circles 
for his ability as a translator of foreign 
works. 


Faculty club for Caracas College 
of Medicine 


A building is to be erected in Caracas, 
Venezuela for the exclusive use of the 
College of Medicine faculty, which, up 
until now, has been handicapped by the 
lack of suitable quarters in which to hold 
its professional and social functions. When 
completed, therefore, the new building 
will serve the double purpose of providing 
a place for medical staff meetings and 
discussions, as well as a recreation center 
for members of the College and visiting 
guests. 

Construction plans call for an assembly 
hall with a seating capacity of 250, a 
library, a special meeting room for the 
executive council of the College, a restau- 
rant, and a large hall suitable for such 
functions as receptions, dances, and con- 
certs. Other attractive features on the 
College grounds will include two swimming 
pools, tennis courts, bowling greens, and 
a children’s playground. 


We see by the papers that— 


e Persian lambs are raised in Argentina 
and their skins processed into furs of fine 
quality. 
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e Noting that stiff fines have not halted 
infractions, Mexico has decided to impose 
jail sentences of from one to fifteen days 
on shopkeepers violating the ceiling-price 
laws. Second offenders will be liable to 
longer terms. Controls are in force on 
such necessities as meat, milk, bread, and 
tortillas. 


e Venezuela was the largest exporter of 
crude petroleum in the world during the 
year 1946. ‘This is according to the figures 
given by the United States Department 
of the Interior in International Petroleum 
Trade, October 31, 1947, which shows 
Venezuela’s petroleum exports for 1946 
totaling 348,383 barrels. The United 
States was in second place for the same 
period, with a total petroleum shipment of 
42,574 barrels. While it is stated that 
the figures are provisional, final data are 
not expected to alter the relative positions. 


e A Coordinating Committee of Exporta- 
tion has been created in Argentina, under 
the Ministry of the Treasury, to expedite 
shipment of agricultural products, espe- 
cially cereals and vegetable oils. The aim 
of this new Committee is to eliminate red 
tape at the ports and to coordinate the 
activities of the various officials in charge, 
so that produce may be loaded on ships 
with as little delay as possible. The 
Committee’s first session was held on 
September 26, 1947, with the Minister of 
the Treasury presiding. 


e Plans are being drawn up in Peru for the 
establishment of a National Institute to 
Combat Foot-and-Mouth Disease. Peru, 
like Mexico, has been trying in recent 
months, by every means at its disposal, to 
halt the growing menace of this dreaded 
killer of cattle. The new Institute will 
prepare the serums and vaccines needed 
to stamp out the disease, and will carry on 
an intensive research program on virus- 
caused diseases in general. The Ministry 


of Development and Public Works has 
been authorized to prepare blueprints for 
a building to house the Institute. 


e Armed with tons of ppT in and out of 
solution, Brazil’s National Malaria Service 
launched last November an intensive 50- 
day campaign against malaria in the State 
of Rio de Janeiro. A total of 17,635 
square miles in which live 710,000 people 
will be affected by the campaign. The 
Brazilians, with their usual ability to find 
just the right word for things, call it a 
campanha de dedetizaggéo—DDT-zation cam- 
paign. 

e Final details have been completed for an 
extensive hotel construction program in 
Venezuela, which will see modern hotels 
rising in half a dozen cities. The hotels 
will be erected in Caracas, Aguas Calien- 
tes, Puerto de la Cruz, Ciudad Bolivar, 
Puerto Cabello, and Porlamar, and will be 
operated by the Intercontinental Hotel 
Corporation. One third of the capital 
necessary for this building program will be 
supplied by the Venezuelan Government, 
and the remainder by private shareholders. 


e The Export-Import Bank announced 
on December 8, 1947, a loan of $13,000,000 
to Mexico. ‘The credits are earmarked for 
purchase in the United States of machinery 
and other materials to improve the Mexico 
City-Veracruz railroad, to complete two 
sugar refineries now under construction, 
and to equip new meat canneries which 
are being established in the northern part 
of the country. A substantial proportion 
of Mexico’s canned-meat output will be 
bought by the United States for shipment 
to other countries. 


e The new School of Journalism at the 
Central University in Caracas, Venezuela, 
was inaugurated on October 24, 1947. 
The President of the Republic, as well as a 
number of other leading Government 
officials, attended the opening ceremony. 
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e The Uruguayan Council of Ministers has 
authorized the Government’s purchase of 
from 150 to 200 pieces of farm machinery 
from the United States, including har- 
vesters and threshing machines. This 
action was taken at the suggestion of the 
President and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Stockraising, in view of Uruguay’s 
critical need of such equipment. 


e Work has begun in Quito, Ecuador, on 
a new series of university buildings, which, 
when completed, will serve as an exten- 
sion of the present Central University. 
The breaking of ground for the Adminis- 
tration Building was marked by a formal 
ceremony, held on October 27, 1947, and 
attended by the President of the Republic. 
A steel capsule, containing documents 
relative to the history of the university, 
together with copies of the local news- 
papers, describing the ceremonial exer- 
cises, was deposited in the foundation of 
the building. 


e A medical museum is being established 
at the National University of Mexico, under 
the direction of Dr. Numa Spinola. The 
history of Mexican medicine from an- 
tiquity to the latest scientific developments 
will be traced in its exhibits. Hospitals, 
medical associations, state governments, 
medical-supply houses, and libraries have 
been invited to contribute displays. 


e The historic Arch of Saint Catherine in 
Antigua, Guatemala, has been _ recon- 
structed under the architectural super- 
vision of Rodolfo Galeotti Torres. The 
original arch was crumbling under the 
weight of years of neglect, and of a shack 
which had) been erected’ over it: “The 
structure has been reinforced with con- 
crete, and the new tower follows the style 
of baroque churches in the colonial city. 
e What may be a new volcano in the 
Federal District of Mexico is drawing 
geologists to the village of San Lorenzo. 
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The phenomenon was first noticed on 
November 23, 1947, by residents of the 
area who called the fire department to put 
out trees that seemed to be burning 
spontaneously. Investigators found steam 
rising from the ground and scorching heat 
at a slight depth. Subterranean noises 
have added force to the belief that another 
Paricutin may erupt on the spot. 


e The Argentine Senate has appropriated 
a fund of about $5,000,000 to fight 
communicable diseases throughout Ar- 
gentina. Part of this amount will be 
dedicated to the construction of a children’s 
hospital in Buenos Aires, which will be 
used exclusively for the treatment of 
communicable cases, with a special ward 
for infantile paralysis patients. 


e A joint project of the Mexican Department 
of Health and Assistance and the Co- 
operative Health Service of the United 
States Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
the first Health Unit and Training Station 
of a number planned for the Federal 
District was opened at Xochimilco on 
October 21, 1947. This unit, completed 
at a cost of about $35,000, will be devoted 
to epidemiology, sanitary engineering, 
maternal and infant hygiene, dental 
treatment, treatment for social diseases, 
and anti-tuberculosis measures. In ad- 
dition, nurses and doctors are to be trained 
for work in the field. Dr. Rafael P. 
Gamboa, Secretary of Health and As- 
sistance, presided at the opening cere- 
monies. 


e The Guatemalan National Literacy Com- 
mittee will hold its 1948 book fair in 
February in the Centenary Park of the 
capital city. This exhibition was post- 
poned from last September in order to 
avoid the rainy season. Concerts will be 
held in the band shell of the park; and 
several other American countries will 
contribute displays. 
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Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 57 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Originally known as the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, it was 
established in 1890 in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed April 14 of that year by the First 
International Conference of American States, 
which convened at Washington in October 1889. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 
1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 
the Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Eighth, at Lima in 
1938; and by other inter-American conferences. 
The creation of machinery for the orderly settle- 
ment of inter-American disputes is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the Pan American 
system, but more important still is the continen- 
tal public opinion that demanded such procedure. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
the Republics of the American Continent and 
peace and security within their borders by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Director 


The Union is supported by annual quotas from 
all the countries, and its services are freely avail- 
able to officials and private citizens alike. Its 
affairs are administered by a Director General 
and an Assistant Director, elected by and re- 
sponsible to a Governing Board composed of one 
member from each American Republic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvIsIONS 


The administrative departments of the Pan 
American Union are organized to carry out the 
purposes for which it was created. There are 
special offices dealing with foreign trade, sta- 
tistics, economics, intellectual cooperation, music, 
juridical matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, 
and labor and social information. All these 
offices maintain close relations with official 
and unofficial bodies in the countries members 
of the Union. The Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 138,500 volumes and 2,400 maps. The 
BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list of 
other publications, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Confer- 
ences of American States, usually referred to as 
the Pan American Conferences. In addition to 
preparing the programs and regulations, the 
Union gives effect to the conclusions of the 
Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging 
for special or technical conferences in the inter- 
vals between the International Conferences. 
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Cultural Attaché, Embassy of Venezuela, Washington 


FOLKLORE is the soul of a country, its 
collective personality, and I wish to pre- 
sent to you the soul of my country, 
Venezuela, through its folk music. 

Geographically, Venezuela is divided 
into three distinct regions: 

The mountains, those high and imposing 
mountains of the Andean range that is 
called the backbone of South America. 

The plains, our llanos, similar to your 
Far West—the land of cowboys, cattle, 
gay music, and dairy products. 

The jungle, El Dorado, the land of 
Hudson’s Green Mansions, rich, mysterious, 
almost unexplored, where there are white, 
pink, and blue tigers, golden rivers, 
twenty-four different kinds of orchids, birds 
that announce the approach of wind, of 
rain, of death (there are even birds that 
announce the hours, in spite of the belief 

The records used to illustrate this lecture, which was 
delivered at the Pan American Union on December 2, 
1947, were selected from a Library of Congress album, 


“Folk Music of Venezuela,” soon to be released by the 
Archive of American Folklore of the Library. 


that we do not care about time); trees 
that give milk, bread, and salt; flowers 
that perspire and bleed and feed them- 
selves with animal life; branches that sing 
like birds, and call the traveler with 
green, strange, human voices. In there, 
in the mountains, jungle, and even the 
plains, every door is open to the imagina- 
tion, and that is why Venezuela makes 
good music and has one of the richest 
musical traditions in all America. 

“There is no revolution without music,” 
someone said. The greatest Venezuelan 
revolution, the one that culminated in the 
independence of Venezuela and _ five 
other Latin American countries, was 
warmly praised and fought by Venezuelan 
musicians, mainly from Caracas, the 
capital. Our national anthem, Glory to 
Thee, Courageous People! (the Venezuelan 
Marseillaise), and many other patriotic 
songs raised the flame of revolutionary 
fire to such a point that one Spanish 
official decided to choke the revolution by 
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killing its musicians. In a single day 
thirty musicians from Caracas were shot— 
they were shot, but the music went on, 
and still goes on. 

That took place in 1810, but much 
earlier, in 1591, there was a school of 
music in Caracas. In 1750 the Phil- 
harmonic Society was founded, with two 
sections: a school of music and a concert 
society. There is an amusing story about 
those concerts. You could attend only 
by subscription. The monthly subscrip- 
tion cost three pesos—about 80 cents— 
and the member was allowed to invite 
three lady friends. But Venezuelans loved 
music so much that the concerts were 
always crowded with non-members who 
got there by the side door, or goodness 
knows how. When the members arrived 
there was no room, so very often the 
musicians had to get the police and even 
help to put the intruders back in the street. 
After that the concerts went on peacefully. 

Between 1810 and 1830, the time that 
Venezuela spent to liberate five countries, 
both wars and music flourished. Lino 
Gallardo, called the Venezuelan Haydn, 
wrote music, established music schools, and 
prepared new musicians. This was done 
at full speed, to replace the musicians 
killed by the enemy in his desire to ex- 
tinguish the sacred flame of freedom. 

The period of colonial music started in 
the 18th century with the famous school 
of Olivares and ended about 1830. It 
is our classical period and the richest one 
in our musical history. Religious music 
was then outstanding, and Venezuela con- 
tributed immortal works, such as the 
Popule Meus, and immortal names, in- 
cluding José Angel Lamas, to the musical 
treasure of the Americas. Lamas, the 
composer of Popule Meus, deserves a whole 
paper to himself. 

Haydn, Mozart, and 18th century 
Italian composers influenced the music of 


this time. European music of the roman- 
tic period reached Venezuela when our 
classical period was still in full vigor and 
therefore did not find fertile ground. A 
few years later, when the War of Inde- 
pendence had bled the country of its 
men, including musicians, romantic music 
gained a start in Venezuela, but it was 
not that powerful romanticism of destruc- 
tion and reconstruction found in the gran- 
diose symphonies with their revolutionary 
patterns of life and thought. No, as the 
critic Calcano said: ‘‘Our Venezuelan 
garden was flooded with rain, but we 
never had a storm’—and storms, you 
know, bring life and new strength. 

There are three great Venezuelan names 
in this epoch. Montero, who was the 
most classical of all, wrote religious music, 
fifteen musical comedies, and even an 
opera. Larrazabal, our Venezuelan Cho- 
pin, was brilliant, elegant, and sensitive. 
He perished in a shipwreck and most of 
his works were lost with him. Villena, the 
most Venezuelan and individual of the 
three, was a master of counterpoint and an 
extraordinary man. 

After the romantic period, the modern 
one begins. In this too there are promi- 
nent names. This brings us down to the 
present, through the panorama of Venezue- 
lan written music, elaborated in schools, 
subject to patterns and rules, music that is 
clever, official, intellectual. 

Side by side with this, there was another 
kind of music: the Cinderella music, the 
music of the poor little people, music born 
in coffee plantations, in slave quarters, on 
battlefields, in palm huts, in gold and 
emerald mines; on boats among sailors and 
fishermen; in villages; in the kitchens of 
rich houses; in prisons and hospitals; in 
backyards and patios; on dusty roads, in 
the corrals by the cattle, in the small inns 
where the workman, the shepherd, and 
the cowboy gather after work is done. I 
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DANCE OF THE FLUTES! 


am referring to folk music, which is the 
heart and soul of Venezuelans. 

All Venezuela has contributed to make it 
what it is, and it has the perfume of our 
flowers, the fluency of our rivers, the 
greatness of our mountains, the attraction 
of our wilderness. The Andes have given 
it some sense of the epic. Mountains, 
plain, and jungle, a conjunction of geog- 
raphy; white, Indian and Negro influence, 
a conjunction of ethnology; Spanish, 
American, and African, a conjunction of 
cultures and civilizations. 

You will discover these different ele- 
ments in Venezuelan folk music; some- 

1 This is a transcription by Antonio Estévez of a 
record made by Juan Liscano, Chief of the Venezuelan 
Service of National Folklore Research. It was published 


an an article entitled Venezuela 1945, which appeared in 
El Mes Financiero y Econémico, Bogota, 1945, p. 487. 


times one is predominant, sometimes they 
are in conflict; sometimes they reach a 
perfect harmony. . The dance of the 
flutes is played at harvest time. It is a 
hundred percent American, for its origin 
is Indian, Venezuelan Indian. When the 
corn is still green, but near ripening, the 
Indians get together for the dance of the 
flutes. They gather around an enormous 
pyramid of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. 
They are practically naked, painted in red 
and bedecked with flowers. The cere- 
mony is presided over by an Indian priest, 
who prepares a sacred drink made of 
corn. When the drink is ready, he 
blesses the fruit and flowers and throws 
a gourd dish into the pyramid. 

That is the signal to begin the dance. 
One hundred and one performers and 
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IT FLEW AWAY? 


thirty-two musicians take part in this 
ceremony and it lasts, altogether, more 
than five days and nights. The instru- 
ments used are the maracas, or rattles, 
reed flutes, and the skull of a deer. The 
purpose of this ceremony is to thank the 
gods—or Nature—for the abundant har- 
vest and for the rains that made it possible. 
The dance is beautiful and the music very 
strange and charming. 

A few days ago a high school had an 
exhibition and asked me to send something 
that would represent Venezuela. First I 
thought it was hard to represent a whole 
country with just one thing. Then I 
remembered the maraca (gourd rattle). 
The maraca is the most Venezuelan thing 
in all Venezuela. It is an American 
Indian instrument, and it has been used 
from Patagonia to Alaska, with different 
names and aspects. In Indian times it 
was a sacred instrument that only the 
priests could play and that had many 
functions. It was used to heal sick 
people, marry young couples, and help in 
childbirth. Generally two maracas are 
used, one in each hand. 


2 Transcription by Mercedes Reis of a record made 
by Fuan Liscano. 


I do not know whether you ever had the 
opportunity to see an Indian idol. Well, 
some Indian idols are made out of hollow 
terracotta, stuffed with beads; they are 
played by the priests as maracas to make 
prophecies. Maybe this is the origin of 
the maraca. 

Another piece of folk music is Indian 
too. It comes from near Lake Maracaibo 
where much of our petroleum is produced 
(Venezuela is the second producer of 
petroleum in the world). It is the land of 
a very odd custom. Indian girls get their 
first skirt when they are one year old. 
From then on, every year, they get a new 
skirt, and they put it on top of the previous 
one. It is like an identification tag. 
When the woman gets to be twenty or 
thirty, you can easily imagine how she 
looks. 

This piece is called Music for Few’s 
Harp of the Boy Abandoned in the Mountains of 
Ipapuru. 

Next I shall discuss Negro music. 

There are very few pure Negroes left 
in Venezuela. Most of them live in 
Barlovento, in the State of Miranda, not 
far from Caracas, on the coast. ‘They 
came originally from Africa and were 
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mainly Bantus and Angolas. They took 
part in the formation of creole music by 
making a syncopated rhythmical combi- 
nation of the three-step and two-step. 

When these Negroes came to Venezuela 
as slaves, they brought along, with their 
nostalgia and their sorrow, such a capacity 
for adaptation and such a creative mind 
that they were able to create a new re- 
ligion: a combination of their old beliefs 
with the new white dogmas and external 
ritual. And this you find throughout 
America; it is called macumbas in Brazil, 
santo or nanigo in Cuba, and voodoo in Haiti. 

To the Venezuelan Negro the Virgin 
Mary of the white people is Yemanya, 
African goddess of fountains, lakes, and 
rivers; St. John of the Light is Ortmbila, 
splendorous god of the sun; St. Francis is 
none other than Osht-Osht, god of hunt- 
ers and weddings. And so, when we get 
to June 24, the day of St. John the Baptist, 
that extraordinary saint of the wild spirit 
and the burning word, the one that among 
Catholic saints is the closest to the mytho- 
logical gods, we find the Venezuelan 
Negroes celebrating it with the beating of 
drums, near the jungle; and with the gift 
of flowers, lights, branches, perfumes, and 
fruits. 

St. John the Baptist is always connected 
with water. In Venezuela, St. John is 
the spring, born by the Tuy river—the 
spring and all those things that the spring 
represents: the sun, the plentiful earth, 
rain, the harvest, children, abundance, 
lovers ss life: 

In the morning of St. John’s Day the 
Negroes of Barlovento take a swim in the 
river, because on that particular day 
taking a swim brings good luck and puri- 
fies the body. When they own a gun or 
rifle they soak it in the water too and from 
that moment on the gun is guaranteed to 
have a fine aim. You can’t miss a shot. 

Of course, as St. John went around bap- 


tizing people, nobody took the trouble to 
baptize him, so the good-hearted Negroes 
of Barlovento soak the statue of St. John 
in the river. He thus gets a free baptism, 
and afterward, for fear that he might catch 
cold, he also gets a good drink of rum. 

The drum dances are divided into two 
parts: one for the round drum and the 
other for the large drum. The chore- 
ography is very beautiful, rich and sug- 
gestive. They are group dances in which 
many couples take part, one at a time. 
A soloist intones a song on a certain sub- 
ject and the chorus answers. Many of 
the ballads are extemporaneous, others 
are a part of the oral tradition. The drum 
players and the audience sit in a circle 
around the dancing couple. The party 
lasts twenty-four hours. 

On June 25, the statue of the saint 
‘‘eoes home.’ All the village gathers in 
a procession and on every street corner 
there are drums that are played very 
loudly to greet the saint and wish him a 
happy return to his church. 

When a baby dies, the Barlovento 
Negroes put the corpse in a box, atop a 
table, and surround it with flowers and 
candles, as if it were an altar. The child 
becomes then “‘the little angel.’ The 
audience sits in a circle by the “‘ittle 
angel’ and when the song begins two men 
stand in the middle, one carrying a hat and 
the other a candle. The first places the 
hat on the knees of one of those present and 
deposits in the hat all the paraphernalia 
mentioned in the song. (Among these are 
matches, a ring, a guitar, a hibiscus blos- 
som, a cigar, and arose.) The second man 
brings the candle and the audience is 
supposed to blow it out. 

In some places there are also dances 
accompanying the death watch and the 
mother of the child takes part in the first 
dance. Nobody is unhappy when a new- 
born child dies; he is only a “‘little angel” 
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A BARLOVENTO FAMILY AND ITS DRUMS 


going to heaven and he will take God all 
the messages you care to send. 

Witchcraft among the Barlovento Ne- 
groes is connected with medicine much as 
the Negro religion is connected with 
Catholicism. The witch doctor is a very 
important man, somewhat like the old hea- 
then priest. It is hard to say where one 
ends and the other begins. 

There are many kinds of leaves and 
flowers to cure all kinds of afflictions, from 
headaches to poverty, through all the 
range of human misfortunes. 

The snake-killing song is accompanied 
by picturesque pantomime. There is a 
very impressive big snake, and an even 
more impressive witch doctor wearing a 
top-hat, frock-coat, and red cravat, poor 
Arico (the victim), and the chorus. 
Everyone enjoys himself tremendously. 


The fulia is a song of religious character. 
It is sung during the month of May, 
when people gather at ranch houses near 
an altar bearing a cross made of flowers. 
Most of the words are improvised on the 
spur of the moment. 

The petronila is a gay combination of 
white and Negro music. It is played in the 
Barlovento area to celebrate birthdays and 
anniversaries; or simply on week-ends to 
celebrate the fact that work is over. 

The tamunangue is also a religious dance. 
It has eight parts, each one different and 
each one plastically beautiful and strange. 
It is dedicated to St. Anthony. 

If you ask a peasant why this dance is 
dedicated to the saint, he will tell you it 
was St. Anthony that created it, going to 
the mountains with a little drum, sing- 
ing, playing, and dancing and asking the 
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Indians to be converted to Christianity. 

The character of the dance is mystical 
and solemn, with a complete lack of the 
sensuality often found in other tropical 
dances. It is played on June 13, St. 
Anthony’s day, or on any other day of 
the yeai, as a pious offering. Instead of 
praying or attending mass, one arranges 
a tamunangue-party for St. Anthony. 
Sometimes you see a young mother danc- 
ing with her child in her arms. It is not 
a shortage of baby sitters—it is only a 
vow. 

The instruments are the cuatro, or four- 
stringed Venezuelan guitar, two pairs of 


maracas, and a drum. In addition, a 


stick is beaten against the floor. ‘The 
dances open with a prayer to the saint. 
One of the parts is called ‘“‘the battle’; 
it is a real battle, but fought with sticks 





instead of swords. It makes you think of 
the very old espatza danza of the Spanish 
Basques. It is a splendid combination of 
Indian, white, and Negro music. 

The folo comes from the island of 
Margarita, island of lobsters, of fish, and 
of pearls that are among the biggest and 
most beautiful in the Americas. The 
islanders are witty and speak a very pure, 
graceful Spanish with many archaic ex- 
pressions. ““The polo offers the listener 
the rare opportunity of hearing, from 
the lips of the people, hendecasyllables, 
some of them belonging to the best 
Spanish poetic tradition.” It has the 
rhythm of the original Venezuelan waltz. 

The music I have described is the happy 
blending of different races, cultures, and 
civilizations. It came from Europe, 
Africa, and America (perhaps from Asia), 
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A DANCE OF THE BARLOVENTO NEGROES 


One man holds a drum between his knees and another is playing the maraca, which looks like a ball on 
the end of a small stick. 
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and yet we can say it is a hundred percent 
Venezuelan. This goes to prove the 
universality of music, the possibility of 
people’s sharing something beautiful and 


immortal, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. Thus we may be persuaded that even 
in these difficult times there is still a hope— 
a truly wonderful hope—for humanity. 


DIKE 


Visit of the Minister of Foreign Affairs 


of Haiti to 


A RECENT traveler to the United States 
was M. Edmé Manigat, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Haiti, who arrived in 
Washington on December 20, 1947, on 
an unofficial visit. During his stay in the 
capital, M. Manigat was a guest of the 
United States Government at Blair-Lee 
House. 

At half-past twelve on the day after his 
arrival, the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union met in a special session 
to welcome the Haitian statesman. Dr. 
Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Representative 
of Peru and Chairman of the Board, 
greeted the guest in the following words: 


Mr. MiInisTER: 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union has met in this special session to receive 
you warmly on your visit to the House of the 
Americas. In the Board’s name I have the honor 
and pleasure of extending to you a cordial wel- 
come, thus greeting the representative of a coun- 
try that is traditionally a friend of liberty, a 
country that in the course of its history has always 
been fraternally united with the other nations 
of the continent in the ideals, aims, and achieve- 
ments of Pan American action. 

History records Haiti’s glorious exploits and 
services in the cause of hemisphere emancipation, 
and your Toussaint Louverture is unquestionably 
one of the great builders of the spirit of freedom 
and independence. Lamartine, who devoted to 
him the only drama from his inspired pen, said 
of him, “This man is an entire nation,” and 


Washington 


Auguste Comte called on future generations to 
revere his memory as a symbol of liberty. Noble 
and great among the noblest and the greatest; 
hero, martyr, and symbol; thus we regard him in 
the Hall of Heroes among our household gods. 

To the synthesis of American life in which shine 
the characteristics and virtues of each country 
of the hemisphere, yours has contributed the 
excellence of an eminent Latin culture. Your 
native soil, fertile isle of the luminous Caribbean, 
has nutured faithfully the seed of the culture 
that today is displayed in your arts and letters. 
In French, that rich, expressive, and admirable 
language, your writers have revealed and con- 
tinue to reveal great gifts of beauty and wisdom, 
just as your public men proclaim eloquently the 
generosity of your political and international 
thought. 

In your distinguished public career, Mr. Min- 
ister, the elevated posts of Counselor of State, 
Secretary of Agriculture and Labor, and Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs may be noted. You have 
also lent your services to education, first as 
professor and then as director of the Cap Haitien 
Academy, one of your country’s oldest and most 
renowned cultural centers. This devotion of 
Americans to the unselfish labors of education, 
that appears again and again in so many illus- 
trious lives, is a clear sign of faith in culture and 
of a sure vocation for the service of youth and 
mankind. A service to the spirit and to human 
destiny beyond all praise is this bringing of light 
and truth to the minds, shaping of the ideals, 
and forging of the wills of the new generations. 
America needs many teachers with the ability 
to orient individual, national, and international 
life; and, in the ideological confusion in which the 
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world finds itself, it needs those who can show the 
meaning of the supreme spiritual values and 
restore the moral forces that will save humanity 
from the chaos of violence and destruction that 
surrounds it. All this you have understood and 
practiced, when you devoted your talents to such 
noble work. 

We note with similar appreciation your out- 
standing services in the international field, in 
which you have taken part first as your nation’s 
representative at the Inter-American Conference 
for the Maintenance of Peace at Buenos Aires in 
1936, and later on the Permanent Commission 
of Arbitration and Conciliation, and on the 
Commission for the Delimitation of Boundaries. 

With such services and titles to distinguish 
your name, it is with sincere pleasure that we 
receive you at the home of Pan Americanism, in 
which we are united in high esteem for those 
who have dedicated themselves to promoting 
peace and friendship among the nations of 
America. 

You are visiting us, Mr. Minister, in the last 
hours of a year that soon will have passed into 
history, and on the threshold of another through 
which we must travel in our march toward the 
future. As we enter it, we see ahead a fruitful 
era for the Pan American System. Convinced 
that our efforts are in behalf of an organization 
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THE HAITIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS (FIRST AT LEFT) WAS THE GUEST OF 
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of nations serving the forces of liberty, justice, 
and solidarity, we are ready to guard it and ad- 
vance its cause, because we want it to be vigorous 
and effective, truly able to serve our common 
historic destiny. 

Thus the year about to begin wili find us making 
the final preparations for the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, confident that 
it will mark a basic step in the development and 
improvement of the Pan American organization 
in all its aspects and activities, while at the same 
time we are working toward reorganization of the 
services and perfecting of the forms and methods 
of inter-American cooperation so as to fulfill with 
the utmost thoroughness and efficacy the needs of 
the American countries. 

These expectations, Mr. Minister, allow us to 
think that few occasions in the passage of time 
have presented to the Governments and peoples 
of the continent such an opportunity to contribute 
substantially to the security and progress of our 
organization, and that on few occasions will 
service to America be so significantly a service to 
humanity, which is now facing one of the most 
profound crises in history, as at this time when the 
fate of American solidarity and cooperation is 
plainly a ‘decisive factor in the preservation of the 
world order. 

Mr. Minister, the Governing Board of the Pan 
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American Union appreciates your visit and 
expresses to you its best wishes for the peace, the 
prosperity, and the continuing progress of your 
country. 


In expression of his thanks and _ his 
pleasure at visiting the Pan American 
Union, M. Manigat replied: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE GOVERN- 

NG Boarp: 

I am grateful for the kind words with which 
you have welcomed me to this House, and I 
thank you in my own name and in that of my 
country, to which, in receiving me here so cordi- 
ally, you have wished to pay a fraternal tribute. 

With your permission, I should like to add a 
word of special gratitude for the address of His 
Excellency, the Ambassador of Peru, your elo- 
quent spokesman, who has simply spoken from 
his heart. His genius, generosity, patience, and 
love led him at the Colegio de la Recoleta in Lima 
to discover our immortal Toussaint Louverture 
and win a prize that he remembers with justifi- 
able pride. 

When I entered this building I had the pleasant 
feeling of being under a familiar roof where 
nothing was strange to me. And I think this is 
the experience of any citizen of our Americas on 
coming here for the first time. There are cer- 
tainly few places in the world for which one can 
say as much, and this is by no means the least of 
the wonderful effects of the miracle that we have 
been witnessing for more than a half a century 
in this part of the universe—I mean the Pan 
American miracle. 

One cannot appreciate the high moral value 
of the doctrine that unites us (although it is far 
from perfect) until one looks back at the ideologi- 
cal débris in contemporary history that the river 
of time is relentlessly carrying toward the ocean 
of oblivion. We realize that nothing under the 
sun is eternal, and therefore feel it is truly astonish- 
ing that the Pan American System is not only 
still in existence, but, defying the storms of pas- 
sion and self-interest that have heaped up so 
many ruins on our planet, continues to live and 
to grow so strong that in today’s tormented world 
it constitutes the pinnacle where brotherhood, 
hope, and justice are flourishing. 

The dream of our forefathers who created these 
free countries of ours acquires, as time goes on, 
a greater magnitude, a deeper meaning, than 
they themselves divined, for the lands of America 
carry the seed of ideals of liberty and justice which, 


at no distant day, will enrich the rest of the world. 
It is only too true that the Divine Providence that 
led the Pilgrims of the Mayflower to this side of 
the ocean, inspired the leaders of the struggle for 
independence of the thirteen colonies, armed the 
slaves of Santo Domingo against their inhuman 
masters, and, finally, supported the cause of 
lovers of liberty from Mexico to Argentina, has 
chosen our Continent, which is not engulfed by 
the current world chaos, to give a shining example 
to all men in servitude. 

Through its origins and through its sense of the 
humane, even more than through its anxiety to 
give every man a chance to develop fully the 
faculties that the Creator has given him and to 
attain the material well-being that is the necessary 
complement of such development, our America 
shows its determination to work out a new 
humanism which will hold in check the under- 
takings of all violent ideologies that negate in- 
dividuality. 

The Pan American System, which is still in the 
process of development and which is now tending 
to enter a more concrete phase of mutual economic 
and cultural assistance, will generate such wonder- 
ful results that history will bear witness to them 
until the end of time. 

My country, Mr. Chairman, which in a few 
hours will celebrate the 144th anniversary of its 
independence, is proud of having played its part 
in building the League of the American Repub- 
lics. Haiti was the second country in this Hem- 
isphere to achieve liberty and sovereignty. And, 
at a time when its own gains were scarcely con- 
solidated, Haiti, under the inspiration of its 
Liberators, the great Jean-Jacques Dessalines and 
the immortal Alexandre Pétion, did not hesitate 
to join in the gigantic task of emancipating South 
America by assisting the eminent Miranda and 
the glorious Simén Bolivar. Since then Haiti 
has always been on the side of all defenders of 
right and of justice, because its origin gives it 
an affinity for liberty. 

On the threshold of the new year, I rejoice at 
the happy circumstance that is giving me one of 
the greatest pleasures of my life, that of standing 
at this table, in our family home, to offer to the 
representatives of the sister republics of America 
Haiti’s wish that our Continent, in associating 
itself more closely with the cause of democracy, 
may realize fully its great and noble destiny as a 
champion of liberty and of justice. 


Later in the afternoon M. Manigat was 
guest of honor at a luncheon given by the 
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members of the Governing Board in the 
Hall of Heroes of the Pan American 
Union; and that evening he attended a 
dinner at the Embassy of Haiti. 

In celebration of Haiti’s Independence 
Day, an elaborate reception was held on 
January 1, 1948, also at the Embassy, at 
which M. Manigat met a large number of 
diplomats and Washington officials. The 
next afternoon he left Washington for a 
five-day stay in New York. He returned 


on January 7 as the guest of the Ambas- 
sador of his country. 

M. Manigat was received by President 
Truman at the White House on January 
8. The following day a luncheon was 
given in his honor by Mr. Norman 
Armour, Assistant Secretary of State. 
Among those present were several Latin 
American ambassadors, members of Con- 
gress, Officials of the State Department, 
and representatives of the armed forces. 


The Ecuadorean Minister of Foreign 


Affairs in Washington 


In Honor of the visiting Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Ecuador, Dr. Antonio 
Parra Velasco, a special session of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union was held on January 6, 1948. The 
President of the Board, Dr. Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle, hailing Dr. Parra as belonging 
to the “line of American statesmen who 
unite the attributes of teacher, jurist, 
lawmaker, and diplomat,’? welcomed him 
in the following words, in which he out- 
lined Ecuador’s cultural history: 


Mr. MinisTER: 

I have the honor and privilege of welcoming you 
most cordially, in the name of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, to the home of 
American solidarity. We hail your presence at 
this, our first meeting of the new year, as a happy 
augury of the success that must crown our per- 
formance of the grave tasks faced at this time by 
the Union of American Republics and its repre- 
sentative organization. We appreciate its signifi- 
cance as an expression of consideration and en- 
couragement. 

By vocation and education, you belong, Mr. 
Minister, to the line of American statesmen who 
unite the attributes of teacher, jurist, lawmaker, 
and diplomat. These qualities are attested to 
by your studies in France; the chairs in economics, 


finance, and international law which you have 
held at the Vicente Rocafuerte National School 
and at the University of Guayaquil, renowned 
cultural centers of your country; your service as a 
deputy in the National Constitutional Assembly 
and as Minister of State; and your outstanding 
efforts in the international field, from the time 
when you represented your country at the Seventh 
International Conference of American States in 
Montevideo. We are familiar with your more 
recent contribution to the cause of peace in 
your performance of the missions that took you 
to Venezuela and to France, and in your ac- 
complishments on the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations and at the meeting of the 
First General Assembly in London. Because of 
your career and background, you are truly 
representative of the highest Ecuadorean culture. 

Your country has an eminent tradition of 
culture that attracts the enthusiastic interest of 
archaeologists, historians, and artists. Investi- 
gators of the remote pre-Columbian past have 
discovered indications of ancient relationships 
between the aboriginal Ecuadorean, the Maya, 
and the Caribbean cultures; besides, what is 
now known of those peoples who had as their 
center the Chimborazo, Esmeraldas, and Manabi 
regions attests to the advancement and quality 
of the arts they developed—the surprising per- 
fection and richness of their gold and silver work. 
The stone sculptures and bas-reliefs of Manabi, 
Saville has written, are unique in South America. 
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When Christian culture came to America, with 
the Conquest and colonization, there was a 
splendid flowering of Indo-Spanish art on the 
continent. Inspired by faith and religious ex- 
altation, American artists raised temples, carved 
images, painted canvases. The rock of the 
Pichincha quarries was plastic material from 
which the hands of the Ecuadorean artists created 
the grandeur of San Francisco, the subtle detail 
of the Jesuit Church, or the stone roses of the 
Cathedral door—incomparable architectural jew- 
els of your historic capital. ‘‘During the colonial 
period, the synthesis of Hispanic sculpture was 
found in Quito,” the great authority Jaén 
Morente has said. Representative of that age is 
Caspicara, the 18th-century Indian sculptor of 
marvelous altarpieces and beautiful images. ‘This 
art was characterized by a blending of Spanish 
realism and Indian tradition that stamped its 
creations with individuality and brought a new 
feeling to Christian architecture. 

In the 18th century, Miguel de Santiago and 
Manuel Samaniego distinguished themselves in 
an era of painting that is notable in the spiritual 
and esthetic development of the continent. 
Canvases and polychrome sculptures travelled 
beyond Quito to find a place in the private collec- 
tions of art lovers and in public museums. To the 
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study and interpretation of history, the signifi- 
cance and value of such an extraordinary creative 
age, your famous art critic José Gabriel Navarro 
has devoted masterly writings and books that do 
honor to American culture. 

Standing on the heights of the American intel- 
lectual panorama of the past are your geographer 
Pedro Vicente Maldonado, known and admired 
in the learned societies of Europe, and Juan de 
Velasco, of Riobamba, author of the magnificent 
History of the Kingdom of Quito, in which are 
closely interwoven erudition, legend, and poetry, 
a brilliant forerunner of the Ecuadorean histories 
among which the General History of the Republic of 
Ecuador, by the scholarly Archbishop Federico 
Gonzalez Suarez, occupies a prominent position. 

Toward the end of the 18th century, the sharp 
and biting political dialogues of Francisco Eugenio 
Espejo made him an inspiration and guide of the 
American liberal and democratic movement. 
Librarian of the city of Quito, founder of La 
Concordia School, he had gathered about him 
disciples and friends who formed the pro-emanci- 
pation nucleus of the first Sovereign Governmental 
Council. And at the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, 
your compatriot José Mejia, and Vicente 
Morales Duarez of Lima, were the spokesmen of 
America’s hopes. Mejia was at that time the 
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most eloquent champion of liberty of conscience. 

Yours was the lofty poet who sang of Bolivar 
and the victory of Junin in the immortal verses 
of The Patriot of Guayas—José Joaquin Olmedo, 
defender of independence along with Jimena and 
Roca, member of the Revolutionary Council, 
and Provisional President of Guayaquil in 1820. 

In Vicente Rocafuerte America admires the 
untiring and inspirational teacher, who chose 
education as the noble guiding force of his life. 
The seed he broadcast bore fruit in the lives and 
works of many of your country’s illustrious men. 
His unswerving faith in education and in its 
power to change men and nations and forge 
their destinies is expressed in these powerful 
words of his: ‘““The only force, the only tool that 
can open this stony road, blocked by precipices 
and overgrown with weeds, is education—the 
drop of water that wears down the rocks.” 

Montalvo, the great essayist and champion of 
liberty, democracy, and justice, envisioned a world 
in tragic contrast to reality; his genius looked 
ahead to the picture of America’s future. His 
fiery words were directed to all the youth and to 
all the nations of the continent. He wanted an 
America that loved and lived moral freedom, 
true and creative freedom, in which there were 
no debased or oppressed races; a promised land 
of equal human rights before God and justice. 
In his fine eulogy, Rodd says that Montalvo 
‘loved liberty with the love of a heart attuned to 
justice and of an intelligence pledged to one 
purpose.” Of the union and solidarity of Amer- 
ica, Montalvo wrote with inspired eloquence, “‘In 
all respects Americans are one: blood, interests, 
history, aspirations make us a single nation. 
America is our common home; in it we live and 
shall live; let us protect it and defend it.” 

One cannot discuss briefly the broad perspective 
of Ecuadorean culture. In our time a rich and 
varied literary movement, the expression of a 
fine esthetic sensibility, limpid intelligence, and 
interest in American subjects and social themes, 
has crossed the borders of your country and 
become known in translation and in anthologies, 
while painting, its subjects and forms of expression 
also reinvigorated, has followers of unusual 
personality and influence. 

The well-known critic Van Wyck Brooks, writ- 
ing of trends in United States literature and 
recognizing that European influence has not 
entirely disappeared, affirms that with its decline 
we have become more aware of ourselves, and 
that as a result America’s attraction for her sons 
has increased considerably. While we hope that 


Europe, which still has much to say to us, may 
once again revive her cultural message, we hail 
with rejoicing this affirmation of the American 
that is becoming so evident in the arts and 
sciences of the continent. 

Inter-American cooperation in tasks of the 
intellect, in the arts, and in education, offers great 
and unlimited possibilities. Nothing can be more 
helpful to the future of Pan Americanism than 
this desire for cultural and intellectual collabora- 
tion, this enthusiasm for everything that deals 
with the spirit and beauty that bring together so 
many Americans. ‘The true substance of Pan 
Americanism must be fed with sympathy, knowl- 
edge, and profound mutual understanding of the 
culture of every nation on the continent. 

In its program, the Pan American Union plans 
to promote intensively inter-American cultural 
cooperation. To stimulate, guide, and coordinate 
it, the Organic Pact of the Inter-American 
System includes the principles that inspire such 
cooperation and proposes the creation of a 
council and a permanent committee. We are 
also preparing the necessary expansion of our 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation, with the 
conviction that accomplishment of this program 
will be one of the greatest possible services to the 
culture, progress, and unity of the Americas. 

I should like to close with some illuminating 
thoughts of the great and wise American Leo 
Stanton Rowe, whose words are like a familiar and 
beloved echo within these walls: ‘“‘Let us endeavor 
to bring men nearer to each other, and to achieve 
a closer accord among our peoples in the field 
of spiritual relations. America has a wonderful 
fertility and diversity of ideas. Let us live ever 
closer to those ideas which we share; let us bring 
about more often a meeting of our minds; let 
us build each day more solid foundations and a 
more lofty structure for the joint abode of our 
Pan American spirit. Joint action will always 
grow out of the high and steadfast community 
of thought of the American nations. Let us bend 
all our efforts to that end, and we shall have 
made our greatest contribution to peace and 
happiness, and given the greatest impetus to the 
advance of our American civilization.” 


In a spirit of gratitude for the homage 
rendered him by the representatives of the 
American States, Dr. Parra replied: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD, MR. 
DrrecToR GENERAL: 

It is a great honor for me to be thus received 
at this special meeting of the Governing Board of 
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the Pan American Union, “home’”—as you have 
so aptly said, Mr. Chairman—‘‘of American 
solidarity.” 

I should like to thank the Board for this homage 
to Ecuador, whose foreign policy has always, 
since the dawn of independence, been character- 
ized by adherence to the principles of fraternity 
and solidarity among the peoples of America. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your generous 
praise of me, and I appreciate it the more because 
it comes from such an eminent jurist, brilliant 
professor, and learned diplomat. 

Permit me to thank you again, profoundly and 
with deep emotion, for all that you have said 
about my country; with the generous hand of a 
master, you have painted a vivid picture of its 
spirit, its soul, and its culture. 

It is, actually, in cultural aspects that we must 
seek the greatness of our peoples. It is by means 
of culture and esthetic feeling that we can exert 
a beneficent influence on the destiny of the world. 

As you have so well said, “Inter-American 
cooperation in the tasks of the intelligence, in the 
arts, and in education, offers great and unlimited 
possibilities. . . The true substance of Pan Ameri- 
canism must be fed with sympathy, knowledge, 
and profound mutual understanding of the culture 
of every nation on the continent.” 

So that the Inter-American System may de- 
velop, and its work be productive of good for 
the States that compose it and for the world in 
general, I believe that in the attainment of its 
ends it should keep in mind certain principles 
of policy, that I call inclusiveness, universality, 
and particularity. 

As for inclusiveness, the Inter-American System 
should be really continental. We must see to it 
that the System embraces all the geographically 
linked States of the hemisphere. ‘This means that 
Canada too should participate in the Inter- 
American System, and that it should be enriched 
eventually by the cooperation of other peoples 
of the hemsiphere as they achieve sovereignty. 

The principle of universality should be pursued 
by taking care that the American regional system 
interferes in no way with full development of the 
world organization: regional systems ought to 
act, in an effective manner, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, whose progress 
should be of fundamental interest to all of us, 
and whose bases should not be weakened in any 
way. 

And as for the principle of particularity, the 
Inter-American System must realize the special 


solidarity and interdependence that, for historic 
reasons, characterize certain nations of the 
continent: I refer here to the ties of common 
language, origin, and culture that unite indis- 
solubly the Spanish American peoples. 

The Inter-American System will be strengthened 
as it takes into account these principles I have 
just mentioned, and as it remains faithful to the 
basic fundamentals of its constitution, as an in- 
strument of peace, justice, cooperation, and 
solidarity. 

At a luncheon given by the members of 
the Governing Board in the Hall of Heroes 
of the Union following the special meeting, 
the Ambassador of Ecuador and various 
members of the Embassy staff were 
present, as well as the Director General, 
Assistant Director, and Chiefs of Depart- 
ment of the Pan American Union. 

During the unofficial visit of Dr. Parra, 
who arrived in Washington on January 
5, he stayed at the Blair-Lee House by 
invitation of the United States Govern- 
ment and was accorded the honors 
merited by his high rank. Dr. Parra was 
received, on the day of his arrival, by 
President Truman and was guest of honor 
at a luncheon given by Undersecretary of 
State Robert A. Lovett. Other guests in- 
cluded several Latin American Ambas- 
sadors in Washington, the Special Rep- 
resentative of Ecuador on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, 
members of the United States Congress, 
officials of the Department of State, and 
United States Army and Navy officers. 

On the evening of January 6 the ball- 
room of Shoreham Hotel, decorated 
with the colors of the Ecuadorean national 
flag, was the scene of a reception given 
in honor of Dr. Parra by the Ambassador 
of Ecuador to the United States and 
Sefiora de Dillon and attended by many 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment and of Washington’s social and 
diplomatic circles. 


Pilgrims’ Progress in Guatemala 


LILLY DE JONGH OSBORNE 
Member of the Geographic and Historical Society of Guatemala and Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of History of Colombia 


THE inhabitants of the Republic of Guate- 
mala have a rich background of tradition. 
Their willingness to start on a pilgrimage 
at any time is an inherited right. Their 
ancestors, the Maya Indians, were ad- 
dicted to pilgrimages, especially in times 
of stress, when great trouble came to their 
lands. Then the chiefs would send out 
runners to call together their people and 
to gather the best the land offered in 
precious articles of gold, ceramics, and 
jades, and above all, to choose as beautiful 
a virgin as could be found, to be sacrificed 
to the rain-deities at the sacred well in 
Chichén-Itza. 

Enormous preparations and great en- 
thusiasm of the people to join in the pil- 
grimage were the keynotes, for surely this 
pilgrimage would placate the deity so 
that he would allow rain to fall on a land 
so dry and parched that famine threatened 
everyone. 

It was an imposing spectacle. The king, 
the chiefs, and high dignitaries of their 
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Places of pilgrimage mentioned 
in this article: 1, Esquipulas; 2, 
Chiantla; 3, San Felipe; 4, 
Chajul; 5, Tactic; 6, Ayutla; 7, 
Taxisco. 8 indicates Guatemala 
City as a point of reference. 


pagan worship were carried on much- 
decorated litters, preceded by trumpeters 
announcing the coming of the multitude 
and clearing the way. The royal highway 
was well paved with cobble-stones; at 
intervals along it shrines had been erected 
on which offerings were laid. There a 
brief pause was made for rest and food. 

On arriving at Chichén-Itz4 the pil- 
grims were received in state. Early the 
next morning, as the sun came up, the 
victim was anointed with herbs and dressed 
in her most splendid garments, her hair 
entwined with flowers, and her arms and 
ears bedecked with jewels. —Two bronzed 
youths took the maiden in their arms, and 
with a powerful motion swung her far 
out into the cavernous pool, while the 
multitude gathered offerings and threw 
them after her. The drums beat and the 
cries of the people echoed back from the 
forest, and so the sacrifice was consum- 
mated. Surely the god would grant the 
people their petitions and favor their 
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lands, for so magnificent an offering could 
not fail to please. 

The pilgrims tarried briefly, only long 
enough to witness some rites in honor of 
the deity, while each one continued to 
plead for mercy and happiness. They 
left the sacred spot with their souls filled 
with peace and their hair entwined with 
the pale blossoms of the xmehen nacales 
which flowered along the route. 

This was merely one of the many 
pilgrimages the pre-Columbian Indians 
made during their year. Now we must 
turn to the present pilgrimages which the 
devout Guatemalans are wont to make. 


Esquipulas 


As in other times so it is at present. 
The yearly pilgrimage to the distant 
sanctuary wherein is housed the Black 
Christ of Esquipulas is one of the most 
important events in the life of all classes 
of Guatemalan citizens. To be a proper 
pilgrim, it is the thing to start after mid- 
night mass at the cathedral in Guatemala 
City. Groups of congenial people gather 
ready for the journey; they have large 
palm-leaf hats to shade the eyes; candles 
protected by bamboo splinters; merchan- 
dise of all kinds to sell or barter at the fair; 
and last, not least, food for the trip. One 
amongst the many, a cofrade (member of a 
cofradia for the worship of the Christ of 
Esquipulas), carries a small glass case 
wherein a replica of the Esquipulas Christ 
is placed and carefully covered from the 
dust of the road by handwoven textiles. 

Many are the stop-overs on the road; 
many the visits to the churches en route, 
but nevertheless the group arrives in time 
for the celebrations of Esquipulas during 
the week beginning January 8. 

Esquipulas was a pre-Columbian strong- 
hold governed by a chief of that name, 
who did not oppose the Spanish conquest. 
It was also a place of worship of Indian 


idols. The friars changed this and built 
a Christian church, an edifice now known 
as El Calvario. The converted Indians 
grew cotton to pay their part for the 
image, which the priests ordered to be 
made by the renowned sculptor Quirio 
Catafio. In 1595 the sacred image was 
ready, carved out of balsam wood; its 
dark patina made it akin to the humble 
Indians. Every year thousands of candles 
in the church help to darken the patina 
further. However, it was not until 1737 
that the fame of this image passed beyond 
the frontiers of the village. 

At this time the Bishop of Guatemala, 
Fray Pedro Pardo de Figueroa, was suffer- 
ing from acute ill health and undertook to 
visit Esquipulas and plead for his cure. 
A miracle was performed, and the grate- 
ful Bishop erected the church (com- 
pleted in 1758), wherein at the present time 
the miracle-working Christ is housed. 
Under the main altar the good Bishop is 
buried. 

It is a breath-taking sight to behold the 
maimed and the crippled, the sick and the 
old arrive in this valley. The first view of 
the temple from all the mountain tops, 
from all the surrounding hills, is the sign 
for the pilgrims to stop and salute it 
reverently. High mass is celebrated on 
January 15 by the Archbishop of Guate- 
mala and his assistants. The devout 
participate with candles in their hands. 
After mass they visit the sacred image on 
their knees and kiss it; surely such faith 
will have its recompense. 

Thousands of relzquias—small silver, gold, 
or wax replicas of the part of the physical 
body which has been cured—adorn the 
walls of the temple, side by side with 
ancient paintings. It is the proper thing 
to visit the shrine at some time during one’s 
life, and if any vow to do so has not been 
fulfilled, it is a sin of sins which will be 
punished in the other world. Thus it is 
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THE SANCTUARY OF ESQUIPULAS 


In this magnificent church, finished nearly two centuries ago, is the venerated image of the Christ of 
Esquipulas, which attracts pilgrims from Mexico and all Central America. 


not an uncommon sight to see young 
people carrying litters on which their 
parents or decrepit grandparents come 
to fulfill their vow before death. For 
tiny babies, a few weeks old, carefully 


wrapped and swinging on the backs of 
their mothers, thanks are rendered and 
guidance is sought. No mere words can 
describe the pathos of the scenes inside and 
outside the church. 
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THE CHRIST OF ESQUIPULAS 


“In 1595 this sacred image was ready, carved out 
of balsam wood; its dark patina makes it akin to 
the humble Indians.” 


The fair is in full swing down the main 
street, and everybody attends to buy food, 
candles, and typical mementoes sold by 
pilgrims from neighboring countries. It 
is de rigeur for the return journey to trim 
the broad palm-leaf hats with moss, 
flowers, and gourds from this region. 

When the home village is reached, 
rockets announce the return of the pil- 
grims, and the cofradia (sodality) solemnly 
deposits its charge in the cofradia house, 
where the devout who have been unable 
to undertake the pilgrimage may come to 
render homage. 

Motor transportation and airplanes com- 





bine to simplify travel to the sanctuary, 
but the good Christ does not look with 
favor on modern transportation, so easy, 
so rapid, with no time for reflection or 
penitence. So it is best to make the 
pilgrimage on foot and thus attain a 
blessing and the fulfillment of one’s 
wishes. 


Chiantla 


The most beautiful spot in Guatemala, 
the village of Chiantla is situated at the 
foot of the tall Cuchumatan mountains. 
Early in the 16th century the Dominican 
friars arrived here and erected a temple 
wherein was worshipped the Virgen de 
Candelaria (Our Lady of the Purifica- 
tion). They instituted a yearly fair and 
pilgrimage to this miracle-working image. 

Almost a century later the Dominican 
friars handed over their diocese to the 
Brothers of Mercy, who kept up the pious 
tradition of their predecessors. ‘Through 
the centuries the worship of the Virgen 
de Candelaria has gained in fame, and 
yearly during the first week in February 
great activity blossoms forth in this quiet 
village. Indians as well as the Jadinos 
(people having a small or large percentage 
of mixed blood, especially white) congre- 
gate for this pilgrimage, so as to be 
present on Candlemas, the second of 
February, which is the day of this Virgin. 

It is a most typical and _ satisfying 
Guatemalan pilgrimage, for the Indians 
that pour down from their mountain 
fastnesses, where their villages are hidden 
in little valleys and crevices of the high 
mountains, seldom have contact with out- 
siders. At this fair highlanders and low- 
landers look surreptitiously at each other. 
Even in the church’s sacred precincts 
neither will condescend to acknowledge 
even a bowing acquaintance with the 
other, but it affords them much satisfaction 
to meet on this great occasion. 
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The image of Nuestra Senora de 
Candelaria is imposing. Her benign coun- 
tenance looks down upon her people. 
The life-sized figure, enveloped in a silver 
mantle; her silver crown with its numer- 
ous jewels; the altar ablaze with candles 
and flowers of all hues that vie with the 
colors of tribal costumes, as each group 
of Indians kneels in silent devotion hold- 
ing large or small candles flickering in 
the surcharged atmosphere of the church— 
these make a sight never forgotten. 

Many legends have been woven around 
this Virgin. One well-known one states 
that the silver mantle was the offering of 
a wealthy Spaniard by the name of Al- 
mengor. His silver mines in the heart of 


the Cuchumatan mountains had yielded a 
In his old age he decided to 


fortune. 





: CGney of Lilly de Foun Osterne 
SHRINE AT CHIANTLA 


The village of Chiantla is set at the foot of tall 
mountains, in the most beautiful spot in Guatemala. 





revisit the country of his birth, so he 
made a last inspection of his mines. 
While deep in the tunnel of his most 
precious mine, a Negro slave appeared 
to him, and urgently beckoned him to 
come outside. He followed, and as he 
reached the open air, a tremendous noise 
followed him from the tunnel as the mine 
caved in. Almengor, terror-stricken, 
looked around for the slave to give thanks 
for his salvation, but the Negro had 
disappeared. 

Almengor rushed to the church and 
knelt in thanksgiving at the feet of the 
Virgin, who had miraculously saved him. 
He then and there promised that before 
leaving for Spain he would donate the 
silver from his other mines for her gar- 
ments. The pious inhabitants around 
Chiantla attributed this miracle to their 
Virgin and her fame spread farther and 
farther into the country. This is at 
present the most thronged of all pil- 
grimages. 


San Felipe 


In a dense humid forest in the lowlands 
the Spaniards established, in the early 
days after the Conquest, the small village 
of San Juan El Perdido. As usual, the 
church was the most imposing building 
in the place; though small, it was of 
typical colonial architecture and its white 
walls amidst the forest were picturesque. 

This building housed an image of Jesus 
Sepultado (Christ Entombed) which the 
devout friars claimed to have miraculous 
powers. The inhabitants believed this too, 
for their devotion had more than once 
been recompensed with help. 

In 1670 a plague of vampires destroyed 
humans and animals but this was only 
a beginning, since very soon several 
earthquakes leveled the town’s buildings. 
The remaining inhabitants, after burying 
their dead and kneeling in devotion in 
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THE CHURCH AT CHAJUL 


Fourteen thousand Indians bring their crafts for 
sale at the fair in Chajul the second Friday in 
Lent. 


the ruins of the church, took their be- 
loved image and started out in search of a 
new place to settle. It was a_heart- 
breaking pilgrimage this handful of devout 
Indians undertook; they forded rivers, 
they climbed tall mountains, they walked 
over hot lava beds near the volcanoes, and 
finally found peace and comfort in a 
suburb of the capital, La Muy Noble y la 
Muy Leal Ciudad de Santiago de los Caballeros. 

Being granted permission, they settled 
at San Felipe and erected a small chapel 
wherein they placed their sacred figure. 
Years passed peacefully, the original in- 
habitants had gone to their long rest, but 
Our Lord of San Felipe gathered around 
him thousands of pilgrims. A fire started 
by one of the numerous candles ruined the 
church, but the chapel was reconstructed. 


In 1917 heavy earthquakes destroyed 
the church and a strong new edifice was 
built; it is supposedly a small replica of the 
cathedral at Barcelona, Spain. The fame 
of Jesus Sepultado has also spread with the 
years, and the first Friday in Lent has 
yearly become a day when everyone must 
undertake the trip to worship at this 
shrine. It is not difficult to reach, for it 
is near the city of Antigua (the former 
capital), and also not far from the modern 
capital, Guatemala de la Asuncion, or 
Guatemala City, a favorite place for 
tourists. They should not miss this pil- 
grimage and fair, with its numerous sales 
of crafts, sweetmeats, and many trinkets 
especially made for this occasion. 


Chajul 


The pilgrimage and fair at Chajul to 
visit El] Cristo del Gdlgota on the second 
Friday in Lent are indeed a must for 
anyone who wishes to see an Indian 
pilgrimage and festival at its best. 

The village of Chajul is an almost for- 
gotten place during the part of the year 
when the roads are impassable and the 
rains make the Sierra impossible to climb. 
Thus when this festival arrives, it is a 
great occasion. Indians of the Ixil race 
foregather to honor this Christ to whom 
many miracles have been attributed. The 
spectacular red home-spun and home- 
woven textiles worn by the devout are 
beyond description. The fair, where more 
or less 14,000 Indians bring their crafts 
for sale, is a beehive of activity until late 
at night. The devout enter the church 
several times a day. At this season the 
strong-scented Flor de Dolores graces all 
the hillsides and the pious gather branches 
of this flower and pine needles to place at 
the feet of their Christ. 

Since the pilgrims have long been ac- 
customed to seeing two large figures 
flanking the Christ on the altar, they do 
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not find anything incongruous in _ the 
uniforms in which these figures are decked 
out. They were the gift of a grateful 
tailor, after the Christ of Golgotha had 
worked a miracle in restoring his health. 


Tactic 


Near the village of this name on the 
crest of a hill, there is a small chapel which 
can be spied for many miles. A dark 
Christ, the semblance of the one wor- 
shipped at Esquipulas, is considered to be 
miracle-working. On January 15, and 
thence on to Holy Week, pilgrims arrive 
and climb the hill to render homage to 
this figure. 

Its fame has spread and people make the 
difficult journey from far-off settlements 
near the great Lake Izabal, or from the 
unknown forests of El Petén, thinking 
nothing of many days’ walking to reach 
this shrine. 

Its fame was enhanced even more when 
a woman in search of health exclaimed at 
the door of the shrine, “‘It certainly is not 
worth climbing this hill to pay homage to 
a Christ whose powers are doubtful.” 
No sooner said than the woman fell dead 
at the door of the chapel, and people 
were convinced that this had happened 
because she had blasphemed. 


Ayutla 


This small village, on the boundary line 
between Guatemala and Mexico, gains 
importance yearly on the first Friday of 
Lent, when the fair and pilgrimage take 
place and Mexicans and Guatemalans 
arrive to worship the Cristo de las Tres 
Caidas* in the village chapel at the end 
of its only wide street. 

The very warm climate induces the 
pilgrims to rest in their hammocks under 
the shade of the trees during the day. 


1 Christ who has fallen thrice—a reference to Christ’s 
sufferings on his way to crucifixion. 


At night activity buzzes around the vil- 
lage square and the church. Pine-needles 
strewn on the ground scent the air, and 
the devout kneeling with their candles lit 
are indeed a sight for weary eyes. 

The pilgrimage is one of penance that 
the multitude have carried out. It is no 
easy endeavor to reach this place on foot, 
crossing streams and traversing forest 
trails, and the heat makes progress 
advisable only at night. 

Returning pilgrims are easily recognized 
by their large palm-leaf hats that give 
them shade and the typical foliage which 
adorns this headgear, demonstrating to 
all who care to look that the faithful have 
once more been on this pilgrimage and 
are returning to their homes, quite secure 
that for at least one year their home and 
village will be blessed. 


Taxisco 


A small nondescript ladino village, not 
far from the Pacific ocean, this has been 
a spot for pilgrimages during the Esquipu- 
las season for people who are not able to 
reach the other side of the country, and 
are devoted to the Esquipulas Christ. 

It is stated in ancient documents that in 
1695 the cofradia of the Christ of Es- 
quipulas was begun in this village. The 
miracle-working powers of the local image 
soon gained fame, and pilgrimages to this 
village were instituted. When the church 
was damaged by fire and the sacred images 
were hastily installed in an oratory on the 
village green, the thatched roof of the new 
shelter also burned. Despite damage to 
the other figures, the famous Christ did not 
suffer at all, and a church was built on a 
Spanish-colonial plan to house Him. 

In artistic value this image cannot be 
compared to that of Esquipulas, but it 
has served its purpose throughout the 
years. However, in 1946 a great sensa- 
tion occurred. The faithful who had 
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A GUATEMALAN RELIGIOUS PROCESSION 


The colors of tribal costumes vie with flowers of all hues when the Indians kneel before the church altar 
ablaze with candles. 


gathered on the last Friday in Lent beheld 
from the nave of the church a white face 
depicted on the dark torso of the Christ— 
no less than a semblance of the Dzvino 
Rostro (The Divine Face). Great ex- 
citement, much acclaim, enormous de- 
votion spread throughout the country, 
and thousands poured daily from all 
directions into the village to behold this 
miracle and make conjectures as to its 
significance. 

The road to Taxisco, always a thing of 


beauty, is especially lovely during the 
months of the tropical springs—November 
and June—when morning glories in every 
conceivable hue cover the landscape like 
a huge counterpane. Birds of all colors 
fly from tree to tree looking for shelter 
from the brilliant rays of the sun; the 
crystal water of the many streams busy 
on their way to mingle with the Pacific 
Ocean are a fisherman’s paradise. So 
the pilgrimage to Taxisco is not a hard 
undertaking. 


Plant Fibers in Latin America 


BRITTAIN B. ROBINSON 
Division of Fiber Plants, United States Department of Agriculture 


Tue Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the Pan American Union is 
sponsoring several economic surveys in 
an effort to improve living standards and 
advance prosperity throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Completed studies in- 
clude those connected with the production 
of cacao, oil plants, and fiber plants other 
than cotton. The studies are of immediate 
interest because of the critical and strategic 
importance that these crops acquired dur- 
ing the recent war period, an importance 
that resulted in the establishment and 
expansion of numerous small enterprises 
throughout the Latin American republics. 

A study in reference to the status and 
future production potentialities of plant 
fiber industries other than cotton through- 
out the Latin American countries was 
conducted in the latter half of 1947. A 
report was prepared for the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
which meets at Bogota, Colombia, March 
30, 1948. This article brings to the atten- 
tion of readers of the BULLETIN the fact that 
the fiber study has been made and points 
out some of its objectives and conclusions. 

The fiber survey is timely in relationship 
to the shortages of fibers throughout the 
world at this time. Latin America de- 
pends largely upon imports of jute fiber 
and its products from India to package its 
agricultural and mineral products. The 
curtailment of jute production in India 
so as to grow food crops for the increasing 
population and the current disturbed con- 
ditions brought about by the division of 
the country into the Dominion of Pakistan 





and the Dominion of India (Hindustan) 
have created an uncertain picture in 
reference to the future availability of this 
important product to Latin America. 
Furthermore, the partial destruction of the 
abaca (Manila hemp) industry in the 
Philippine Islands and the loss of the 
abaca and the sisal industries in the 
Netherlands East Indies have brought 
about extremely serious shortages in abaca 
fiber throughout the world, as well as a 
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Plantations of abaca, a relative of the banana, 
were started in Central America during the war 
because of the serious shortage of this fiber. 
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deficient supply of high-grade sisal fiber. 
‘The slowness with which the Eastern Hem- 
isphere countries are returning to normal 
conditions has prolonged the period of 
shortages of these important fibers and 
has emphasized the need of analyzing the 
production requirement and supplies of 
such fibers in the Western Hemisphere. 

It is well known that efforts were made 
during the war to expand the production 
of jute and various other fibers in Brazil, 
of flax in Peru and Chile, and of abaca in 
several Central American countries. It 
is time to evaluate the conditions which 
may make it desirable to discontinue these 
operations or to continue them on the 
present production basis or on a larger 
scale. 

Latin American countries are fortunate 
in having had at the beginning of World 
War II many small cordage and textile 
industries which served as a nucleus for 
expansion to considerably larger enter- 
prises through the experience and know- 
how of individuals. Furthermore, the 
Latin American people showed commend- 
able initiative in providing from their 
own machine-shops additional equipment 
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CLEANING ABACA 


The machine used to clean the 

fibers in the leaf-stem was 

imported from the Philippines 
to Ecuador. 


which formerly was considered obtain- 
able only through imports from foreign 
countries. However, many Latin Ameri- 
can agricultural fiber industries are iso- 
lated from industrial areas and are 
relatively primitive. Great opportunities 
exist to improve such industries and set 
up many of them on a more permanent 
basis, so as to contribute to the prosperity 
of the respective country. 

In executing the study, a field survey 
was made of many of the small fiber in- 
dustries throughout Latin America. The 
time element involved in making this 
survey and preparing the report to comply 
with the deadline for the presentation of 
the report to the Bogota Conference cre- 
ated many difficulties in carrying through 
the study. Few people may realize that 
the fiber industries are not located in 
readily accessible places. For instance, the 
abaca plantings in four Latin American 
countries are all in coastal areas and 
can be reached only by side trips from the 
capital cities or by boat. The jute, caroa, 
phormium, and sisal industries in Brazil 
are many miles away from main-traveled 
routes and, in most cases, accessible only 
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through automobile travel over semi- 
improved roads. 

Efforts made by various Latin American 
individuals to cooperate and help make it 
possible for the field investigator to visit 
many of the isolated fiber industries 
created a pleasing environment for the 
work, which stimulated continued inter- 
est in the pursuit of the objectives. 

All Latin American countries are directly 
or indirectly interested in the production or 
utilization of fibers used for packaging their 
agricultural and mineral products. ‘This 
common interest and need throughout the 
Pan American republics are believed 
greater and far more important than any 
other combination of factors connected 
with other fiber crops. The consumption 
of fibers used in packaging material in the 
Latin American republics is approximately 
four times as great as that of all the fibers 
consumed in the production of cordage and 
twines. The respective annual require- 
ments and consumption of the Latin 
American republics are approximately 
182,000 metric tons of bagging material 
and 50,000 metric tons of cordage material. 
The amount of material used in bags 
represents about 12 per cent of the world’s 
production of jute fiber, or ranges from 
approximately 40 to 70 per cent of the 
requirements of the United States for 
similar purposes. The cordage require- 
ments represent about one-third of the 
requirements of the United States, or 
possibly more, for cordage products are 
manufactured by handicraft under condi- 
tions that make it difficult to obtain pro- 
duction statistics. 

The amount of hard fibers produced by 
Latin American Republics is seven times 
larger than the production of soft fibers 
for packaging material. It is necessary 
to import large quantities of soft fibers into 
Latin America, but the republics are large 
exporters of hard fibers. They have avail- 


able for annual export approximately 
128,000 metric tons of unmanufactured 
hard fibers and 18,0CO metric tons of 
manufactured hard-fiber products. ‘These 
amounts together approximately equal 
the immediate prewar import require- 
ments of the United States for hard fibers. 
Trade in this commodity would greatly 
stimulate hemispheric commerce and the 
prosperity of the producing countries if 
the United States were interested in such 
purchases. Unfortunately, the quality of 
the products is not all that might be de- 
sired. It is in this direction that efforts 
should be made to improve the quality 
and marketing grades of Latin American 
fibers to conform to standards of products 
available in other world markets and thus 
stimulate United States purchases from 
Latin America. 

The Latin American countries which 
consume the largest amounts of cordage 
are self-sufficient in reference to hard- 





HENEQUEN 


Henequen, grown chiefly in Yucatan and Cuba, 
produces a hard fiber from which binder twine 
is made. 
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fiber production and manufacturing facili- 
ties for cordage production. Only a few 
countries, including Bolivia, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Paraguay, and Panama, are 
deficient in manufacutirng capacity, but 
their needs are relatively small. On the 
other hand, all countries of Latin America 
are deficient in soft-fiber production. 
Mexico, El Salvador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela use hard-fiber sacks made from 
domestically grown and manufactured 
hard fibers. In addition, several other 
countries, including Brazil, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Uruguay, Ecuador, and the Domin- 
ican Republic have installed equipment 
for manufacturing soft fibers into bags, 
using imported and some domestically 
grown fibers as well. 

The continued production and improve- 


ment of Latin American fibers may go far 
toward strengthening inter-American trade 
and furthering hemispheric solidarity. 
The strengthening of hemispheric rela- 
tions in trade as a Western Hemisphere 
policy undoubtedly would stimulate the 
production of bagging fibers. The United 
States, which has the need and offers the 
biggest markets for Latin American prod- 
ucts, is not likely to be entirely unin- 
terested in future policies affecting the 
production of these fibers. The immense 
need for fibers which the United States 
so recently experienced in World War II, 
as well as its needs in peace, make it 
inevitable that the United States will 
maintain a benevolent attitude toward 
greater production of fibers in Latin 
American countries. 





All Latin American countries are interested in fibers for packaging their agricultural and mineral products. 


The Earthquake Problem in the Western 
Hemisphere 


EDWARD P..HOLLIS 
Seismological Representative, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, American Republics Program 


Part II 


Essentials of a constructive earthquake program 


for the Western Hemisphere 


In order to cope with the earthquake 
problem adequately it appears essential 
that effort should be directed along the 
following lines. 

1. COLLECTION OF NON-INSTRUMENTAL 
DATA.—Some countries have made a 
definite effort to organize a reporting 
This 
type of data is collected by sending out 
to volunteer cooperative observers printed 
questionnaire cards. The observers com- 
plete these forms and return them to the 
official seismological service, which is then 
able to evaluate the earthquake intensity 
at any given place. Data can be obtained 
by this means at relatively little expense 
and can yield an amazing amount of in- 
formation with regard to the location and 
intensities of felt shocks. Even when some 
seismographs are available, non-instru- 
mental information is still extremely use- 
ful, because such a system, if adequately 
organized, can provide far more detailed 
coverage than would ever be possible with 
instruments alone. 

2. GOLLECTION OF INSTRUMENTAL 
DATA.— The data so far acquired on ground 
motions during destructive earthquakes 
are only a beginning and far more infor- 
mation is required before engineers can 
determine adequately the forces against 
which they must provide in an engineering 
design. These data are difficult to obtain. 


system for earthquake information. 


If a strong motion instrument is to record 
really destructive ground motion, it must 
be near the epicenter. Since the epicen- 
tral locations vary greatly for different 
shocks in any general seismic region, it is 
very necessary for the recording instru- 
ments to be thoroughly distributed over 
the zone; otherwise, there may not be 
an instrument near enough to an epicenter 
to yield a record of engineering value. 
Closer spacing of instruments will be 
possible if less expensive types of strong 
motion seismographs are devised. At 
present the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
is working on the development of such 
equipment, which will make possible the 
acquisition of data much more rapidly 
than has been possible with a relatively 
few costly instruments. 

New sensitive seismograph stations are 
urgently needed so that all shocks, includ- 
ing very light disturbances, can be located 
accurately, for the purposes of evaluating 
regional seismicity and extending our 
knowledge of earthquake causes. 

3. IMPROVEMENT OF CONSTRUCTION PRAC- 
TICES AND FORMULATION OF BUILDING 
cobEs.—Construction practices in the 
various countries must be carefully exam- 
ined in order to determine just how existing 
methods can be modified to give reasonable 
assurance against serious damage, with a 
minimum increase in cost of construction. 
Model studies can be used to great advan- 
tage in this work. The findings should be 
embodied in building codes and strictly 
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enforced. Provision should be made for 
checking engineering design as well as for 
inspection of structures while under con- 
struction. Suchregulations are necessary to 
prevent the erection of additional buildings 
which are nothing more than death traps. 
The formulation and enforcement of ade- 
quate earthquake code provisions is admit- 
tedly a large undertaking, but the hazard 
cannot be removed to any extent without 
making the seismic provisions mandatory. 
There is no such thing as an ideal code. 
It is consequently far preferable to com- 
plete a cede and place it in operation with 
the understanding that revisions can take 
place as required to make it more workable 
and more equitable. One of the difficult 
problems in evolving a satisfactory earth- 
quake code is the zoning of a country, 
because danger is usually greater in some 
districts than in others. However, unless 
the earthquake history of a country is 
fully known, it is almost impossible to 
assign a probability value to any given 
region. Clearly, countries with no com- 
plete earthquake history should compile 
such data as soon as possible. Data from 
the sensitive type of seismograph can be 
very helpful in determining the boundaries 
of these seismically active zones. 

4. GEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS.—Elab- 
orate geological studies are vital to a con- 
structive earthquake program. Specialists 
in tectonic geology, that is, on the phenom- 
ena involved in deformations of the earth’s 
crust, should undertake the correlation of 
existing geological information for the 
Western Hemisphere in relation to the 
distribution of the seismic belts. This 
work should be supplemented as necessary 
by original geological investigations in 
areas for which the available data are in- 
sufficient. Publication of results for the 
Western Hemisphere could not fail to be 
of great scientific and practical value. 

5. GEOPHYSICAL INVESTIGATIONS.—Care- 


ful surveys, involving triangulation and 
leveling, along a known fault before and 
after an earthquake have shown the de- 
tailed characteristics of the permanent 
horizontal and vertical displacements re- 
sulting from an earthquake. Of course, 
in cases where a fault fracture extends to 
the surface with a definite offset, as in 
figure 5, such permanent changes are 
apparent without the aid of surveying 
instruments. Since the accumulation of 
stress in the earth’s crust preceding a major 
shock must produce some distortion at the 
surface before actual fracturing occurs, it 
has been thought that frequently repeated 
surveys in the vicinity of active faults may 
succeed in disclosing just what portions of 
the faults are being stressed, thus indicat- 
ing where the next earthquake may occur. 
In order to test the efficacy of the method, 
data must be collected over long periods 
in many different regions. The method 
has sufficient promise to justify a great deal 
of trouble and expense. 

Measurements of the intensity of gravity 
are needed to understand more fully the 
cause of earthquakes. Abnormal values 
of gravity intensity are encountered in 
regions of extreme crustal deformation. 
This has been demonstrated in the Carib- 
bean and in the Netherlands East Indies. 
Gravitational anomalies in these regions 
are theoretically due to the forcing of the 
lighter upper rocks to greater depths dur- 
ing the process of crustal folding. It is 
consequently highly desirable to carry 
out elaborate gravity studies in seismic 
zones in order to clarify further the rela- 
tion of gravity anomalies to seismic 
activity. There is every reason to believe 
that results would be of great value in 
more accurately determining the bound- 
aries of known seismic zones, either land 
or sea; also, potentially active regions not 
yet recognized might be detected. 
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Summary 


In the foregoing paragraphs the follow- 
ing points have been touched upon: 

1. The geographical distribution of se- 
vere earthquakes in North, Central, and 
South America has been emphasized. 
This distribution is such that few of the 
American Republics can afford to neglect 
the earthquake problem. Brief mention 
has also been made of the relation of 
earthquakes to volcanic activity and to 
mountain building. 

2. The direct and indirect effects of 
severe earthquakes have been discussed. 
Direct damage is due to intense ground 
motion. Indirect damage may result from 
seismic sea waves, severe landslides, and 
conflagrations. Attention has also been 
called to the fact that fault displacements 
extending to the surface may raise havoc 
with roads, railways, and canals crossing 
the line of dislocation. 

3. Three methods of attacking the prob- 
lem of designing earthquake resistant 
buildings were described. ‘The first con- 
sists of observations of actual earthquake 
damage. ‘The second consists in amassing 
sufficient records of destructive ground 
motion so that the engineer can judge the 
maximum values of acceleration and dis- 
placement ever likely to occur for any 
given period of ground motion. The third 
method makes use of dynamical models of 
engineering structures which are subjected 
to simulated earthquake motions on shak- 
ing tables. 

4. Recommendations have been made 
for a constructive earthquake research 
program for the Western Hemisphere. 
These recommendations include facilities 
for the collection of non-instrumental data; 
increased instrumental equipment for ob- 
taining data on strong earthquake mo- 
tions; new sensitive seismograph stations 
for delimiting the seismic zones more ac- 
curately; thorough investigation of design 


and construction procedure in the various 
countries, aided by model studies, with a 
view of determining how the existing 
methods of construction can be so modified 
as to give security against earthquakes 
with a minimum increase in economic 
burden; incorporation of these principles 
into mandatory building regulations; and 
detailed geological and geophysical studies 
of active seismic belts. 
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PIKE 


Rotary International in Brazil 


Rio DE JANEIRO will be host to Rotarians 
from all parts of the globe when the 39th 
annual convention of Rotary Interna- 
tional, a world-wide service organization, 
convenes in the famous capital of Brazil 
from May 16 to May 20. The theme is 
solidarity through friendship. The first 
Rotary convention to be held south of the 
equator, it will bring to Rio more than 
5,000 Rotarians and members of their 
families from North, South, and Central 
America, from Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and from the islands of the Pacific. They 
will be welcomed by Dr. Waldemar 
Coimbra Luz, president of the Rio Rotary 
Club. 

The world-famed beauty of Rio, with 
its story-book setting by the sea, its mag- 
nificent mountains, and its modern archi- 
tecture, will provide the convention with 
an unforgettable background. 

During the days immediately preceding 
and following the meeting, the ship lanes 
of the South Atlantic and the air routes 
over the Americas will show a marked 
increase in traffic. Three ships have been 
chartered for Rotarians and their families 
traveling from the United States to Rio. 
The 37,000-ton liner Nieuw Amsterdam, 
flagship of the Holland-America Line, will 
anchor in Rio’s famous harbor during the 
week of the convention to serve as a floating 
hotel for its passengers. Leaving New 


York City on May 3, it will stop at St. 
Thomas in the Virgin Islands; Port of 
Spain, Trinidad; and Bahia, Brazil, ar- 
riving at Rio on May 16. Leaving there 
on May 22, it will return to New York 
City on June 3 after calling at Bridgetown 
in the Barbados and at Curagao in the 
Netherlands West Indies. 

Special 39-day pre- and post-convention 
tours from the United States have been 
arranged on two newly refitted ships of the 
Moore-McCormack Lines. These trips 
will include stops at Bahia, Rio, and 
Santos, Brazil; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; and Port of 
Spain, Trinidad. The first cruise leaves 
New York City on April 23, returning 
June 1, and the second cruise leaves 
May 5, returning June 14. Rotarians in 
other parts of the world are also planning 
trips to Rio which will cover thousands of 
sea miles. 

Many Rotarians will travel to Rio by 
air. Special direct flights to Rio have 
been arranged by Pan American Airways 
from New York City, Miami, Houston, 
and Chicago. From cities in other coun- 
tries, special air tours are being arranged 
by groups of Rotary Clubs. 

For those Rotarians who desire to see 
some of the other American ‘countries, 
special air tours have been scheduled by 
the North American Transportation Com- 
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mittee of Rotary International. ‘They 
include stops in Uruguay, Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico, and Trinidad. 

This mass convergence upon Rio in 
May by Rotarians representing 80 differ- 
ent countries and geographical regions of 
the world has a serious purpose in the ad- 
ministrative work of the Rotary organiza- 
tion and in the presentation of important 
addresses. Heading the list of convention 
speakers is General Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
President of Brazil. Among the other out- 
standing speakers will be General Angelo 
Mendes de Morais, Mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro; the Honorable W. D. Pawley, 
United States Ambassador to Brazil; and 
the Honorable Lewis R. Macgregor, 
Australian Minister to Brazil. 

The plenary meetings will be held in 
Rio’s impressive Municipal Theater. The 
general sessions of May 18 and 19, when 
a similar program will be conducted simul- 
taneously in two different halls, will be an 
innovation in Rotary conventions. In 
one, the languages will be Portuguese and 
Spanish, and in the other, the language will 
be English. These two programs will be 
patterned after the “town hall’? type of 
meeting, and will include open-forum dis- 
cussions on matters of timely interest. 

The convention will be conducted by the 
president of Rotary International, S. 
Kendrick Guernsey of Jacksonville, Florida. 
Two past presidents from Latin America 
will make important contributions to the 
program. They are Armando de Arruda 
Pereira of Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Fernando 
Carbajal of Lima, Peru. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
will be visits by Rotarians to the offices, 
stores, and factories of Rio Rotarians who 
are engaged in businesses and professions 
similar to their own. 

The business side of the proceedings will 
include action on Rotary legislation and 





Courtesy of Rotary International 


S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY 
President of Rotary International, 1947-48 


the election of the president and other 
international officers for the fiscal year 
1948-49. 

Rotary convention programs, however, 
do not consist entirely of business matters, 
and Rio Rotarians are planning enter- 
tainment features in keeping with the 
spirit of the city’s world-famed carnival. 
A Festa Brasileira, a colorful celebration 
featuring Brazilian music, dancing, and 
pageantry, will be staged one evening and, 
later in the week, a Festa Regatta, a bril- 
liant nautical display, will be held in 
Rio harbor. 

In the Ministry of Education building, a 
notable example of modern architecture, 
will be found the traditional Rotary 
‘“House of Friendship,’ an attractive 
lounge where Rotarians and their families 
from the four corners of the earth will 
doubtless enjoy many memorable experi- 
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ences in fellowship conducive to interna- 
tional understanding. 

Since the first Rotary Club was or- 
ganized at Chicago in 1905, the Rotary 
principles of friendship and service to 
others have spread throughout the world. 
Rotary membership stands at an all-time 
high with 6,358 Rotary Clubs, which have 
a membership of 308,000 business and pro- 
fessional executives in 80 countries and 
geographical regions. 

Rotary in Latin America has more than 
held its own with the growth of the 
organization in other parts of the world. 
Beginning with the founding of the Rotary 
Club of Habana, Cuba, in 1916, Rotary 
has spread to every Spanish- and Portu- 


guese-speaking country in the Western 
Hemisphere. There are now 815 Rotary 
Clubs south of the Rio Grande with a 
membership in excess of 21,000. The 
principal Rotary activities in Latin Amer- 
ica include general community-betterment 
undertakings, work for crippled and under- 
privileged children, the establishment and 
supervision of camps for boys and girls, 
assistance to students through scholar- 
ships and student loan funds, the pro- 
motion of high standards in businesses 
and professions, and the development of 
international good will and understanding. 

Such are the aims that will be furthered 
by the meeting in A Cidade Maravilhosa— 
The Marvelous City. 


DIES 


The Campaign Against the Locust 


An Example of Inter-American Cooperation 


GONZALO BLANCO 


Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan American Union 


At THE Third Inter-American Agricultural 
Conference, held in Caracas, Venezuela, 
in 1945, a resolution was passed in support 
of international cooperation for the pre- 
vention and extermination of agricultural 
pests. The last paragraph of this resolu- 
tion reads as follows: ‘‘It is agreed that 
an investigation be made of the principal 
migratory pests which can be controlled 
in the countries where they originate and 
that, with the cooperation of all nations, 
the necessary steps be taken to combat 
these pests effectively.”’ 

This resolution was in line with the 
previous agreement reached at the Second 
Agricultural Conference at Mexico City 


in 1942. At that time, it had been resolved 
that the American Republics should band 
together in the common cause of waging a 
campaign against one of the most serious 
of all insect pests—the migratory locust. 

Concrete action on the Mexico City and 
Caracas resolutions was finally taken in 
February 1947 when it was learned that a 
swarm of migratory locusts, after having 
devastated the grain fields of Costa Rica, 
where it had originated, was making its 
way northward through Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, El Salvador, and Guatemala, and 
was due to reach the southeastern states 
of Mexico within three to six months, 
where it would end its migration. As a 
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result of this impending invasion, a con- 
ference of the Ministers of Agriculture of 
the five Central American republics and 
Mexico was held in San Salvador, in an 
effort to find some solution to the prob- 
lem. It was at this Conference that a 
permanent body (The International Tech- 
nical Committee) was created to study the 
locust plague and determine the best 
means of combating it. 

In December 1934, through an exchange 
of notes, an agreement had been reached 
between Mexico and Guatemala where- 
by each country would wage a simul- 
taneous campaign to exterminate the 
migratory locust. However, since the 
locust did not originate either in Mexico 
or in Guatemala, but in the republics 
farther south, the measures taken by these 
two countries alone proved futile. 

It became obvious, then, that the success 
of a campaign of this nature would 
depend upon the concerted action of all 
countries affected, rather than upon the 
individual efforts of each. With this idea 
in mind, the International Technical 
Committee went to work, designating as 
the locale of its operations the area from 
the southern states of Mexico to the 
southern boundary of Costa Rica. 

Since the Committee first came into 
existence a year ago, considerable progress 
has been achieved in the campaign against 
the locust. Mexico, for example, lost no 
crops in 1947 as a result of this pest, and 


the other countries, too, have succeeded 
in controlling it to a great extent. 

Among the insecticides which are found 
to be effective in fighting the locust are 
hexachlorobenzene and Effusan. Planes 
are often used to explore infested areas, to 
follow the movements of a swarm of 
locusts step by step, and to attack it from 
the air when necessary. 

The habit of the locust is to start its 
migration about every seven or eight 
years. The swarm originates in tropical 
climates, in coastal sections, or in regions 
densely covered with low vegetation, where 
it is easy for the insect to lay its eggs. 
According to Dr. Alfonso Dampf, a 
Mexican entomologist, another area in 
which the locust originates is South 
America, particularly in Argentina, where 
it exists as a chronic pest. 

The South and Central American locusts 
are separated from each other by the vast 
jungles of the Amazon River basin. 
Since the locusts of Argentina fly no farther 
north than southern Brazil, the two 
groups never mix with each other, and 
hence the problem of fighting the Central 
American locust is made somewhat easier. 

It is hoped that the cooperative measures 
already adopted by the various nations 
and the technical studies being made by 
the Committee will lessen the damage 
done by each successive migration of 
locusts and eventually succeed in destroy- 
ing the pest altogether. 


In Our Hemisphere —Xv 
Great Ladies and Orchids 


Stamp collectors represent a very small 
percentage of the population, but who is 
there that doesn’t feel a spark of interest at 
the sight of an envelope bearing strange- 
looking stamps? Whom and what do 
those strange pictures represent to the one 
who stuck them on that letter? A face, a 
scene, a bird, or a flower, a cryptic design, 
a simple motto—each has its special mean- 
ing. A little inquiry reveals an exalted 
tradition, a people’s pride in the beauty 
of their land, a proud memory of a great 
leader, tender gratitude for an unselfish 
benefactress.! 

Among the women whom Latin Ameri- 
can countries have honored by stamps we 
find saints and revolutionaries, a poet and 
a pianist, a rich woman who gave almost 
all her fortune to her fellow citizens and 
to her country, and an imperial princess 
who sacrificed a throne that all her 
countrymen might be free. 


Isabel the Redeemer 
Princess Imperial of Brazil 


The daughter of Dom Pedro II, the last 
Emperor of Brazil, she might have been 
Empress. Let us meet her at the most 
significant moment of her life. Princess 
Isabel, at 42, was a handsome, fair-haired 
woman, “‘every inch a queen,” and indeed 
at this time she was regent, ruling in her 
father’s place while he attempted to regain 
his health in Europe. 

It was Sunday, May 13, 1888, and the 

1Chicago students are studying stories of Latin 
America through a unique project, Let the Stamps Tell 
the Story, a series of bulletins issued by the Good Will 


Curriculum Committee of the Chicago Public High 
Schools. 
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place was the City Palace, Rio de Janeiro. 

Flanked by her husband and the Min- 
isters of her Cabinet she was conscious of 
the suspense of thousands of people who 
packed the throne room and filled the 
corridors of the palace and the street out- 
side. She took in her hand the golden 
pen, which the people had given her for 
this occasion, and signed the shortest law 
in the annals of her country: 

‘*Slavery is abolished in Brazil. All pro- 
visions to the contrary are hereby re- 
voked.®’ 

And as she signed a great shout went up 
that spread to every corner of the empire. 
Men wept for joy. But her friend the 
Baron of Cotegipe said, “‘Dona Isabel, to 
free a race you have lost a throne.’? For 
Brazil’s agricultural economy rested 
heavily on slave labor and its monarchi- 
cal system on the great landowners. Isabel 
and her father knew this, but Dom Pedro 
had been an initiator and supporter of the 
movement for the gradual emancipation 
of the slaves; his daughter, a passionate 
abolitionist. By previous acts freeing all 
children born to slave mothers (1871) and 
all slaves over sixty (1885) they had par- 
ticipated in the process of emancipation 
which now reached its climax in total 
liberation. 

The Emperor, in Milan, was too ill to 
hear the message. On May 22 he seemed 
near the end of his strength and Empress 
Thereza would keep the news from him 
no longer. Through his weakness he 
heard her words and whispered, “Are 
there, then, no more slaves in Brazil?” 
And he ordered sent to Dona Isabel a 
cable which said, “I embrace you, 
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Emancipator. Pedro, your father.”” Soon 
he was out of danger. 

As a member extraordinary of the Coun- 
cil of State and three times regent, Dona 
Isabel pursued her father’s self-assigned 
tasks of fostering education and freedom of 
thought, and she gave unstintingly of her 
possessions and her time to charities of all 
kinds and to nursing in times of distress. 

Despite the democracy of Dom Pedro 
II, his broadmindedness, magnanimity, 
and true greatness of character, the Bra- 
zilian monarchy came to an end not many 
months after his return home. Republi- 
canism had been growing in strength for 
more than 20 years, and in fact the 
Emperor had done practically nothing to 
check it. The planters, many of whom 
had been ruined by abolition, began to 
work for the overthrow of the monarchy. 
Furthermore, Dona Isabel’s French hus- 
band, who would be Prince Consort if 
she succeeded to the throne, was unpopu- 
lar, and there were various grievances of 
long standing. The disaffection of the 
military after the Paraguayan War brought 





PRINCESS ISABEL 


matters to a crisis, and the republican 
government banished the royal family. 

At half-past one on the morning of 
November 17, 1889, the family was as- 
sembled in the main room of the deserted 
City Palace, and requested to board ship 
immediately so as to avoid the danger of 
an armed uprising at a daylight departure. 
A little later, while Dom Pedro, the Mag- 
nanimous, controlled his grief and Dona 
Isabel her proud indignation, the sad little 
Empress knelt to kiss the soil of her dear 
adopted land and her son-in-law helped 
her into the boat. 

When in 1920 the National Congress of 
Brazil repealed the decree of banishment 
and provided for the return of the remains 
of the Emperor and Empress, Dona Isabel 
was deeply happy, but her dream of seeing 
her country again was not to be fulfilled. 
More than thirty years of exile and the 
death of her two younger sons, one in the 
Allied cause in World War I, had robbed 
her of the strength needed for the journey. 
Her husband and her son Dom Pedro ac- 
companied the remains home, and the 
following year they brought Dona Isabel. 
She was accorded funeral honors due the 
head of the Nation, but no tribute could 
have pleased her more than the enduring 
affection with which her countrymen re- 
member Isabel the Redeemer.—S. L. F. 


Marta Abreu, of Cuba 


‘“My last peseta is for the Republic, and 
if more is needed, I will sell my land; if 
that is not enough, I must give my jewels; 
and if all that is still too little, we ourselves 
will beg in the streets and be happy, be- 
cause it is for the liberty of Cuba.” 

This was the answer of Marta Abreu to 
a well-meaning friend who cautioned her 
against bankrupting herself to aid Cuba in 
the War for Independence which ended in 
1899. Her self-effacement was such that 
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it is impossible to determine the total 
amount she gave to the liberty of Cuba and 
the happiness of individual citizens. It is 
certain that it exceeded several hundred 
thousand pesos. By comparison with mod- 
ern multimillionaire heiresses Marta was 
only a well-to-do woman, but she was one 
of the wealthiest in Cuba. Her importance 
to the movement for independence may be 
judged from a picture of Cuba at the 
opening of the War for Independence: 


Impoverished by centuries of financial oppres- 
sion, the Cuban patriots are poor, their slender 
resources are the sum of innumerable small con- 
tributions. Few in number, empty of purse, they 
stand within a tight-drawn ring of Spanish fire. 
Cut off from any but dangerous and clandestine 
introduction of arms and medicines; lacking sup- 
plies to form a base; with not a cent to pay a 
single soldier or officer of their little army; with 
only a skeleton medical corps, these brave souls 
are facing . . . death. 


The generosity of Marta’s gifts was 
equalled only by their opportuneness. 
They always arrived when the need was 
greatest. From Paris, where she was a 
leader of the exiled Cuban patriots, she 
was in close touch with events of the 
struggle. The death of General Antonio 
Maceo in 1896 was a stunning blow to the 
movement. When his courage was at 
lowest ebb, Estrada Palma, head of the 
Cuban revolutionary junta and later first 
president of the Republic, received a cable 
from ‘“‘Ignacio Agramonte’’: “‘Tell me if 
the sad news is true. Count on 10,000 
pesos. Forward!’ And he knew that Ig- 
nacio Agramonte was none other than 
Marta Abreu. Not content, she immedi- 
ately started a campaign for subscriptions 
and headed it with 30,000 pesos—almost 


CUBA’S TRIBUTE TO MARTA ABREU 


The stamp at top portrays the bountiful lady, the 

one in the center illustrates her charity, and the 

one at bottom represents her patriotism. A 

fourth stamp in this series pictures the monument 
to Marta Abreu in Santa Clara. 
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one-third of the total raised on that 
occasion. 

Living modestly at all times, she seemed 
always able to give or to raise the amount 
needed for any emergency. To Estrada 
Palma she seemed a fairy godmother, but 
he was a practical man and proud. At 
one time he called to him in New York a 
mutual friend who would soon be seeing 
Dona Marta in Paris and confided his 
desperate need for a boat to transport 
revolutionaries to landing points on the 
seething island. He simply could not ask 
her for another centavo but could the 
gentleman tell her of their need? A cable 
for 20,000 pesos was in Estrada Palma’s 
hands almost the moment his emissary 
reached France. 

Marta refrained scrupulously from deal- 
ing in the politics which inevitably sprang 
up within the loosely knit revolutionary 
movement, but once when her friend Gen- 
eral Cabrera had to give up to another 
general the cannon she had bought him, 
she presented him with an even larger one. 

She learned at an early age that the 
wealth of her family, which would some 
day be hers, was not just a means to per- 
sonal enjoyment but a trust which must 
be discharged by service to the welfare of 
the community. This meant to the young 
Marta and her sisters their provincial city 
of Santa Clara, renowned for the devotion 
of all its citizens. The first large gift of 
the Abreus was a boarding school for boys, 
and then one for girls. Soon after, Marta 
conceived the idea of an asylum where 
destitute families might live together while 
they were helped to get their footing. To 
provide a means of support for the asylum, 
Santa Clara was given a theater whose 
profits still go for the purpose conceived by 
its founder. A school for colored children, 
public laundries for poor women, a bridge 
and a road into the city so that country 
people might more easily get their produce 


to market—all these were Marta’s loving 
gifts. An organizer of unusual capacity, 
she started and contributed largely to funds 
for hospitals, a public library, even a 
meteorological and astronomical observa- 
tory and the electrification of Santa Clara! 

Marta Abreu was born in Santa Clara 
on November 13, 1845. When she was 
almost thirty, Seforita Abreu became 
Senora de Estévez. Don Luis Estévez was 
a professor of law at the University of 
Habana, a man of great integrity and 
wisdom who contributed greatly by his 
counsel to the wise accomplishment of his 
wife’s warmheartedimpulses. In1895 they 
found it advisable to join Marta’s sister, 
who had married a Frenchman, in Paris. 

Upon the couple’s return early in 1899 
to independent Cuba, Don Luis was 
elected vice-president. When he _ was 
forced to resign because of conflicting 
views regarding certain problems of the 
new republic, the Estévez family, sad- 
dened but unresentful towards the coun- 
try and people to which they had given 
so much, returned to Paris in 1905 and 
there Marta died three years later at the 
age of 63. 

A monument in Santa Clara, near the 
theater which she founded, is the tribute 
of the townspeople; a series of stamps 
depicting the most significant aspects of 
her generous life, the recent memorial of 
her country. 

By the magnitude of her philanthropic 
and patriotic enterprises, which matched 
the breadth of her humanity, she overcame 
some of the most deeply rooted prejudices 
of her time and ranked with the great 
men of her country’s independence.— 


Seeleank:: 


Orchids for the World 


Realizing that one of the major roles of a 
postage stamp is to serve as a mute ambas- 
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THE COLOMBIAN ORCHID SERIES 


In the top row, in the order in which they are described in the text, are the three Cattleya orchids. At 
bottom, left to right, are the Masdevallia nycterina, Miltonia vexillaria, and Odontoglossum crispum. 


sador of its country abroad, Colombian 
postal authorities issued a few months ago 
a series of stamps featuring six of the 
Republic’s loveliest orchids. They acted 
wisely, as nothing could better represent 
the rich, tropical flora of Colombia than 
the aristocratic orchid whose name is 
almost synonymous with beauty and 
perfection. 

Colombia and tropical America in 
general have contributed many magnifi- 
cent varieties of orchids to the world. 
The story of how these varieties were 
discovered, a few at a time in the 17th and 
18th centuries and then, during the 19th, 
in a frenzied rush by collectors and money- 


mad adventurers, is a fascinating one. A 
hundred years ago exceptional orchid 
plants brought up to $500 apiece on 
European markets, and orchid hunters 
combed the American tropics risking, and 
often losing, their lives in the mountains, 
jungles, and fever-ridden swamps. 
Botanists tell us that orchids deserve 
their title of queen of flowers from a 
scientific as well as from an esthetic point 
of view, as they are among the most 
highly developed plants in the vegetable 
kingdom. The 610 genera and 15,000 
species are scattered over all parts of the 
world with the exception of the polar 
regions and great deserts, but about 85 
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percent are found in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas. There are two main kinds 
of orchids—terrestrial ones such as lady- 
slippers, which are found mainly in 
temperate zones and grow in the ground, 
and epiphytic ones, which are confined to 
the tropics and subtropics and grow on 
tree branches, dead trunks, or barren 
rocks, and derive their nutriment from 
water, air, and decaying organic material 
that collects around their roots. Contrary 
to popular belief orchids are not parasites, 
for they use the host on which they grow 
only for support. 

The process of developing methods of 
growing orchids under cultivation was 
long and tedious, but in the end botanists 
not only succeeded in growing them in 
greenhouses, but produced hybrids that 
bear flowers considered by some even 
more beautiful than those of their jungle 
forebears. However, as can be readily 
judged from the price of greenhouse 
orchids, growing them from seed is still a 
pretty expensive undertaking. ‘The seeds 
are planted in test tubes containing a kind 
of jelly, then transplanted to other tubes 
and later to larger and larger pots as they 
grow. It takes from seven to ten years for 
a plant to flower. Fortunately, the long- 
awaited blossoms of most varieties are not 
as ephemeral as most people think; they 
will last for several months if left on the 
plant and from one to three weeks after 
being cut. 

If you speak of orchids to the average 
American, the chances are he will think 
of the large purple blossom known to 
botanists as the Cattleya gigas and never 
dream it has such an infinite variety of 
sisters. He has never heard, for instance, 
of the speckled Dragon Orchid, which 
grows out of the bottom of the plant in- 
stead of the top, or of the Cradle of Venus, 
which resembles a tiny cradle holding a 
baby, or of the lovely White Nun Orchid, 


the national flower of Guatemala. He 
would possibly be very much surprised if 
you told him that the vanilla extract that 
flavors his food is derived from the pods of 
an orchid. And he probably has never 
looked into an alabaster Holy Ghost 
Orchid, the national flower of Panama, 
and seen in its center the image of a dove 
which was used as an illustration by the 
early Spanish missionaries in teaching the 
Indians about the Holy Ghost. 

Three of the orchids featured in the 
Colombian stamp series are Cattleyas, the 
showiest and most commercially valuable 
of all orchids. This genus, named for 
William Cattley, the English horticul- 
turalist and naturalist, is indigenous to the 
Western Hemisphere only, and is especially 
numerous in the Andean region and in 
Brazil. 

One stamp shows the Cattleya labiata 
Trianae, another the Cattleya chocoensis, a 
variety of Trianae, and a third, Cattleya 
Dowiana aurea. In orchids of the Trzanae 
species, the sepals and petals are delicate 
rose-to-white, the tubes are rose, the front 
lobes purple, and the throat yellow, often 
streaked with deeper color. Chocoensis 
orchids are very fragrant, and their sepals 
and petals, although usually white, are 
sometimes flushed to pale lilac. The 
Cattleya Dowiana aurea has sepals and pet- 
als of deep yellow, and a crisped, velvety, 
dark-purple lip finely and _ beautifully 
veined with golden lines. 

The fourth stamp shows a Masdevallia 
nycterina orchid. Blossoms of the Masde- 
vallia genus stand out not so much for 
their beauty as for their odd and often 
grotesque shapes. They grow at high al- 
titudes—6,000 to 12,000 feet—mostly in 
northwestern South America and in 
Central America. The Masdevallia nyc- 
terina flower is triangular in shape and 
has three-inch tails extending from each 
corner. It is brown-yellow and spotted 
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GUARIA MORADA 


National Flower of Costa Rica. 


with purple. The pouch-like petals, lo- 
cated inside the calyx tube, are yellow 
with red spots. 

Another orchid represented in the series 
is the Miltonia vexillaria. This is a large 
flower—the largest of the 20 Multonia 
species—and varies greatly in shape and 
color. It grows mainly on the western 
slopes of the Colombian Andes. Luis 
Osorio, a Colombian orchid lover, speaks 
in his book Orquideas Colombianas of the 
superb sight often seen in the Province of 
Antioquia of ‘‘a verandah with a dozen 
or more baskets of Vexzllaria, literally 
covered with flowers whose color ranges 
from white to dark purple.” 

The sixth orchid honored is the Odonto- 
glossum crispum. Odontoglossums derive their 
name from the Greek words for tooth- 
tongue—a reference to the crest on the 
lip of the blossom. The 100 species of 
this genus are natives of the higher moun- 
tain ranges from Mexico and Guatemala 
to Colombia, Bolivia, and Peru. The 
species are probably more variable and 
more closely related than those of any 


other genus. Odontoglossum crispum, one 


of the finest of all orchids, itself has over 
100 named varieties. Its flowers are white 
and variously spotted with crimson or 
brown or tinged with rose. The petals 
and lip are toothed, wavy, and crisp. 

These six Colombian orchids were not 
the first to grace American postage stamps. 
In 1937, on the occasion of a National 
Exposition of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Commerce, Costa Rica issued a stamp 
featuring the Cattleya Skinneriz, which is 
its national flower. Costa Ricans call this 
popular rose-purple orchid the Guaria 
Morada—purple Guaria. Widely distrib- 
uted throughout Central America, the 
Cattleya Skinnerit was discovered in Guate- 
mala by a young English botanist named 
Skinner. In Costa Rica it grows on the 
western slopes at altitudes of from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet. 

“The Guaria,’ wrote Luis Dobles 
Segreda, an eminent Costa Rican, “‘is 
strong and human. Its roots cling to what 
is its own: to the trees of America’s forests, 
to the roofs of its ancestral homes, to the 
arches of its bridges, to the adobe walls 
between lots and the fences between farms, 
and to the towers of its churches . . . It 
is the flower of the poor and the flower of 
the rich; it is the flower of all the Costa 
Ricans.°”’ 

Brazil, another great orchid-producing 
country, issued an orchid stamp in No- 
vember 1946 on the occasion of the Fourth 
National Orchid Exposition. The orchid 
experts at Washington’s Botanical Gardens 
say that the blossom pictured on this stamp 
belongs to the Cattleya genus and is prob- 
ably a Cattleya Schroederae, a fragrant, blush- 
colored variety of the Cattleya Trianae. 

Among other things, these postage stamps 
bring to mind the almost untouched com- 
mercial possibilities of the orchid treasures 
of Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, and 


3 For the rest of this article (in Spanish), see BULLETIN, 
March 1947, p. 150. 
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(although there is no stamp to represent 
it) Venezuela. These countries have wisely 
protected their supplies by restricting the 
shipment of the plants, but the air age 
holds much promise for trade in the 
blossoms. 

Orchid growers in Colombia have devel- 
oped a nearly fool-proof method of pack- 
ing the large purple blossoms of the popu- 
lar Cattleya gigas for shipment abroad. A 
small rubber balloon filled with water is 
attached to each orchid and both blossom 
and balloon are clamped to the bottom of 
a cardboard box and covered with tissue 


paper. 


The main obstacles now standing in the 
way of moderately priced orchids for the 
people of the United States and a new era 
of prosperity for Latin American orchid 
growers 1s the high cost of air express, duty, 
and custom-house entry. Once these costs 
are lowered, the great potential middle- 
class market for orchids in this country 
will be opened up. What one author calls 
“that listening look, that silent gaze, and 
that fierce splendor” of the orchid will no 
longer be reserved for the prima donna and 
the debutante—the glowing light and 
color of this queen of flowers will be within 
the reach of many.—M. G. R. 





BRAZIL’S ORCHID STAMP 


Spanish Page 


Houston 


LIC. JOSE VASCONCELOS 


La crupap fué fundada por el 1835 en 
honor de Sam Houston, el conquistador 
del territorio de Texas. Fué Houston un 
imitador de Hernan Cortés, sin que le 
faltase su Malinche de la raza cherokee. 
Afortunadamente también, porque en su 
triunfo definitivo de San Jacinto intervino 
gran parte de azar, aparte de la incons- 
ciencia propia del militarismo encarnado 
en Santa-Anna. 

La ciudad de Houston, con su medio 
mill6n de habitantes, es hoy la de mas 
porvenir en todo Texas; la segunda ciudad 
del Golfo de México. Después de Nueva 
Orleans, la primera, aunque sin llegar al 
encanto, ni por asomo, que a la reina del 
Mississippi dan su tradicién y su cultura. 
Houston conserva todavia algo del cam- 
pamento del Far West. Centro algo- 
donero de los mas importantes, todavia 
depende Houston de la agricultura, mas 
que de la industria. Sin embargo, su 
secciOn industrial es ya importante. 

Un bosque de chimeneas compite por su 
noroeste con el bosque de arboles que ha 
sido necesario derribar en parte para hacer 
sitio a los habitantes de la ciudad. ‘Todo 
un inmenso bosque de encinas gruesas y 
pinos se extiende desde la costa sur de 
Texas hasta Arkansas, practicamente hasta 
la confluencia del Missouri con el Mis- 
sissippi, el asiento de San Luis, Missouri. 
Riquezas inmensas en madera y profusi6n 
de pozos petroliferos, aparte del algod6n, 
explican la fantastica riqueza de la region. 
Se encuentra ésta dentro de la zona tem- 
plada: veranos extremosos que en la 

Reproducido de Todo, Mexico, Octubre 2 de 1947:. 
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ciudad estan dominados por la refrigera- 
cién artificial, la campana contra el 
mosquito. Inviernos severos que la cale- 
faccién interna de casas, hoteles y fabricas 
hace tolerables. No tiene tiempo de 
decaer en cuanto al traje la poblacién, 
porque si en verano visten descuidados, 
especialmente los hombres, apenas llega 
el otofo, el esmero y la moda transforman. 
la apariencia de las gentes. 

Antiguamente, con antigtiedad de no 
mas de veinte anos, las poblaciones ameri- 
canas se juzgaban con el criterio del 
ferrocarrilero: tantas toneladas de carga, 
tantos pasajeros transportados. Ahora es 
el avidn lo que marca el ritmo de las 
comunicaciones, pero sdlo_ superficial- 
mente. El barco y el ferrocarril siguen 
siendo los ejes del sistema nervioso de 
Houston. Colocada la ciudad en una 
llanura verde interminable a la vista, 
suecada de canales, el trabajo humano la 
ha transformado en puerto de mar. 

Y todavia para lujo y recreo de su 
poblacién, carreteras y rieles unen a 
Houston con las playas de Galveston, 
extensas como pocas y hechas de fina 
arena que las ondas lavan sin cesar. Es 
increible la cantidad de alegria que la 
proximidad del mar comunica a una 
poblacién. El mar y la Ilanura ensanchan 
el espiritu, crean nédmadas y trotamundos, 
guerreros y navegantes. Las montamas 
estrechan el animo y si es cierto que esti- 
mulan la fantasia, al mismo tiempo 
tienden a estabilizar sus concepciones. 

Houston tiene llano y mar, los dos 
caminos del hombre de accioén. No es 
sorprendente, entonces, que en poco mas 
de un siglo, la regién inhdspita que 
atraves6 Cabeza de Vaca se haya con- 
vertido en una de las mas ricas del 
comercio mundial del momento. El genio 
del Virrey Galvez no dejé de advertir la 
importancia de esta regidn y su nombre se 
conserva con afecto en la escuela de este 
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pueblo constructor y prdéspero; que de 
hallarse en la miseria ya habria hecho lo 
que otros, renegar de su pasado y vengar 
su fracaso, con la difamacién de la 
Colonia. 

Y esto nos conduce a decir algunas 
palabras del capital humano de que dis- 
pone Houston. Tenia curiosidad de com- 
probar los cambios que el triunfo guerrero 
habia producido en el caracter del 
norteamericano medio. Hasta donde 
pude advertir, sigue prevaleciendo la dis- 
posicion cordial, acentuada hoy con una 
cortesia mas fina. En vez de la arrogancia 
militarista que era de temerse en pueblo 
tan sonadamente victorioso, halla el 


viajero por doquier una afabilidad sencilla 
que parece increible. ¢Depende ello de 
que la fuerza verdadera, por instinto 
trata de hacerse perdonar, manifestandose 
bondadosa? O bien, éesa falta de arro- 
gancia es el resultado de una guerra 
hecha por civiles, encabezada por politicos 
y ganada por los técnicos de extraccién 
universitaria? 

Los héroes militares de la victoria son 
estimados, sin duda. Pero aun ellos 
manifiestan una tendencia hacia la vida 
civil y humana. As{ Marshall, general, 
asciende a estadista y diplomatico y 
Eisenhower se convierte en Rector de 
Universidad... . 


DIKE 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


A REGULAR meeting of the Board was 
held on January 7, 1947 to consider a 
number of subjects. Among these were 
the following: 


Budget and financing 


A special committee presented a report on 
the Pan American Union budget for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1948 and on 
a plan for financing it. Since the regula- 
tions of the Union require that any budget 
more than 25 percent higher than that for 
the preceding fiscal year must be approved 
by the governments members of the Union, 
this report was referred to them for con- 
sideration. 

Their replies approved the suggested 
budget and plan of financing for 1948-49. 


A special committee will continue study 
of the subject and prepare a report for 
submission to the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States at Bogota. 

The new budget totals $2,130,000, more 
than twice the present budget. Since 
present quotas, contributed by the mem- 
ber countries in accordance with their 
respective population, amount to only 
$656,399, there is a deficit, which has to 
be met from reserves. 

The plan of financing for 1948-49 pro- 
vides that 40 percent of the budget shall 
be covered by quotas based on population, 
as at present, and that 60 percent shall be 
paid by the various countries in propor- 
tion to their relative contributions to the 
United Nations. When the funds for the 
new budget are voted by the member 
countries, the Pan American Union will 
be able to expand its activities. 
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Nobel Peace Prize 


The Board agreed to endorse the name of 
Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, the able 
president of the last two Assemblies of the 
United Nations, for the Nobel Peace 
Prize. Dr. Aranha was for some years a 
member of the Board while he represented 
his country as Ambassador to the United 
States, and was later Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 


Natural resources 


The Board voted to change the date and 
place of meeting of the First Inter- 
American Conference on the Conservation 
of Renewable Natural Resources. It will 
be held at Denver from September 8 to 
20, 1948, instead of at the Yosemite 
National Park in May. 


Publicity 


The following resolution on publicity con- 
cerning the activities of the Governing 
Board and activities of the Pan American 
Union was passed: 


1. That the Secretariat periodically circulate 
among the members of the Governing Board a 
report with respect to the publicity which may 
have been given in the press of the United States 
to the discussions and conclusions reached at 
the meetings of the Governing Board and to the 
other activities of the Pan American Union. 

2. That the Secretariat likewise report, in so far 
as the information may be available, upon the 
publicity given these discussions, conclusions and 
activities in the press of the Latin American 
countries. 


Internal reorganization of the 
Pan American Union 


The fourth department chief to be ap- 
pointed under the plan of reorganization 
described in the October 1947 number of 


the BuLLETIN is Dr. Jorge Basadre, since 
1943 Director of the National Library of 
Peru, who assumed his duties as Chief of 
the Department of Cultural Affairs on 
February 3, 1948. 

Dr. Basadre is known throughout the 
Americas as a scholar. Born at Tacna 
on February 12, 1903, he received his 
doctor’s degree in letters from the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in 1927. At the 
same time he won a diploma in law. 
Almost immediately he began teaching 
the history of Peru in the University’s 
College of Liberal Arts, and a few years 
later he commenced giving a course in the 
history of Peruvian law in the Law School. 
His reputation as a lecturer has taken him 
far afield, to the Center of Studies of the 
University of Seville (1933), the Center of 
Historical Studies at Madrid (1935), 
Swarthmore College (1941-1942), and the 
College of Liberal Arts at Buenos Aires 
(1942). 

Allied with Dr. Basadre’s professorial 
activities was his service as Librarian for 
the University of San Marcos from 1930 to 
1931 and from 1935 to 1942. It was in 
1943 that he assumed the post of Director 
of the National Library of Peru and 
acquired the heavy task of rebuilding and 
restocking it after the fire of 1943. In 
this, as in his other labors, he has been 
eminently successful. In 1945 he was 
Minister of Education. 

Among Dr. Basadre’s books are Historia 
de la Reptblica del Pert, which has gone 
through a number of editions; La Inicia- 
cin de la Reptblica; La Multitud, la 
Ciudad y el Campo en la Historia del Pert; 
Pert: Problema y Posibilidad; and Historia 
del Derecho Peruano. 

Dr. Basadre’s scholarship has been 
recognized by membership in the Peruvian 
Academy of Letters, the Peruvian Society 
of History, the Chilean Academy of 
History and Geography, the Argentine 
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Academy of History, and the Society of 
Americanists of Paris. ‘The University of 
Bogota conferred an honorary degree on 
Dr. Basadre in 1946. 

Dr. Basadre first came to the United 
States in 1931-32 at the invitation of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace and was most recently here in 1947 
for the Assembly of Librarians of the 
Americas. ‘The Assembly honored him by 
election as chairman of its continuing 
committee. 

The Department Chiefs previously ap- 
pointed are: Dr. Charles G. Fenwick, 
International Law and Organization; Dr. 
Amos E. Taylor, Economic and Social 
Affairs; and Lowell Curtiss, Administra- 
tive Services. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


A collection of Argentine landscapes by 
Juan Manuel Sturla was exhibited at the 
Pan American Union between January 7 
and January 18, 1948. Senor Sturla, who 
was born in the province of Cdrdoba, 
Argentina, in 1907, is a self-taught artist. 


His first exhibition was held in Buenos 
Aires in February 1947. Country scenes 
of his homeland provide Sturla’s favorite 
subject matter for his oil paintings. 

January 19, 1948 was the opening date 
for a Pan American Union showing of oils, 
pastels, and drawings by a young Mexican 
artist, Francisco Dosamantes. For more 
than a year the group has been widely cir- 
culated among museums and _ galleries 
throughout the United States, and re- 
mained on exhibition at the Pan American 
Union until February 8. 

A native of Mexico City, Dosamantes 
studied at the Fine Arts School there and 
worked as a protegé of Diego Rivera. 
He is considered one of the outstanding 
members of ‘“‘the third generation of mod- 
ern Mexican painters,” and his works are 
included in numerous institutions through- 
out the United States and Mexico. 

Dosamantes is also well known as an 
engraver and as a teacher of drawing and 
painting. After living for a time in New 
York, he recently returned to Mexico to 
complete a new set of murals in Michoacan 
and resume his teaching. 








Pan American News 


Message of the Presvdent 
of Honduras 


On December 5, 1947, the President of 
Honduras, Doctor Tiburcio Carias An- 
dino, delivered his annual message to 
Congress. 

One of the first things the President said 
was that even during the most critical 
days of the war, Honduras was able to 
maintain a certain degree of economic and 
financial prosperity, without the necessity 
of rationing and other Government con- 
trols. As a matter of fact, the Honduran 
people have fared very well during the 
last few years, as a result of numerous 
measures the Government took to raise the 
standard of living. The increase in sanita- 
tion facilities, for example, and the estab- 
lishment of a number of social welfare 
services have greatly reduced the ravages 
of malaria and other endemic diseases and 
have improved the physical and moral 
well-being of the people in general. 

Intellectually, also, the life of the nation 
has been enhanced by the promotion of 
various cultural pursuits and the em- 
phasis given to public education. Among 
the most evident achievements in the edu- 
cational field, as the President later pointed 
out in his speech, are the experiments 
which have been made with new teaching 
systems and the adoption of a plan to 
increase literacy. In connection with this, 
many new schools have been established 
for both adults and children, and during 
the first year of the plan’s operation, 
20,000 Hondurans have learned to read 
and write. Other important advance- 
ments have been the establishment of a 
normal school for training rural teachers 
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and the founding of a new school for 
Education, the President said, 
has progressed so that it is now within 
reach of the masses. 

Since 1935, when a law was passed ex- 
tending the Government’s protection to all 
phases of recreational activity, great stress 
has also been laid on physical education. 
A number of facilities have been provided 
for this, including a gymnasium and a 
national stadium. 

Prior to 1940, little serious effort had 
been made to cultivate the artistic talents 
of Honduran youth. In that year, how- 
ever, the National School of Fine Arts was 
established, an institution which has 
achieved remarkable success in its work. 
The school has held a number of fine exhi- 
bitions, both at home and abroad, as, for 
example, the one which took place in New 
Orleans in 1946. 

In speaking of other internal improve- 
ments during his administration, President 
Carias mentioned the communications 
systems. He stated that since he had come 
into office, 500 miles had been added to the 
country’s highways, 126 new bridges had 
been built, and numerous others recon- 
structed. With the investment of $595,- 
000, it was possible to extend the national 
railroad by 14 miles. 

The President went on to say that he 
was pleased with the progress that had 
been made in Tegucigalpa in the construc- 
tion of parks and buildings, the paving of 
streets, and the amplification of public 
utilities, particularly with reference to 
water supply and electric power. Other 
improvements now under way include the 
building of a modern airport outside the 
capital, a bridge over the Guacerique 
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River, a tuberculosis sanitarium, an old 
men’s home, and a new school to be named 
The United States of America. 

Regarding commerce, President Carias 
said that the country had been able to 
maintain a favorable balance of trade dur- 
ing his administration, notwithstanding the 
losses occasioned by the war. 

Financially, too, Honduras has fared 
well. Out of a total of $16,130,764 in for- 
eign exchange that entered the country 
during the fiscal year 1945-46, there re- 
mained a balance of almost $68,000, after 
payment of external commitments. Fur- 
thermore, the Government’s expenditures 
for 1945-46 and 1946-47 were far below 
the total revenue received, leaving a con- 
siderable surplus at the end of each fiscal 
year. ‘This surplus amounted to well over 
$2,000,000 in 1945-46 and in 1946-47 to 
more than $885,000. In 1937, the Presi- 
dent continued, there was an internal debt 
of about $10,800,000, but it has now been 
reduced to less than $5,000,000. Of the 
foreign debt, more than $3,000,000 has 
been paid off, so that by June 30, 1947 
there was an unpaid balance of only 
$1,140,000. Moreover, the present gov- 
ernment has paid the various debts, both 
foreign and domestic, incurred by previous 
administrations. 

In enumerating other accomplishments 
of his government, the President men- 
tioned the restoration of the famous Maya 
ruins of Copan. This work was started in 
1935, under the direction of Dr. Gustav 
Stromsvik, technical expert of the Car- 
negie Institution. The magnificent job 
which was done in the restoration of these 
ruins culminated in the First Inter-Amer- 
ican Archeological Conference of the 
Caribbean, held at Tegucigalpa in August 
1946. 

With regard to foreign affairs, President 
Carias stated that during his administra- 
tion Honduras has continually maintained 


friendly relations with other countries. As 
compared to 1933 when there were only 
five legations in Tegucigalpa, fifteen coun- 
tries are now represented, four of these (the 
United States, Mexico, Chile, and the 
Dominican Republic) by ambassadors. 
Honduras, in turn, has increased its dip- 
lomatic representation with a number of 
legations and two embassies, the latter in 
the United States and Mexico. 

The President said that Honduras has 
cooperated, both morally and materially, 
in the maintenance of hemispheric soli- 
darity and continental defense, in accord- 
ance with the principles established by the 
various inter-American agreements. Also, 
the country has taken an active interest in 
post-war European affairs, has been repre- 
sented at a number of conferences, and has 
contributed, insofar as its means will allow, 
to the organizations set up under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Turning his attention to military matters, 
President Carias said that the Honduran 
army has been supplied with new, up-to- 
date equipment. Efforts have also been 
expended in improving the air force, which 
now has a select personnel and is furnished 
with the best apparatus available. 

Lastly, the President referred to the 
forthcoming elections of government offi- 
cials and expressed the hope that the 
voting would be carried out in an orderly, 
peaceful manner. 


Bolivian Government acts to stabilize 
nation’s economy 


The Government of Bolivia has been fight- 
ing hard to hold the line against further 
inflation in that country. A decree of 
October 20, 1947 established the exchange 
rate of 42 bolivianos to the dollar, which 
was recognized by the International 
Monetary Fund in December 1946, as 
the country’s official and only exchange 
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rate. This decree also provided for an 
Exchange Regulation Fund to be used 
by the Central Bank for the stabilization 
of the nation’s finances. 

Another decree of the same date clamped 
down on speculators. It reinforced pre- 
vious decrees requiring importers to sub- 
mit for Government approval detailed 
“cost sheets’ on all items imported. 
Gross profits and allowances for expenses 
are limited to fixed percentages over the 
cost prices of imported commodities. 
All merchants are required to make their 
approved price lists public, and any chang- 
es in prices will be punished as specula- 
tion. Articles may be sold only by whole- 
saler to retailer and by retailer to cus- 
tomer. 

Inspectors appointed especially by the 
Ministry of Economy will oversee the 
prices of imported items, and municipal 
authorities will oversee those of agricul- 
tural products sold in public markets and 
of essential food items sold in retail grocery 
stores. Fines for speculation will range 
from 50 to 10,000 bolivianos, and mer- 
chants offending a second time will be 
deprived of their licenses. 


Report of the Argentine Mimstry 
of Public Works 


A copiously illustrated, comprehensive 
report has recently been issued by the 
Argentine Ministry of Public Works, enu- 
merating its achievements during the 
period between December 31, 1943 and 
June 4, 1947. 

One of the things that the Ministry is 
doing is to develop a number of summer 
resorts for the benefit of government work- 
ers in the lower income brackets. As of 
June 1947, two such vacation spots were 
already completed, one in the province of 
Cérdoba and the other on the Atlantic 
coast, a few miles south of the well-known, 


expensive seaside metropolis of Mar del 
Plata. 

The Government has taken great pains 
to make these resorts as attractive and 
comfortable as possible. Each has a fine 
hotel, accommodating 650 people and 
equipped with various recreational facili- 
ties. There are also individual cottages 
for those who prefer them, playgrounds for 
the children, bath houses, shops, and res- 
taurants. Two additional resorts were 
started in 1947, and others are planned 
for the future. A number of tourist hotels 
are also in the process of construction in 
San Luis, Corrientes, Bariloche, Ushuaia, 
and Paso de los Libres, on the Brazilian 
border. 

Under the direction of the Ministry of 
Public Works, Argentina is augmenting its 
fleet of river boats to serve ports on the 
Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay Rivers 
and promote Argentine trade in the inte- 
rior. According to the Ministry’s report, 
the Parana River holds great possibilities 
for development, with 1,000,000 square 
miles of bordering territory still unex- 
ploited. By 1951, it is estimated that the 
river fleet will be capable of transporting 
2,000,000 tons of cargo a year, as com- 
pared to 80,000 tons in 1946. In line 
with this shipbuilding program, the Gov- 
ernment has also undertaken the construc- 
tion of a number of new river ports, as 
well as several canals, to facilitate trans- 
portation to remote areas. 

The Ministry of Public Works was pri- 
marily responsible for the rehabilitation of 
the city of San Juan, after the disastrous 
earthquake of January 1944 which left 
some 40,000 people homeless. Within 56 
days, more than 9,000 temporary build- 
ings were erected, including 1930 pre- 
fabricated houses, 107 public buildings to 
be used as hospitals, offices, and schools, 
and several thousand other dwellings of 
different varieties. In addition, the Min- 
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istry reconstructed 600 houses and 38 
public buildings which had been left 
standing. ‘The work was completed under 
great odds, as manual labor was scarce in 
San Juan, and both workers and building 
materials had to be brought from outside. 
The Ministry also took charge of clearing 
the streets of debris, installing sanitation 
facilities to guard against disease, and pro- 
viding care and shelter for orphaned 
children and other helpless inhabitants. 

Included in Argentina’s Five-year Plan 
is the construction of numerous public 
buildings, such as hospitals, churches, 
office buildings, and various types of edu- 
cational institutions—elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, normal schools, 
technical, and agricultural schools. The 
intention is to build 200 schools a year for 
five years, so that by 1951 the total will 
have reached 1,000. 

The Ministry of Public Works is also 
busy with a number of housing and 
sanitation projects, as well as with plans 
to increase the water supply in various 
areas of the country. In connection with 
the latter, several aqueducts have been 
built, one of the largest being that which 
links the towns of Ayacucho, Maipu, and 
Dolores, over a distance of about 90 
miles. 

With regard to improvements made in 
Argentina’s transportation systems, the 
Ministry’s report reveals that between 
1943 and 1946, 6,250 miles of highways 
were completed (including the highway to 
Chile through the province of Mendoza), 
and 7,500 additional miles of paved road 
were under construction. To make auto- 
mobile travel more attractive, trees were 
planted along the highways and tourist 
accommodations established. The rail- 
roads were also improved and extended 
and new equipment added. Of the many 
bridges which the Ministry had ahand in 
building, one of the most important is the 


International Bridge, over the Uruguay 
River. This was completed in October 
1945 and connects Paso de los Libres in 
Argentina with the Brazilian city of 
Uruguayana. 

Last but not least in the Government’s 
vast program of public improvement is 
the new airport now under construction 
outside Buenos Aires, which, in size, is 
expected to be third only to those of New 
York and London. The airport, to be 
known as Ezeiza, will have six paved run- 
ways, with the airport buildings in the 
center. It will be linked to the capital 
city by a 16-mile highway. 


Mexican National Tourist 
Commission 


Under the provisions of a law which went 
into effect on January 1, the Mexican 
Government is taking an active interest 
in the encouragement of vacation travel 
in the country and the maintenance of 
high-quality facilities for tourists. This 
law created a National Tourist Commis- 
sion with broad supervisory power over 
all phases of the industry. 

The Commission is composed of two 
chambers: a National Board headed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and having 
as members several Cabinet Secretaries 
and representatives of the Bank of Mexico, 
the railways, Pemex (the petroleum 
agency), the Mexican Tourist Associa- 
tion, and similar agencies; and a_five- 
man executive committee. One of its 
first duties was to formulate and submit 
for approval to the Secretary of the In- 
terior a budget and a set of by-laws under 
which to carry out the purposes of the 
decree. Subsidies from organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of tourism will 
also help to finance the Commission’s 
work. 

In the field of travel promotion, the 
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Commission is to release publicity, main- 
tain relations with national and _ inter- 
national tourist offices within Mexico and 
in foreign countries, and stimulate the 
establishment of private tourist agencies. 
To insure the individuality of the Mexican 
scene against the ravages of time or the 
inroads of standardization, it has in its 
charge, by means of the proper authorities 
in each case, the maintenance and recon- 
struction of historic and artistic monu- 
ments and preservation of the traditional 
character of cities of historic or architec- 
tural importance. The well-being of trav- 
elers is to be carefully guarded. Hotels, 
guest houses, motor courts, restaurants, 
and other facilities must have the Com- 
mission’s authorization to function and 
will be subject to periodic inspection. A 
similar check will be kept on travel bu- 
reaus and guides, and penalties—fines or 
imprisonment—may be imposed on vio- 
lators of the code. The Commission will 
publish a register of approved services. 


Brazilian rubber industry finding 
new worlds to conquer 


Thanks to the growing demands of do- 
mestic industry in Brazil for rubber, the 
country’s output of that commodity is be- 
coming less dependent on the ups and 
downs of world markets and less at the 
mercy of competition from the cheap pro- 
duction areas of the Far East. Almost 80 
percent of Brazil’s estimated rubber pro- 
duction for 1947, or 22,000 tons out of an 
estimated yield of 28,000 tons, was ab- 
sorbed by domestic industry. 

Rubber manufacturing took rapid strides 
ahead during the war years. The number 
of tires produced jumped from 30,421 in 
1936 to 708,816 in 1946 and an estimated 
output of 835,000 in 1947. The impor- 
tance of such increases in manufacturing 


to the country’s economy may be seen in 
the fact that during 1946 the value of 
crude rubber produced was about 650,- 
000,000 cruzeiros (a cruzeiro equals about 
$.05 U.S. cy.), while the value of rubber 
goods produced was more than a billion 
cruzeiros. 

The Government, realizing the great 
potentialities of the industry, has taken 
broad measures to encourage rubber pro- 
duction. Under a decree of September 
8, 1947 an Executive Committee for the 
Protection of the Rubber Industry was 
established. ‘This Committee will con- 
sist of three members—representing the 
Credit Bank for Rubber, rubber producers, 
and the rubber manufacturing industry, 
respectively. It will be responsible for 
controlling the quantity and quality of 
rubber stocks in industrial centers and the 
importation of rubber and rubber pro- 
ducts. The decree establishes crude rub- 
ber prices up to December 31}g195a) 
designed to guarantee a profitable market 
for producers, and gives the Committee 
power to fix prices for both crude and 
manufactured rubber, whenever necessary, 
after that date. 


Distinction for Cuban business men 


An unusual ceremony took place last Octo- 
ber in the Presidential Palace of Cuba. A 
group of 24 of the nation’s business men 
were decorated by the Chief Executive 
with the Order of Commercial Merit. 

In the creation of the decoration (by 
presidential decree of August 4, 1943) 
Cuba testified that a good business man 
who, while making his own living, renders 
a conscientious service to his fellow citi- 
zens is an asset to his country and is 
deserving of official commendation. 

The five degrees of the order are based 
on years of service from at least 10 up to 
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THE TRAVELING LIBRARY AT SANTA MARIA 


Santa Maria's miniature 
traveling library 


Senhora Alda Saldanha Teixeira, an en- 
terprising teacher of Brazil’s southern city 
of Santa Maria, has found an interesting 
way of making good books available to 
poor children in that city’s suburbs. She 
has organized a miniature traveling li- 
brary, modeled after one she saw in an 
educational film about the United States. 
The library is supported by donations from 
individuals, by requests for books from 
publishing houses and bookshops, and by 
a financial grant from the city. It is housed 
in an attractively decorated book-wagon 
which is drawn from school to school by 
the children themselves. At each school 
the library leaves a number of books equal 
to one-third the number of pupils. ‘The 
students exchange these books among 
themselves, and on certain days of the 
week out-of-school hours are set aside for 
reading. After the traveling library has 


completed its circuit, it returns to the first 
school it visited to exchange a new collec- 
tion of books for the previous lot. Says 
Senhora de Teixeira, ‘‘Our traveling li- 
brary . is still small, but it is our 
hope that some day it may be as large as 
those in the United States, and that it may 
continue to roll over the roads, carrying 
enjoyment and knowledge to the minds of 
our children.” 


Public education in Costa Rica 


The annual report for 1946 of Costa Rica’s 
Department of Education describes in 
detail the extensive work carried on dur- 
ing the year in all branches of education 
and culture. The information given below 
was taken from this report. 

Primary schools continued functioning 
normally during 1946, and in the course 
of the year 37 new ones were opened. A 
total of 868 ordinary primary schools were 
in operation, and in addition there were 
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22 schools for adults, 5 night schools, and 
105 free courses in sewing, cooking, music, 
and manual arts. Staffing the country’s 
primary schools were 3,927 teachers. 

Boards of Education throughout the 
country, composed of sincere and able 
citizens, continued giving invaluable sup- 
port to national culture. Educational 
Associations rendered great assistance in 
1946 in protecting the health of students, 
providing schools with furniture and equip- 
ment, and arranging festivals. 

The Technical Committee on Educa- 
tion, which was set up late in 1945, has 
drawn up a provisional plan designed to 
modernize educational practices. Local 
education officials worked during the year 
with the Department of Education and the 
Inter-American Educational Foundation 
to develop the social welfare activities of 
schools and to improve the professional 
training of teachers. 

A fundamental concern of rural school 
programs has been the health of the rural 
population. Health education has been 
aimed at forming habits rather than im- 
parting theoretical information. School 
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A PLEASANT PLACE TO 
EAT 

Children are waiting in an airy 

corridor for the soup, prepared 

by a neighbor, which is being 

brought by some of the larger 
boys. 
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dining rooms are introducing good eating 
habits, school gardens are providing expe- 
rience in scientific farming, and domestic 
arts courses are helping to improve living 
conditions in the homes. 

With the cooperation of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, an 
Institute for the Professional Training of 
Teachers was organized. One activity of 
this Institute was the offering of special 
courses in Heredia on agricultural, physi- 
cal, and health education as well as on 
new methods of teaching reading and 
writing. A six-week course for school 
inspectors was also offered, with special 
courses on teaching materials and tech- 
niques for use in the first three grades. 

The Department of Cultural Missions is 
another factor of great importance in the 
improvement of schools, particularly rural 
ones, and of the preparation of teachers. 
In their second year of existence the 
Missions visited many of the most isolated 
sections of the country, spreading what- 
ever practical knowledge met the needs of 
each locality, stimulating agricultural and 
health-improvement activities, and guid- 
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ing rural teachers in the application of 
newly acquired techniques. ‘The Director 
and some professors and students of the 
School of Dental Surgery of the University 
of Costa Rica aided the Missions in their 
health work by travelling to various 
dentist-less towns to extract or fill teeth. 

The Board for the Protection of the 
Indians is building schools for Indian 
children in remote areas. 

One of the institutions of great assistance 
to teachers is the Teachers’ Life Insurance 
Company, which besides offering life 
insurance protection gives financial assist- 
ance to its members in case of illness. 

Secondary schools, until recently con- 
fined to Costa Rica’s central tableland, are 
now being established in outlying prov- 
inces. At the end of 1946 every province 
in the country was provided with public 
secondary schools. 

As one step in improving the health of 
the Costa Rican people through the 
schools, the Department of Education has 
been working to improve the Home Eco- 
nomics section of the Colegio Superior de 
Senoritas. This section does not attempt 
to give professional training, but simply to 
instruct Costa Rican women in the 


A SCHOOL LUNCH 


The Department of Education 
in Costa Rica has been intro- 
ducing lunches and_ school 
gardens in many of the ele- 
mentary schools. 
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domestic duties which are so important to 
the health of their families. With the 
help of the Inter-American Educational 
Foundation a more comprehensive pro- 
gram has been planned. 

A Chilean pedagogical mission visited 
Costa Rica during the year and offered 
advice on the organization and adminis- 
tration of commercial and _ industrial 
schools. 

A total of 9,277 pupils attended private 
schools during the year; of these 413 were 
in nursery schools; 3,480 in primary 
schools; 3,778 in vocational schools; and 
1,606 in secondary schools. Private night 
schools continued giving educational op- 
portunities to workers who cannot attend 
daytime classes. 

Under the direction of the national 
historian, Don Ricardo Fernandez Guardia, 
the Geographical and Historical Society 
continued to be an important center of 
cultural activity. 

Another cultural center is the National 
Theater, in which are held all types of 
artistic performances, meetings, scientific 
and literary lectures, and special programs 
in honor of visiting dignitaries. 

The National School Supply Organiza- 
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tion continued, in spite of the difficult 
financial situation, to furnish equipment 
for poor students. During 1946 supplies 
made available to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and to local Boards of Education for 
this purpose were valued at 263,455 col- 
ones (a colon equals about $.16 U.S. cy.). 
The Government is now considering ex- 
panding the functions of this organization 
so that it will have reserve supplies not 
only of tools for intellectual studies, but of 
agricultural tools for use in school gardens 
and of dishes, pans, and preserved foods 
for school dining rooms. 

Finally, the National Board of Physical 
Education continued to play a vital role 
in the development and organization of 
sports. In supplying athletic equipment 
to primary schools the Board gives special 
consideration to schools in the most iso- 
lated sections of the country. 


Teachers College in Mexico City 


Completed sufficiently to serve as head- 
quarters for the Unesco Conference last 
November was the new building for Mex- 
ico’s National ‘Teachers College. The huge 
modernistic edifice, on a 27-acre tract in 
the northwest section of the capital, brings 
together under one roof many facilities 
formerly separated. 

A ten-story central tower houses admin- 
istrative offices, library, museum, infirm- 
ary, and laboratories. On either side are 
workshops. The main auditorium, prac- 
tice elementary schools, and an open-air 
theater seating 2,600 are in the rear. To 
east and west are long, many-windowed 
wings, one with classrooms for the men’s 
division and the other for women. A re- 
flecting pool in the garden mirrors the 
enormous structure. 

The normal-school program is planned 
to combine an integrated general cul- 
ture—art, literature, and social and physi- 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY 


The huge new normal school for men and women 

spreads out each side of the central tower in 

wings, which terminate near large practice schools, 

set at right angles. Uwnseco held its recent meeting 
in this building. 





cal sciences—knowledge of the latest 
teaching methods, and development of 
manual skills. Upper classmen observe 
and do practice-teaching both in the ele- 
mentary schools connected with the Teach- 
ers College and in rural schools. An 
interesting feature of the curriculum is 
that it is so designed that each year’s 
studies will prove valuable apart from 
the others—a student obliged to leave 
school before finishing the course will 
find what he has learned so far helpful to 
him in other activities. 

Full use is being made of the new facili- 
ties provided by the up-to-date building. 
The ample tower laboratories for all 
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branches of science serve both men’s and 
women’s divisions. The modern work- 
shops are equipped for the teaching of 
carpentry, home economics, bookbinding, 
and similar skills. A consumers’ coop- 
erative provides lunches and school sup- 
plies for the students and teaches manage- 
ment of such an enterprise. The use of 
radio, movies, and dramatics in educa- 
tion can be taught. In addition, a build- 
ing for the Normal School of Physical 
Education will soon be erected on the same 
plot, and a kindergarten, two gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, and a stadium will also 
be constructed. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union, July—December 1947 


The various offices and divisions of the 
Pan American Union prepare monographs 
booklets, and leaflets on many subjects in 
the field of Pan American affairs. These 
publications provide useful material for 
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students and teachers, and make available 
to interested groups and individuals the 
technical information compiled on various 
phases of Pan American cooperation. 

In addition to the BULLETIN OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNion, issued monthly in Span- 
ish, English, and Portuguese, the following 
publications appeared during the last six 
months of 1947: 


CotumBus MeEmoriAL Liprary: 

The Pan American Bookshelf, an annotated list of the 
books received in the Library of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 


Division OF AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION: 

Documentary Material on Cacao, Part I, For the Use of 
the Special Committee on Cacao of the Inter-American 
Socral and Economic Council 

Documentary Material on Cacao, Part II, Reports Pre- 
sented at the Meeting of the Special Committee on 
Cacao of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council 

Plantas Medicinales y su Cultivo en América. $0.50. 

Status of the Fiber Plants Industry in the Latin Ameri- 
can Republics 

Status of the Oil Plants Industry in the Latin American 
Republics 
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SOME OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 
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La Utilizactén de la Pulpa Seca del Café como Alimento 
para el Ganado en los Paises Tropicales de América 


Drvision OF Economic INFORMATION: 
Commercial Pan America—Spanish Edition 
Economia Nacional de Panama. $0.10 
Economia Nacional de Guatemala. $0.10 
Economia Nacional de Chile, Parte I. $0.20 
Economia Nacional de Chile, Parte II. $0.20 
Foreign Trade Series: 
No. 207 Forergn Commerce of Brazil, 1940-1946. 
$0.15 
No. 208 Foreign Commerce of Cuba, 1940-1946. 
$0.15 


Division OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION: 

Higher Education in Latin America: 

Volume VII. The Universities of Paraguay and 

Uruguay. By ‘Theodore Apstein and ‘Theo 
R. Crevenna. Monograph. $0.50. 

Contemporary Artists of Latin America: 

Diego Rivera. By Bertram D. Wolfe. $0.50. 

Panorama, a record of inter-American cultural 
events. No. 29. Mimeographed. $0.10. 

Points of View: 

No. 10. Contrasting Philosophies of Education 
North and South. By Juan Oropesa. Mimeo- 
graphed. $0.10. 

Correo.1 No. 32. Mimeographed. 

Série sébre Educagao:? 

No. 86. A Oficina Pedagégica. $0.10. 

Serie de Educacién:} 

No. 131. Publicaciones Infantiles y Juveniles. 

Una encuesta brasilena. $0.10. 

No. 132. El Taller Pedagogico. $0.10. 
Suggestions for Pan American Clubs. Mimeographed. 
Maps and Charts of Latin America. A list. Revised. 

Mimeographed. 

Spanish Language Phonograph Records. Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

Some Sources of Spanish Sound Track Films. A list. 
Mimeographed. 

Happy Name Day. A play for upper elementary 
grades. Mimeographed. 

Education in Mexico. A bibliography. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Notes on Education in Latin America. Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

Suggestiones sobre Actividades Escolares. Para el 
Desarrollo de Programas Panamericanas.1_ Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Las Cuatro Libertades.1\ Mimeographed. 


Division OF LABOR AND SOCIAL INFORMATION: 
Noticia do Cooperativismo Brasileiro. $0.50. 


1 Distributed only in Latin America 
2 Distributed only in Brazil 


El Movimiento Cooperativo en Colombia. $0.50. 
Noticia No. 26 (Division periodical). $0.10. 


ForEIGN ‘TRADE ADVISER: 
Comercio Interamericano, a monthly trade news let- 
ter. $0.10, 12 for $1.00. 


Division OF SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS: 
Nations: 

Panama. Revised edition. $0.10. 
Cities: 

Rio de Janeiro. Reprint. $0.10. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND OR- 
GANIZATION: 

Status of the Pan American Treaties and Conventions. 
Revised to January 1, 1948. ‘Texts in English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
August 15, 1947. Consultation on the Principal 
Points of the Treaty to be signed at Rio de Janeiro. 
Texts in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
Not available for distribution. 

Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Con- 
tinental Peace and Security, Rio de Janeiro, August 
15—-September 2, 1947. Report on the Results of the 
Conference, submitted to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union by the Director 
General. Congress and Conference Series No. 
53 (52 in Spanish). ‘Texts in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. 

Ninth International Conference of American States, 
Bogota, Colombia, March 30, 1948. Program and 
Regulations. Texts in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. Not available for distribution. 

Handbook for Delegates to the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, Bogota, Colombia, 
March 30, 1948. Texts in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese. Not available for distribution. 

Proyecto de Sistema Interamericano de Paz, formulado 
por el Comité Furidico Interamericano para ser con- 
siderado por la Novena Conferencia Internacional 
Americana. Not available for distribution. 

Report on Specialized Inter-American Organizations, 
submitted to the Ninth International Confer- 
ence of American States according to a resolu- 
tion of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union of October 20, 1947. Texts in 
English and Spanish. Not available for dis- 
tribution. 

Carta Interamericana de Garantias Sociales. Proyecto 
que el Comité Juridico Interamericano: somete 
a la Consideracién de la IX Conferencia Inter- 
nacional Americana de Bogota. Text in Span- 
ish and Portuguese. Not available for distri- 
bution. 
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Final Act of the XII Pan American Sanitary Conference. 
Congress and Conference Series No. 52. 


Music Division: 

The Present State of Music in Mexico, by Otto Mayer- 
Serra. Music Series No. 14. Text in English 
and Spanish. 

Partial List of Latin American Music Obtainable in the 
United States, by Leila Fern Thompson. Music 
Series No. 1 (third revised edition). 


TRAVEL Division: 

The Pan American Highway System: official data on 
the conditions of the highway, country by coun- 
try, plus a running description of the route, list 
of documents required for entry of tourist cars 
in each country, and map of the route. $0.25 

Motoring to Mexico: 44 pages of descriptive and 
practical information on all principal highways 
of Mexico, including a general road map and 
12 highway strip maps, accompanied by alti- 
tude graphs. 44 pages. $0.25 


We see by the papers that— 


e The Peruvian Government is trying out 
an interesting means of increasing the 
amount of land under cultivation and 
speeding up food production—it is oper- 
ating pools of federally-owned farming 
equipment. ‘These pools, located in Lima, 
Huacho, Arequipa, and Santa, are making 
available to farmers in the surrounding 
areas the machinery and tools they need 
for plowing, leveling land, 
stumps, threshing, etc., at the time they 
need them and at reasonable prices. 
Funds paid by farmers for the use of pool 
equipment are used to buy new machinery 
and to service that already in operation. 
New pools are planned for Cuzco, Chi- 
clayo, Pacasmayo, Cajamarca, and Huaraz, 
and it is hoped that eventually there will 
be enough to take care of the needs of all 
agricultural areas. Tangible results of the 
pools have already been reported. 


removing 


e The Cuban Minister of Commerce played 
Santa’s helper during the last Christmas- 
New Year’s holiday season by a unique 
series of conferences during the month of 


December in which he secured the volun- 
tary cooperation of wholesalers, retailers, 
restaurateurs, candy and toy makers in 
holding down prices on holiday merchan- 
dise. And the men who stuff and dress 
up the little pigs that center every holiday 
table said they would do their best. As a 
part of the government’s campaign to keep 
the lid on living costs, the businessmen 
expressed their accord with the Minister’s 
chief talking point that lower prices would 
not only mean a fuller holiday for Cuba’s 
children and their parents but would also 
bring a larger number of sales for mer- 
chants. 


e The reconditioned 20,614-ton luxury 
liner Argentina has been returned to the 
Moore-McCormack Lines by the U. S. 
Maritime Commission, after having served 
wartime duty as a transport ship. The 
Argentina resumed passenger service be- 
tween New York and the east coast of 
South America, with stops in Rio de 


Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, and Buenos 


Aires, on January 15, 1948, and was fol- 
lowed by its sister ships, the Brazil and the 
Uruguay. 


e Mayor Nicolas Castellanos Rivero of 
Habana, completing six months in office, 
was recently host to representatives of the 
commercial, professional and civic organi- 
zations of his city on a caravan auto tour 
of the various public works accomplished 
during his administration. A new conduit 
to increase the water supply of the munici- 
pality was the chief point of interest. The 
mayor estimates that at least $250,000 will 
be spent during the coming year on addi- 
tional civic improvements. 


e During November 1947, more than 600 
pure bred Jersey heifers and 200 Zebu 
calves were shipped to Venezuela from the 
United States and other countries. This 
was done under a livestock development 
program of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Husbandry and the Vene- 
zuelan Development Corporation, de- 
signed to improve domestic cattle strains. 
The number of thoroughbred Jersey, Hol- 
stein, Guernsey, Hereford and Zebu bulls 
and cows imported into Venezuela since 
1946 now totals over 6,000, with contracts 
calling for buying 5,000 head more. 


e Sears, Roebuck and Co. opened its first 
Latin American store at Habana in 1942. 
Another is doing business in Mexico City, 
one is planned for Caracas, Venezuela, 
and stores are under construction in Rio 
de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil’s two 
largest cities. 


e A personal income tax, the first in its 
history, has been imposed in Guatemala 
and collected on 1947 incomes. The 
graduated rates run from one per cent 
on incomes up to $1,000, with a $500 
exemption, to twelve per cent on incomes 
above $14,500. Farmers affected by cer- 
tain other tax laws are not subject to the 
provisions of the recent decree. 


e The Foreign Commerce Weekly reports 
that the Compafiia Nacional de Teléfonos, 
which offers long distance telephone serv- 
ice in Peru, has installed radiotelephone 
equipment which provides circuits be- 
tween its existing lines and the cities of 
Arequipa, Cuzco, Piura, and Iquitos. 
The land-line system of this company 
extends from Nazca in the south to 
Huaraz, Chiclayo, and Olmos in the 
north, and to Huancayo, La Merced, and 
Huanuco in the east. 


e Argentinas mixed telephone company, 
Emta, which owns and operates over 90 
percent of the country’s system, installed 
61,300 new telephones during 1947, bring- 
ing the total up to 558,833. So reports 
Foreign Commerce Weekly. The company 
plans to spend about $100 million during 
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the next two years to amplify its plant and 
improve its installations and services. 


e The spirit of Brooklyn is permeating the 
Dominican Republic this season as the Dodg- 
ers, 1947 National League baseball cham- 
pions, take their spring training in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


e The first benefits under Guatemala’s new 
social security program (see BULLETIN, 
March 1947) went into effect on January 1 
of this year. The service now operating 
is that providing medical, hospital, and 
rehabilitation expenses for workers injured 
on the job. Temporary or permanent 
pensions will be granted when an injury 
impairs earning capacity, and dependents 
will receive pensions in case of fatal acci- 
dents. Members of the Civil Guard are 
also entitled to these benefits, and in time 
the armed forces will be covered. 


e In 1947 the Paraguayan Government 
opened the way for more rapid agricultural 
progress in that country by establishing 
four regional schools of agriculture. ‘These 
schools, operated under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Economy, will give enter- 
prising young men concentrated training 
in rational and methodical farming. 
Graduates will be distributed widely 
throughout the country so that they may 
pass on their knowledge to as many other 
farmers as possible. The Ministry plans 
to found four more such schools during 
1948. 


e The 1947 National Arts and Science 
Prize of Mexico has been awarded to 
Manuel M. Ponce, composer of the fa- 
mous Es¢rellita and other songs, for his con- 
tribution to the development of Mexican 
music. Presentation of the award, which 
amounts to about $4,000, was made by 
President Aleman in a ceremony at the 
National Palace. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Director General 


Tue Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 58 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Originally known as the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, it was 
established in 1890 in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed April 14 of that year by the First 
International Conference of American States, 
which convened at Washington in October 1889. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 
1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 
the Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Eighth, at Lima in 
1938; and by other inter-American conferences. 
The creation of machinery for the orderly settle- 
ment of inter-American disputes is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the Pan American 
system, but more important still is the continen- 
tal public opinion that demanded such procedure. 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION . 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
the Republics of the American Continent and 
peace and security within their borders by 
fostering constructive cooperation among them. 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Director 


The Union is supported by annual quotas from 
all the countries, and its services are freely avail- 
able to officials and private citizens alike. Its 
affairs are administered by a Director General 
and an Assistant Director, elected by and re- 
sponsible to a Governing Board composed of one 
member from each American Republic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative departments of the Pan 
American Union are organized to carry out the 
purposes for which it was created. There are 
special offices dealing with foreign trade, sta- 
tistics, economics, intellectual cooperation, music, 
juridical matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, 
and labor and social information. All these 
offices maintain close relations with official 
and unofficial bodies in the countries members 
of the Union. The Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 138,500 volumes and 2,400 maps. The 
BuLLeTIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list of 
other publications, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Confer- 
ences of American States, usually referred to as 
the Pan American Conferences. In addition to 
preparing the programs and regulations, the 
Union gives effect to the conclusions of the 
Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging 
for special or technical conferences in the inter- 
vals between the International Conferences. 
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COLONNADE OF THE CAPITOL, BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


The massive golden-brown capitol, facing Plaza Bolivar, is the scene of the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, which is expected to give definite shape to the Organic Pact of the Inter- 
American System. 
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Pan AMERICAN Day will have a special 
importance in 1948. On April 14, when 
the Western Hemisphere celebrates the 
fifty-eighth anniversary of the founding of 
the Pan American Union, the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States will be meeting in Bogota. The 
nations that were represented in Washing- 
ton at the First Inter-American Conference 
in 1890 will thus have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to examine again the significance, 
the usefulness, the tradition, and the aim 
of this movement, which has been in 
existence half a century, and which has 
gradually given rise to a system of law 
that is today the oldest and probably the 
most vigorous in the world. 

Fifty-eight years after the first confer- 
ence, there are still Americans all over the 
continent—Anglo-Americans and Latin 
Americans—who_ believe things might 


have been better if they had been handled 
differently. Nevertheless, the official pol- 
icy of the governments, since the Good 
Neighbor Policy was declared, faces little 
public opposition, is generally accepted, is 
approved by the Congresses, and in many 
respects is so nearly an axiom or a dogma 
that it holds in check those who think they 
have better solutions for the great problem 
of inter-American relations. But there 
exist, in spite of everything and underneath 
what might be called the official inter- 
American policy, two principal heterodox 
currents. In fact, rather than currents 
they are fixed positions of small groups in 
the United States and in Latin America, 
which maintain a critical attitude toward 
the efforts of Pan Americanism to solve the 
vital problem of the relations among the 
American States. It cannot be said that 
in the United States those sentiments that 
181 
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created the spirit of “manifest destiny,” 
whose practical application was found in 
the ‘big stick” policy, have been entirely 
rooted out. There are still those who 
believe that a natural historical process 
would necessarily have widened the bound- 
aries of the United States until they had 
reached the limits of the hemisphere. For 
these people an imperialistic policy of this 
kind would have had the same excuse 
which all the earlier policies had: a 
superior civilization would extend over 
backward nations, bringing with it the 
material benefits that inept governments 
and constant revolutions had prevented 
the inhabitants of the vast Latin American 
region from enjoying. With this excuse, 
what might be thought selfish conduct 
would be justified as a logical development 
of the original missionary spirit of the 
great Anglo-American nation. 

This reactionary position, now without 
influence in United States public opinion, 
has its counterpart in Latin America. 
There also is found a reactionary group, 
small and contentious, that usually makes 
dramatic outbursts, taking advantage of 
any untoward circumstance. It should not 
be surprising that at present it sometimes 
speaks with the voice of the extreme left. 
In its view, the true United States design 
is not that expressed by its government, 
through its Congress and its public and 


private agencies, and in the press; but on 
the contrary, it is the imperialistic spirit, 
even though reduced to silence. ‘To this 
supposed threat there is an instinctive 
defense: a close alliance ofthe Latin Amer- 
ican countries in opposition to Pan Amer- 
icanism, which the group in question 
considers a Trojan horse created by the 
United States and designed to weaken the 
moral resistance of the Latin American 
nations. 

Between these two extremes, both of 
which had powerful adherents during the 
first quarter of this century, Pan Ameri- 
canism has developed, gaining ground 
from one and the other to become not only 
the official but the popular policy of the 
twenty-one American republics. And 
with what difficulty! Let us not forget 
that the modest Commercial Bureau of the 
American Republics which was founded in 
1890 and which became the Pan American 
Union had to survive and, what is more, 
progress in exceedingly difficult times. 
Often during this period relations between 
the United States and Latin American 
republics were broken off; on some occa- 
sions United States marines landed on the 
shores of Latin American countries; there 
were military occupations under the pretext 
of maintaining order or protecting the 
interests of the United States; and in 
general, some of that country’s most 
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serious imperialistic actions took place in 
this era. Thus the Pan American Union 
can well be compared to the Biblical Ark of 
the Covenant, supported by a few faithful 
hands under the most trying circumstances. 
But, perhaps thanks to it, Pan American- 
ism did not die then, destroyed by its own 
creators. The juridical system that was 
slowly being fashioned continued, taking 
unsteady steps but always advancing, and 
at last it achieved such strength that it was 
able to isolate forever the two reactionary 
groups and establish a third, one of Amer- 
ican understanding. On the one hand 
imperialism had to stop, and on the other, 
resentment and lack of confidence had to 
withdraw before unmistakable demonstra- 
tions of good will. But there are still 
people in the United States who consider 
the Pan American policy to be a web of 
subtle words and ingenious commitments 
that only ties the hands of that powerful 
nation and thwarts its manifest destiny. 
At the same time, in Latin America, those 
who lived by the exploitation of a deep and 
sincere anti-imperialist popular sentiment 
still believe that Pan Americanism is a 
fraud and a system of penetration chosen 
by the greatest military power on earth to 
dominate the defenseless nations to the 
south. 

However, what was at first only an offi- 
cial policy of the governments has over the 


years been adopted by the peoples of the 
hemisphere. Their support is still tinged 
with suspicion, to be sure, but it is growing 
ever more sincere. It is obvious that to 
bring together two masses of human beings 
of such different characteristics as those of 
this continent is a gigantic and arduous 
undertaking, still unfinished. ‘There are 
many ways of approaching this goal. But 
perhaps it is well not to forget that the 
effort is not to join in a single entity two 
forces that more than once have been an- 
tagonistic, and that any effort along those 
lines would provoke fatal resentment. The 
effort is rather for them to live together, to 
understand each other, and to cooperate, 
and for each to offer to the other its best, 
the fruit of its own nature and not what it 
has artificially assimilated from the other. 
For that reason, Pan Americanism does 
not, and should not, tend toward union, 
much less toward standardization, but 
rather toward cooperation and coordina- 
tion. 

In 1948 the Pan American juridical proc- 
ess will reach a peak. Until now it has 
been tentative. From now on it is going to 
be a law. The experimental nature that 
has hitherto characterized the Pan Amer- 
ican movement can better be perceived by 
reviewing the treaties, conventions, and 
resolutions formulated at the regular and 
special inter-American conferences of the 
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past fifty-eight years. It is easy to see how 
one idea is repeated over and over, changes 
at times, and then returns to its original 
form, as if it were a mandate to the people 
themselves rather than an agreement 
among governments. ‘There are periods 
of timidity, of reserve, that are suddenly 
offset by tremendous advances. At other 
times the idea retreats on what turns out 
to be the wrong road. Thus, only after 
fifty-eight years of these trials and experi- 
ments in living together have we decided 
that it'is time to draw up a written con- 
stitution for the Inter-American System. 
This entire juridical process is in itself 
the best example of collaboration by the 
two modes of thought and action typical 
of the two great groups of people com- 
prising the System. The Anglo-Saxon 
influence has made Pan Americanism live 
and unfold without a strict written law for 
more than half a century. But at the same 
time, whenever a principle has been de- 
fined, clarified, and written out, it has had 
the unquestioned authority associated in 
the Latin American mind with legislation. 
At Bogota the Charter of the Inter- 
American System will finally take shape. 
Organs that have been functioning unin- 
terruptedly for fifty-eight years will see 
their orbits defined, their relationships 
with other organs delimited, their fields of 
activity bounded and in many cases ex- 
tended. In addition, all the efforts made 
so far in the field of the solution of contro- 
versies or conflicts among the American 
States are to culminate in a single treaty, 
which will embody those procedures that 
have been proved good, and guarantee 
that there will be no dispute that cannot 
be settled by peaceful means. Besides, 
the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance is 
already meeting the need for defensive 
action against aggression of whatever 
kind. The Organic Pact of the Inter- 
American System will provide the mech- 


anism by which the principles and obli- 
gations arising from the two treaties can 
be fully carried out. The Pact, in addi- 
tion, recapitulates the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the System, gives the reason for 
its existence, explains its aims. After 
the Bogota Conference anyone, simply by 
reading its conclusions, will know the 
Inter-American System thoroughly, with- 
out need of studying its previous history. 
It will be a great work of summary and 
synthesis that could not have been accom- 
plished until decisive steps such as those 
taken at the Conferences of Mexico City 
and Rio de Janeiro had prepared the 
way. 

The transformation of the Pan American 
Union, fifty-eight years after its founding, 
will also be radical. According to the 
plans discussed by the representatives of 
the American republics on the Governing 
Board, it will be the central organ of the 
System. Anticipating this action, the 
governments have already approved, first, 
reorganization of the administrative offices 
of the Union, and next, at one of the most 
recent sessions of the Board, the budget for 
1948-49, which is raised to $2,130,000. 
The Pan American Union, headed by the 
Governing Board, will be the secretariat of 
the System and will have agencies for 
each fundamental activity of inter-Amer- 
ican cooperation. 

Because of these accomplishments, which 
may appear to have occurred suddenly 
in a single year, but which are only the 
climax of processes long under way, this 
April 14, Pan American Day, will mark a 
new stage in our history. It represents 
the final decision of the nations of Amer- 
ica, conclusively ratified, to live together 
in peace, to defend their pacific way of 
life against any threatening contingency, 
and to create an international order of 
law on bases different from those that 
still prevail in other parts of the world. 


Behold Bogota 


LYMAN JUDSON and ELLEN JUDSON 


Tuis month the whole world is looking at 
Bogota. There, in the highland capital of 
Colombia, the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States, members of 
the Pan American Union, is being held. 
It is appropriate, therefore, that we too 
look at Bogota. 

Since its founding on August 6, 1538, by 
the illustrious conquistador Gonzalo Ji- 
ménez de Quesada, the settlement has 
grown from an isolated village of twelve 
rude huts and a chapel to a modern city 
of about half a million population. 

After traveling inland four hundred 
miles from the Caribbean Sea and climb- 
ing nearly nine thousand feet above sea 
level, Jiménez de Quesada found himself 
on a plateau now called the sabana of 
Bogota. On the sabana, with its salubrious 
climate, were settlements of the Chibchas, 
an indigenous people advanced in art and 
industry. Remarkable examples of their 
decorative work are on display in the 
famous Gold Museum, one of Bogota’s 
main points of interest. Slightly changed, 
the name of a Chibcha chief, Bacata, has 
been perpetuated in the name of the city. 

Almost immediately after its founding 
Bogota became important as the center of 
a wide territory, gradually made larger by 
exploration. 

For more than two and a half centuries, 
the Kings of Spain sent their representa- 
tives to govern the colony. With the col- 
onists and the authorities of the Crown 
and the Church came the customs, lan- 
guage, art, education, and religion of 

By special arrangement with the publishers, this 
article is based on a portion of Chapter I of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fudson’s latest book, Let’s Go to Colombia, to be 


released in the late summer by Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers. The illustrations, however, are different. 


Spain. As in other parts of Spanish Amer- 
ica, the colonists were strongly tied to the 
mother country, which decreed what goods 
they could import, including books, and 
regulated many details that influenced 
their daily lives. Nevertheless, the colo- 
nists built a civilization and democratic 
outlook that made Bogota, as Baron von 
Humboldt called it at the time of his visit 
in 1801, “the Athens of America.” Its 
society was from the earliest days cultured 
and select, marked by its appreciation of 
letters and, towards the end of the colonial 
regime, by a lively interest in science. 

During those centuries, Bogota gradu- 
ally but constantly expanded as architects 
and artisans erected more and more build- 
ings—colonial buildings which stand today 
as testimony to the fidelity of the builders 
and as examples of the finest in colonial 
architecture. Bogotanos take pride in and 
visitors always want to see such colonial 
masterpieces as the chapel of El Sagrario, 
the Museum of Colonial Art, San Carlos 
Palace, the mansion of the Marquises of 
San Jorge, and the church of San Fran- 
Cisco. 

But not everything that came from Spain 
was good, in the opinion of the colonists. 
Particularly odious was the fact that, as in 
all Spanish colonies, there was discrimina- 
tion against persons not born in Spain, 
even though their immediate forebears 
were Spanish. Furthermore, heavy taxa- 
tion, a multitude of other grievances, and 
confused conditions in Spain gradually 
widened the gulf between the Old World 
and the New World. Then, too, there was 
abroad in the air a rising spirit of inde- 
pendence, which fanned the local flames. 
Clashes of personality, differences of opin- 
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ion, heated debate and controversy, and 
armed conflict brought the inevitable 
break between Spain and its colonies. The 
independence of Colombia was won by 
Bolivar at the battle of Boyaca (August 7, 
1819), and the Republic of Colombia 
(then comprising Venezuela also and later 
Ecuador) came into existence December 
L819). 

‘‘From that time to this, in the fluctua- 
tions of republican life,’ wrote Dr. Fabio 
Lozano, ‘“‘Bogota has never ceased to be 
the center of the nation, its guiding brain 


THE BEAUTY OF 
COLONIAL BOGOTA 


Tier on’ tier of tile roofs rise 
from the patio of the Mu- 
seum of Colonial Art toward 
the dome of the adjacent 
church of San Ignacio. 


Photograph by Lyman Judson 


and its generous heart. It has known days 
of exaltation and days of adversity; it has 
been gay, it has suffered, and it has pro- 
eressede: 

The first decade of the present century 
passed and Bogota, high on the eastern 
range of the Andes, was still rated one of 
the world’s most inaccessible capitals. 
From the Caribbean it was a tiring trip of 
a week or more up the Magdalena River 
to the head of navigation; then there still 
remained the ascent by train up the Andes 
to the capital. From the Pacific the jour- 
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THE CHAPEL OF 
EL SAGRARIO 


A plateresque doorway in- 
vites visitors to enter this 
17th century chapel, a veri- 
table gallery of the canvases 
of Gregorio Vasquez Cebal- 
los, Colombia’s greatest co- 
Jonial artist. 


ney meant surmounting the western range 
and descending into the valley of the Cauca 
by rail, then going by road and trail over 
the central range into the valley of the 
Magdalena, and, finally, ascending the 
eastern range. 

The first commercial airline in the 
Western Hemisphere was organized in 
Colombia in 1919, and Bogota overnight 
became easily accessible. Today the 
visitor from the United States who wants to 
see beguiling Bogota at first hand has a 
choice of traveling by any one of several 
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international airlines and needs tospend no 
more than eight flying hours between, for 
example, Miami and Bogota. How near 
Bogota is may further be illustrated by say- 
ing that the distance from New York to 
Bogota is no greater than the distance from 
New York to San Francisco. 

The phenomenal growth and moderniza- 
tion of Bogota has followed close upon the 
modernization of transportation. The 
ancient, narrow streets are giving way to 
wide modern avenues and_ boulevards. 
The broad Avenida Jiménez de Quesada 
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BOGOTA’S MOST IMPORTANT CORNER 


The building of the Department of Cundinamarca (left), San Francisco church (center), and the Hotel 

Granada (right) mark the intersection of Calle 15 and Avenida Jiménez de Quesada with Carrera 

Séptima. Between church and hotel may be glimpsed Santander Park, and on the mountain above 
the city gleams the white chapel of Monserrate. 
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Courtesty of the Colombian Tourist Bureau 





INTERIOR OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The construction of this church, called by Colombian authorities the finest example of the nation’s 
colonial art, was begun before 1600. The famous high altar by Garcia de Ascucha is magnificently 
complemented by a series of polychrome bas-reliefs in wood, some of which are shown above. They 
are the 17th-century work of a Franciscan lay brother and other nameless sculptors. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE QUINTA DE BOLIVAR 


The estate on the outskirts of Bogota where Bolivar lived at various times is a national memorial com- 
parable in charm and interest to Mount Vernon. 


was cut through the central section in 
recent years. Sleek roadsters, limousines, 
and multitudes of jeeps throng the streets 
and keep traffic officers on the alert. 
Before the recent war, Bogota began an 
extensive building program, now in full 
swing. ‘Ten-story office buildings are ris- 
ing next to one-story colonial structures 
roofed with red tiles. Architectural design 
in public and private buildings, factories, 
schools, and private dwellings is in step 
with the most modern and up-to-the-minute 
developments in the building trades. In 
some cases, in our opinion, Bogotanos are 
in the vanguard of the modern movement. 

The Bogotano is fully as interested in the 
atomic age and the jeep as anyone else. 


His factories utilize assembly-line tech- 
niques to turn out products at prices 
attractive to all. He is continuing to 
revolutionize his economic life toward the 
end that all may be aided in attaining a 
higher standard of living. He has many 
electrical gadgets and new-fangled time- 
saving devices. His international airlines 
are as good as, if not better than, any of 
which you have ever heard. His college 
graduates flock primarily to medicine, 
engineering, and law; his new schools and 
new courses in Diesel engineering, avia- 
tion mechanics, and radio are proof posi- 
tive that the modern world is one. If 
many Bogotanos of good family continue 
their emphasis on art and literature, they 
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are but reflecting the rich heritage that 
came to them from a peninsula across the 
sea. 
Behold Bogota! 

To see Bogota and know its history one 
should, of course, go to Plaza Bolivar in 
the heart of the old city. Here stood the 
twelve huts of Jiménez de Quesada; here 
stands the bronze statue of Simon Bolivar, 
the Liberator, and first president of the 
Republic. Although Bolivar was born in 
what is now Venezuela, he is in many 
respects to the Colombian what George 
Washington is to citizens of the United 
States. 

Facing the plaza is the block-square 
capitol, with its eighteen splendid fluted 
Ionic columns between which the dele- 
gates to the Pan American Conference 
will walk, each day feeling more and more 





at home in the friendly atmosphere of 
Bogota. Through those columns General 
Tomas Cipriano de Mosquera (back to 
camera in frontispiece), who laid the 
cornerstone of the capitol during his first 
presidential term (1845-1849), looks out 
toward the bronze statue of the Liberator. 

The capitol has chambers for the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. In the 
latter is the impressive painting of Simén 
Bolivar and Francisco Paula de Santander. 
‘Over the flashing of swords the torch of 
the law has risen triumphant,” said 
Antonio Gomez Restrepo, ‘‘and it is in 
keeping that the most illustrious of our 
heroes, General Santander, has gone down 
to posterity with the title given him by 
Bolivar, ‘Man of Laws.’”’ In the capitol 
also is the Supreme Court; here, too, is 
the Elliptical Room in which the President 
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MODERN BUILDINGS ALTER THE FACE OF BOGOTA 


Against a background of mountains rise the modern Ministry of Communications (right) and the 
Bank of Bogota. 


Se 
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AVENIDA JIMENEZ DE QUESADA 


Named after the Spanish conquistador who founded Bogota on August 6, 1538, this wide avenue stretches 
through the central part of the city. The capital’s location on a plateau 8,660 feet high gives it a cool 
climate, although it is within 5 degrees of the equator. 
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CARRERA SEPTIMA 


“For the citizen of Bogota as for the classic Athenian, the street and plaza are places not only of transit 
but also of meeting and appointment . . . Groups are continually forming to discuss now the latest 
news of politics or government, now the basic principles of philosophy or esthetics.” 
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THE CULTURAL THEATER IS POPULAR 


This theater, in Parque Nacional Olaya Herrera, attracts youngsters to free marionette shows and 
educational motion pictures sponsored by the Ministry of Education. 


of the Republic addresses joint sessions of 
Congress. 

Across the plaza rises the towered cath- 
edral in which are buried Jiménez de 
Quesada and other men famous in Colom- 
bian history. Almost next door to the 
cathedral is the renowned chapel called 
El Sagrario. Of the dozens of notable 
churches in the city, El Sagrario stands out 
not only because it is one of the gems of 
colonial architecture, but also because 
within its narrow confines is a_verit- 
able gallery of the canvases of Gregorio 
Vasquez Ceballos, greatest of the colonial 
creole painters. 

Additional examples of Vasquez’ work, 
together with paintings of the other two 
of Colombia’s triumvirate of colonial 
artists, Gaspar and Baltasar de Figueroa, 
are on display with other treasures in the 


Museum of Colonial Art. Located just a 
block from the capitol, this museum is as 
old as the collections. The building was 
a familiar landmark to the artists whose 
works are now exhibited therein. 

Across the street from the museum is 
San Carlos Palace. Bolivar, the first 
president of the Republic, lived here. It 
was through his bedroom window in San 
Carlos Palace, on the night of September 
25, 1828, that Simén Bolivar escaped from 
assassins and hid in the darkness beneath 
a near-by bridge. Recently restored to its 
colonial appearance, San Carlos Palace is 
now an annex of the Ministry of Foreign 
Relations. The official presidential resi- 
dence was moved to the near-by birthplace 
of Antonio Narifio, the precursor of in- 
dependence, one of the most brilliant 
figures in the history of Colombia. 
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Any visitor would want to see some of the 
educational institutions which have made 
Bogota famous for centuries as an educa- 
tional center. Chief among the older cul- 
tural institutions are the Colegio Mayor de 
Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario (1653), San 
Bartolomé (1605), and the University of 
San Javier (1622). On an extensive cam- 
pus is the National University, reorganized 
under this name in 1935. Since then mod- 
ern dormitories, stadiums, laboratories, 
and classrooms have sprung up to make 
the framework of the University, which is 
the keystone of the nation’s educational 
system. It is well named the University 


City, or Ciudad Universitaria. 

Under the aegis of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion is the National Library. This notable 
structure houses a wealth of valuable docu- 
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THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


In a modern edifice on the new campus of the 

National University, students of architecture 

design and make scale-models of Colombia’s 
buildings of tomorrow. 
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BOGOTA IS A GARDEN 


In Bogata everybody buys flowers, and the 

market and numerous sidewalk stalls, to say 

nothing of the scores of florist’s shops, add 
dashes of color to the local scene. 


ments and volumes, including the manu- 
script records of early days of the republic, 
maps and charts centuries old, and acces- 
sions from the private libraries of many a 
leading citizen. Here, too, are salons in 
which Bogotanos can see exhibits of the 
water colors and oil paintings of outstand- 
ing artists. 

Next door to the National Library is one 
of Bogota’s numerous delightful parks, 
Parque de la Independencia. Here and in 
Parque del Centenario, across the street, 
Bogotanos, young and old, enjoy strolling 
along terraced walks beneath eucalyptus 
trees to view a kaleidoscopic pattern of 
bright flowers, especially the unforgettable 
yellow roses. In Parque de la Indepen- 
dencia are two of the pre-Columbian 
(also pre-Colombian!) historical relics of 
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BOGOTA IS A CITY OF PARKS 


Beyond a corner of the beautifully landscaped Parque Nacional Olaya Herrera stands the new building 
of the Colegio de San Bartolomé. 


an ancient people which inhabited the 
headwater regions of the Magdalena River. 
Their artists carved hundreds of grotesque 
statues. 

Among the other parks of the capital, 
we must mention Parque Nacional Olaya 
Herrera, farther out Carrera Séptima. 
Most extensive of Bogota’s many parks, it 
has a large concrete relief map of Colom- 
bia, as well as tennis and basketball courts, 
soccer fields, and the Cultural Theater, 
where the Minister of Education provides 
free performances and documentary motion 
pictures for the children of Bogota. 

Bogotanos will want any guest in their 
country to see the National Observatory, 
called also the Mutis Observatory in honor 
of the Spanish man of science José Celestino 
Mutis, who was the founder of this first 
observatory in the Western Hemisphere. 


They are proud, likewise, of the new 
Radium Institute. They will show the 
visitor their country club, the Gold 
Museum of the Bank of the Republic 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper, 
and the well-organized archeological, eth- 
nological, and historical museums in 
separate wings of the building which houses 
also the Colegio Mayor de Cundinamarca. 
(Cundinamarca is the department in which 
Bogota is located; the city is the capital of 
the department as well as of the country.) 

No matter where one may be in Bogota, 
one has but to look up to see the mountains 
(cerros) which dominate the city physically. 
Always leading eyes and thoughts up- 
ward, the cerros rise nearly two thousand 
feet right out of Bogota’s backyard to form 
a constant background to the city’s ever- 
moving pattern of daily life. 
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As one faces the mountains, two domi- 
nant landmarks stand out: Monserrate at 
the left, Guadalupe at the right. 

Atop Monserrate is a white chapel which 
springs into life when the sun strikes it or 
seems suspended in air at night when 
floodlighted. ‘To ascend the mountain one 
rides the cable railway up a grade which 
averages seventy percent. During the 
ascent, and from the summit, there are 
rewarding panoramic views of Bogota, 
spread out on its level sabana which disap- 
pears in the hazy distance. 

Separated from Monserrate by a moun- 
tain stream is Guadalupe. Until recently 
the final part of the ascent could be made 
only by foot or by saddle animal, but now a 
taxi will deposit its passengers very near 
the gigantic new (1946) concrete statue of 
the Virgin, arms extended in benediction 
over the city. 

En route to Guadalupe, it is possible to 
stop for a glimpse of the open-air theater 
(Teatro al Aire Libre de la Media Torta) 
and, if it’s a Sunday, one of the free public 
programs sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education may be in progress. Sitting in 
the amphitheater or on the side of the hill, 
thousands of Bogotanos attend these per- 
formances. 

The Quinta de Bolivar, the Liberator’s 
estate, on the outskirts of Bogota, is a 
national shrine, revered by Colombians 
as people in the United States revere 
Mount Vernon. The gardens, terraces, 
and the old rambling house in which the 
hero spent many happy days give a new 
insight into one of the most important 
periods of Bogota’s history. In the Quinta, 
history comes alive. 

There is, perhaps, no better way to 
spend one’s final visiting hours in Bogota 
than to walk along narrow Carrera 
Séptima (Seventh Avenue) for the dozen 


short blocks between Plaza 
Bolivar and Parque Independencia, and 
then by way of contrast, to drive along 
such wide modern avenues as Avenida 
Jiménez de Quesada, in the downtown 
area, and Caracas Boulevard through fine 
residential districts. 

These last-minute glimpses will give the 
contrast of colonial and modern Bogota, 
and after speeding out the new super- 
highway, the Avenue of the Americas, to 
board a plane at Techo airport, the visitor 
will carry away with him a picture of the 
lofty capital which he will retain through- 
out his lifetime. 


or more 
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MODERN IS THE WORD 


Bogota, a city of half a million inhabitants, be- 
guiles the visitor with contrasts between the 
functional and colonial styles of architecture. 


The Protection of the 
Fundamental Rights of Man 


CHARLES G. FENWICK 


Chief, Department of International Law and Organization, Pan American Union 


INTERNATIONAL action for the protection 
of the fundamental rights of man is a new 
development in international law. Prior 
to the first World War each State was left 
in complete control over the relations 
between the State and its citizen body. In 
extreme cases in which the treatment of a 
religious or racial minority, such as the 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire, be- 
came so cruel as to shock the conscience of 
the western powers, international law 
recognized the right of what was called 
‘‘*humanitarian intervention.”? But in such 
cases the intervention of the leading powers 
was merely a temporary remedy, entirely 
lacking in the character of a constructive 
rule of law. 

Between the first and the second World 
Wars the League of Nations undertook to 
assure the protection of alien minorities in 
a number of the countries that had been 
put under special treaty obligations. But 
the objectives of these treaties were strictly 
limited, and they did not in any way 
attempt to control the action of the dif- 
ferent governments towards the great 
majority of their citizen body. 

With the outbreak of the recent war a 
new problem was presented. For some 
six years the German people had been 
denied their traditional rights of freedom 
of speech and of the press, and during 
that time the Nazi Government had used 
its monopoly of the radio and its control 
over the sources of public information to 
instill in the minds of the people false ideas 
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of the policies of other States and to create 
sentiments of hatred which formed the 
psychological basis of aggression. In the 
presence of these conditions the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, seeking in 
1942 to formulate the basis of a new 
international organization after the war, 
called attention in its Preliminary Recom- 
mendation on Post-War Problems to the 
urgent necessity of eliminating the fanati- 
cal nationalism which the Committee 
regarded as one of the chief factors in 
bringing on the war. ‘Doctrinal prop- 
aganda,” said the Committee, ‘“‘carried on 
in a particular State against mutual 
understanding between nations must be 
regarded as an offense against the whole 
community of nations and as a threat to 
the general peace.”” ‘The Committee went 
on to point out the importance of moral 
disarmament as a factor in promoting 
peace and the necessity of directing 
educational systems to the increase of 
mutual understanding between State and 
State. In the report accompanying the 
Draft Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man, submitted in 
1945, the Juridical Committee further 
observed: ‘‘A people denied the funda- 
mental right of freedom of speech and of 
the press and of access to the sources of in- 
formation cannot cooperate effectively 
with the peoples of other States because 
they have no direct contacts with them, no 
way of obtaining an unbiased under- 
standing of their points of view, no 
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assurance that the policies ascribed to 
them represent their true attitudes.” 

Accompanying this recognition of the 
necessity of maintaining certain funda- 
mental rights as a condition of mutual 
understanding between peoples was the 
further recognition of the necessity of 
developing the individual human being as 
a free, self-reliant and responsible member 
of the international community. Here was 
a social objective which international law 
had hitherto left to the action of the indi- 
vidual State. A generation ago few jurists 
would have proposed that the international 
community should assume any responsibil- 
ity in the matter. It was the duty of each 
State to see to the welfare of its own citi- 
zens; the international community was 
concerned only with contacts between 
State and State. But with the war and the 
widespread misery attendant upon it in 
many countries, there came a new sense of 
the moral obligations of the international 
community, a realization that interna- 
tional law could no longer be confined to 
relations between States as States but must 
be extended to include the individual 
human being within each separate State. 
This realization manifested itself in the 
terms of the Declaration by United Nations 
of 1942, which incorporated the text of the 
Atlantic Charter and proclaimed the inten- 
tion of the signatory States to preserve 
“human rights and justice in their own 
lands as well as in other lands.” 

Two years later the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals for the establishment of a gen- 
eral international organization for the 
maintenance of peace made provision that 
the new organization should ‘“‘facilitate 
solutions of international economic, social 
and other humanitarian problems and pro- 
mote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” At the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
which met in Mexico City on the eve of the 
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general international conference at San 
Francisco, projects looking to the protec- 
tion of human rights were presented by a 
number of the delegations, with the result 
that the Conference declared the support 
by the American Republics of a system of 
international protection, and at the same 
time adopted a resolution requesting the 
Inter-American Juridical Committee to 
prepare a draft “Declaration of the Inter- 
national Rights and Duties of Man.” 

In the formulation of the final text of the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Amer- 
ican States took a leading part, notably in 
their insistence upon additional provisions 
looking to the protection of human rights. 
Not only does the Preamble of the Charter 
proclaim the determination of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations “‘to reaffirm 
faith in fundamental human rights’ but 
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specific reference to the protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms is 
made in four separate chapters of the 
Charter. Following the adoption of the 
Charter and the establishment of the new 
organization a Human Rights Commission 
Was appointed, and to it was entrusted the 
task of formulating a Declaration of 
Human Rights which might be submitted 
to the General Assembly for adoption. 
What is to be the content of this “‘Inter- 
national Bill of Rights,” as it has been 
called? Obviously it must contain those 


traditional political rights already recog- 
nized in the national constitutions of the 
great majority of States—the right to 
freedom of speech and of the press, freedom 
of religious worship, freedom from arbi- 
trary arrest, and the right to a fair trial in 
the case of persons accused of crime. But 
in addition there are the newer economic 
and social rights of a positive character, 
which have come to be recognized within 
recent years as essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of political rights. 

The two groups are quite distinct. The 
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first group represents the resistance of the 
individual man to encroachments by the 
State upon his “‘natural rights” which, in 
the tradition of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States, man pos- 
sesses not as a eift from the State but 
because he is a human being. But while 
the State is not the source of these rights it 
nevertheless has the function of adapting 
them to the practical conditions of human 
relations, and in so doing it determines 
their limitations and establishes the con- 
ditions under which they may be exercised. 
To describe certain rights as ‘“‘funda- 
mental,” therefore, does not mean that 
they are absolute; rather they are condi- 
tioned by the equal rights of others in the 
same field. Where the line is to be drawn 
between respect for the fundamental rights 
of the individual and the determination of 
the necessary limitations upon such rights 
in the interest of the general welfare of the 
whole body of citizens is one of the recur- 
rent problems of political science. In a 
free government the line is drawn by the 
process of trial and error, generally with a 
leaning in favor of the rights of the individ- 
ual where the interests of the community 
at large are not of pressing importance. 
By contrast, the newer economic and 
social rights, the right to work, the right to 
social security, the right to education, call 
for the active intervention of the State to 
assist the individual in attaining a standard 
of living adequate to the development of 
his human personality. The complicated 
economic life of modern States has made 
the old doctrine of laissez faire no longer 
adequate. Individual initiative must be 
preserved; but it must be accompanied by 
the concept of the State as a cooperative 
commonwealth whose objective is the 
general welfare of the whole body of citi- 
zens. Underlying these newer economic 
and social rights is the broad principle of 
what has come to be known as “‘distributive 


justice,” which may be said to be the 
practical manifestation of the ideal of the 
brotherhood of man. 

Should an International Bill of Rights be 
concise in form, enumerating the several 
fundamental rights without attempting to 
determine their specific content, or should 
it define in some detail the application of 
a particular right and the limitations which 
may be imposed upon it? The question 
was discussed at length by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee when 
undertaking the preparation of the draft 
Declaration of the International Rights 
and Duties of Man in response to Resolu- 
tion XL of the Conference at Mexico City. 
The Juridical Committee decided that the 
mere enumeration of a list of rights would 
not be of much assistance to the American 
Governments and would not accomplish 
the purpose which the Conference at 
Mexico City had in mind. Hence the 
draft submitted by the Committee was a 
detailed one, explaining in each article the 
more important applications of the partic- 
ular right and indicating its limitations. 
It was the original intention of the Com- 
mittee to prepare its definitive draft in 
more general terms. But the character of 
the comments made by the Governments 
upon the draft led the Committee to re- 
frain from reducing it to more general 
terms. By contrast with the draft of the 
Juridical Committee the draft submitted 
by the American Law Institute in 1943 
confined itself to presenting an abridged 
list of fundamental rights, each right being 
accompanied by a commentary showing 
the scope of the particular right and the 
meaning attached to it by the committee 
which formulated the draft. 

On December 17, 1947, the Human 
Rights Commission of the United Nations, 
at the close of its meeting in Geneva, 
published two separate drafts to be sub- 
mitted to the Member governments of the 
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United Nations. The Commission was 
unable to decide whether the proposed 
International Bill of Rights should be in 
the form of a convention or covenant, 
which on ratification would have the bind- 
ing character of a treaty obligation, or in 
the form of a declaration which would go 
to the Member governments as a recom- 
mendation by the General Assembly. In 
consequence the Commission published 
two alternative drafts, leaving the decision 
as to the form of the final document until 
the Member governments had expressed 
their views upon the subject. 

While the substance of the rights set 
forth in the two drafts submitted by the 
Human Rights Commission is approxi- 
mately the same, the draft Covenant is 
formulated as a series of prohibitions 
against certain acts by a State contrary to 
human rights, while the Declaration is 
drawn up in the form of an enumeration 
of positive rights of the individual without 
reference, in general, to the manner in 
Winichiiihey, aren tombe protected, lt as 
significant that the Commission decided 
not to elaborate a final text upon freedom 
of speech and of expression and freedom of 
access to the sources of information, but to 
await the views of the Sub-Commission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press 
and the results of the International Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information. ‘Ten- 
tative drafts were, however, proposed in 
respect to these rights, a longer draft being 
prepared by the Drafting Committee of 
the Commission and a shorter alternative 
draft being submitted by the United States 
delegation. 

How is the International Bill of Rights 
to be made effective? Here we are con- 
fronted with the most controversial ele- 
ment of the whole problem. ‘The Inter- 
American Juridical Committee, in its 
draft Declaration of 1945, proposed in a 
separate article (XX) that the provisions 


of the Declaration should be ‘‘a part of 
the law of each individual State, to be 
respected and enforced by the adminis- 
trative and judicial authorities in the same 
manner as all other laws of the State.” 
There was no question in the mind of the 


Juridical Committee of proposing that the 


Declaration be enforced by any authority 
above that of the individual State. The 
Juridical Committee was, however, of the 
opinion that an Inter-American Consulta- 
tive Commission might be created, with 
advisory functions only, which might 
serve as a central agency for the study of 
the practical problems involved in the 
protection of human rights, and which 
might be competent to submit recom- 
mendations to the Economic and Social 
Council created by the Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace in 1945. A 
special function of the proposed Con- 
sultative Commission would be to main- 
tain contact with the Commission on 
Human Rights of the United Nations and 
to coordinate the work of the inter- 
American regional group and the inter- 
national organization. The omission of 
Article XX from the definitive draft of 
1947 was due not to any doubt as to the 
character of the obligation to be assumed 
but to the uncertainty of the Juridical 
Committee as to the form which the 
proposed Declaration would take. 

The draft Covenant drawn up by the 
Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations goes further than the proposals of 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 
The States parties to the Covenant on 
Human Rights not only pledge themselves 
to assure to all persons within their juris- 
diction the enjoyment of the rights set 
forth in the Covenant, but they obligate 
themselves, upon receipt of a request from 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations made under the authority of a 
resolution of the General Assembly, to 
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“supply an explanation as to the manner 
in which the law of that State gives effect 
to any of the said provisions of this 
Covenant.” The proposed Covenant on 
Human Rights, however, does not go so far 
as to suggest any form of international 
enforcement of the obligations it proposes. 
There is nothing to indicate that the 
nations are as yet ready to accept any 
method of enforcement corresponding to 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, which transferred to 
the Federal Government of the United 
States the decision whether a particular 
State of the Union might by its official 
action be depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process 
of law or denying to any person the equal 
protection of the laws. Measures of pro- 
tection of human rights appropriate to a 
federal State are clearly inappropriate 
either to the United Nations or to the 
inter-American regional system. 

In the report presented under date of 
February 4, 1948, to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union by the Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Inter- 
American System, Dr. Rocha, explain- 
ing the manner in which the provisions of 
the ‘Treaty of Rio de Janeiro of 1947 had 
been incorporated into the draft Organic 
Pact, pointed out that there was no ques- 
tion of submitting the international rights 
and duties of man to “‘international guard- 
ianship,” that is to say, to an international 
tribunal before which States could bring 
any problem relating to the fulfillment or 
non-fulfillment of the obligations to be 
assumed. The Committee understood that 
the rights and duties would be made 
effective through the laws and judicial pro- 
cedure of each State “‘and that such should 
be the interpretation of the phrase 
‘internationally recognized.’ ”’ 

But if the protection of human rights is 
for the present to be left to the action of the 
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individual State, must the conclusion be 
drawn that the proposed International Bill 
of Rights, whatever form it may take, will 
be no more than a pious resolution, to be 
observed or violated according to the whim 
of each particular government? Certainly 
that conclusion need not be drawn with 
respect to the inter-American regional 
system. Public opinion of the inter- 
American community has always played 
an important role in securing respect for 
the pledges taken at conferences and con- 
sultative meetings; and it is to be expected 
that the public opinion of the community 
will play an even larger role in the future 
than in the past. When, therefore, the 
pending draft of an Organic Pact of the 
Inter-American System sets forth the prin- 
ciple that “It is the duty of each State, 
within its own jurisdiction, to see to it that 
the fundamental rights and duties of the 
human person are respected,” it is under- 
stood that the State will consider itself 
under a solemn obligation to adopt what- 
ever domestic legislation may be necessary 
to make its pledges effective and to put 
the legislation into practical effect. 
Turning to the wider field of the inter- 
national community the outlook is less 
hopeful for the immediate future. Here 
we must make a distinction between the 
traditional group of political rights and 
the newer group of economic and social 
rights. What is important today, and 
urgeatly important, is that the channels 
of communication shall be kept open 
between State and State, that men every- 
where shall have access to the sources of 
information, that they shall be free to hold 
opinions with respect to questions of inter- 
national relations and free to express them 
in the public press, before public assem- 
blies, and through the use of the radio. 
The protection of these fundamental rights 
is an essential condition of international 
peace; it constitutes the primary condition 
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of ‘‘moral disarmament” without which 
little or no progress can be made towards 
military disarmament. Yet unhappily it is 
these very rights which certain totalitarian 
governments are least ready to concede to 
their people at the present day. 

Whether in due time the public opinion 
of the United Nations may be able to open 
up these channels of communication and 
give to every people access to the sources 
of information and freedom of expression 
remains for the present a matter of hope. 


Other phases of the protection of human 
rights can await their solution in due time. 
This phase cannot be long delayed. For 
there can be no mutual trust between 
nations, no confidence even in the formal 
pledges of a treaty, unless the ‘“‘will of the 
people,’ which is the only justifiable basis 
of government, is an informed will, a will 
derived from the fullest knowledge avail- 
able, a will which represents the collective 
judgment of a free people exchanging 
views without fear or restraint. 
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THE resolution adopted by the First Meet- 
ing of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at 
Panama in September 1939, which led to 
the establishment of the Inter-American 
Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee, was based primarily on the urgency 
for meeting a common danger in time of 
international crisis. | Nevertheless, the 
value of economic cooperation among the 
American Republics established itself so 
firmly that subsequently the area of inter- 
American economic cooperative effort was 
considerably broadened. 

By resolution, approved March 6, 1945, 
the Inter-American Conference on Prob- 
lems of War and Peace, held in Mexico 
City, declared there should be created a 
permanent Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council to replace the emergency 
wartime Committee. ‘The new body, 
subsidiary to the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union and consisting of 
members designated by the respective 
Governments, was empowered: 

(a) To carry out recommendations of the Inter- 
national Conferences of American States; 

(b) To serve as the coordinating agency for all 
official inter-American economic and socia! activ- 
ities; 

(c) To promote social progress and the raising 
of the standard of living for all the American 
peoples; 

(d) To undertake studies and other activities 
upon its own initiative or upon the request of any 
American government; 

(e) To collect and prepare reports on economic 


and social matters for the use of the American 
Republics; 


(f) To maintain liaison with the corresponding 
agency of the general international organization 
when established, and with existing or projected 
international economic and social agencies. 


As a result of action taken by the Con- 
ference for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security, held at Rio de Janeiro 
in August 1947, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council was re- 
quested to prepare a draft of a basic agree- 
ment for inter-American economic cooper- 
ation for consideration at the Bogota 
Conference. This step placed in bold 
relief the acceptance, by the governments 
of the American Republics, of the principle 
of cooperation in the field of economic and 
social affairs. It is clear that the sig- 
nificance of the steps taken was not to be 
ascribed to any momentary interest. It 
rested on the growing strength of a convic- 
tion gained by experience. 

During the past three decades experience 
has increasingly demonstrated that basic 
economic problems cannot be solved by 
purely national action. The interchange 
of economic data and experience is so 
essential in the determination of national 
policy that its importance is almost uni- 
versally taken for granted. 

One of the major contributions to inter- 
national collaboration made by the League 
of Nations lay in the economic, social, and 
humanitarian field. So significant did 
the League’s activities in this area become 
that during the years just prior to the 
outbreak of the second World War more 
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than 60 percent of its budget was devoted 
to this part of its work. The member 
nations of the Western Hemisphere were 
represented in this work by some of their 
most distinguished economists and social 
scientists. Outstanding contributions to 
the work of the Economic, Financial and 
Fiscal Committees were made by repre- 
sentatives of South and Central America. 
One of the able members of the Commit- 
tee of Experts for the Study of Demo- 
graphic Problems was Carlos Brebbia of 
Argentina. The United States, though 
not a member of the League, participated 
generously in the economic, social, and 
statistical work of the technical commit- 
tees and, next to Great Britain and 
France, had a broader representation on 
these bodies than any other participating 
(member or non-member) nation. In 
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addition to membership on each of the 
committees already mentioned the United. 
States was represented on the Advisory 
Committee on Social Questions, a com- 
mittee on which members from Argentina, 
Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay also served 
with distinction. 

Under modern conditions international 
cooperation for the promotion of economic 
and social welfare is vital. ‘The world has 
become closely knit. ‘Technological devel- 
opments in industry as well as advances in 
methods of transportation and communi- 
cation have removed many of the former 
barriers. Time and space have been 
steadily shrinking. As a result, develop- 
ments in one area transmit immediate 
impulses to the most distant parts of the 
world. 

The difference between prosperity and 
economic stability, on the one hand, and 
depression and social upheaval, on the 
other, is for many countries frequently 
determined by the weight which a few 
basic export commodities carry in the 
balance of international payments. A 
decline in industrial activity in highly 
industrialized countries may have sharp 
repercussions on the balance-of-payments 
position of countries engaged primarily in 
the production of only two or three basic 
agricultural or mineral products. 

The depression of the thirties, together 
with subsequent developments, has em- 
phasized the need for greater coordination 
of national business cycle policies. The 
attainment and maintenance of higher 
standards of living among the peoples of 
the world depend upon the creation of ef- 
fective methods of continuous cooperative 
study and discussion. The organization 
and application of such methods depend 
on cooperative effort in the application of 
statistical techniques. Basic economic 
data must be scientifically compiled. 
Statistical methods must permit compa- 
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rability of all country data relating to any 
given economic trend. Comparisons in 
per capita income, in output per worker, 
and in trade balances are misleading 
unless the data of individual countries are 
compiled by methods which permit either 
direct comparability or ready adjustment 
so as to make them comparable. 

The American Republics have always 
sought to promote reciprocal commercial 
relations among themselves and with other 
countries of the world. It is in the field of 


international trade where the practice of 
sustaining life on the highest possible level 
may be combined with effective inter- 
national cooperation in order to develop 
a promising formula for international 
peace. The unrestricted flow of goods and 
services in large volume is the only means 
whereby all nations can hope to participate 
in common opportunities for attaining and 
protecting high standards of living. On 
the other hand, the price of self-sufficiency 
is not only high for the country that 
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attempts to achieve it but it is destructive 
of international cooperation and world 
peace. 

The world has devoted much effort since 
the outbreak of World War II towards 
devising instruments of international col- 
laboration. In each case the member na- 
tions have accepted a definite responsibil- 
ity for working towards common goals 
which will, when fully realized, find effec- 
tive expression in a volume of international 
trade that will contribute to the welfare 
of all. Under modern conditions techno- 
logical processes undergo rapid change 
and are often of a revolutionary character. 
There are constant changes in the balance 
between agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Movements of populations may 
affect the relative economic position of 
large areas. Changes in the transforma- 
tion of raw materials into finished products, 
in the organization of labor and in the 
financial and commercial relations among 
nations emphasize the need for interna- 
tional discussion and agreement in order 
that possible dislocations may be avoided. 
Fundamentally all nations are concerned 
with the maintenance and improvement of 
the economic and social welfare of their 
citizens. The emphasis may be on nutri- 
tion, housing, health, or a combination of 
these fields as well as of many others. 

The Marshall Plan is, in effect, a symbol 


of the high degree of economic interde- 
pendence which exists among the nations 
of the world. The efforts of all countries 
concerned are geared towards a definite 
objective. Until all parts of the world get 
back into production and exchange with 
each other the goods produced the whole 
world will remain unstable. The opera- 
tion will be complicated and difficult. 
To the degree that the Plan succeeds the 
United States will find the existing abnor- 
malities in its balance of international 
payments removed and a higher degree of 
equilibrium will be restored. In the mean- 
time many needs must be met through 
international economic cooperation and 
wide participation along a broad front. 

In addressing the Fifth Plenary Session 
of the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization at San Francisco on 
April 30, 1945, Dr. Lleras, now Director 
General of the Pan American Union, stated 
that ‘‘the regional system must be coor- 
dinated with the sole world system and it 
cannot have different objectives than those 
of the world organization.”’ 

In working toward its declared objectives 
the inter-American regional system has 
already made a material contribution. It 
has become clear that international coop- 
eration on a broad scale can be strength- 
ened by regional action if pointed toward 
prosperity and peace. 





This Is Pan Americanism 


The American regional community affirms as a manifest truth that juridical organiza- 
tion is a necessary prerequisite of security and peace, and that peace is founded on justice 
and moral order and, consequently, on the international recognition and protection of 
human rights and freedoms, on the indispensable well-being of the people, and on the 
effectiveness of democracy for the international realization of justice and security.— 
INTER-AMERICAN TREATY OF RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE, 1947 


The destiny of America is to continue supporting attempts toward human improve- 
ment, and to continue serving as the scene of praiseworthy adventures. Either this is 
the meaning of history or history has no meaning. . . . America began as an ideal and 
continues to be an ideal.—A.tronso Reyes (Mexico) 


In the panorama of America the history of humanity offers for the first time the pic- 
ture of the nations of a whole continent united by a free and spontaneous decision to pre- 
serve peace and civilization.—Enrique Moin (Chile) 


The American nations react alike when a feeling of insecurity affects any one of them. 
I have referred to the warning of Artigas, the national hero of Uruguay, who declared 
that his country would consider as an enemy any nation injuring another American nation, 
and this reaction, which preceded the Monroe Doctrine, was echoed also by the Argentine 
Juan Martinez de Rosas, the Chilean Juan Egana, the Central American José Cecilio del 
Valle, and by all the men who, like Monteagudo in Argentina, could evaluate the power- 
ful and compelling movements within the continent——-MANUEL CorDERO Reyes (Ni- 
caragua) 


The path along which inter-American cooperation has led is the path to human 
liberty and human welfare.—CorpbELL Hutt (United States) 


Hold fast to your great ideal—the American continents dedicated to internal peace.— 
ANDREW CARNEGIE (United States) 


Our American system has always been, and will continue to be, a system of 
peace. . . . The American States represented in our regional system have succeeded 
in living in peace and dignity by balancing the disproportionate might of one with the 
independence of the others. It is possible, then, for great and small nations to live 
freely in peace and security, under a system of law.—ALBERTO LLERAS (Colombia) 


The contribution of America in the field of international organization cannot be 
disregarded if we want to build a durable structure of peace. Under this aspect, the 
statesmen who are today endeavoring to develop a world organization have a great deal 
to learn from the experience of America. This Continent, which in the domain of public 
internal law has given to the world the federation, offers in the international field the 
example of an association of free peoples—the Pan American Union. ‘These concep- 
tions were and are based on persuasion and have abolished the need for force. 
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America has therefore anticipated the international organization of the future, inas- 
much as the United Nations has not been able, for obvious reasons, to attain that goal 
under prevailing circumstances. Our main task, and yours, is to adjust and reinforce 
Pan Americanism, to extend the Good Neighbor Policy, and to expand the American 
conception of life, in order that our peaceful and successful experience may assist the 
world in establishing a real community of peoples, as we have done in the Americas.— 
OswaALpo ARANHA (Brazil) 


Here in the Western World we have gradually built up an international system in 
which justice, fair dealing, and cooperation are the guiding principles. It would be a 
mistake to assume that this system has come into being without conscious effort, or that 
it has been made possible by reason of fortuitous circumstances. . . . It was through 
constant, unremitting effort, combined with a will to peace, that the American nations 
slowly, and in spite of many setbacks, succeeded in building up an international system, 
the benefits of which they are now beginning to reap.—L. S. Rowe (United States) 


This is Pan Americanism. It has none of the spirit of empire in it. It is the embodi- 
ment, the effectual embodiment, of the spirit of law and independence and liberty and 
mutual service.—Wooprow Witson (United States) 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, WASHINGTON 


‘This building is a confession of faith, a covenant of fraternal duty, a declaration of allegiance to an 
idea].” 


Joaquin E. Salazar 


Ambassador, Representative of the Dominican Republic on the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


On November 21, 1947, Dr. Joaquin E. 
Salazar assumed his seat on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union as 
Representative of the Dominican Republic, 
with rank of Ambassador. Dr. Salazar has 
been since January 1947 minister counselor 
of the Dominican Embassy in Washington, 
DCs 

Born in Ciudad Trujillo on January 23, 
1914, Dr. Salazar was educated at the 
Normal School in his native city, and at 
the University of Santo Domingo. He 
received his law degree from the latter 
institution in 1935, and since 1940 has been 
a professor at the Schools of Philosophy 
and Law of the University. 

Dr. Salazar entered public life in 1939 as 
a judge on the Land Court, a post he held 
for two years. During 1941—42, he served 
as consul of the Dominican Republic in 
New Orleans. He became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior and Police in 1942, and 
in 1944 Assistant Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs. He was appointed to his country’s 
Supreme Court in 1945. 

Since his arrival in the United States 
last year, Dr. Salazar has acted as alter- 
nate delegate of the Dominican Republic 
to the Special Session of the United 
Nations General Assembly in April-May 
1947; and first as alternate, then as 
principal representative on the Inter- 





American Economic and Social Council. 
He continues to be a member of the 
Council as well as of the Governing Board. 

Among his works are Dominicanismo y 
Educacién (1945) and Antonio Caso, Fildsofo 
de América (1946), both published by the 
University of Santo Domingo. 

Dr. Salazar is married to Senora Lourdes 
G. de Salazar and has two small children. 
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Colon Eloy Alfaro 


Ambassador, Representative of Ecuador on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union 


WASHINGTON takes pleasure in welcoming 
back Captain Coloén Eloy Alfaro, Ecua- 
dor’s newly appointed Representative, 
with rank of Ambassador, on the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union. 
Captain Alfaro is a familiar figure in 
Capital circles, since for eleven years 
(1933-1944) he represented his country in 
the United States, first as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, 
and later as Ambassador. During this 
period, he also served as a member of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union. 

Born in Panama City on January 1, 1891, 
Captain Alfaro is the son of General Eloy 
Alfaro, former President of Ecuador, and 
Ana Paredes Arosemena. He received his 
education at the Vicente Rocafuerte 
National High School in Guayaquil and at 
the Quito Military Academy. In 1912 he 
came to the United States to pursue his 
military studies at West Point and later 
attended a cavalry school in Germany. 

After a period of military service in Ecua- 
dor, Captain Alfaro was sent to London 
as Military Attaché of the Ecuadorean 
Legation and was subsequently given a 
similar appointment at the Legation in 
Brussels. Since then, Captain Alfaro has 
had a long and distinguished diplomatic 
career as Consul General, Chargé d’Af- 
faires, and Minister Resident in Panama; 
and as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Mexico, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Panama, the Cen- 
tral American Republics, Colombia, and 
the United States. 
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Captain Alfaro has also represented his 


country as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary on special mis- 
sions to Panama, Nicaragua, and Cuba; as 
a delegate of the Ecuadorean Army to the 
coronation of George V of England; and 
as a delegate to accompany President 
Herbert Hoover on his trip to Ecuador in 
1928. In addition, he was Ecuadorean 
representative to the Bolivar Congress in 
Panama’ in 1926; to the \¢eremo@mics 
accompanying the unveiling of monuments 
to Balboa and to Eloy Alfaro, held in 
Panama and Habana respectively; and to 
the Sixth International Conference of 
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American States, which took place at 
Habana in 1928. Also, he represented 
Ecuador on the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee, and 
in 1940, on the Committee on the Provi- 
sional Administration of European Colo- 
nies and Possessions in the Americas. 
Throughout the years, Captain Alfaro 
has received an impressive number of 
decorations, not only from his own govern- 
ment but from those of Cuba, Panama, 
Colombia, the Dominican Republic, Para- 
guay, Bolivia, Haiti, Venezuela, Chile, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the 
United States, and England. He has been 
given an honorary law degree by George 
Washington University and is a member of 
various learned societies and military 
organizations in the United States and 


Latin America. He is a _thirty-third 
degree Mason. Among the organizations 
with which Captain Alfaro is affiliated are 
the following: ‘The American Institute of 
International Law; the Academy of Polit- 
ical Science of Columbia University; the 
Geographical Society of Cuba; the Ateneo 
de Ciencias of Mexico; the American 
Legion; the Instituto Sanmartiniano of 
Bogota; the Liga Internacional de Accion 
Bolivariana of New York City; the 
American Geographical Society of New 
York; and the Inter-American Military 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

As an author, the new Ambassador on 
the Governing Board has distinguished 
himself with two books: Principles of Strategy 
and Eloy Alfaro and American International 
Law. Other works are also in preparation. 





Morning in Oaxaca 


MARION SPOOR 


Ir BEGINS before dawn—the accompani- 
ment to our daily life—the sound of the 
bells, now faint and far, then suddenly 
quite near. It is the call to the faithful 
from any one of the twenty-five churches 
of our little city. Usually, too, there is the 
explosion of fireworks, as some church 
celebrates the day of its saint. (The night 
before there was probably a calenda, a 
procession in the saint’s honor. Perhaps 
there was a band; then people carrying 
faroles, burning candles, each surrounded 
by a globe of colored tissue paper and 
mounted on a bamboo pole; many women, 
each topped by a wide basket supporting a 
flower arrangement in the form of a harp, 
a crown, a star, a peacock, a lamb; and 
a float or two lighted by electricity, carry- 
ing girls dressed as the Virgin and angels.) 

A pearly rosy light begins to suffuse the 
tops of the mountains that border the 
valley, San Felipe to the north, the Sierra 
Juarez on the east, and nearer, Monte 
Alban with its ruined temples, a silhouette 
against the sky. 

When the big cathedral bell strikes six, 
a weird sound comes from the plaza 
before the government “‘palace,’? where 
two drum and bugle corps are playing at 
the same time, each in a different time and 
tune. Now the flag is raised and the 
tempo of the day is set. 

We distinguish the delicate tap-tap of 
the donkeys’ little hoofs as they are 
driven in with their loads: charcoal for 
cooking, wood for the bathhouses, pottery, 
fruit, vegetables, flowers. Some of the 
donkeys are entirely hidden by enormous 
loads of alfalfa or cornstalks for fodder; 
others are dragging timbers to be used for 
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building; many have a big basket on each 
side and an Indian woman and her baby 
on top. 

Then the oxcarts come in with their 
loads of building stone, or gravel from the 
river bed, or lime; or perhaps the net that 
hangs from poles around the four sides is 
filled with squash or corn. ‘There may be 
a family sitting under a canopy of petate, 
the woven palm mat which serves as bed, 
carpet, tablecloth, basket, coffin, and 


when woven with the ends sticking out on 
one side like a thatch, a perfect raincape. 

The Indians from the mountains with 
their loads on their backs have come in, 
too, the man with serape over his shoulder, 
the woman with baby on her back and a 
little gourd bowl on her head. She is 





puaton eee by franklin E. Kozik 
A LOAD OF FODDER 
Oxcarts bring heavy loads of building stone, 


gravel, or lime; or perhaps they carry vegetables 
or fodder. 


MORNING 


ON THE OUTSKIRTS 
OF OAXACA 


In the early morning a pearly 
rosy light suffuses the tops of 
the mountains. 


Wearing a wrapped skirt of coarse, natural 
brown, home-woven wool. They stop at 
a fountain in the plaza to dip water to 
wash the mouth, rubbing the teeth with a 
finger and then taking a long drink be- 
fore going on to market. Water is precious 
to them. 

The market people are busy laying out 
their wares; some have a long table of 
fresh bread or big baskets of fruit and 
nuts; others, a few tomatoes or peppers 
laid out on a small fetate in little piles of 
four or five each. Delicious odors float 
out from the restaurant side of the market, 
Where many tables and benches accom- 
modate hundreds of people. Here you 
may get whiffs of fried chicken, vegetable 
soup, toasted tortillas, beans, coffee, and 
chocolate. The hum of voices is punc- 
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tuated by the screams or babblings of the 
parrots and parakeets perched here and 
there. 

The market women wear long, colored 
skirts and embroidered blouses with short 
sleeves and low necks; their hair is in 
braids, and their feet are bare. Long 
gold and pearl earrings swing to their 
shoulders and heavy gold chains adorn 
their necks. Their jewelry is their bank. 
They pluck chickens and stir soup and 
wash dishes and laugh and talk and turn 
out savory food. The stoves are big open 
pottery dishes (also used as washtubs) 
filled with sand and stone; on top is built 
a charcoal fire, on which the pottery cook- 
ing jars are placed. 

The refreshment counter has rows of 
big round jars with different drinks: one 
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from the tuna (fruit of the cactus), a 
beautiful red color, another from canta- 
loupe with lemon, still another of ground 
rice flavored with almond or cinnamon, 
and perhaps a fourth of ground corn with 
chocolate or other flavoring. 

There is a long counter with various 
sorts of cheeses, the typical one made like 
a long ribbon wound into a ball. It is 
delicious-—sweet and salty. 

Fresh flowers are brought in, quantities 
of them—calla lilies, tuberoses, and gladi- 
oli half as tall as a person; roses, baby’s- 
breath, chrysanthemums, dahlias, zinnias, 
Queen Anne’s lace, marigolds, coxcomb, 
cannas, magnolia blossoms, and a world of 
others. 

In the second market square, an open 
patio surrounded by roofed stalls, are 
spread out corn, baskets, petates, pottery, 
and metates, those three-legged grinding 
stones which have kept the Indian woman 
on her knees since the dawn of time and 
which are found in practically every ruin. 





They are often decorated with designs 
painted or worked into the stone around 
the edge. The Indian woman tests them 
before she buys one by placing on each a 
few grains of corn, which she grinds with 
the stone rolling-pin. If a young couple 
starts home from market with a metate 
and a petate they can set up housekeeping—- 
they have the grinding stone and the bed. 
Their neighbors will help build a hut of 
bamboo-like cane that grows everywhere 
and thatch it with palm or cactus leaves. 
Pottery cooking jars are cheap and gourd 
dishes grow. 

Now the patios of the houses, adorned 
with trees and flowers, fountains, and 
singing birds, are being washed down, and 
so are the streets outside. A housekeeper, 
o1 a daughter of the house, followed by a 
boy with a basket, hurries to market for 
the day’s supplies, and to have a little 
chat with friends on the way or in the 
market. Women in black with black 
scarfs or veils over their heads are on the 


COMING TO MARKET 


“‘We distinguish the delicate 

tap-tap of the donkeys’ little 

hoofs as they are driven into 
town.” 
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MORNING IN OAXACA HES 


TAMALES FOR SALE 


Delicious odors float out from 
the restaurant side of the 
market. 


way to or from Mass. A nun leads girls 
in gray uniforms—girls of all sizes and ages 
—from the orphanage to Mass. 

The bird-sellers with their cages of 
birds settle on one curb of the plaza. 
Some of them have mocking birds (¢tzin- 
tzontles); others, colorines, gorriones, and 
cardinals. 

The bootblacks arrange their chairs in 
the portales (arcades) around the plaza, 
and the gelatin vendors put up their little 
tables. The photographers bring their 
equipment, including back drop, little 
wooden pony, big sombrero, and fancy 
sarape, and set them up in the palace 
arcades. 

Nurses in white are on their way to look 





Hendricks Hodge from Three Lion 


for and vaccinate children in from the 
country. Players are going to tennis and 
frontén (jai-alai). The corner between the 
cathedral and the plaza is covered with 
awnings and furnished with long tables 
spread with a cloth and with chairs painted 
red and yellow and green and orange. 
A little handcart comes along with ice- 
cream freezers and big jars for water, 
some dishes, a cake of ice, and the family 
all ready for the day—father, mother, 
children, and babies. They serve sher- 
bets in all sorts of colors. The whirr of 
the freezers as they swing the container 
back and forth in the ice is a soothing 
morning sound. 

The serape sellers appear with their 
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colorful blankets piled on their shoulders, 
and women with crocheted lace and yokes 
for blouses and colored woven-wool sashes. 
They squat in the hotel doorways waiting 
for tourists or peer inside for prospective 
customers. 

The sun is higher now and there is more 
warmth in the fresh morning air. School 
children hurry along with knapsacks on 
their backs; school girls in uniforms of 
different sorts go arm in arm; college 





boys saunter, studying as they go; girls 
with elaborate permanent-wave coiffures 
and dangling earrings hustle to office or 
store. 

There is the sound of iron curtains 
being rolled up in front of the stores, or of 
wooden shutters being taken down. The 
radio is turned on in the barber shop, 
the policeman on the corner blows his 
whistle, the cathedral clock strikes nine— 
the day has begun! 


THE OAXACA CATHEDRAL 


When the cathedral clock strikes nine, the day’s business of the town is in full swing. 


The New Constitution of Venezuela 


PAUL A. COLBORN 
Assistant Chief, Division of Legal Affairs 


On July 5, 1947—the 136th anniversary 
of Venezuelan independence—the Na- 
tional Constituent Assembly completed 
its labor of drafting a new constitution.’ 
On the same day it was signed by the 
provisional President, Romulo Betancourt, 
and by the Revolutionary Junta, and pro- 
mulgated as the organic law of the land. 

The United States of Venezuela—to use 
the country’s full name—is composed of 
20 states and a Federal District. 

The Constitution of July 16, 1936, as 
amended on April 23, 1945, is abrogated. 
Inasmuch as summaries of these previous 
provisions were published in earlier num- 
bers of the BULLETIN,” this report on the 
new instrument is primarily concerned 
with the changes introduced. 


Preliminary Declaration 


The preamble, expressing many ad- 
vanced principles, is new except for the 
first paragraph, and is of sufficient interest 
to be reproduced in full translation: 


The Venezuelan Nation is the association of all 
Venezuelans in a compact of political organiza- 
tion under the name of the United States of 
Venezuela. It is forever and irrevocably free and 
independent of all domination or protection by 
any foreign power. 

The Venezuelan Nation proclaims as the basic 
reason of its existence the spiritual, political, and 
economic liberty of man, founded on human 
dignity, social justice, and the equitable participa- 
tion of all the people in the enjoyment of the 
national wealth. 

1 Published in the Gaceta Oficial, Fuly 30, 1947, No. 
794, Extraordinary. An English translation, prepared 
by Robert M. Sebastian and Tom Lumpkin, ts obtainable 
by writing to the Venezuelan Atlantic Refining Co., 
Caracas, or to the Venezuelan Embassy in Washington. 


2 November 1936, pp. 888-894; September 1945, pp. 
546-547. 


From that fundamental reason the Nation 
derives its functions of defense, of law, and of 
culture, for the achievement of its essential aims, 
consisting chiefly of: 


the harmony, well-being, and social and 
individual security of Venezuelans and of 
all who live in its territory and under its 
law; 

the affirmation of its own nationality, in 
sustained harmony with fraternal cooperation 
in the concert of nations for purposes of peace 
and progress, and with mutual respect of 
sovereignty ; 

the support of democracy as the only and 
irrevocable system for governing its internal 
relations, and peaceful collaboration for the 
purpose of promoting that system in the gov- 
ernment and relations of all peoples of the 
earth. 


The Venezuelan Nation repudiates war, con- 
quest, and the abuse of economic power as in- 
struments of international policy; it reaffirms its 
desire to settle all conflicts and controversies 
with other states by pacific means established in 
pacts and treaties to which it is a party; it en- 
dorses the principle of self-determination of 
peoples, and recognizes international law as an 
adequate rule for guaranteeing the rights of man 
and of nations in the terms and for the purposes of 
the present Declaration. 

The Venezuelan Nation bases the fulfilment of 
its destiny and the realization of its aims upon the 
integrity of its territory, the potential of its econ- 
omy, its respect for liberty, its consecration of 
labor as a supreme virtue and as the supreme 
foundation of human betterment, and upon the 
inheritance of moral and _ historical authority 
earned by Venezuelans under the leadership of 
Bolivar, in the struggles for freedom of the Ameri- 
can Continent. 


Title I—Territory and Political Divistons 


Changes made by this title are relatively 
unimportant. The minimum number of 
inhabitants required for a territory to 
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become a state is raised from 35,000 to 
50,000. 


Title [I—Nationality 


A clearer and more detailed statement 
is made of the modes of acquiring and los- 
ing Venezuelan nationality. A foreign 
woman who marries a Venezuelan now 
acquires Venezuelan nationality only if 
she loses her former nationality by her 
national law. Dissolution of marriage 
does not affect the nationality of the 
spouses or of the children. A Venezuelan 
woman who marries a foreigner retains her 
nationality unless she affirmatively adopts 
the nationality of her husband. A transi- 
tory article provides that Venezuelans 
with dual nationality shall elect which 
nationality they prefer; if they do not do so 
within five years, it will be assumed that 
they prefer to be considered Venezuelans. 


Title [1I—Indwwidual and Social Rights and 
Duties 


As before, the rights and duties of for- 
eigners cannot exceed those of Venezue- 
lans, but in the new Constitution this 
prohibition is made “‘without prejudice to 
the provisions of international treaties.” 
For security or sanitary reasons, the rights 
of foreigners may be restricted by law. 
The provision remains that only the prop- 
erty of foreigners may be confiscated, and 
then only in case of conflict with their 
respective country. Rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution may not be diminished 
by any law or regulation, and the Supreme 
Court has the duty of declaring void any 
enactment contrary to this principle. 

INDIVIDUAL GUARANTEES.—In_ the _lib- 
eral Latin American tradition, Venezuela 
has included a strong bill of rights, estab- 
lishing the usual immunities and guar- 
antees as well as some that are not so 
usual. Capital punishment is still pro- 
hibited, as well as imprisonment for 


more than twenty years. Thought may 
be freely expressed, whether in print, by 
radio or by other means, without prior 
censorship. But, as in the past, war 
propaganda is forbidden. Political or 
religious beliefs need not be revealed unless 
the law requires such disclosure. Racial 
discrimination shall not be permitted. 

THE FAMILY.—This chapter protects the 
family, motherhood, and children, and 
provides for a special code to govern such 
protection. “‘The State guarantees the 
complete protection of the child from its 
conception until its full growth, in order 
that such growth may be realized in 
an environment of material and moral 
security.” 

HEALTH AND SOCIAL SECURITY.—AII in- 
habitants are given the right to protection 
of their health, and to protection against 
social risks. The State is required to 
stimulate the construction of low-cost 
housing. 

Epucation.—The right to an education 
is guaranteed to all inhabitants, and it is 
an essential function of the State to create 
and maintain the institutions and services 
necessary for improving the cultural level. 
Private initiative in educational matters 
deserves encouragement, but must con- 
form to the principles of the Constitution 
and the laws. ‘Teachers must be qualified 
in accordance with the law. Primary edu- 
cation is compulsory, as in the past, and 
if necessary the State shall furnish the 
means necessary to permit individuals to 
complete their educational obligation. 

Lasor.—Labor legislation is henceforth 
to be based upon the following rights and 
precepts, applicable whether the labor is 
manual, intellectual, or technical: 


1. Maximum normal work day of eight hours 
for day work, and of seven hours for night work, 
except for certain kinds of work, with weekly 
compensated rest as provided by law. The law 
may establish a progressively smaller maximum 
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work day in general or for certain industries in 
particular. 

2. Equal pay for equal work, without regard to 
sex, nationality, or race. 

3. Minimum subsistence wage, sufficient to 
satisfy the necessities of the worker. 

4. Annual paid vacations, without distinction 
between manual and clerical workers. 

5. Liability for occupational risks. 

6. Advance notice and compensation in the 
event of termination or breach of the work con- 
tract; length-of-service payment and _ pension 
after the required length of service, under condi- 
tions fixed by law. 

7. Security for officers of labor unions in their 
jobs, unless their dismissal is fully justified. 

8. Collective work contracts, which may in- 
clude the closed-shop clause. 

9. Conciliation for the settlement of disputes 
between employers and workers. 

10. The right to strike, except in public services 
as determined by law. 

11. Special protection for the labor of women 
and children. Minors have the right of appren- 
ticeship and the right to have a minimum age 
established for admission to the various types of 
work. Women have the right of paid rest before 
and after childbirth. 

12. A system of employee-sharing in the profits 
of business and the encouragement of saving by 
employees. 

13. Responsibility for carrying out the social 
laws, on the part of the natural or juridical person 
for whose benefit the service is rendered, even 
when the work contract is entered into by inter- 
mediary or by contractors. 

14. Non-attachability of salary in the cases and 
to the extent established by law. 

15. Immunity of credits to workers, when such 
credits are derived from benefits or rights accorded 
by law. 

16. Legal provisions favorable to workers can- 
not be waived. 


NATIONAL ECONOMy.—The economic 
life of the nation is to be governed, in 
general terms, by the Constitution, but 
will be planned and regulated in more 
detail by a Council of National Economy 
created by law. This council will consist 
of representatives of capital, labor, the 
liberal professions, and the State. 

By virtue of its social function, property 


may be regulated by law for purposes of 
public utility or the general welfare. 
Owners of land have an obligation to keep 
it in production that is socially useful. 
The State is enjoined to look to the con- 
servation and proper enjoyment of natural 
resources. 

Planned and systematic action is to be 
taken to transform the national agrarian 
structure, to rationalize agriculture and 
cattle raising, to organize and distribute 
credit, to improve rural living conditions, 
and in general to promote the progressive 
economic and social emancipation of the 
rural population. ‘The incorporation of 
Indians into the national life is a duty of 
the State, to be carried out through special 
legislation. 

Private initiative is to be protected, but 
certain enterprises affecting the public 
welfare may be reserved to the State 
itself. The State may also take any neces- 
sary economic measures to achieve the 
general purpose of developing the national 
economy. 

Monopolies are prohibited, but conces- 
sions may be granted for a limited period, 
provided no obligation is involved to 
guarantee income or profits from invested 
capital. 

The State shall foster cooperatives and 
shall see that associations of campesinos 
or individuals adapted to farm labor are 
provided with land and the means to 
work it. 

SUSPENSION AND RESTRICTION OF GUAR- 
ANTEES.—TLhe President, in session with 
the Council of Ministers, may order the 
suspension of constitutional guarantees 
whenever war threatens or an economic 
or social emergency exists. He may also 
order ‘‘the preventive detention of persons 
who there is strong reason to believe are 
implicated”? in a planned coup d’ état. 
However, the death penalty may not be 
imposed, nor may infamous or life-long 
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punishments, or physical torture, be in- 
flicted, in any case. 


Title IV—Sovereignty and the Public Power 


SUFFRAGE.——The 1945 amendments ex- 
tended limited suffrage to women; the 
Constitution of 1947 gives them this right 
for all purposes, and lowers the voting age 
for both sexes from 21 to 18. Literacy is 
not required. Foreigners may vote in 
municipal elections if they have resided in 
the country continuously for more than 
ten years. Public office may be held by 
any elector over 21 years of age who knows 
how to read and write, except in the case 
of those offices for which the Constitution 
sets up special qualifications. Propor- 
tional representation is to be regulated by 
law,’ and no political party or group may 
predominate in the electoral agencies. 

Tue Pusiic POWER AND ITS EXERCISE.— 
The Public Power, distributed among 
the municipalities, states, and the nation, 
is governed by principles of republican, 
federal, popular, representative, alterna- 
tive and responsible government. 

Tue NatTionAL ARMED Forces.—The 
armed forces are national only. They are 
essentially professional and non-political. 
Their purpose is to guarantee the national 
defense, maintain internal stability, and 
support the Constitution and laws. Serv- 
icemen are not allowed to vote or belong 
to political groups while on active duty. 
On election days the armed forces may 
leave their barracks only for the purpose of 
maintaining order and ensuring free 
elections. The President is Commander- 
in-Chief, and the Supreme Council of 
National Defense is the chief agency for 
direction and coordination. The states 
and municipalities are permitted to main- 
tain only police bodies. 


3 A new electoral law was published on September 719, 
1947, in the Gaceta Official, No. 199 Extraordinary. 
See BULLETIN, January 1948, p. 52. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS.—With a few 
stated exceptions, treaties and other inter- 
national agreements must be approved by 
the National Congress in order to be valid. 
The National Executive is required to 
make a report to Congress on the nature 
and contents of all such agreements 
entered into by him, whether subject to 
approval or not. Whenever suitable, in- 
ternational agreements must include a 
clause obligating the parties to decide 
controversies under them through peace- 
ful means. No contract involving the 
public welfare may be made with foreign 
governments; nor shall any such contract 
be made with companies not domiciled in 
Venezuela. Approval by the Congress or 
its Permanent Committee is required for 
such contracts made with foreign official 
or semi-official agencies. 


Title V—The Municipal Power 


The autonomy of municipalities is 
guaranteed, and only judicial authorities, 
pursuant to law, may decree the suspen- 
sion of officials of the Municipal Power. 
Membership in the Municipal Council is 
elective. This title outlines the jurisdic- 
tion of the Municipal Power, and estab- 


lishes the sources of its income. 


Title VI—The Power of the States 


In their own sphere, states are auton- 
omous. This sphere is in large part de- 
fined by the powers and limitations enum- 
erated, but in addition states retain 
jurisdiction in all matters not reserved by 
the National Constitution to other powers. 

THE STATE LEGISLATIVE POWER.—State 
Legislative Assemblies are elected by 
direct, universal, and secret vote, and 
their composition is governed by the Con- 
stitutions of the respective states. Each 
Assembly is to meet on the first of June or 
as soon thereafter as possible. Its powers 
are derived from the state and national 
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constitutions and the laws. These in- 
clude the power to approve or amend the 
budget, to legislate on all matters within 
their authority, and (by a_ two-thirds 
vote) to remove the Governor. 

THe STATE EXeEcuTIVE PowWwER.—Ex- 
ecutive authority is in the hands of a 
Governor, who exercises it with the assis- 
tance of Secretaries, in accordance with 
the national and state constitutions and 
the laws. The Governor of a state is also 
the agent of the National Power, in which 
capacity he executes the Constitution and 
laws of the Republic. He is required to 
submit an annual report of his administra- 
tion to the Assembly. In his absence, his 
place is filled by a Secretary designated by 
him. A transitory article provides for a 
national plebiscite to be held within two 
years to decide whether State Governors 
shall be appointed and removed by the 
President of the Republic or whether they 
shall be elected by the people. 


Title VII—T he National Power 


The National Power (legislative, ex- 
ecutive, judicial) corresponds generally to 
the Federal Government of the United 
States of America, but—as in all Latin 
American nations—is wider in scope. 
Civil, mercantile, penal, and procedural 
legislation proceeds from the National 
Congress, and is uniform throughout the 
Republic. The term of office of the 
President, the members of Congress, the 
Supreme Court justices, and all other 
officials of the National Public Power is 
five years. 

THe NationaL LEGISLATIVE PowER.— 
The National Congress is composed of a 
Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber of 
Senators. Legislation in general, includ- 
ing treaties, requires the approval of both 
houses. The Legislative Chambers meet 
in the capital on April 19 each year, or as 
soon thereafter as possible. Ordinary 


sessions last 90 days, but may be prolonged 
(by two-thirds vote) for 90 days more. 
Special sessions may be called by the 
Permanent Commission of Congress, by 
the National Executive, or by one-fourth 
of the members of Congress. 

The age requirement is 21 years for 
deputies and 30 for senators. 

One deputy is elected for each 40,000 
inhabitants (previously 35,000), and one 
additional for an excess of not less than 
20,000. ‘Territories have a total of two. 
At the same time, alternates are elected, 
to replace the principals if necessary. 
The initiation of budgetary and taxation 
legislation and the impeachment of Min- 
isters are the exclusive prerogatives of the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

The Senate is composed of two senators 
and two alternates elected from each state 
and the Federal District. 

Laws may be initiated in either chamber 
by three or more members, or by the 
Executive Branch. Ministers have the 
right to take part in the debate on laws, 
but have no vote. If the discussion is of 
procedural laws, or of the organization of 
the Judicial Power, the justices of the 
Supreme Court have a voice. A presi- 
dential veto may be overridden by majority 
vote. Laws are effective on the date of 
their publication in the official gazette, 
unless the law itself provides otherwise. 

During recess of the Congress, a Perma- 
nent Commission functions, composed of 
the President and Vice-President of Con- 
gress, and twenty-one members. 

THe NATIONAL EXECUTIVE POWER.— 
The Chief of the National Executive 
Power is, of course, the President of the 
Republic. Any Venezuelan by birth who 
is over thirty years of age and is not other- 
wise disqualified may be elected to the 
office. Voting for the office takes place 
by universal, direct, and secret ballot at 
least three months prior to April 19 of the 
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year in which the term begins, the exact 
date to be determined by Congress. 
Election is by relative majority. In the 
temporary absence of the President, a 
Minister designated by him serves in his 
stead, but if his absence is permanent, the 
order of succession is the president of the 
Congress, the vice-president of the Con- 
gress, and the president of the Supreme 
Court. (The president and vice-presi- 
dent of Congress are the president of the 
Senate and the president of the Chamber 
of Deputies, respectively.) The prohibi- 
tion that a President may not immediately 
succeed himself includes anyone who has 
occupied the position for all of the last 
year of the term, as well as the President’s 
relatives up to the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity or second of affinity. 

The President executes the laws, and has 
the other powers usually attributed to this 
office, including the negotiation and ratifi- 
cation of treaties. He presents an annual 
message to Congress on his administration 
and plans. 

The Ministers are the agents through 
whom the President carries out his office, 
and their functions and duties are de- 
termined by law. They must be native- 
born, over thirty years of age, and other- 
wise qualified. Each Minister submits an 
annual report to Congress on his work, 
including an account of funds under his 
control. 

THE JupiciaL Power.—The organiza- 
tion, jurisdiction, and duties of the Courts 
are determined by law. At the top is the 
Supreme Court, composed of ten judges, 
lawyers of the Republic, who must meet 


the qualifications required for the presi- 
dency. They are elected by Congress at 
the beginning of each constitutional term, 
together with ten alternates. This court 
is empowered to declare the nullity of any 
law or ordinance which violates the Con- 
stitution, and it has the other usual 
attributes of a supreme judicial body. 

THe Pusiic Ministry.—In charge of 
the Public Ministry is the Attorney Gen- 
eral, an officer elected by Congress. His 
responsibility is to see that the courts 
apply the laws in criminal cases and others 
in which the public has an interest. 

THE SouiciroR GENERAL.—This officer 
is likewise elected by Congress. His 
duties are to represent the nation in all 
cases to which it may be a party, and to 
give legal information on request of the 
President, Ministers, Congress, or the 
Supreme Court. 

THE TREAsuRY.—At least 25 percent of 
the total revenue from taxes must be 
distributed among the states, Federal 
District, and federal territories, 30 per- 
cent of which is to be distributed equally, 
and 70 percent on the basis of population. 

THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL.—The 
auditing of all income and expenditures of 
the National Treasury is carried out by the 
autonomous office of the Comptroller 
General, who is an officer elected by 
Congress. 


Title VIII—Amendments 


Amendments may be initiated by ma- 
jority vote of two-thirds of the State 
Legislative Assemblies or by one-fourth of 
the members of the National Congress. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 


AT ITs regular session on February 4, 1948, 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union took action on the following: 


Organic Pact of the Inter-American 
System 


Resolution IX of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, held at Mexico City in 1945, 
charged the Governing Board with draft- 
ing a pact for improving and strengthen- 
ing the Inter-American System, _ this 
project to be presented to the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States for its consideration. The prepara- 
tion of the project was entrusted to the 
Board’s Juridical Subcommittee. The text 
prepared was given careful study by the 
members of the Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Inter-American System. 
On receiving the draft of the Organic 
Pact and the reports of the Juridical Sub- 
committee and of the full Committee, the 
Board voted that the text of the proposed 
Pact should be submitted to the govern- 
ments members of the Union for their 
consideration before its presentation to 
the Ninth Conference, which convened at 
Bogota on March 30, 1948. 


Inter-American Commission of Women 


Since Resolution XXIII of the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States requested the Pan American Union 
to consider an organic statute which 
would regulate the operation of the Com- 
mission, said organic statute to be sub- 
mitted to the Ninth Conference for its 


approval, the Governing Board entrusted 
the Committee on the Organization of the 
Inter-American System with the duty of 
drawing up such a statute. On its pre- 
sentation, the Board voted that it should 
be sent to the Secretary General of the 
Ninth Conference for submission to the 
delegates. 

At the same session the Governing 
Board approved another report of the 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Inter-American System concerning an 
agreement for some financial assistance 
by the Pan American Union to the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. 


Inter-American Peace System 


The Governing Board received from the 
Committee on the Organization of the 
Inter-American System the report of 
the Juridical Subcommittee with reference 
to the project of the Inter-American Peace 
System prepared by the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee of Rio de Janeiro and 
voted to refer it to the Ninth International 
Conference of American States for its 
consideration. 


Leo S. Rowe Pan American Fund 


As reported in the BULLETIN some time 
ago, the late Dr. Leo S. Rowe, former 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, bequeathed to the Union about 
four hundred thousand dollars to be used 
as a revolving loan fund for Latin Ameri- 
can students and for members of the staff 
of the Pan American Union. The report 
of the Committee of the Board relative to 
the use of this fund was approved by the 
full Board. 
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dhe bequest, to be called the’ Leo's: 
Rowe Pan American Fund, will be 
administered by the Governing Board 
through a permanent Committee com- 
posed of three members of the Governing 
Board and the Director General of the 
Pan American Union. The benefits of the 
fund will be available to Latin American 
students in the following categories: 


A. To Latin American students who, having 
completed their technical and/or professional 
studies, wish to come to the United States to 
pursue advanced studies or engage in special 
research. 

B. ‘To Latin American students who are already 
pursuing studies or research in the United States, 
and who may require additional assistance to 
enable them to complete their courses or to meet 
emergencies. 

C. To Latin American students who may be 
the recipients of scholarships for study in uni- 
versities or colleges in the United States, or have 
resources of their own to undertake such studies, 
but who may require additional assistance to 
enable them to meet their needs. 


Applications for aid shall be considered 
on the basis of the merits of each individual 
case. An endeavor shall be made to aid 
as many students as possible and to distrib- 
ute the benefits of the Fund over as wide 
an area and among as many countries 
members of the Pan American Union as 
possible. 

The amount of the loan for the present 
will be limited to the following figures: 
Group A, $1,200 per year; Groups B and 
C, $500 in any one year, with a total 
maximum of $1,000. 

Further details may be secured from 
the Treasurer of the Pan American Union. 

Ten per cent of the fund will be avail- 
able for loans to employees of the Pan 
American Union at an annual interest 
rate of three per cent. 


THE DIRECTOR GENERAL 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
was awarded to the Director General 


by Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
on February 23, 1948. On the day pre- 
ceding the convocation, Dr. Lleras took 
part in an interesting ceremony that is 
traditional at Rollins. Known as “pub- 
lishing the Animated Magazine,” the’ 
ceremony consists of brief addresses by the 
candidates for degrees before a large 
audience. Dr. Lleras spoke on the ap- 
proaching maturity of the Inter-American 
System as a result of accomplishments at 
Bogota. While at Winter Park, Dr. 
Lleras was the guest of the Casa Iberia, 
center of Latin American activities at the 
college. 

Before a dinner meeting of the Second 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy 
on December 29, 1947, in New York, Dr. 
Lleras discussed the position of American 
philosophy in the contemporary world. 
He commented that although it might be 
true, as has been said, that there is no 
genuinely American philosophy, ‘‘one 
thing is certain, and that is the value of 
having our philosophers and students of 
philosophy come into contact with one 
another, exchange their doubts and obser- 
vations, and receive mutual stimulation 
in the work they are carrying forward.” 
Moreover, at a time when the eyes of 
Europe and Asia are turned toward the 
Western Hemisphere, ‘“‘America has sud- 
denly found itself occupying a position in 
world affairs that is going to force it, in 
the immediate future, to define its message 
to the rest of humanity, a definition that 
will perforce serve to orient it and to give 
us a complete understanding of ourselves.” 
The Congress met at Columbia University 
during December 28-31, 1947. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Beginning February 9, 1948, the Pan 
American Union presented a group of 
paintings and lithographs by Luis Alberto 
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Acuna of Colombia, one of three Latin 
American artists awarded 
Guggenheim fellowships in 1947. 

Well known both in this hemisphere and 
in Europe, Acufia has also made a name 
for himself as a writer on contemporary art 
and an authority on _ pre-Columbian 
culture. He was born in 1904 in the village 
of Suaita, studied at the School of Fine 
Arts in Bogota, and in 1924 won a govern- 
ment scholarship to study at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. Returning to Bogota 
in 1930, Acuna received a_ teaching 
appointment at the School of Fine Arts 
and became director of this institution in 
1944. His works are included in perma- 
nent collections in the United States, 
Colombia, and France. ‘The exhibition 
was highly praised by Washington critics. 


who were 


Closely connected with the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, though held outside its walls, 
was the special exhibit of paintings by con- 
temporary Western Hemisphere artists, 
which opened at the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Caracas, Venezuela, on February 16. 
This exhibit, which was arranged in honor 
of Venezuela’s new President, Rdémulo 
Gallegos, was under the supervision of José 
Gomez-Sicre, art specialist of the Pan 
American Union. Organized by the 
Union’s Division of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, the exhibition was made possible 
through the combined efforts of the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, and 
the Venezuelan Ministry of Education. 
Representative works by artists from 14 
American republics were included in the 
showing. 





EXHIBITION OF ACUNA’S PAINTINGS 


The artist (right) with Dr. David E. Finley, Director of the National Gallery of Art, Washington (left), 
and Dr. Alberto Lleras, Director General of the Pan American Union. 


Pan American News 


Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance 


AT THE Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Continental Peace 
and Security, held at Rio de Janeiro, the 
American republics concluded a treaty of 
reciprocal assistance, in order “‘to meet 
armed attacks against any American State, 
and in order to deal with threats of aggres- 
sion against any one of them.”’ The treaty 
was signed on September 2, 1947 by all the 
American republics, with the exception of 
Ecuador and Nicaragua, who were not 


Country 
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Three other countries, Mexico, Paraguay, 
and Brazil, have also ratified the treaty, 
but have not yet deposited their ratifica- 
tions with the Pan American Union. 


Steel plant to be built in Chile 


As a result of a contract signed last 
December between the Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation and the Koppers Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Chile expects to have 
its first complete steel plant by the end of 
1949. The Koppers Company will super- 
vise the construction of the plant at 
Concepcién and will operate it for an 
indefinite period not to exceed 20 years. 
‘The $50,000,000 needed to build the plant 
will be furnished partly by Chilean capital 
228 


represented at the Conference in question. 

Article 23 stipulates that the treaty ‘‘shall 
be ratified by the signatory States as soon 
as possible, in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes’? and 
that the instruments of ratification shall 
be deposited with the Pan American 
Union. The Dominican Republic had 
the honor of being the first country to give 
its approval to this important inter- 
American document. 

As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to 
press, the following republics have ratified 
the treaty and deposited their ratifications: 


Date of instrument of Date of deposit 





ratification 
November 7, 1947..... November 21, 1947 
December 12, 1947....|/ December 30, 1947 
December 31, 1947....| January 12, 1948 


January 10, 1948...... 
January 15, 1948...... 
February 19, 1948..... 


February 3, 1948 
February 5, 1948 
March 15, 1948 








and partly by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. Even before the final 
contract was signed, the ground had been 
cleared and work on the foundation begun. 

The plant has been designed so as to 
utilize Chilean ore and coal, which can be 
brought directly to the plant by water. 
Under the terms of the contract the greater 
part of the construction is to be carried out 
by Chilean workmen under the super- 
vision of United States specialists. 

One of the principal advantages expected 
from the new industry will be the saving 
in dollar exchange that it will make pos- 
sible. It is hoped that other beneficial 
corollaries will be the production of 
chemical by-products such as aniline, 
ammonia, and sulphuric acid, and the 
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creation of subsidiary industries such as 
the manufacture of freight cars, machine 
tools, and certain household goods. 


Progress in irrigation for Mextco’s 


farmland 


A problem that has faced Mexican civiliza- 
tions since long before Cortés is that of 
drought. Much of Mexico’s best farmland 
has lain idle simply because it was insuf- 
ficiently watered. ‘The Aztecs had their 
irrigation systems, and during the colonial 
period projects of considerable magnitude 
—the limited technical resources of the 
time taken into account—were constructed. 
Further development in this important 
field was at a standstill during the turbu- 
lent nineteenth century; it was estimated in 
1910 that only about 1,700,000 acres were 
reached by existing irrigation systems. It 
was not until 1926, when the constructive 
period following the Revolution began, 
that the problem was taken up anew. 
The Government then created a National 
Commission of Irrigation, which entered 
upon a twenty-year era of intensive con- 
struction. 

In the years 1926-46, some 1,200,000 
acres received the benefits of new irrigation 
works, built at a cost of about $150,000,- 
000. The need for such work can be 
judged from the fact that of Mexico’s entire 
land surface only 12 percent (58,000,000 
acres) is suitable for agriculture, and that 
only 4,900,000 acres lie in regions with a 
dependable natural supply of water. The 
country’s production of staples—corn, 
beans, wheat, rice, and sugar—has been 
dangerously low. Although it is estimated 
that at best only about 17,000,000 acres of 
the small tillable area can count on enough 
water to make irrigation practicable—in 
addition to the 4,900,000 which do not 
need it—and that therefore Mexico’s 
future does not lie in agriculture, the 


economy demands the full utilization of 
these resources to assure an adequate pro- 
duction of the basic crops. Excepting the 
22,000,000 acres now producing or capable 
of producing profitably, the rest of Mexico’s 
cultivable land can be planted only 
sporadically, in years when there are hopes 
of enough rain, and at great risk. 

Among the major irrigation projects 
undertaken by the National Irrigation 
Commission must be mentioned the seven 
that account for two-thirds of the territory 
benefited. The largest was the Rio Colo- 
rado project in Lower California, which 
opened about 207,000 acres to irrigation 
for the first time, and improved facilities 
for almost 109,000 more. The others are 
Yaqui (in the State of Sonora), approxi- 
mately 125,900 acres newly reached; Don 
Martin (Nuevo Leén), 121,000; Bajo 
Bravo—lower Rio Grande—112,750; Deli- 
cias (Chihuahua), 75,800; Lower San Juan 
River (Tamaulipas), 75,000; and Chapala 
(Jalisco), 51,800. In addition, the La- 
gunera project in Durango improved inad- 
equate irrigation over an area of nearly 
282,500 acres. Work is continuing on a 
number of enterprises begun during this 
period, including the gigantic Valsequillo 
project in Puebla. 

One of the first actions of the present 
Aleman administration was to draw up a 
six-year irrigation plan, which is to cost 
about $310,000,000, open some 2,700,000 
acres now unused, and improve facilities 
on 165,000 acres. ‘The importance of the 
task ahead was recognized with the crea- 
tion on December 31, 1946, of a new 
cabinet office, the Department of Water 
Resources, to supersede the old Irrigation 
Commission. Surveys showed three possi- 
bilities for increasing Mexico’s agricultural 
production: 

(1) Put into use, as far as possible, those 


35,750,000 acres of arable land which cannot be 
irrigated but which have enough water perhaps 
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MAP OF MEXICO SHOWING LOCATION 


Courtesy of Ingenieria Hidraulica en México 


OF IRRIGATION AND HYDROELECTRIC 


PROJECTS MENTIONED IN TEXT 


two-fifths of the time—an extremely difficult and 
risky undertaking, for the most promising cf this 
land is already under cultivation. 

(2) Increase the tilled surface in the  sufh- 
ciently watered zones from the present 1,250,000 
acres to the 4,900,000 limit. This territory is 
unquestionably the richest land in the country, 
but most of it lies in the jungle-matted, disease- 
infested tropics. An enormous program of 
clearance, sanitation, and road-building must be 
realized before this solution becomes practical, 
and although some of this work is now being 
done—notably in the huge Papaloapan Valley 
project (see BULLETIN, January 1948)—this is not 
the quickest or the most economical means of 
increasing the cultivated land surface. 

(3) In conjunction with this long-range plan, 
increase the irrigated area wherever resources 
exist; this area, amounting now to about 4,250,- 
000 acres, can be increased to 17,000,000. ‘This 
is the most direct solution, and a combination of 
(2) and (3) is the basis of the six-year plan. 


An important feature of the current 
developments is that they are not limited 


to irrigation. Following the modern prac- 
tice of making water projects serve several 
purposes, they include flood control, 
swamp drainage, provision of drinking 
water, and above all, generation of electric 
power. One of the most striking points 
of this last is that, in addition to its value 
in furtherance of the industrialization 
drive and in bringing electricity for the 
first time to large sections of the rural 
population, profits from the sale of electric 
current are expected to pay for the entire 
program within fifty years. 

Expansion of the Rio Bravo, Rio Colo- 
rado, and Delicias projects accounts for 
a sizable portion of the plan’s budget. 
The Rio Bravo construction alone is ex- 
pected to benefit 500,000 acres, the 
widest extent of any of the projects. Major 
new projects include that of the Papa- 
loapan Valley; one in Oaxaca on the 
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Isthmus of Tehuantepec; Rio Fuerte in 
Sinaloa; and the most costly single 
project of the plan, Oviachic Dam in the 
border State of Sonora. 

It is felt that no other type of public 
works offers a nation such vast opportuni- 
ties. According to estimates, the agri- 
cultural production capacity of Mexico 
should be raised by more than 50 percent 
on its completion, and the country’s corn, 
wheat, and sugar crops should be ample. 
The economic significance of a 30 percent 
increase in electric power is similarly 
enormous. Profits to agriculture mean 
a higher standard of living not only to 
the farmers, but indirectly to those engaged 
in the industries and _ businesses that 
serve them. 

To Mexico one fact stands out among 
the others—irrigation means that the 
country will grow enough to feed its 
people. 


Civil aviation program in 
Latin America 


Within the last few months, the republics 
of Colombia, Ecuador, and Bolivia have 
signed agreements with the United States, 
whereby the latter country will furnish 
these governments with the services of 
technical experts in the field of civil avia- 
tion. The agreements were negotiated in 
October, November, and December 1947 
by an American mission, composed of ten 
aviation technicians, who made an exten- 
sive tour of the whole South American 
continent. 

Under the terms of the contract, the 
United States will send a group of three or 
four technical experts to each of the coun- 
tries mentioned above, for the purpose of 
consulting and working with local avia- 
tion officials in promoting uniform avia- 
tion standards, developing safety regula- 
tions in conformity with those prescribed 


by the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, stimulating the use of new tech- 
nical equipment and instruments, and de- 
veloping data applicable to hemisphere 
defense. The salaries of the technicians 
will be paid by the United States, but the 
local governments have agreed to assume 
part of their expenses. Each contract is 
valid for six months, with the option of 
being renewed for successive six months’ 
periods thereafter. 

An ambitious program of cooperation of 
which these agreements are part has 
already done much toward promoting the 
expansion of Latin American airlines and 
raising the standards of their service. For 
example, under the direction of a legal 
expert, a Communications expert, and an 
airport engineer who were detailed to Peru 
(as a result of an agreement previously 
signed with this country), an aviation 
code and related regulations were pre- 
pared for public use, an aeronautical com- 
munications system was developed and 
placed in partial operation, and construc- 
tion of several airports was begun. Dis- 
cussions were also held regarding the as- 
slgnment of an air traffic control expert 
and a meteorological expert for the coming 
year. 

At this writing, similar contracts nego- 
tiated with Chile, Venezuela, and Uruguay 
are awaiting final approval and should be 
in operation before long. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (which is re- 
sponsible for the program) has, in the past, 
also given technical assistance to Brazil 
and Mexico, but no formal agreements 
have been concluded with these two 
countries. 


Reclamation of Mexican forests 


The gradual disappearance of Mexico’s 
great forests which has received anxious 
attention from agricultural and conserva- 
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tion authorities led to recent passage of a 
law designed to halt further dispersal of 
this valuable natural resource. Loss of 
timber and extinction of important varie- 
ties of trees are the most obvious conse- 
quence of this decline of the forests; but 
equally important to arid Mexico is that— 
as in the United States Midwest—erosion, 
dust-bowl areas, and uncontrolled floods 
have followed destruction of the wooded 
belts, which serve to catch the precious 
water. It was recognized as well that 
forests regulate the effects of weather by 
acting as windbreaks. In addition to the 
economic significance of the new conserva- 
tion measures, the opening passages of the 
law make clear the Government’s desire to 
provide attractive rural recreation facilities 
for big-city workers, and to beautify tourist 
centers. 

The comprehensive new law is admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture 
and Stockraising, and creates a hierarchy 
of local and state forestry boards headed by 
a National Forest Council composed of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and representa- 
tives of various other Cabinet Departments. 
The policies determined by this body will 
be carried out by a General Forestry Ad- 
ministration, which will supervise the 
ranger system and maintain a network of 
nurseries. 

Severe restrictions are clamped on the 
cutting of trees in public or privately owned 
rural lands, and replanting is obligatory. 
Wooded areas may be cleared for farms or 
industrial use only when the best economic 
use will thus be made of the land, in the 
judgment of experts. Species becoming 
extinct, or gaining in commercial value, 
will be intensively cultivated on Govern- 
ment plantations. Government lands and 
parks are to be reforested, and grazing on 
them is forbidden, except with permission. 
Wood for such purposes as piles or cross- 
ties, which need frequent replacement, 


must be treated with preservatives. Set- 
ting of fires and the use of certain types of 
industrial furnaces is prohibited in forest 
areas. Finally, restrictions are placed on 
export of woods and forest products. In 
brief, Mexico’s forests are declared to be a 
public utility, and therefore subject to 
whatever regulations may become neces- 
sary to safeguard them. 


Brazil plans to double electric 
power production 


According to the Brazilian Government 
Trade Bureau, Brazil is preparing a large- 
scale program to double its present electric 
power production. A chain of hydro- 
electric plants will be built to meet the 
growing demands of industry for power 
and circumvent the handicap of insufh- 
cient deposits of coal and oil. At the 
present time the country is using less than 
one tenth of its total potential supply of 
electric power, which is estimated at 
14,500,000 kw. 

The projected program is to be carried 
on jointly by the national government and 
state governments. The cooperation of 
foreign capital will be encouraged. 

The program will include: utilization of 
the Paulo Afonso Falls on the Sao Fran- 
cisco River, which are believed to have 
a maximum capacity of 440,000 kw.; 
harnessing of the Paraopeba River in the 
State of Minas Gerais with an expected 
yield of 102,000 kw.; erection of a power 
plant on the Macabu River in the State of 
Rio de Janeiro; rerouting of the Santa 
Cruz river in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul so that it joins the Santa Maria River, 
with the two producing about 85,000 kw.; 
utilization of the Piabanha River in Areal, 
State of Rio de Janeiro; utilization of the 
Paraiba River by the electric power plant 
of Lages in the State of Rio de Janeiro; 
addition of two units to the Cubatao power 
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plant (already the largest in the nation) 
in the State of SAo Paulo; and extension of 
the Avanhandava power plant, also in the 
State of Sdo Paulo. Some of these projects 
are already under way. The estimated 
power yield of all these developments totals 
1,397,200 kw., or almost as much power 
as is now being produced in Brazil. 

The Sao Francisco project is called the 
Brazilian tTvA. Brazilian officials have 
been making extensive studies of electrical 
installations and farms in the ‘Tennessee 
Valley with the idea of bringing about 
similar results in the rich 260,000-square- 
mile valley of the Sao Francisco River. 

The new power, say the editors of the 
Brazilian Bulletin, ‘‘will become available 
through vast stretches of central Brazil, 
giving fresh energy to areas heretofore 
relegated to the hinterland. The found- 
ing of new communities, vast irrigation 
projects, new industries, extension of in- 
expensive, electrically-operated railroads, 
bringing the cities and country closer 
together, are now within the scope of 
practical reality. 


Immigration board established 
in Ecuador 


Ecuador is planning to make a thorough 
study of its immigration problems and to 
establish quotas for the entrance of 
foreigners into the country. This will be 
done by the newly-created Immigration 
Board, which held its first meeting on 
December 29, 1947. 

The Board’s membership is composed 
of various cabinet officials whose chief 
duties will be to review the visas issued by 
Ecuadorean representatives abroad, es- 
tablish a quota system, and set up an 
over-all immigration policy. Of partic- 
ular concern is the question of granting 
admittance to the displaced persons of 
Europe and Asia, many of whom have 


requested permission to make their homes 
in Ecuador. The Government is giving 
this matter careful consideration and will 
formulate its policy in line with the 
country’s best interests. 


“Learning by doing’ for future 
Haitian farmers 


A group of students at the Haitian School 
of Agriculture milked cows, built terraces, 
and learned to operate farm machines 
under a field-training project last year 
sponsored by the Cooperative Food Pro- 
eram of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs. During their summer vacations 
the boys applied the techniques they had 
studied in the classroom, and supervisors 
reported unqualified satisfaction with the 
experiment. Despite the fact that most 
of the students were wholly unused to 
manual labor, they worked enthusiastically 
at farm tasks, and performed valuable 
services besides adding to their own knowI- 
edge of their chosen field. 

The students were sent to the cprF’s four 
development projects in various sections of 
Haiti, and were rotated so that they might 
gain experience in more than one branch 
of agriculture. At the Hinche station, for 
example, they were responsible for care of 
the livestock—washing, feeding, milking 
cows—and also assisted in dipping and 
branding operations; while at the other 
projects, located in the Artibonite Valley, 
on La Gondve Island, and at Damien, 
their program included soil conservation 
and analysis, well-digging, vegetable pro- 
duction, mechanized farming, and prac- 
tical botanical work. One project director 
commented that the quality of the stu- 
dents’ work was so high that they would be 
difficult to replace at the end of the sum- 
mer, and similar reports from other super- 
visors indicate complete success for the 
field-training idea. 
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La Paz prepares to celebrate its 
gooth anniversary 


On October 20 of this year La Paz, Bo- 
livia, will observe the 400th anniversary of 
its founding on the site chosen by Alonso 
de Mendoza. A special committee has been 
appointed to make plans for an appropri- 
ate celebration. The National Congress 
recently passed a law authorizing this 
committee to contract a loan of 100,000,- 
000 bolivianos (about $2,000,000) and to 
invest this money in various projects in 
honor of the anniversary. These projects 
include: the extension of capital health 
services; beautification of the city; a build- 
ing for the Teachers College; a national 
park with fields for sports; repair and con- 
struction of school buildings; enlargement 
of two of the city’s asylums; an auditorium 
for the General Hospital of Miraflores; 
monographs on La Paz; and a covered 
stadium. Approximately $400,000 of the 
loan will be used for public works in the 
provinces. 

Construction work on the attractive new 
building being planned by the Central 
Bank will be hurried so as to make possible 
its formal opening as part of the 400th- 
anniversary celebration. In addition to 
the Central Bank, this building will accom- 
modate such other organizations as the 
Mining Bank and the Mixed Bolivian- 
Argentine Commission. Also planning 
new buildings are the La Paz branch of the 
People’s Bank of Peru and the Agricultural 
Bank. 


President of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs 


The post of President of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs was assumed in 
January by Dillon S$. Myer, who suc- 
ceeded Col. Arthur R. Harris. The ex- 
tensive program of cooperation that he 


will supervise includes agricultural, public 
health, and educational projects in 18 
other American republics, which share 
the cost, in varying proportions, with the 
United States, and gradually absorb the 
services into their own governments. 

Mr. Myer was graduated from Ohio 
State University, and after work in the 
agricultural field with that institution, at 
the University of Kentucky, and at 
Purdue University, he came to Washing- 
ton in 1934, later becoming Assistant 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. During 
the war he headed the War Relocation 
Authority, which supervised evacuation 
of Japanese from the West Coast and saw 
to their welfare. From August 1946 
until his appointment to the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, Mr. Myer served 
as Commissioner of the Public Housing 
Adiinistration. 


Venezuela campaigns against TB 


A broad tuberculosis control program, 
sponsored by the Venezuelan Government 
in cooperation with local public and 
private agencies, is making rapid progress 
throughout the nation. 

At the tuberculosis sanatorium in Algo- 
donal, six miles outside of Caracas, 1,000 
patients are being treated by every means 
known to modern science. The Ministry of 
Public Works is also drawing up plans for 
the construction of four other hospitals in 
different parts of the country, to supple- 
ment the activities of the Algodonal 
Sanatorium and the one now being built at 
San Cristébal, high in the Andes. All 
these institutions will be provided with the 
most up-to-date equipment available for 
the detection and cure of tuberculosis. 

The 1947 Christmas Seal Drive was the 
most successful ever conducted in the 
country, and thousands of Venezuelans are 
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availing themselves of free chest X-ray 
examinations in a nation-wide tuberculosis 
prevention campaign. 


Argentina's enforced savings plan 
for apprentices 


With an eye to providing for the financial 
security of young workers, the Argentine 
Government has ordered employers to 
deduct 10 percent from the wages of all 
apprentices between the ages of 14 and 18 
and to deposit this money in the National 
Postal Savings Bank, to the credit of the 
employee. The compulsory withholding 
becomes effective in the second year of 
apprenticeship, at which time each appren- 
tice must obtain a savings book from the 
Government and turn it over to his em- 
ployer. 

Employers are obliged to make the 10 
percent deduction, whether the employee 
secures his savings book or not, and any 
failure to comply with the law will be 
punishable by a fine. In order to facilitate 
the operation of its plan, the Government 
will, upon request, open branch savings 
banks in individual factories and work- 
shops. 


Mexican Social Security Institute 


Mexico’s Social Security Institute will soon 
occupy handsome new headquarters in the 
capital, near Chapultepec Park. The land 
for this construction, facing the Paseo de la 
Reforma, was set aside some time ago, and 
plans were drawn up; a small apartment 
house at one corner of the lot bears witness 
to the Government’s determination to 
proceed with excavation despite refusal of 
its owner to sell his property when the rest 
of the land was acquired. Set in sweeping 
gardens, beautifully landscaped over an 
immense underground parking area, the 
ten-story building follows the modernistic 


trend popular in Mexican public and 
private architecture. On the street floor 
are laboratories, shops, and a restaurant, 
and the others are devoted to office space. 
A separate entrance offers access to the 
top four floors, which for the present are 
to be rented to private concerns. A large 
auditorium and a conference room share 
a smaller building, and also on the grounds 
is a nursery for children of the employees. 

The Mexican social-security system was 
set up in 1943, under a law based on the 
famous Article 123 of the Constitution, 
which has given its name to a downtown 
street in the capital. This article states, 
in addition to the noted land-reform prin- 
ciple, that establishment of insurance 
covering death, illness, unemployment, 
accidents, and similar categories is of 
social usefulness and should be promoted 
by state and federal Governments. A re- 
cent issue of El Universal reports speedy 
progress of the program to extend clinics, 
pharmacies, and maternity centers for 
Social Security subscribers to every neigh- 
borhood in the Mexico City area. Five 
clinics were officially opened on January 
30, 1948, and seven more, besides two 
large hospitals, are under construction. 
Social Security services are also available 
at present in Guadalajara, Monterrey, 
Puebla, and Orizaba. 


III Pan American Ophthalmolog y 


Congress 


Renowned eye specialists from more than 
30 nations participated in the highly 
successful Third Pan American Opthalmol- 
ogy Congress held in Habana, January 4 
to 10, 1948. Daily afternoon sessions 
featured lectures on highly specialized 
phases of eye surgery and new treatments 
of eye disease. These lectures, each by a 
delegate or guest who himself had per- 
formed the most successful experimenta- 
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tion or developed the latest technique in 
his particular field, constituted an invalu- 
able course of instruction as well as an 
opportunity for the exchange of knowledge 
and experience. 

Evening business sessions dealt with pro- 
fessional problems and policies. The out- 
standing work of the Congress consisted in 
the study of a Pan American Code for the 
Prevention of Blindness. A draft of the 
Code was presented by Cuba and amplified 
by the suggestions of Argentina and 
Brazil. It was voted to charge the Pan 
American Ophthalmology Society with the 
elaboration of a final draft for consideration 
by the Fourth Congress (Mexico, 1952) 
and with taking under advisement its in- 
corporation in the general Pan American 
Sanitary Code. 

The highpoint of the Congress for its 
host, the University of Habana Medical 
School, was the gift to the school’s museum 
of the scientific exhibit sent to the Congress 
by the United States Army Institute of 
Pathology. 


State Department travel grants in 
America, fuly-December 1947 


Travel grants from the Department of 
State, for the exchange of professors and 
specialists, enabled seven educators from 
the United States to take up visiting-lec- 
turer posts at Latin American institutions 
during the last six months of 1947, and 
specialists from several other American re- 
publics to visit centers in this country. 
Dr. Stanley T. Williams, Sterling Pro- 
fessor of American Literature at Yale 
University, and a student of the inter- 
related influences of Spanish and American 
literature, lectured on American literature 
at the Mexican-American Institute of 
Cultural Affairs in Mexico City during the 
period September-December 1947. Dr. 
C. Langdon White, professor of geography 


at Stanford University, went to Lima, 
Peru, to serve as visiting professor of 
geography at the University of San Marcos 
for the current academic year. Dr. White 
is an authority on human ecology and the 
regional geography of North America. 
Dr. Fred A. Barkley, of the Department of 
Botany and Bacteriology of the University 
of Texas, is spending the 1947-48 year in 
Medellin, Colombia, as visiting professor 
of botany at the School of Agriculture of 
the National University. He is curator of 
the herbarium at Texas. 

Dr. William B. Hesseltine, professor of 
history at the University of Wisconsin, 
returned in December from a six-month 
stay in Central America; he lectured on 
United States history at San José, Costa 
Rica; Tegucigalpa, Honduras; and Guate- 
mala City. Dr. Asher N. Christenson, 
associate professor of political science at 
the University of Minnesota, spent several 
weeks as a lecturer on American constitu- 
tional history at the Central University, 
Caracas; at other Venezuelan institutions 
of learning; and at schools in Mexico, 
Nicaragua, and Guatemala. Dr. Stewart 
Cullen, of University Hospital, Iowa City, 
spent several weeks during October lectur- 
ing on anesthesia in Argentina. Mr. J. J. 
Marek, of Indianapolis, received in De- 
cember a renewal of grant which per- 
mitted him to complete a year as lecturer 
and consultant in ceramics at the National 
School of Fine Arts, at Tegucigalpa. Mr. 
Marek first went to Honduras in March 
1947. 

Latin American leaders in various fields 
have come to the United States for lec- 
turing, observation, and study, under the 
auspices of the State Department. Agri- 
cultural experiment stations throughout 
the country were the destination of Dr. 
Rodolfo Rivera Arizas, director general 
of the General Farmers’ Association of 
Guatemala. Dr. Rivera, a lawyer, has 
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devoted himself to the management of 
coffee and banana estates; he is an officer 
in several Guatemalan agricultural asso- 
ciations. Dr. Ignacio Marquina, director 
of the National Institute of Anthropology 
and History in Mexico City, spent the 
summer visiting United States museums 
and universities. Dr. Ermilo Abreu 
Gomez, professor of literature at the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, was visiting 
professor of Latin American literature at 
the 1947 summer session at Middlebury 
College, Vermont. 

Dr. Carlos Lozano y Lozano, formerly 
Vice President of Colombia, a well-known 
criminal lawyer, and a director of the 
weekly news magazine Semana, arrived for 
three months in July to observe news- 
papers and universities and inspect United 
States penal institutions. Senor Antonio 
J. Vicentelli, a prominent Venezuelan 
engineer, also arrived in July for a three- 
months’ stay to gather material for a study 
of highway construction standards, under- 
taken at the request of the Venezuelan 
government. Sefior Vicentelli, who is in 
charge of courses in road and highway 
building at the Central University School 
of Engineering, was likewise interested in 
United States university teaching methods. 
A tour of medical centers and clinics, and 
a series of conferences with surgeons, 
brought Dr. Fernando Vélez Paez, head 
of the Cancer Institute of Nicaragua, to the 
United States in August. Dr. Vélez Paez 
was formerly head of the Surgical Clinic 
of the Paris School of Medicine, the only 
foreigner ever to hold this position. Dr. 
Alfonso Leng, Dean of the School of 
Dentistry at the University of Chile, and an 
internationally known authority on perio- 
dontal disease, visited United States dental 
schools, clinics, and laboratories to study 
latest methods and developments. 

Sefor Ratl Cabezas Duffner, professor 
at the National Conservatory of Music, 


San José, Costa Rica, and a well-known 
concert violinist in Central America and 
Mexico, arrived in September to tour 
music centers in Philadelphia, New York, 
Rochester, Boston, Chicago, and the West 
Coast. A three-month study of methods 
used by American universities in teaching 
his subject was begun in October by Dr. 
Oswaldo Baca Mendoza, professor of ana- 
lytic chemistry at the National University 
of Cuzco, Peru. The chief surgeon of the 
Chilean Air Force, Brig. Gen. Augustin 
Inostroza, also landed in October. Gen- 
eral Inostroza’s purpose in coming to the 
United States was to study methods of 
raising medical standards for Chilean 
commercial and private pilots. 

Two Latin American specialists arrived 
for one month in October to confer with 
officials of the Census Bureau—Sefior 
Fermin Carlos Boado, assistant director of 
the General Office of Statistics of the 
Finance Ministry (Uruguay), and Sefior 


Juan A. Rivera, director of the Division of 


Agricultural Economy of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce (Panama). In 
December, Dr. Carlos Martinez Duran, 
Rector of the University of San Carlos, 
Guatemala, arrived to consult with officials 
of United States universities on college 
organization and administration, in con- 
nection with the University City which is 
planned for San Carlos. A grant was 
awarded in December to Dr. Blanca 
Ochoa, director of the Ethnological Insti- 
tute of Bogota, Colombia. She is making 
a survey of United States museums spe- 
cializing in prehistoric New World civili- 
zations and present-day American Indian 
cultures. 


We see by the papers that— 


eIn the February 1948 number of the 
BULLETIN, page 119, it was erroneously 
stated that Venezuela’s crude petroleum 
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exports for 1946 totaled 348,383 barrels. 
In taking this figure from the United 
States Department of the Interior Jnter- 
national Petroleum Trade report, the writer 
failed to notice that it was given in thous- 
ands of barrels and should, therefore, 
have correctly read 348,383,000. Like- 
wise, United States exports of crude 
petroleum were 42,574,000 barrels, rather 
than 42,574. 

According to The Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Venezuela’s exports of crude petro- 
leum were substantially increased last year, 
with a total of 361,521,000 barrels for the 
first eleven months of 1947. 


eThe Argentine National Railroad has 
signed an $18,000,000 contract with the 
International General Electric Company, 
covering the purchase of 95 Diesel engine 
locomotives. These locomotives, which 
will be delivered to Argentina over a 
three-year period, are said to be the last 
word in electrical engineering and will 
contribute greatly to the improvement of 
the country’s railroad service. 


eFor the purpose of training Panamanian 
technicians to handle American manu- 
factured farm machinery, and of studying 
harvesting and storage facilities, Earle K. 
Rambo was recently loaned by the 
University of Arkansas to conduct a 
special course at the Panama Govern- 
ment’s Farming School at Divisa. Mr. 
Rambo had previously conducted farm- 
ing courses at other Panama farming 
schools, including those at David and 
Los Angeles. 


eAerovias ““Q” of Cuba recently was 
authorized to operate new and extended 
routes linking Habana with: San Juan 
(Puerto Rico) via Ciudad Trujillo; Natal 
and Belém, via Ciudad Trujillo, Curagao, 
Port-of-Spain, and Caracas; New York via 
Washington; and Los Angeles, with tech- 
nical stops at Galveston and EI Paso. 


® Argentina’s sugar production for 1946-47 
totaled 7,444,600 tons, representing an 
increase of 22.4 percent over the average 
yearly production of the preceding five 
years. ‘The province of ‘Tucuman led the 
rest of the country with a sugar output 
of 5,605,000 tons. 


e According to the Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Brazilian air lines made the notable 
record of flying without one passenger 
fatality during the year between January 
4, 1947 and January 4, 1948. Making 
this record even more astounding is the 
fact that these lines probably flew more 
miles and passengers during that year than 
the lines of any other country whose air 
activities are reliably reported, except 
those of the United States. Panair do 
Brasil (Pan American Airways of Brazil) 
operated Constellations to Dakar, Lisbon, 
Paris, London, Rome, Cairo, and Istanbul 
throughout 1947 without missing a single 
schedule. 


eIt is reported that 62,690 Latin Amer- 
icans spent their vacations in Miami, 
Florida last summer—about 20,000 more 
than had visited the city the previous year. 
With expenditures by these Latin Ameri- 
cans estimated at over $6,000,000, Miami 
enjoyed a real business boom during the 
usually quiet summer months. 


e The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion is planning to build a chain of storage 
bins in different regions of the country, 
to hold surplus harvests of grain. Num- 
bering twelve in all, these large bins will 
have a capacity varying between 1,124 and 
4,496 tons. ‘The building program comes 
as a great boon to the Venezulan farmer, 
who has previously been obliged to sacrifice 
part of his crops for lack of a place to keep 
them. 


e The $475,000,000 budget for 1948 is the 
largest in Mexico’s history. Communi- 
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cations and public works received by far 
the highest appropriation—about $85,000,- 
000—followed by $74,500,000 toward the 
public debt and approximately $51,000,000 
for the Department of Education. 


eSouth America’s first penicillin manu- 
facturing plant is being erected just outside 
of Buenos Aires, Argentina, by E. R. Squibb 
and Sons. Upon completion, it is esti- 
mated that the plant will manufacture 324 
billion units of penicillin a year. ‘The only 
other penicillin plant in Latin America, 
which is located in Mexico City, is also 
operated by the Squibb company. 


e As part of its drive to raise production 
of corn, the nation’s most important food 
staple, by increasing the yield per acre, 
the Mexican Department of Agriculture 
is sowing about 530,000 acres in the 
plateau states with high-quality hybrid 
corn, which will produce seed for 1949 
plantings. Because succeeding genera- 
tions of hybrid corn tend to revert to the 
low-grade originals, it is planned to main- 
tain this seed-corn acreage and to pay 
farmers to produce seed crops on small 
areas of their own land. Experiments 
are under way in Veracruz to develop a 
hybrid suitable for tropical areas. 


e Surveys are being made for a new map of 
the Dominican Republic, by engineers of the 
Geographic and Geological Institute of the 
University of Santo Domingo, the Domin- 
ican Commission on National Geographic 
Boundaries, and the Inter-American Geo- 
detic Survey, a division of the United 
States Department of Defense. 


eTo Dr. Atilio Machiavello, Consultant 
Epidemiologist, Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, Sector Office in Lima, Peru, the 
National Assembly of Panama expressed its 
gratitude for his assistance to that body, as 
special adviser, in the discussion of the 
new Sanitary Code. 


eWith the awarding of the Abdén 
Calderén Medal on December 27, 1947, 
the Government of Ecuador bestowed one 
of its highest honors on the National 
Journalists’ Association. This much-cov- 
eted medal, named after a hero of the 
revolution for independence, was awarded 
to the Journalists’ Association in recogni- 
tion of its outstanding service to the 
republic. The occasion was marked by 
a formal ceremony, attended by President 
Arosemena and various cabinet ministers. 


eFrom June 11 to July 17, 1948, the first 
of a series of five cooperative summer 
sessions on Latin America will be held at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The Universities of Texas, North 
Carolina, and Tulane are also participating 
in the project under a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Subjects to be 
studied include the anthropology, econ- 
omics, geography, history, political science, 
and sociology of Brazil in particular and 
of Latin America in general. 


e Mills College of Oakland, California, is 
offering two full scholarships—one grad- 
uate and one undergraduate—for the 1948 
summer session of its Casa Panamericana as 
prizes in an essay contest. The scholar- 
ships will go to the authors of the winning 
essays on ““The Meaning of the Inter- 
American System Today.” ‘The essays 
must be written in Spanish or Portuguese 
(typewritten, double-spaced) and be from 
2,000 to 4,000 words long. They should 
be addressed to the Chairman, Casa 
Panamericana, Mills College, before May 
15, and labeled ‘‘For the Casa Panameri- 
cana of Mills College 1948 Graduate 
(or Undergraduate) Scholarship Contest.” 
This division of the college offers courses 
in Latin American languages and culture, 
and this year is featuring a workshop for 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese or of 
the social sciences who are interested in 
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adding Latin American material to their 
school curricula. Ten other programs of 
study, besides Casa Panamericana’s, will be 
offered during the Mills 1948 summer 
session, which opens July 3. 


eThe flora and fauna of Cuba’s southern 
coast are the object of special study by a 
scientific expedition from the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Work was 
begun in early February. 


e For his achievements in the sciences of 
medicine and medical surgery and the 
fame which they have brought to Pan- 
ama, Dr. Antonio Gonzales Revilla has 
been decorated with the Order of Vasco 
Nifiez de Balboa, highest award his 
country can bestow. A_ graduate of 
George Washington University Medical 
School, Dr. Gonzalez Revilla practiced 
at both Santo Tomas and Amador Gue- 
rrero Hospitals in Panama, later being 
awarded a fellowship at Johns Hopkins 
University, where he became one of the 
leading neuro-surgeons. This post was 
relinquished by Dr. Gonzalez Revilla 
only recently, when he was called by his 
government to head the new Institute of 
Neurology and Neurosurgery at Santo 
Tomas Hospital, said to be the only such 
institution between the United States 
and Chile. 


eA huge mural by Diego Rivera covers 
the entire west wall of the dining room at 
the new government-owned Hotel del 
Prado in downtown Mexico City. Entitled 
Dreams of a Sunday in the Alameda, the fresco 
is in four sections, each representing an 
era of Mexican history—the mid-19th 





century, the Porfirio Diaz epoch, the 


Revolution, and the present—as sum- 
moned up by the reveries of holiday 
visitors. The landscape of the historic 
park serves as a common background for 
the panels. 

Another of Mexico’s prominent modern 
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painters, David Alfaro Siqueiros, created 
a sensation with his first exhibition since 
1931. In the recent show, he displayed a 
series of 60 works painted with new com- 
mercial enamels on bakelite and similar 
plastics. 


e An international chess match between 
the Manhattan Chess Club of New York 
and an Argentine team, sponsored by the 
La Plata Jockey Club of Argentina, was 
recently conducted over a new type of 
automatic radio-telegraph service. This 
ingenious contrivance, devised by RCA 
Communications, Inc., made it possible for 
the moves of the chess players in Buenos 
Aires and New York to be reported back 
and forth almost instantaneously, at the 
rate of 400 messages an hour in each 
direction. 


e The first stone of the new university 
buildings in El Cangrejo, a suburb of 
Panama City, was laid on October 9, 1947. 
The President of Panama, Senor Enrique 
A. Jiménez, unveiled a statue of Miguel de 
Cervantes on that day, the fourth cen- 
tenary of the birth of the great Spanish 
author. 


eA new Medical Center, the first estab- 
lishment of its kind to be constructed 
in the Panamanian capital, was officially 
dedicated on October 18, 1947, by the 
President of the Republic, in the presence 
of a great crowd which included the Secre- 
tary of State, the Archbishop, high officials, 
and representatives of medical institutions. 


eA sum equivalent to about $25,000,000 
has been appropriated by the Argentine 
Government for the purpose of financing 
a number of low-cost housing develop- 
ments. Under the Executive decree estab- 
lishing this fund, the Ministry of Public 
Works is authorized to expropriate any 
property which it may deem necessary for 
the building program. 
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THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Director General 


THe Pan AMERICAN UNION, now 58 years old, 
is an international organization created and 
maintained by the twenty-one American Repub- 
lics: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela. Originally known as the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, it was 
established in 1890 in accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed April 14 of that year by the First 
International Conference of American States, 
which convened at Washington in October 1889. 
April 14 is celebrated annually throughout the 
Americas as Pan American Day. 

The work of the Union was greatly expanded 
by resolutions of the Second Conference, held at 
Mexico City in 1901-2; the Third, at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906; the Fourth, at Buenos Aires in 
1910; the Fifth, at Santiago, Chile, in 1923; 
the Sixth, at Habana in 1928; the Seventh, at 
Montevideo in 1933; the Eighth, at Lima in 
1938; and by other inter-American conferences. 
The creation of machinery for the orderly settle- 
ment of inter-American disputes is one of the 
outstanding achievements of the Pan American 
system, but more important still is the continen- 
tal public opinion that demanded such procedure. 


PuRPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 


The purpose of the Pan American Union is to 
promote friendship and close relations among 
the Republics of the American Continent and 
peace and security within their borders by 


fostering constructive cooperation among them. 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Director 


The Union is supported by annual quotas from 
all the countries, and its services are freely avail- 
able to officials and private citizens alike. Its 
affairs are administered by a Director General 
and an Assistant Director, elected by and re- 
sponsible to a Governing Board composed of one 
member from each American Republic. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The administrative departments of the Pan 
American Union are organized to carry out the 
purposes for which it was created. There are 
special offices dealing with foreign trade, sta- 
tistics, economics, intellectual cooperation, music, 
juridical matters, agricultural cooperation, travel, 
and labor and social information. All these 
offices maintain close relations with official 
and unofficial bodies in the countries members 
of the Union. The Columbus Memorial Library 
contains 138,500 volumes and 2,400 maps. The 
BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, published 
monthly in English, Spanish, and Portuguese, is 
the official organ of the institution. For a list of 
other publications, see the inside back cover. 


Pan AMERICAN CONFERENCES 


The Pan American Union also serves as the 
permanent organ of the International Confer- 
ences of American States, usually referred to as 
the Pan American Conferences. In addition to 
preparing the programs and regulations, the 
Union gives effect to the conclusions of the 
Conferences by conducting special inquiries and 
investigations and by convening or arranging 
for special or technical conferences in the inter- 
vals between the International Conferences. 
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The Second Inter-American Conference 


on Social Security 


WILBUR J. COHEN ! 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Umted States Social Security 
Administration 


international 
and over 100 delegates 


SEVENTEEN countries, six 
organizations, 
and observers were represented at the 
second Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security, held in Rio de Janeiro, 
- Brazil, November 10-21, 1947. This was 
the first meeting of the conference since 
it was established in July 1942 to promote 
cooperation among the social security 
institutions of the various countries.” 

The countries represented were: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 

1 Mr. Cohen was a delegate to the Conference. 

2 For a summary of the 1942 Conference, see “The 
First Inter-American Conference on Social Security,” 
Socal Security Bulletin, October 1942, pp. 4-7. See 
also ‘‘Permanent Committee of the Inter-American 
Conference on Social Security,’ Social Security Bulletin, 
October 1945, pp. 3-4. See also “The Work of the 
First Inter-American Conference on Social Security,” 


Bulletin of the Pan American Union, January 1943, 
bp. 12-16. 


Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Representatives 
of the International Labor Organization, 
the Pan American Union, the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Inter- 
national Social Security Association, the 
Inter-American Institute of Statistics, the 
Interim Commission of the World Health 
Organization, and of Great Britain also 
attended. 

The resolutions adopted by the Confer- 
ence are summarized at the end of this 
paper. 

Opening Session 

The first plenary session, which was 
formally opened by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
United States Commissioner for Social 
Security, as Chairman of the Committee, 
was held in the Ministry of Health and 
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Education. In his opening speech, Mr. 
Altmeyer pointed out that this was the 
first meeting held since the termination of 


the war. He said in part: 


In a very real sense, that war was fought to 
establish the same thesis that underlies social 
security, namely, that the state exists to promote 
the welfare of the individual, rather than that the 
individual exists to promote the welfare of the 
state. 

The modern state recognizes that in order to 
promote the welfare of the individual it must 
achieve two objectives: full production of goods 
and services, and equitable distribution of the 
goods and services produced. The modern state 
recognizes that these twin objectives are inter- 
dependent. Without full production, a nation 
will not have sufficient goods and services to 
distribute. The welfare of the people of the 
nation cannot be promoted by distributing scar- 
city, but only by distributing abundance. How- 
ever, unless the people of a nation share equitably 
in the goods and services they produce, they will 





AT THE SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY CONFERENCE IN RIO 


Left to right: Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, Commissioner of the 
United States Social Security 
Administration; Alim Pedro, 
president of the Social Security 
Agency for Industrial Workers, 
of Brazil; and Oscar Saraiva, 
general counsel for the Brazil- 
ian Ministry of Labor. Mr. 
Altmeyer opened the Confer- 
ence in his capacity as chair- 
man of the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security, 
and was later reelected to this 
post. 


Courtesy of Wilbur J. Cohen 


not be efficient producers; they will not have the 
incentive to produce to their full capacity; and 
they will not enjoy the purchasing power neces- 
sary to maintain full production. 

What we have come to call social security is the 
means whereby the modern state assures equitable 
distribution of the goods and services its people 
produces. In other words, social security is a 
device whereby the modern state makes certain 
that all of its people shall enjoy a minimum level 
of well-being. 

Social security as a program of action has three 
phases; social insurance, social assistance, and 
social services, which mutually reinforce each 
other. The relationship of these three phases of 
social security to each other, and in fact, the exact 
form in which a social security program develops 
in a particular country, is dependent upon the 
history of that particular country, and the existing 
political, social, and economic institutions of that 
country. 


Mr. Altmeyer referred to the task before 
the Inter-American Conference on Social 
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Security and the Inter-American Commit- 
tee on Social Security as the development 
of a cooperative program of action through- 
out the Americas which will enlist the co- 
operation of all inter-American and inter- 
national institutions concerned. ‘‘We have 
been fortunate,” he stated, “in developing 
an effective relationship with the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. Its Secre- 
tariat and its facilities have been absolutely 
essential in carrying on our activities. 
Therefore we are hopeful that this effec- 
tive working relationship may continue. 
However, to be fully effective, we must 
consider carefully ways and means of more 
effective cooperation with other interna- 
tional organizations as well, particularly 
those now operating throughout the Amer- 
icas, or those that in the future may be 
operating throughout the Americas in the 
field of social security. We must admit 
that heretofore we have given primary con- 
sideration to only one aspect of social 
security, namely, social insurance. We 
must recognize that in order to be fully 
effective, in the future it will be necessary 
to relate social insurance to social assistance 
and to social services generally.” 

Mr. Altmeyer pointed out that the Ninth 


International Conference of American 


States was to meet at Bogota March 30, . 


1948, and that its program includes con- 
sideration of the development and im- 
provement of inter-American social serv- 
ices. Therefore, he said, the conference 
should consider authorizing the Permanent 
Committee on Social Security to study any 
resolutions adopted by the International 
Conference of American States relating to 
social security and social questions, and to 
proffer the cooperative services of the 
Permanent Committee in working with 
any group that may be established by the 
International Conference of American 
States. 

Mr. Altmeyer concluded with the hope 


that the Conference would “‘take full ad- 
vantage of our opportunity to make a 
unique contribution to the promotion of 
world wide social security and world wide 
peace.” 


Agenda of the Conference 


The agenda of the Conference consisted 
of the consideration of four reports: 


The report of the Secretary General 
Insurance of occupational risks 
Unemployment insurance 

. Conclusions of the Joint Meeting of the 
Medical and Statistical Technical Com- 
missions. 


AYN 


The report of the Secretary General in- 
cluded a summary of the work of the 
secretariat, the financial situation of the 
organization, a brief review of recent 
social security developments in the Ameri- 
cas, a discussion of child nutrition in rela- 
tion to social security, and a summary of 
investment of social insurance funds. 
These topics were discussed by the dele- 
gates. At the same time various delegates 
described new developments and prob- 
lems in social security in their respective 
countries. 

Each of the other three topics on the 
agenda was referred to a separate com- 
mittee. ‘The committee reports, after dis- 
cussion and amendment by the full Con- 
ference, were later adopted in resolutions. 
In addition, the General Committee con- 
sidered resolutions submitted by the var- 
ious delegations, and these were later 
adopted by the Conference, after discus- 
sion, and, in some cases, amendment. 
A brief summary of the major points of the 
ten resolutions adopted by the Conference 
follows: 


Resolutions 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND INTERNATIONAL 
COLLABORATION.—The Conference adopted 
the view that “it is indispensable that 
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the American nations’ incipient indus- 
trial organization be provided with such 
economic progress and stability as will 
enable them to maintain on a growing 
scale comprehensive social security and 
protection services and to enjoy a satis- 
factory standard of life, and to provide 
them also with wide possibilities of em- 
ployment and sufficient means to give 
their workers the guarantee of improved 
health, nutrition, clothes, housing, and 
general education.” 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES.— 
The Conference expressed ‘its wish that 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States to be held shortly*® should 
consider the immediate development of a 
practical plan of action for the encourage- 
ment of social services in the Americas 
and that, with this object in view, it should 
recommend the most effective means of 
organizing and administering such serv- 
ices; and invites the Permanent Commit- 
tee to cooperate with any body which 
may be established by the Conference of 
American States and to take any action 
which may contribute to putting into 
effective practice the resolutions on this 
subject which may be approved by the 
Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States.” 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE.—The resolution passed 
by the Conference on employment service 
and unemployment insurance noted: 


That while there do not exist in many Latin 
American countries, at the present moment, mass 
unemployment problems requiring the adoption 
of emergency measures, it is nevertheless de- 
sirable to undertake in each country studies 
necessary to the introduction of a compulsory 
unemployment insurance system in accordance 
with its needs; 

That efforts should be made to give unemploy- 
ment insurance the appropriate and necessary 


3 This Conference convened March 30, 1948 at Bogota. 


scope, as part of a general social security system, 
so as to ensure all due safeguards for the social 
interests of the worker and his family; 

That the fundamental basis of a sound unem- 
ployment insurance system consists in the exist- 
ence of a national employment service offering 
suitable employment to the workers. .. . 

The Conference recommended ‘“‘to the 
American countries the establishment of a 
national employment service in order to 
bring together workers and employers and 
to enable them to become acquainted with 
and solve their respective employment 
problems. Such national employment 
service must also be utilized for: the com- 
pilation of information concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment; the occupational 
and geographical mobility of manpower; 
the collaboration with social insurance 
institutions, and the study and coordina- 
tion of the general problems of national 
employment.” 

The Conference also adopted a series of 
general principles on unemployment in- 
surance. 

INSURANCE OF OCCUPATIONAL RISKS.— 
The resolution adopted by the Conference 
on workmen’s compensation covers a 
number of points, such as the inclusion of 
all employed persons under the program, 
standards for determination of adequate 
cash benefits and medical services, meas- 
ures for prevention of accidents and reha- 
bilitation, and administration of the pro- 
gram. The resolution drew “‘the special 
attention of the Governments of the coun- 
tries of America to the recommendation 
formulated at the First Session of the Con- 
ference in Santiago, Chile, that they 
‘should promote legislation to establish 
social insurance against industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases and an 
organization for systematic prevention.’ ”” 

The Conference requested the Inter- 
American Committee on Social Security 
‘to institute a study among the American 
countries regarding the unification of 
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occupational injury insurance with social 
insurance, in order that, with a full 
knowledge of the subject, the Conference 
may adopt a recommendation concerning 
the much needed systematization of social 
insurance in accordance with facts and 
practice.” 

EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKERS.—The Conference re- 
peated the resolution adopted in 1942 
that “it is urgent to extend the scope of 
social insurance to include agricultural 
workers.” 

STATISTICS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE.—The 
Conference approved, in principle, the 
conclusions submitted by the Medical and 
Statistical Commissions * and voted that 
the Commissions should carry on their 
work with a view to the preparation of a 
general basic plan of social security sta- 
tistics for submission to the next Con- 
ference. 

STATISTICS OF SOCIAL INSURANCE AND 
THE 1950 CENSUS OF THE AMERICAS.— 
The Conference recommended “‘to the 
Governments of the American countries 
the desirability of taking advantage of the 
census agreed upon in Washington at 
the meeting of the Inter-American Sta- 


tistical Institute in September 1947, with - 


the object of obtaining the necessary 
minimum data for the elaboration of social 
security statistics’ and that “‘the Statisti- 
cal Technical Commission should seek 
the necessary cooperation of the Coordi- 
nating Board of the Committee on the 
1950 Census of the Americas of the Inter- 
American Statistical Institute which was 
agreed upon in Washington.” 
STANDARDIZATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
TERMINOLOGY.— [he Conference requested 
“the Inter-American Committee on Social 
Security to study, for inclusion in the 


4 See Cohen, Wilbur F., ‘‘Meeting of the Medical 
and Statistical Commissions of the Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security,’ Department of State 
Bulletin, February 23, 1947, pp. 337-339. 


agenda of the next Conference, the ques- 
tion of the standardization of American 
social security terminology, bringing the 
various terms used into uniformity and 
giving the equivalent of each in the four 
official languages of the Conference.” 

CooRDINATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY SERV- 
ICES WITH PUBLIC SOCIAL SERVICES.— [he 
resolution adopted by the Conference on 
Coordination of Social Security Services 
with Public Social Services noted: 

That in view of the comprehensive character of 
the aims of social security, it is indispensable to 
arrange for the coordination of its services with 
public services pursuing similar objects; 

That this coordination should relate not only to 
the classical aspects of public welfare, such as the 
development of assistance institutions, the struggle 
against social diseases, the prevention of risks and 
the spread of rules of health, but also to the 
principle of maintaining the continuity of benefit 
and of the right to benefit from public services 
when insurance benefit ceases or cannot be 
allowed; 

And that the efficiency of social security measures 
depends to a large extent on coordinated action of 
this sort and in other equally important aspects of 
social insurance and public administration. 


The Conference resolved that considera- 
tion be given by a future Conference “‘to 
the question of the bases, scope and 
methods of coordination of social insurance 
services with Government services pur- 
suing similar objects; and that this question 
should include a sufficiently comprehen- 
sive study of questions connected with the 
maintenance of medical benefit in cases 
where that provided by social security 
institutions to insured persons and their 
families ceases or is not due.” 

PRINCIPLE OF TRIPARTITE REPRESENTA- 
TION AT THE SESSIONS OF THE CONFER- 
ENCE.—Ihe Conference adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring “‘its entire confidence in the 
pacific solution of social problems by means 
of the agreement resulting from the neces- 
sary cooperation of Governments, workers, 
and employers and, at the same time, 
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advocates that as far as possible there 
should be adopted for the composition of 
its own sessions the tripartite system which, 
in the end, has made possible the ex- 
traordinary realizations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in the field of 
social justice.” 


Third meeting of Inter-American Committee on 
Social Security 


During the Conference, the third meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Committee 
on Social Security took place. The Com- 
mittee is generally responsible for handling 
the business and administrative aspects 
necessary for effectuating the work of the 
Conference and of carrying out the work 
of the organization between conferences. 

Among the important actions taken by 
the Committee were adoption of a budget 
of $30,000 for 1948; agreement to convene 
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the Medical and Statistical Technical 
Commissions in 1948; and publication of a 
new edition of the Inter-American Handbook 
of Social Security Institutions. 

The Committee re-elected Mr. Altmeyer 
as chairman of the Committee. Senor 
Antonio Diaz Lombardo, Director General 
of the Mexican Institute of Social Security, 
was elected vice chairman. 

The Executive Body, which acts for the 
Committee during intervals between its 
sessions, was elected by the Committee. 
The four elected members were Dr. 
Helvecio Xavier Lopes of Brazil; Senor 
Nicasio Silverio of Cuba; Sefor Edgardo 
Rebagliati of Peru; and Senor Amadeo 
Almada of Uruguay. The chairman and 
vice chairman also are members of the 
Executive Body. 

It was agreed to hold the next Confer- 
ence at Bogota, Colombia. 


Ismael Gonzalez Arévalo 


Ambassador of Guatemala and Representative on the. 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union 


Dr. IsMAEL GonzALEZ AREVALO, the new 
Guatemalan Ambassador to the United 
States and Representative on the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
was born in Guatemala City on September 
255 1905: 

After studying law at the University of 
San Carlos there and receiving his doc- 
torate from the Sorbonne, Dr. Gonzalez 
worked with the Institute of Comparative 
Law in Paris. From 1930 to 1931 he 
served as president of the Guatemalan Law 
Students’ Association. 


As a diplomat, Dr. Gonzalez has had an 
interesting and varied career. His first 
assignment was Paris, where he remained 
for eight years, from 1931 to 1939, first as 
Secretary of the Guatemalan Consulate 
General (1931-1933), and later as First 
Secretary of the Guatemalan Legation 
(1933-1939). He also served as delegate 
to the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
between 1937 and 1939. 

In 1940 Dr. Gonzalez was appointed 
Chargé d’Affaires of Guatemala in Lon- 
don. He held this post until 1945, acting 
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at the same time as Chargé d’Affaires of 
Nicaragua. Returning to his native land 
in 1945, he served for a short time as 
Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs and as 
Secretary General to the President. In 
1946 he went to Peru as Minister of 
Guatemala, remaining there until 1947. 

It is interesting to note that, while in 
London, Dr. Gonzalez collaborated with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

Dr. Gonzalez also represented his coun- 
try as a delegate to the Inter-American 
Conference on Continental Peace and 
Security in Rio de Janeiro and as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary on a special mission to Chile. He 


was recently appointed Ambassador to the 
United States, and presented his creden- 
tials to President Truman on March 15, 
1948. 

Aside from his diplomatic activities, Dr. 
Gonzalez is the author of two books on 
law, written in collaboration with the 
Paris Institute of Comparative Law: Droits 
Juridiques de la Femme en Droit Contemporaine 
and Constitutions d’ Europe. He has been 
the editor of several periodicals in Guate- 
mala. 

Dr. Gonzalez is a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor. He was married 


in 1938 to Faustina Bianchi and has three 
children. 





Enrique Finot 


Ambassador, Representative of Bolivia on the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union 


On March 8, 1948, Dr. Enrique Finot, 
Bolivia’s new representative on the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union, 
took his place at the great oval table 
around which the Board holds its meetings. 
This is the second time that he has been 
a member, for he served on the Board 
from December 1932 to July 1936 while 
he was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Bolivia to the United 
States. 

Dr. Finot was born in Santa Cruz de la 
Sierra in 1892, and graduated from the 
University of Chuquisaca with a degree 
in education. Since entering his coun- 


try’s foreign service in 1918, he has been 
chief of mission as Chargé d’Affaires, Min- 





ister Plenipotentiary, or Ambassador in 
Peru, Chile, the United States, Argentina, 
Mexico, and Brazil. In addition he has 
headed special missions (with the rank of 
ambassador) to Cuba, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, and Mexico. Furthermore, Dr. Fi- 
not has represented Bolivia at a long list of 
international gatherings. These include, 
to mention only a few, the conferences on 
the Chaco question held at Washington 
in 1930-31 and at Buenos Aires in 1938, 
the Inter-American Conference on the 
Consolidation of Peace held in Buenos 
Aires (1936), and the Second Meeting 
of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at 
Habana (1940). In 1933 he was Bolivia’s 
delegate to the League of Nations and in 
1936 and 1937 he was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Dr. Finot is also well known as a learned 
historian and author. His books on his- 
tory, literature, and international law 
include: Bolivar Pacifista; Historia de la 
Conquista del Oriente Boliviano; La Cuestion 
del Chaco; Historia de la Literatura Boli- 
viana; La Cultura Colonial en el Alto Pert; 
and Nueva Historia de Bolivia. He has also 
been owner or editor of a number of im- 
portant newspapers. 

The new representative is a correspond- 
ing member of the Spanish Academy of 
Letters, President of the Bolivian Academy 
of History, and an honorary member of 
learned societies in many countries. He 
holds decorations from Bolivia, Chile, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Cuba, Mexico, Panama, 
the Dominican Republic, Belgium, Po- 
land, Ecuador, and Peru. 


Ernesto Jaén Guardia 


Ambassador of Panama and Representative on the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union 


On February 20, 1948, Senor Ernesto 
Jaén Guardia arrived in Washington to 
take up his duties for the second time as 
Panama’s Ambassador to the United 
States and representative on the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union. 
The new Ambassador was born in 
Anton, Province of Coclé, Panama, on 
December 22, 1895. He went to school 
in Panama City, and received his higher 
education at the University of Michigan 
and the University of Illinois, graduating 
from the latter in 1921 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Architectural En- 
gineering. For the next fourteen years he 
practiced engineering in the United States, 
Panama, and the Canal Zone. He served 
in 1935-36 as Director of the Vocational 
School of Panama; in 1936-37 as Chief of 
the Internal Revenue Office; in 1937-38 
as Superintendent of Santo Tomas Hos- 
pital; and in 1938-40 as Secretary of 
Health, Welfare, and Public Works. 
Senor Jaén Guardia was appointed 
special ambassador of his country to 
attend the inauguration ceremonies of 
the President of Mexico on December 1, 
1940, and following that occasion he was 
designated Minister of Panama in Mexico. 
On October 9, 1941, he served as Presi- 
dent of Panama for three hours, and 
thereafter was named Ambassador to the 
United States. He held the latter post 
until March 1943, when his health forced 
him to resign. Returning to Panama in 
February 1944, he again took up the 





In April 1945 
he was named General Director of Con- 
struction for the Panama Bank of Urban- 
ization and Rehabilitation, and one year 
later became Chief Highway Engineer of 


practice of his profession. 


the Ministry of Public Works. He served 
in this last capacity until February of this 
year, when he was again named Ambas- 
sador to the United States. 

Sefior Jaén Guardia was received by 
Secretary of State Marshall on March 2, 
and on March 19 presented his letters of 
credence to President Truman. 
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Paula Alegria 


A Mexican Woman and Her Career 


OPAL GOODEN 


WirH that keen sense of knowing how to 
combine tradition and modern ways, 
Mexico has selected one of its most 
distinguished educators, who is also one 
of its outstanding women leaders, to help 
put Mexico’s mark on the world educa- 
tional efforts of Unesco. She is Dr. Paula 
Alegria, historian, professor, writer, social 
worker, public servant, and good friend 
of many persons in the United States and 
Europe as well as in her own country. 

The Mexican Government asked Paula 
Alegria to go to Paris for the second time 
within a year to serve, with diplomatic 
rank, as Secretary of Mexico’s Permanent 
Representation to Unesco. Between now 
and the third UNnrEsco conference scheduled 
for Lebanon in November she will work 
with the Mexican Embassy and the UNEsco 
secretariat in Paris preparing the way for 
the smooth functioning of the Mexican 
delegation at the world sessions. Last year 
she had a similar assignment which took 
her to both London and Paris but she was 
called home in September to help organize 
arrangements in Mexico City, where the 
second Unesco conference was held. 

Following the Mexico City meeting in 
1947 the Government authorized a Mex- 
ican Permanent Commission for UNEsco 
similar to the United States National 
Commission. The roster includes some 
of the most illustrious names in cultural 
and scientific affairs in Mexico today, 
and to this Permanent Commission Paula 
Alegria was named a member-at-large. 
She is the only woman member. 

For all her titles and honors Paula 
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PAULA ALEGRIA 


Alegria is the kind of person friends greet 
with pleasure and leave reluctantly be- 
cause she is good company. She speaks 
with that soft musical quality so many 
Mexicans have, and her laughter is warm 
and friendly. Her smile begins in her 
eyes and lights her whole face. With a 
minimum of lost motion she knows how 
to organize her own energies and other 
people’s to get things done. She gives 
the impression of great reserves of mental 
and spiritual strength, disciplined but not 
de-humanized. 

Paula Alegria’s roots are Mexican though 
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by no means provincial. She was born 
in Mexico City, the second of three chil- 
dren, and attended school there, graduat- 
ing from the National University. Her 
father was a career Government servant 
who held high positions in the Ministry 
of the Treasury. She grew up in an at- 
mosphere of respect for scholarship, devo- 
tion to public service, and appreciation of 
Mexico’s cultural heritage. Her home in 
Mexico City, which she shares witha friend, 
is a beautifully furnished modern apart- 
ment overlooking the famed Monument 
to the Mexican Revolution. 

For as long as she can remember, Paula 
Alegria says, bistory—Mexican history in 
particular—has been her special interest. 
No ivory-tower thinker, she regards _his- 
tory specialization as a working tool which 
puts immediate activities into focus and 
lends perspective to the future. She can 
think of no incident or individual respon- 
sible for awakening her curiosity about 
Mexico’s ancient and more recent past— 
nothing except the riddle of Mexico it- 
self. In 1936 she received her Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in Mexican history 
from the National University, but for a 
number of years she had been teaching 
history in the secondary schools. 

A Rockefeller fellowship to study social 
work in the United States gave Paula 
Alegria a new approach to education. 
She selected Tulane University because 
she felt that the South’s social problems 
were more nearly comparable to Mexico’s 
than those of New York or Chicago. At 
Tulane from 1937 to 1939 she acquired 
many steadfast friends, a skill in under- 
standing the Southern accent, and a 
Master of Arts degree in social work. Her 
thesis was on juvenile delinquency in 
Mexico. 

European travel and study were to come 
next but war interrupted. She reached 
Paris in July 1939 only to find soon that 


she could not go ahead with her plans to 
study social work in London that fall. 

Back in Mexico the way was opened for 
a new kind of teaching career when Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho appointed Paula 
Alegria to be Chief of the Division of 
Women and Children in the National De- 
partment of Labor. This was her first 
administrative position, but her friends 
were confident that Paula had a backlog 
of ideas and knew where she was going. 
In the six years from 1940 to 1946 while 
she was the Chief, she enlarged the activi- 
ties of the Division, raised the professional 
standards of the staff, and directed the 
work emphasis toward concern for women 
and child workers as individuals with dig- 
nity and family ties, as well as with legal 
rights. 

During the war years the Mexican au- 
thorities asked the Division of Women and 
Children to help resolve some of the family 
difficulties which followed in the wake of 
the large-scale movement of laborers from 
Mexico to work on farms and railroads in 
the United States. Though this was en- 
tirely social work and not the business for 
which the Division was created, Paula 
Alegria and her staff accepted the added 
responsibility willingly. Problems must 
be met in terms of people, according to the 
Alegria philosophy of government, and 
she recognized that in this emergency the 
Division of Women and Children was one 
agency with enough experience to under- 
stand the problems faced by the wives 
and families left at home by the men 
while they worked out their contracts in 
the United States. 

Her work in the Labor Department 
brought Paula Alegria international recog- 
nition. In government labor administra- 
tive circles her ideas and collaboration 
were sought by other Western Hemisphere 
officials. She attended a Pan American 
Child Congress and two International 
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Labor Organization conferences, serving 
on special committees and contributing her 
experience to some of the between-con- 
ference work carried on by the Ito. 
Several times she has been invited and 
urged to join the ILo secretariat as a 
Latin American specialist but so far has 
declined. She says that Mexico, not 
Montreal or Geneva, is where she wants to 
live. 

Politics and teaching had a place in 
those crowded six years from 1940 and 
often the two interests overlapped. At 
the National University she was known 
as a professor of history in the Faculty of 
Philosophy. She is on leave of absence 
from the University now while in Paris. 
Her association with the University kept 
her in close touch with the academic 
world while she carried administrative 
responsibility in the Labor Department. 
It also brought her into leadership of a 
stimulating group of progressive younger 
women teachers and mature students who 
saw no reason for Mexican women staying 
out of politics until they win the vote. 

This small group of women, drawn to 
each other at the University, became a 
spearhead of popular political education 
in and near Mexico City. They sent 
speakers from their own group to workers’ 
meetings, helped strengthen labor unions 
with women members, and used various 
devices to teach the fundamentals of 
democratic government to the women who 
will some day have national suffrage. 

‘‘Women must be willing to take political 
responsibility if they expect to be citizens 
in a democracy. And the women of 
Mexico must train themselves to use the 
vote for social progress,” Paula Alegria 
has said many times. She is not afraid to 
demonstrate what she means. Besides 
working with the informal group of poli- 


tically alert women at the University, for 
the year 1940 she served as Federal Dis- 
trict chairman of the women’s division of 
the National Revolutionary Party (PRM). 
The position carries with it the right to 
voice and vote in the executive committee 
of the party, where policy decisions are 
made. 

Many of Paula Alegria’s admirers insist 
that she is at her best as a speaker. In a 
village plaza or in the great Palace of 
Fine Arts the audience is hers once she 
begins to speak. The clarity and force 
with which she transmits ideas give her 
listeners a feast of both bread and cake. 
Her English and French are fluent but her 
Spanish is eloquent. 

As for writing, aside from numerous 
articles, she has made two unique contri- 
butions to the history of education. One 
was a book on women’s education in 
Mexico from the Aztecs to the present 
(Educactén de la mujer en México, 1930), 
and the other a study of Mexican educa- 
tion before and after the conquest (Educacién 
en México antes y después de la conquasta, 
1937). Last year while in London she 
completed a manual of social work which 
is already in use as a text and reference 
in social work schools in Mexico. 

At home in Mexico or on the larger 
scene of Western Hemisphere and world 
cooperation, Paula Alegria’s influence ex- 
tends beyond the limits of any immediate 
assignment. She sees, and helps others 
see, the connection between the job at 
hand and the democratic ends which will 
be served. Perhaps that is because, as one 
of her best friends who has watched her 
career from close range in Mexico, the 
United States, and Europe observed re- 
cently, ‘No matter what Paula does, 
always she is the teacher, and in Mexico 
the teacher holds the key to democracy.” 


Travel While You Study 


BETTY WILSON 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


As United States schools and colleges close 
their doors next month for the summer 
vacation, many of their students and 
teachers will hurry from campus to airport 
en route to Latin America. The end-of- 
June trek which was first noted a few years 
ago has by now become an established tra- 
dition among those interested in Spanish or 
Spanish-American culture, and in 1948 any 
number of opportunities, ranging from 
Monterrey, in northern Mexico, to Lima, 
Peru, and from the Generation of 98 to 
Inca archeology, are available to 
Hispanic-minded summer students. 
Fourteen Latin American institutions are 
offering a great variety of programs this 
year, and for the practical it is good to 
know that the intellectual benefits gained 
through study south of the border can 
frequently be translated into credits that 
will be honored by United States colleges. 
In addition, eight American universities 
and other schools are offering summer 
terms in Mexico, Guatemala, and Cuba. 
Several educational tours have been 
scheduled, some of which include long 
stopovers for attendance at one or another 
of the summer schools. Even lack of 
knowledge of the language need not debar 
the student interested in Latin American 
arts, civilization, or science, or simply in 
traveling through strange lands, for many 
of the schools offer courses in English, and 
all of them emphasize the teaching of 
Spanish. As might be expected, by far the 
ereater number of sessions are in liberal- 
arts courses, but there are several invitations 
open to fine-arts students, a group of 
occupational therapists will make a study- 
tour of Mexico, and one school offers a 


medical course. The advantages of the 
widespread desire to learn about the other 
American countries at first hand indicated 
by this extensive schedule are incalculable, 
both to the students individually and to the 
future of hemispheric cooperation. 

Several newcomers may be counted this 
year among the summer sessions in Latin 
America. The University of San Marcos, 
of Peru, is reopening its summer school for 
the first time since the war. The Uni- 
versity of Costa Rica expects to hold its first 
independent summer session in 1948, and 
has divided its courses into two groups— 
one for those with only a slight background 
in Spanish, and the other for students 
possessing a firm grasp of the language. 
College Year in Mexico is presenting a 
three-month term at Cuernavaca, with a 
wide range of courses, most of which are 
given in English. This new institution will 
also offer, beginning in the fall, a regular 
academic year for United States students. 
It is patterned after American residential 
colleges. 

Not surprisingly, the list of summer 
sessions shows that the greatest number are 
in various parts of Mexico, nearest neigh- 
bor of the United States. Below they are 
grouped by region. It should be remem- 
bered that the teaching of Spanish, even 
where not mentioned specifically, is in- 
cluded in the curriculum of every school. 


Mexico 


The oldest summer school primarily for 
foreign students is that of the National 
University of Mexico, established in 1921. 
This year’s session will be held from July 1 
to August 14, and will offer both graduate 
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and undergraduate courses. Credits from 
this institution are generally recognized 
throughout the United States. The curri- 
culum includes elementary, intermediate, 
and advanced Spanish, and other courses 
in various phases of the language and 
literature of Spain and Spanish America. 
Of particular interest are the courses deal- 
ing with Mexico—art, handicrafts, music, 
history, folklore, archeology, sociology, 
and native languages. Most of the courses 
of the National University are conducted 
in Spanish. 

Also in the capital is Mexico City College, 
which last year offered all its courses in 
English. In the 1948 summer session, 





SCHOOL¥ ENTRANCE _IN 


Pama CUERNAVACA Yigal 


Spanish colonial influence Fis 

strong in old Cuernavaca, 

Mexico, extending from the 

historic Cortés Palace to the 

wrought-iron gate of this public 
school. 
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which will run from June 23 to August 27, 
about half will be given in Spanish. 
Classes will be held in literature, educa- 
tion, fine arts, geography, geology, music, 
and the social sciences. The Centro de 
Estudios Universitarios of the College offers 
graduate degrees. Cooperating institu- 
tions are the University of Notre Dame, 
Mississippi Southern College, and George 
Peabody College. 

The only United States institution to hold 
a regular session in Mexico City is Texas 
Technological College. The program— 
Spanish civilization in Mexico—is especi- 
ally designed for teachers and education 
students. The session will run between 
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July 21 and August 28, and is limited to 
20 students. 

A combination tour and summer term 
is offered by Ball State Teachers College 
(Indiana). The only course 
Spanish conversation, and one year of 
college Spanish is required. Headquarters 
will be in Mexico City, and weekend trips 
as far as Guadalajara are planned. The 
dates are July 19 to August 20. 

A number of schools, both Mexican and 
United States, have scheduled sessions in 
the northern city of Saltillo. The Escuela 
Interamericana de Verano places particu- 
lar emphasis on the teaching of conversa- 
tional Spanish. Besides classroom instruc- 
tion, each student will receive three hours 
daily of conversation practice with a 
private tutor. Of the other courses— 
literature, Spanish shorthand and business 
correspondence, folklore, and music— 
some will be given in Spanish and others 
in English. This session will run from 
July 5 to August 14. 

The International Academy of Spanish, 
also at Saltillo, will offer courses on an 


given is 


undergraduate level to a group of not 
more than 100 students, between June 28 
and August 6. At least one year’s pre- 
vious study of Spanish is recommended, 
and students will have the opportunity of 
two hours of informal conversation a day 
with individual tutors. The curriculum 
includes Mexican literature, art apprecia- 
tion, history of Mexico, and Mexican 
songs and dances. 

The Texas State College for Women will 
hold its eighth summer term in Saltillo 
from July 15 to August 25. Undergrad- 
uate students of this school live in private 
Mexican homes, and thus are able to 
practice their Spanish and to participate 
in the life of the community. The courses, 
in addition to formal Spanish and con- 
versation, are Mexican folklore, literature, 
and civilization. An interesting graduate 


program is the inter-American workshop 
for teachers of Spanish and those who 
teach English to Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents. 

No regular summer session is planned by 
the University School of Fine Arts, in 
San Miguel de Allende, but students of art 
may register the first of any month. The 
old convent that is the site of the school 
was remodeled ten years ago to provide 
adequate facilities for the study of figure 
and landscape painting, fresco, sculpture, 
woodcarving, lithography, photography, 
ceramics, and weaving. Instruction is 
given in both Spanish and English, and 
daily classes are held for beginners in 
Spanish. The school offers a master’s 
degree. 

Mexico’s northern metropolis, Monter- 
rey, is the seat of the Instituto Tecnoldgico 
y de Estudios Superiores, which is holding 
its summer school between July 5 and 
August 20. A special feature of this school 
is a series of lectures by distinguished 
Mexicans, among them the philosopher 
José Vasconcelos and the painter Orozco. 
The liberal-arts program includes history, 
philosophy, sociology, and arts, as well 
as Spanish language and literature. 

Two American colleges—Sam Houston 
State Teachers College (Texas) and the 
University of Kentucky—are holding forth 
at Puebla. The Sam Houston summer 
school will be held in cooperation with 
the University of Puebla and instructors 
have been selected from the faculties of 
both institutions. The session runs from 
June 7 to July 17, and enrollment is limited 
to 60. The program includes Spanish, 
English, Mexican history, American gov- 
ernment, comparative government, and 
geography of Latin America. 

As the University of Kentucky course 
deals with Spanish and its literature, one 
year’s study of the language, on a college 
level, is a prerequisite. The session will 
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be held from June 21 to August 14, and 
the subjects covered are intermediate and 
advanced Spanish, conversation, Spanish 
novel and drama, and Spanish-American 
literature. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
is plunging deep into southern Mexico for 
its summer school at Oaxaca. Courses in 
Spanish, with emphasis on conversation, 
water-color or oil painting, handicrafts, 
advanced study of Mexican civilization, 
and several graduate courses will be given. 
Field trips within the city and in the 
archeologically rich surrounding regions 
are special features of this session, which 
will be held between July 12 and August 20 
in cooperation with the Instituto Aut6nomo 
de Ciencias y Artes, of Oaxaca. 

College Year in Mexico is a new project 
of the extension service of the National 
University, and all credits will be given 
by that institution. The session, which 
will be held at Cuernavaca, will open 
June 14 and close September 1. The 
program scheduled is a liberal-arts cur- 
riculum emphasizing economics, business 
law, art, and archaeology of Mexico and 
Latin America. 

i The University of Michoacan, in the 
colonial city of Morelia, will open its 
doors for the second season to United 
States students. The session, 
cooperation with Roosevelt College, of 
Chicago, and H. Sophie Newcomb Col- 
lege, of New Orleans, runs from July5 to 
August 13. Courses will be held in 
Spanish, literature of Spain and Spanish 
America, history of Mexico, and Latin 
American civilization. Undergraduates of 
the university will assist United States 
students in conversation practice. A 55- 
day tour of Mexico, sponsored by Rock- 
ford College, will include this summer 
session in its itinerary. The tour leaves 
from Chicago on June 26, and after the 
close of the term in Morelia, will spend a 


given in 


week in Mexico City. Weekend trips 
during the session are planned. 

The Mexican Art Workshop, located at 
the village of Ajijic, on Lake Chapala, 
combines art study with the experience of 
living in a small Mexican community. 
Limited to 14 members, this session per- 
mits great freedom in choice of techniques 
and individual projects, and students will 
determine their own daily routine. Two 
permanent instructors are in charge of 
studio activities, and well-known Mexican 
artists will participate in the program 
through lectures and criticism. During 
the term—July 15 to August 15—excur- 
sions will be taken to Tarascan Indian 
villages and visits made to musuems and 
art centers in nearby Guadalajara. 
Through the various activities students 
will have constant opportunity to practice 
their Spanish. 

One of the University of Houston’s 
International Study Centers will travel 
through Mexico. The Mexico-Guatemala 
tour will make its Mexican headquarters 
in the capital, and offers a number of 
field trips within the city, and weekend 
visits to Nochimilco, Teotihuacan, Cuer- 
navaca, and ‘Taxco, before moving on to 
Guatemala City. The courses given are 
on contemporary problems of Mexico and 
contemporary civilization of Guatemala. 
The tour will begin July 19 and conclude 
August 23. 

Of the four educational tours planned 
by the International School of Art of 
New York, three are in Mexico. Except 
for the Junior Group, a tour especially 
arranged to acquaint teen-agers with a 
country different in many ways from 
their own, the tours are divided into two 
sections—craft surveys in outlying towns 
and a workshop in Mexico City. Credits 
will be granted by the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. The first tour, which 
starts on June 14, includes a survey of 
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folk art beginning at Guadalajara, and 
covering pottery workshops, glass and 
silver factories, and weaving studios in 
and near that city and proceeding to the 
lacquer town of Uruapan and craft cen- 
ters of Patzcuaro, Morelia, and ‘Toluca. 
In Mexico City, four weeks will be de- 
voted to work in painting or sculpture, 
and to lectures by specialists of the Na- 
University and the School of 
A session for occupational 


tional 
Anthropology. 
therapists is designed to acquaint them 
with Mexican handicrafts and give them 
some insight into the problems of persons 
of foreign parentage. This tour also be- 
gins with a craft survey in the Guadalajara 
region, and then continues to the capital 
for conferences with leading occupational 
therapists, and to Taxco. It runs from 
August 1 to August 24. The dates for 
the Junior Group are June 7—July 5. 

The community-service activities of the 
American Friends Service Committee are 
based on the premise that through daily 
association and cooperative work one can 
best gain an understanding of the people, 
their customs, and their life. Group mem- 
bers are expected to work hard and faith- 
fully on the recreation, education, and 
health projects in Mexican towns and 
villages. A training institute for all par- 
ticipants will be held at the town of Tama- 
tan, in the state of Tamaulipas, June 27— 
30, and work at the six projects will begin 
on June 30. From August 14 to 18 a semi- 
nar will be held in Mexico City. Lessons 
in Spanish, for which college credit can be 
given, will be available at one project, that 
in Saltillo. 

A number of tours have been scheduled 
by various organizations. The National 
Education Association will again conduct 
tours! of about three weeks for its members, 
three of which are to Mexico via the Pan 


1 See ‘‘ Teacher Travelers,’ by Paul H. Rinsel and 
Nadine Golladay, BULLETIN, November 1947. 
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GOLD PENDANT FOUND AT MONTE 
ALBAN, MEXICO 


The ruins of Monte Alban, seven miles southwest 
of Oaxaca, have yielded fabulous treasures of the 
ancient Zapotec civilization. This piece is one of 
the most perfect known specimens of the sophisti- 
cated and painstaking Zapotec jeweler’s art. 
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PAN AMERICAN UNION 


IN THE CLASSIC MANNER 


On the University of Habana campus, academic serenity reigns over modern buildings and tropical 
gardens. 


American Highway. Stops will be made 
at points of interest along the road to 
Mexico City, and also at Cholula, Puebla, 
Cuernavaca, and Taxco, south of the 
capital. The other NEA tours are to 
Cuba and to the West Indies. A group 
of six for each of two tours (July 1-19 and 
July 31—August 17) will be sponsored by 
Blackstone College for Girls. Using Mex- 
ico City as headquarters, these groups will 
travel in all directions. The Bureau of 
University Travel tour will begin on July 7 
and end July 28. Two long motor trips 
from Mexico City will include stops at a 
number of places of interest. Macalester 
Caravan, a group of 44 sponsored by 
Macalester College and leaving from St. 
Paul, will begin a 28-day motor tour on 
August 15. As the group is limited, prefer- 
ence will be given to students of Spanish, 


art, international relations, and the social 
sciences.” 


Cuba 


The eighth session of the University of 
Habana summer school will run between 
July 5 and August 14. The comprehen- 
sive list of courses includes history, litera- 
ture, the social sciences, flora and fauna 
of Cuba, mathematics, chemistry, music, 
Instruction at 
this school is given both in Spanish and in 
English, and a master’s degree is offered. 
Advanced courses are given in medicine, 


and modern languages. 


2 Since this article was written, several additional 
educational tours have been announced. These include 
American Youth Hostel cycling tours to Mexico and to 
Central and South America, Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living tours to Mexico and to Peru, the Adven- 
ture Trails tour of Mexico, Bradford Mexico Travel 
Tours, and a Michigan Summer Study Group which 
will attend the summer session at Mexico City College. 


TRAVEL WHILE 


dentistry, education, agriculture, the teach- 
ing of English, and physical education. 

The Cuban section of the University 
of Houston International Study Centers 
will operate in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Habana. 
ary civilization of Cuba, Spanish, and 
problems of Mexico are scheduled, and 
fifteen field trips will be made within 
Habana. Longer weekend trips will be 
made to Pinar del Rio and the Vinales 
Valley, Matanzas and Varadero Beach, 
and Trinidad and Cienfuegos. 

Four NEA tours of Cuba are planned, 
leaving by boat from Miami. A week will 
be spent in Habana, and excursions over 
the entire island taken by bus. 


Courses in contempor- 


Central America 


The five programs of study offered by 
the University of San Carlos, of Guate- 
mala, should provide courses of interest to 


almost everyone. One program is in- 
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tended for students with only a slight 
knowledge of Spanish, and includes study 
of grammar, vocabulary, and _ simple 
reading. Another, on Central American 
history and Guatemalan literature is 
given entirely in English and will meet 
between July 26 and August 14. A second 
short course includes Spanish grammar 
and conversation and a survey of Guate- 
malan life. A program requiring a good 
background in Spanish offers advanced 
studies of the language, Spanish and Cen- 
tral American literature, Central American 
geography, economics and trade, Latin 
American institutions, inter-American re- 
lations, Guatemalan folklore, Maya civy- 
ilization, the Maya-Quiché language, and 
anthropology. The Romance-language 
department will offer a summary of French 
literature. The dates for the regular ses- 
sion are July 1 to August 14. 

For the fourth summer an educational 


tour of Central America will be conducted 





Courtesy of the Escuela Normal de Senoritas, Guatemala 


RECALLING GUATEMALAN LEGEND 


The Indian ballet-drama Quiché Achi, by Carlos Girén Cerna, was presented for summer students last 
year by the drama classes of the University of San Carlos and of the Central Normal School for Girls. 
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by Dr. Nora B. Thompson, of Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Thompson’s tour is 
again planned around the summer school 
of the University of San Carlos, but mem- 
bers need not attend the session. They 
may join the group on June 20 at Mexico 
City, for a tour of the Guatemalan high- 
lands; on June 28 at Guatemala City; on 
July 2, when classes open at San Carlos; 
or on July 21. Before, during, and after 
the session, places of historical and artistic 
importance will be visited. On August 
18, the group will leave for a one-week 
seminar, including lectures by prominent 
Hondurans, at Tegucigalpa, and the tour 
will end at San José, Costa Rica. 

One tour of the International School of 
Art will be made to Guatemala during 
July 28—-August 25. Five credits will be 
granted by the University of San Carlos 
for completion of the course of craft sur- 
veys and art work in Guatemala City, and 
at Lake Atitlan, Quezaltenango, Chichi- 
castenango, and Antigua. 

The Guatemalan half of the Mexico- 
Guatemala tour of the University of Hous- 
ton will study the contemporary civiliza- 
tion of Guatemala, and make field trips 
within the capital and to Antigua, Lake 
Atitlan, Chichicastenango, Tiquisate, and 
the banana-growing area. This session 
will also be held in cooperation with the 
University of San Carlos. 

All courses of the Florida Southern Col- 
lege session at Antigua, Guatemala, will 
be given in English, and the program is 
confined to the teaching of Spanish. A 
stopover on the way from Miami will 
permit a visit to the Chichén-Itza ruins 
in Yucatan, and other trips will be made 
within Guatemala during the summer. 

In the past, summer sessions in Costa 
Rica have been held by the Inter-American 
Summer University, an organization which 
operated on the campus of the University 
of Costa Rica. This year for the first time 


the University is planning its own sum- 
mer school, to begin on July 1 and con- 
tinue until August 15. The program for 
relative beginners to Spanish will include 
elementary and intermediate studies of 
the language; and that for students with 
an adequate knowledge of the language, 
advanced grammar, philology and _ lin- 
guistics, commercial Spanish, Costa Rican 
and Central American history, inter- 
American relations, Latin American eco- 
nomics, Spanish American culture, and 
folk arts of Costa Rica. A series of lec- 
tures on various aspects of Costa Rican 
life, some given in English, are among the 
special features offered by this university. 


South America 


Those wishing to travel south of Panama 
may choose from three inviting sessions, 
one in Colombia, the others in Peru. A 
tour directed by Professor José Sanchez, of 
the University of Illinois, begins on June 
25 a 70-day air trip to seven Spanish- 
speaking countries, and includes a six- 
week stay in Bogota for the summer session 
of the National University of Colombia. 
Stops will be made in Habana, Cuba; 
Kingston, Jamaica; San José, Costa Rica; 
and at several cities of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, and Colombia. One year’s study 
of Spanish is required. 

In addition to a new one-year course for 
foreign students, which will open on July 
17, the University of San Marcos, of Lima, 
Peru, is offering its first six-week summer 
session in several years. The curriculum 
stresses various facets of Peruvian life— 
literature, history of Peruvian culture, 
archeology, and the background of con- 
temporary Peru—as well as Latin Ameri- 
can literature and Spanish. A reading 
knowledge of Spanish is recommended. 
This session runs from July 5 to August 15. 

A late addition to the list is a session 
organized by the National Tourist Cor- 


TRAVEL WHILE 


MACHU PICCHU, PERU 
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Inca cities were built to last, and the walls of Machu Picchu still summon forth the spirit of the men who 
raised them. Summer students at Lima should not miss an opportunity to visit these famous ruins. 


poration of Peru, under sponsorship of the 
Government. Two separate courses are 
planned, and classes will be held in Lima. 
Included in the program is a four-day trip 
to Cuzco; excursions to other places of 
interest may be made before or after the 
term. Of general interest is the course of 
studies referring to Peru—archeology, 
literature, arts, history, and culture. Oral 
and written Spanish and economic geog- 
raphy of South America are the other 
subjects in this course, which runs from 
July 5 to August 15. A special course in 
tropical medicine will be supplemented by 
laboratory work and field trips. All lec- 
tures will be given in English. This 
course also opens July 5, but closes ten 
days earlier, on August 5. 

The National University of Colombia, 
which initiated its summer school in 1946, 


will hold this year’s session from July 15 
to August 28. Spanish, history, Spanish 
and Spanish-American literature, eco- 
nomics, colonial art and _ architecture, 
modern art, folk dances, archeology, 
sociology, and comparative culture are 
among the courses given. 

Not only will students at these sessions 
reap the advantages of study abroad, but 
they will also have an opportunity to see 
the famous places of the countries they 
visit, for most of the schools feature week- 
end trips to points of interest at moderate 
cost. Transfer of credits to United States 
colleges is possible in most cases, but 
should be arranged in advance with the 
specific institution. 


Complete information about summer schools in Latin 
America may be obtained from the Division of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. 


A Gringo Looks at Tegucigalpa 


ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


Tuis gringo (a United States citizen who 
has wandered south of the border) had 
her first look at the ‘“‘City of the Silver 
Euliss rom: an=sairplane. “ini fact, I 
thought we were going to slice the top off 
at least one hill before we came safely into 
the airport at Toncontin. Teguc! (no- 
body tries to stumble over Tegucigalpa) is 
literally plunked down in the middle of 
a ring of hills and has grown up the sides 
of a number of them. A fine view of the 
attractive city, but a rough walk if you 
live on top! 


1 Pronounced Tay-goose. 





Before the advent of the airplane 
visitors must have had a hard journey 
from the coast, since this is a capital with- 
out a railroad. Only recently, too, has 
there been automobile access, but now a 
fair road connects Teguc with the Inter- 
American Highway route from Texas to 
Panama. Most vital in relieving the iso- 
lation, however, is the fact that the planes 
of three air lines (Pan American, its sub- 
sidiary SAusa, and Taca) daily fight the 
cross-currents that make the landing a 
difficult one. 

TACA, now international, got a good 


Courtesy of F. B. Lamb 


PRESIDENT’S PALACE 


Steep, winding streets, such as the one bordering the presidential palace, are typical of Tegucigalpa. 
which is often called “‘the City of the Silver Hills.” 
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start in the early 30’s when the famed 
Lowell Yerex began to haul not only 
passengers but all kinds of freight from 
one Honduran town to another. 

There is considerable air-line competi- 
tion, even in small matters. TAcA is 
justifiably proud of two red and_ blue 
macaws it displays at the air field. They 
occasionally wander over to the nearby 
Pan Am building, and one day, tired of 
returning them, the Pan Am boys decided 
to display them. They put the birds out 
in front just as passengers were alighting 
from a plane, and stepped back to listen 
for comments. They did a right-about- 
face when the birds, just as the passengers 
reached them, started calling out ““Taca, 
SIDA CARILAG An? 

Back to that first view. I had hardly 
caught my breath (Teguc is 3,200 feet 
above sea level) when we were whirled 
off to a party. Quite typical, I soon 
learned! With recreation limited largely 
to golf at the Country Club and movies 
(for the most part old American films or 
talkies in Spanish), the large foreign colony 
is given to having parties—big parties, 
little parties, cocktail parties, tea parties— 
at the drop of a hat. A high turn-over 
among this ‘social set,’ made up of Em- 
bassy personnel, air-line executives and 
pilots, mine managers, oil representatives, 
and a various miscellany, furnished an 
almost constant party excuse. Even though 
parties are not my special dish (I don’t 
even play bridge), I was properly cha- 
grined when I had to rescue my only little 
‘party hat’ from the bathtub where it was 
serving as a reasonable facsimile of a 
sailboat! 

It was fun to meet the charming 
daughter of President Carfas at a party, 
and she was often present at social func- 
tions of the foreign colony. However, the 
number of prominent Hondurans I met 
was regrettably small, for the Honduran 








Courtesy of F. B. Lamb 


EL MERCADO DE LOS DOLORES 


Here one sees stands piled high with vegetables, 

open meat stalls where freshly-slaughtered cattle 

and pigs are sold, and colorful displays of fragrant 
tropical flowers. 


society of the capital is a tightly knit group 
that opens its ranks to foreigners slowly. 
The educated Hondurans are proud of 
their Spanish descent and proud of the 
colonial development of their country, 
as well as of its modern advances.' 

We soon moved into a big old house on 
La Leona, one of the silver hills. When 
it was nothing but brush and a stone 
quarry a German doctor bought the site 
from President Manuel Bonilla and started 
developing a sanitarium there. Some of 
the buildings housed various Honduran 
government departments at one time. 
But now Dona Chinda, Doctor Walther’s 
widow, rents apartments in the ‘sanitarium’ 


1 See The Cultural Front in Honduras, by James H. 


Webb, Fr., BULLETIN, October 1947, p. 595. 
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Courtesy of F. B. Lamb 


FRANCISCO MORAZAN 


General Francisco Morazan, whose statue stands 
in the Central Plaza of Tegucigalpa, is Honduras’ 
national hero. Because of his great skill as warrior 
and as statesman, Morazan was called upon to 
play a leading role in the turbulent years following 
independence and was President of the Central 
American Federation. 


and the various nearby houses, one of 
which was our new home. And across 
the way, in La Leona Park, President 
Bonilla’s statue watches the children at 
play and the sweethearts who stroll round 
and round the flower-bordered paths and 
pause to gaze off over the rooftops of 
Teguc. 





Life soon settled down to a leisurely 
Central American pace. Our house had 
no screens but insects presented no great 
problem. Our own electric refrigerator 
and Simmons inner-spring mattresses soft- 
ened some difficulties, and fortunately I did 
little struggling with the wood-burning 
cookstove or the stationary washtubs back 
of the house. Two Spanish-speaking In- 
dian girls did the house work for 15 
lempiras each month. A lempira, named 
after an Indian hero in the struggle against 
Spain, is equal to a United States half- 
dollar. Surprisingly enough, half-dollars 
circulate as freely as the Honduran coins, 
having reportedly been brought in by the 
United Fruit Company to meet its payroll. 
Although $7.50 a month for a maid is 
certainly cheap, other prices were not. 
Food, especially the United States cans we 
used to supplement local fare, was high. 
Our own rent was reasonable, but prices 
ranged up to $150 per month (dollars, not 
lempiras). By exercising extreme care we 
kept our monthly electric bill down to 
about $10. The high rate was more 
understandable when we learned that a 
large part of the plant’s output went free to 
government buildings. 

About 7 a. m. a young Honduran with 
his wide-brimmed straw hat set at a rakish 
angle and a spur on one bare foot galloped 
up on horseback with the morning milk 
(which we home-pasteurized). 

The milkman was followed by a stream 
of venders. Indian women, huge round 
baskets on their heads, brought vege- 
tables—beans, cabbages, carrots, toma- 
toes, chiles both red and green, and fruit— 
oranges, limes, bananas, papayas, avo- 
cados. Strawberries were in season all 
year! Other women had fragrant flower 
loads, and I never ceased to marvel at 
gardenias, a few centavos apiece, and big 
bunches of spicy carnations for a dime. 
There were calla lilies and _ tuberoses, 
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gladioli and pansies. During one season 
a wild-looking Indian boy brought purple 
orchids down from the hills for 25 centavos 
a bunch (a dozen or so to the bunch). 
Several times a month a vender brought 
big sacks of rice, dry beans, and potatoes 
to the door. And wood for the stove, too, 
was delivered to the door and stacked 
inside while the little donkeys waited 
patiently. At noon a little girl brought 
fresh tortillas made of ground boiled corn; 
these serve the Hondurans as bread. I 
soon learned to steer clear of the actual 
purchasing of these various articles, for 
haggling over the pennies is an essential 
(but time-consuming) feature of each 
transaction. 

In Teguc, at the foot of our rough, steep, 
winding stone street, fresh fish and lobsters 
flown in from the coast were sold at the 
pescadertia. Various grocery stores, one 
run by an American, offered cans and 
staples. But El Mercado de los Dolores, 
the main market, was the most intriguing 
place of all. Here one saw a color sym- 
phony in the stalls piled high with vege- 
tables; the heavy tropical fragrance of the 
flower section was almost too strong; and 
the open meat stalls displayed freshly 
slaughtered cattle, pigs, and an occasional 
goat. In addition, novelties and _ hard- 
ware, simple clothing, woven baskets and 
hammocks—all these and more could be 
found in the market. I was usually more 
fascinated by the people than by the wares 
displayed. Even if poor, the Hondurans 
have dignity and charm. 

Teguc, which was founded early in the 
16th century by the Spaniards, is laid out 
in Spanish checkerboard fashion with a 
main plaza or square dominated by a 
cathedral. A striking statue of Francisco 
Morazan, the national hero, who figured 
prominently in the liberation of Central 
America from Spain, stands in the center 
of the plaza, from which lead the main 


business streets. The old Spanish archi- 
tecture is slowly giving way to modern 
influence, and one is immediately struck 
by the amount of construction under way. 
Smooth pavements have replaced the 
cobbles in many narrow streets. Though 
sleek black cars, so long and low I marveled 
that they could manage the sharp curves 
and steep curving hills, are plentiful, the 
city is still closely tied to the country. 
Slow heavy ox-carts rumble through the 
clean streets; mule pack-trains, ready for a 


trip into the country, pass by; porters jog 
along with furniture, huge sacks of produce, 
or perhaps heavy 2 by 4’s on their heads! 
Horsemen with fancy trappings have their 
place in the daily parade past the modern 





Gams of F. Bo Lab 
JOSE CECILIO DEL VALLE 


This leading Honduran of the early 19th century 
was one of the first spokesmen for Pan Ameri- 
canism. He practiced law in Guatemala, par- 
ticipated actively in the political life of Mexico 
and Central America, and expounded his Pan 
American philosophy in numerous writings. 
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Courtesy a F. B. Lamb 


REPRODUCTION OF A MAYA TEMPLE 


This temple, built in Concordia Park, Tegucigalpa, is a copy of one found in the ruins of Copan, famous 
city of the ancient Mayas. Partially restored in recent years, Copan has yielded many interesting relics 
of a great pre-Columbian civilization. 


stores and offices and the freshly calci- 
mined pink, blue, or green houses. 

Teguc presents an amazing tapestry of 
sound. It’s a law, whether written or 
unwritten I don’t know, that every car 
must blow its horn at every intersection. 
Just imagine! In the evening there is the 
sound of singing and playing from the 
park, and later perhaps an_ orchestra 
serenading a departing Ambassador. 
Church bells ring from every corner of 
the city. Frequently I was awakened be- 
fore dawn by shots, but they were not 
alarming. Sometimes it was a Saint’s Day 
celebration opening with noisy rockets, 
sometimes a fire being announced. Shots 
were the only kind of fire warning and all 
men who heard turned out to help. 

Celebrations and holidays followed the 
Catholic calendar closely with a few politi- 


cal holidays thrown in. The foreigners 
made Christmas their biggest holiday, with 
makeshift Christmas trees, home-made 
trimmings, and much singing of carols. 

For the Hondurans themselves Easter 
is the time to celebrate. All business is at a 
standstill, and even the market is closed for 
much of Holy Week. There are torch 
parades that last nearly the whole night; 
elaborate religious processions are staged 
on Good Friday; and in one ceremony an 
efigy of Judas is burned. Each of the 
many churches is beautifully decorated for 
the occasion. 

I was warned that Teguc was cool, but 
I was far from prepared for the really 
cold nights of December and January. 
Tropics or no, those who had furs got them 
out, and one blanket was hardly enough. 
Too high for malaria, Teguc is really 
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healthful. And one of the stand-bys of the 
city is a United States doctor who has 
long run a modern hospital having a 
breath-taking view from the top of one of 
the hills. Huis wife not only trains nurses 
for the hospital and is head nurse herself, 
but doubles by being one of the most 
charming hostesses Teguc can produce. 
She laughs when talk runs to length of stay 
in Teguc and parries questions with “‘I 
came over with the Mayas.” 

And speaking of Mayas, the ruins of 
Copan (a figurative stone’s throw from 
Teguc by plane) show some of the most 
interesting examples of their civilization 
to be found anywhere. Concordia Park 
in Teguc features reproductions of those 





pre-Columbian ruins. Excursions to Co- 
pan, trips to the coast, to the Pan American 
Agricultural School at 


the Rosario silver mines (some of which 


Zamorano, to 


have been in operation ever since the 
Spanish conquest) and to La Providencia, a 
Catholic Mission, furnish recreation and a 
change. 

In Teguc one meets an assortment of 
interesting people; gets a first-hand lesson 
in Central American patterns; and, withal, 
lives a comfortable and peaceful life. For 
many, the serenity of the days compensates 
for the lack of big-city privileges. In fact, 
Teguc is full of people who would not trade 
it for any other city—and that’s a recom- 
mendation hard to beat! 





Countess of F. B. Lamb 


THE AUTHOR AND HER DAUGHTER 


The Housing Problem in Panama 


ANA G. CASIS! 


Tue housing problem in Panama has two 
fundamental aspects: the scarcity of houses, 
confined almost entirely to the most im- 
portant urban centers of the country, 
especially Panama City, and the poor 
sanitary conditions and lack of household 
conveniences in many dwellings through- 
out the nation. 

Never before has Panama City been 
confronted with a housing problem so 
acute as the present one. The principal 
causes of the situation are, first, the rapid 
growth of population,” greatly augmented 
during the past ten years, and second, the 
lack of new buildings in sufficient number 
to handle such an increase and replace 
the large number of dwellings which be- 
cause of their deterioration have been 
condemned as uninhabitable by the public 
health authorities. 

It would be difficult 
exactly how long the capital has suffered 
from the effects of inadequate housing. 
Perhaps in some parts of the city it has 
always been insufficient to a greater or 
lesser degree. In other parts conditions 
were formerly good; but with the passing 
of time structural deterioration, inappro- 
priate subdivision of housing units, failure 
to provide for adequate maintenance, 
errors in construction, and other factors 
have contributed to worsening the city’s 
insanitary living conditions. 

Sporadic attempts to solve some aspects 
of the urban housing problem have been 


to determine 


1 Employee of the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank 
of Panama, and Trainee in the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 

2 The population of Panama City increased from 
74,409 in 1930 to 111,093 in 1940; that of the su- 
burban areas increased approximately from 3,500 to 
14,000. 
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made, but with negligible results. It was 
not until 1944, with the establishment of 
the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank, 
that the matter was actually brought un- 
der the control of a government agency, 
in an attempt to cope with the problem 
scientifically. The Bank’s functions, as 
set forth in the decree establishing it, in- 
clude not only housing, but also planning 
for the city and its suburbs. 

A look at the city would certainly have 
been sufficient to show that insanitary 
housing justified the Bank’s creation. But 
it was also necessary to know the exact 
magnitude of the problem, to secure facts 
on present dwellings, their sanitary con- 
ditions and conveniences, the rent scale, 
the population affected, the size of families 
and their economic condition; it was ur- 
gent to learn the building, technical, and 
public health factors that affect housing, 
and how many more units were needed. 

The Bank took the best means to obtain 
this information: a housing census, taken 
by homogeneous districts.* The results 
obtained from areas thus far surveyed re- 
veal that large sums of money will be re- 
quired to rehabilitate the already exten- 
sive unhealthful areas of the city; that it 
is urgent to revise all legislation pertaining 
to housing and city planning, and that it is 
necessary to develop a social and economic 
policy that will guarantee a minimum of 
comfort and sanitation in rental property 
and stimulate and facilitate property 
ownership. 

The study of the district called El Mara- 


3 Panama City was divided into 29 homogeneous dis- 
tricts, according to quality of buildings, utilization of 
ground, and cultural characteristics of the population. 
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Courtesy of the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank 


HOUSING UNITS IN THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


Above: The first project of 160 units constructed by the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank in the city 

of Colén. Below: This 147-unit building in Panama City includes two shops and a dispensary. During 

the period 1944—47 the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank and the Social Security Fund built a total of 
1313 housing units in the Panamanian capital. 


non, for example, revealed that 86 per cent 
of all housing units of that area consisted 
of one room, without cooking facilities in 
the unit, and with sanitary services located 
outside the room and shared by six or 
more families. Seventy-five per cent of 
the buildings, moreover, have deteriorated 
to such an extent that they should be de- 
molished. The crowded conditions can 
be appreciated from the fact that in one- 
third of the rooms there are six people, 
and in many cases as many as eight or 
more. If we add to this the fact that the 


one room must be used for sleeping, for 
cooking, and sometimes for a workshop, 
the urgency for a change in the type of 
living unit becomes evident, if a minimum 
of general well-being is to be guaranteed to 
the population. At least 4,000 housing 
units would be required to fill the needs 
of El Marafién. It can be said that the 
conditions found there do not differ greatly 
from those in some parts of El] Chorrillo. 

The total number of units required for 
the city cannot be determined because of 


incomplete data. Nor can a definite 
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Courtesy of the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank 


VISTA HERMOSA 


Project of 1,500 housing units being constructed by the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank in Panama 
City. This suburb is equipped with schools, nurseries, shops, grocery stores, church, theater, playgrounds, 
and community center; it is designed in accordance with the most modern concepts of city planning. 


statement be made as to the extent to 
which new construction has lessened the 
housing shortage. During the war, con- 
struction in Panama, in contrast with 
building in many cities, increased per- 
ceptibly and is still one of the most im- 
portant lines of business for the investment 
of capital. Private capital, as well as that 
of the Social Security Fund and the Hous- 
ing and Rehabilitation Bank, has invested 
heavily in housing construction. 

By May 1947, the Social Security Fund 
and the Housing and Rehabilitation Bank 
had erected fifteen buildings, which repre- 
sent a total of 860 rental housing units, with 
bath, sanitary facilities, and kitchen in 
each unit. More than half these units have 
two rooms but over one-third have only 
one. The rents range from $17.50 to 
$32.50 per month. Of the approximately 


3,900 persons who live in them, children 
under 12 constitute 37° “percenemem 
these houses have laundry facilities and 
playground space and were constructed in 
accordance with the most modern ad- 
vances in hygiene and comfort. Thus the 
aforementioned institutions have not only 
bettered the type of rental property avail- 
able, but have also formed a basis for a 
minimum of comfort and hygiene which 
will serve as a standard for the constant 
improvement of the city’s living conditions. 

At the moment 461 additional units in 
Panama City are nearing completion by 
the Social Security Fund and the Housing 
and Rehabilitation Bank. It can be said, 
then, that in the period from 1944 to 1947 
the two institutions have built a total of 
1,313 units in the city. For the Housing 
and Rehabilitation Bank this represents 
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an investment of over $1,500,000. ‘These 
figures do not include the construction of 
Vista Hermosa, which the Bank is build- 
ing in the suburb. This is a project of 
1,500 housing units, at an estimated cost 
of $4,000,000. More than 100 units (row 
houses) are now finished and 492 units are 
nearing completion. Rents range from $15 
to $22 a month. Vista Hermosa will be 
equipped with schools, nurseries, shops, 
grocery stores, church, theater, play- 
erounds, and community center. There 
will also be some apartment houses and 
some houses for sale to families possessing 
NOmelu~EpLopentyes llhese! houses, 1 1G. of 
which have already been completed, are 
priced from $3,750 to $5,900, including the 
value of the land. Property is obtained by 
lot, and payment is made over a period of 
twenty years in monthly installments, 
which include interest at the rate of seven 
dollars per thousand. 

The Bank has at present a program for 
the construction of 175 more houses to be 
sold under this system. It is important 
to note that there are already two private 
enterprises in Panama that offer a similar 
opportunity. 

A loan policy for private construction is 
the third method that has been employed 
to date for the improvement of the housing 
situation in Panama. This policy was 
begun by the Housing and Rehabilitation 
Bank in 1946, and already 112 families 
have benefited from it. The requisites for 
obtaining a loan are ownership of a plot 
of ground and a building permit for a house 
costing not more than $12,500. The Bank 
grants loans up to $7,500 at five percent 
interest to be repaid over a period of twenty 
years or less. The Social Security Fund 
has recently introduced, for insured per- 
sons, a system of loans based on tax-free 
insurance, which tends to favor young 
people as borrowers. Those insured can 
obtain a loan up to $15,000 for the pur- 


chase, construction, or repair of property. 
The system introduced in Panama is simi- 
lar to systems in effect in other countries, 
as, for example, in Ecuador. 

A wise loan policy to help people build 
their own homes is of tremendous im- 
portance, socially and economically, for a 
country such as Panama with a rapidly 
increasing middle class. What is being 
done in Panama in this respect represents 
a new social development, the effects of 
which can be judged within a few years. 
The constant demand for these loans re- 
veals that such a policy was needed. In 
the case of Paiama there is an economic 
factor which deserves special considera- 
tion; this is the constant fluctuation of land 
values. The effects of this fluctuation 
lessen, perhaps more than anything else, 
the benefits of a loan policy. 

In rural areas, no approach has yet been 
made to the housing problem as such. 
This is an undertaking of wide scope, in 
which education, sanitary conditions, 
transportation, economic conditions, and 
new construction techniques all play an 
important role. The loan benefits have 
already reached some urban centers in 
the interior of the country, but on a very 
small scale. 

In the city of Colén there are large, 
densely populated districts which, like 
Maranon and El Chorrillo, should be 
rebuilt. The Housing and Rehabilitation 
Bank has just completed there its first 
project of 160 rental units similar to those 
constructed in Panama City. The new 
fill, which has added about 100 acres to 
the city, offers a magnificent opportunity 
for improving living conditions in Colén. 

The continuing demand for new living 
accommodations is strongly affected by 
vital statistics, which must not go unheeded. 

Whether there is a continued fall in the 
mortality rate, or a rise in the birth 
rate, or both at the same time, it is possible 
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that the creation of new families may be 
even more rapid than the increase in popu- 
lation. These phenomena determine, in 
the final analysis, not only the demand for 
housing accommodations, but also their 
size. Studies on this subject will be neces- 
sary in Panama. 

It is seen from the foregoing that the 


housing problem in Panama, as anywhere 
else, is a complex problem, affected by 
economic, social, and technical factors 
that must be the object of an integral 
scientific plan under government control. 
What has been done in Panama during the 
past three years is, without doubt, an 
excellent beginning. 


Argentine-British ‘Trade Pact 


JOHN F. HENNESSEY, JR. 


Division of Financial and Economic Information of the Pan American Union 


ARGENTINA accumulated large foreign 
credits, estimated at approximately two 
billion dollars, in its role as an outstanding 
wartime exporter of foodstuffs. Since the 
termination of hostilities, it has been 
liquidating these credits in ways deemed 
most effective for improving its economic 
position. Through long-range planning 
and a series of commercial agreements, the 
country has already laid the foundation 
for future development and expansion. 

Perhaps the most important of the recent 
trade agreements concluded by Argentina 
was that with Great Britain, signed on 
February 12, 1948. Ratifications were 
exchanged on February 19. It provided 
for the transfer to Argentina of the 15,000 
miles of British-owned railroads in the 
Republic, and for supplies of British fuel 
and manufactured goods. Inreturn, Great 
Britain was to receive substantial shipments 
of Argentine commodities, especially meat 
and corn. Argentina took over the rail- 
ways on March 1, 1948. 


The Andes Agreement 


The “Andes Agreement,”’ as last Feb- 
ruary’s trade pact is called, assured Great 


Britain of a year’s supply of Argentine 
meat and corn. 

The agreement provided that Argentina 
supply Great Britain in 1948 with the 
following minimum quantities of products: 


Frozen beef and mutton and byprod- 


UCIS cts Aen eee rene long tons.. 400, 000 
Canned beef and mutton..... do 20, 000 
Animalitatse ae eee metric tons. . 45, 000 
Mcatiextracte ieee do 1, 000 
@orn E43. eo See eee ee do. :.., 152725000 
Bran and shorts............. do 85, 000 
Jémseedtoil eee do 20, 000 
Oilcakese sj 2h.) Sen ee eee do 100, 000 


1 Barley may replace 300,000 tons. 


In return, Great Britain agreed to deliver, 
during the same period, the following 
volume of commodities: 


Goallees: a eae metric tons.. 1, 000, 000 
Petroleum and deriva- 

TIVES Sac shee eC cubic meters.. 2, 586, 160 
ASDeEStosin.« ot aerate ae metric tons. . 1, 000 
C@austicisoday>. i Soe do 16, 500 
Soda ashe ets <5) cit 25) poe do 20, 000 
Steel products.............. dower i500 
Vinplatey 7 sce ago sss donnee 34, 000 
Wire and cables, general..... do.... 14, 500 
Telephone wire and cables....do.... 2, 450 


Other chemical and industrial products— 
Various quantities. 
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ARGENTINE RAILROADS 


The light line shows the government-owned railroads, and the other lines the 11 British-owned railroads 

taken over by Argentina March 1, 1948, on payment of 150,000,000 pounds. The Bahia Blanca y Noro- 

este and Ensenada a Costa Sud are indicated as part of the Gran Sud de Buenos Aires, which operated 

them, and similarly the Gran Oeste Argentino and Villa Maria a Rufino appear as part of the Buenos 
Aires al Pacifico. 
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Courtesy of the Argentine Embassy 


PORT SCENE, BUENOS AIRES 


World-wide trade has brought much wealth to Buenos Aires which, with a population exceeding 
3,000,000, is the largest city in South America. 


These British goods were to be bought 
and sold through normal commercial 
channels. 

The pact called for direct payment of the 
agreed price to the holders of Argentine 
railway shares chiefly out of an advance 
on Argentine credits for exports to Great 
Britain in 1948. This stipulation was de- 
signed to obviate the necessity for Argen- 
tina seriously to deplete its sterling bal- 
ance, a step which might have produced 
unfavorable repercussions, as this balance 
constitutes part of the statutory backing of 
the Argentine peso. 

The British Government undertook to 
make an advance payment to Argentina 
of 100,000,000 pounds sterling on the ap- 
proximate value of the aforementioned 
goods to be supplied by Argentina and on 
the undelivered balances of outstanding 
contracts. In addition, the British Gov- 


ernment agreed to pay Argentina the sum 
of 10,000,000 pounds as compensation for 
the increased costs of production in that 
country. 

Upon payment of the 110,000,000 
pounds, Argentina was to instruct the 
Bank of England to transfer to the British 
stockholders of Argentine railway com- 
panies the purchase price of 150,000,000 
pounds, in accordance with the terms of the 
purchase-sale contract of February 13, 
1947. (This was done on March 1, 
1948.) If the advance of 100,000,000 
pounds should not be fully covered by 
Argentine shipments before March 31, 
1949, the Argentine Government agreed to 
reimburse the British Government to the 
extent of the total deficiency, namely, the 
amount by which the value of these ship- 
ments might fail to equal the amount of the 
advance. 


ARGENTINE-BRITISH TRADE PACT BTS) 


The advance will earn interest at an an- 
nual rate of one-half of 1 percent. Provi- 
sion was made for the maintenance of a 
gold guarantee on Argentina’s sterling 
balances. 

Argentina undertook, in purchasing for 
her official departments, to give preference 
to British goods, provided that prices, 
quality, and delivery terms are equal. In 
addition, the Argentine Government 
agreed to grant Great Britain ‘“‘most- 
favored-nation”’ treatment in the grant- 
ing of exchange and import permits. Ar- 
gentina was also to grant exchange permits 
up to the sum of 10,000,000 pounds for 
import into Argentina during 1948 of 
British products currently under import 
restriction. 

All payments between Argentina and 
countries in the sterling area will continue 
to be made in sterling. Quotations for 
sterling were to be based on the official 
middle price quoted for United States 
dollars by the Bank of England. 

Thus it is evident that Argentina has 
effectively utilized its agricultural and 
pastoral resources to advance its national 
economy in the most favorable manner, 
simultaneously acquiring national control 
of the remaining foreign-owned railways 
within her borders and obtaining urgently 
needed supplies of manufactures and fuel 
and other minerals. This accomplishment 
may well prove a master stroke of Argen- 
tine diplomacy and economic planning. 


Background of the pact 


Argentine economy is being directed 
towards definite ends through a carefully 
planned program. Primarily, this pro- 
gram seeks to achieve the maximum degree 
of industrialization within the nation’s 
capacity. 

Argentina emphatically has 
the outmoded mercantilist advocacy of 
Not gold 


rejected 


piling up large gold reserves. 


but goods are desired, especially capital 
goods and the raw materials required by 
domestic industry. 

Senor Miguel Miranda, President of the 
National Economic Council, illustrated 
this dynamic viewpoint when he succinctly 
stated that ships arriving empty in Argen- 
tine ports will leave empty. Furthermore, 
the numerous trade agreements concluded 
with other nations emphasize the deter- 
mination of Argentina to obtain needed 
products at the most advantageous terms, 
including the lowest possible prices. 

The Five-Year Plan of Argentina, begun 
in October 1946, calls for the extension 
of transport media, especially railroads; 
accelerated imports of heavy machinery 
and equipment; hydroelectric develop- 
ment; and restriction of imported luxuries 
and other consumer goods. 

This plan provided likewise for the 
liquidation of foreign debts through utili- 
zation of the substantial foreign balances 
accumulated by Argentina during the 
war years, a wise anti-inflationary move 
on the part of a debtor nation, calculated 
to improve the international financial 
status of the Republic. 

Still another purpose of this program 
was the employment of foreign credits to 
terminate foreign ownership of various 
enterprises in Argentina, especially rail- 
roads and public utilities. This goal has 
already been attained as far as railroads 
are concerned, with the taking over of the 
British railway interests, following the 
earlier acquisition of the French-owned 
lines. 

British and French interests accounted 
for total foreign investments in Argentine 
railroads, comprising 40 percent of total 
foreign capital invested in the country, 
according to a comprehensive summation 
of investments of foreign capital in 
Argentina, published by the Dvario de 
Sestones de la Camara de Diuputados de la 
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Naci6n, following a discussion of this sub- 
ject on September 5, 1941. 

Thus Argentine economy is being ad- 
vanced through a comprehensive _ plan, 
furthered greatly by the 1948 pact with 
Great Britain and earlier trade agreements 
with that nation and other countries. 


Agreement of September 17, 1946 


On September 17, 1946, an Anglo- 
Argentine agreement was signed. It was 
concerned with settlement of Argentina’s 
blocked sterling balances in London, 
prices and other terms governing meat 
exports to Great Britain, and determi- 
nation of the methods of future payments 
for Argentine exports. At this time, 
Britain agreed to begin negotiations for 
the sale of British railway interests in 
Argentina (conditional on the approval of 
British stockholders), opening the way for 
the trade pact signed on February 12 and 
ratified on February 19, 1948. 


Negotiations in 1947 for transfer of British 
railway interests 


There has long been considerable senti- 
ment in Argentina against foreign Oowner- 
ship of railroads serving the country. 
Since the end of World War II, there has 
been a strong trend towards nationaliza- 
tion of privately-owned British and French 
lines. Of the total Argentine railway 
mileage in 1945-46, which was 26,400 
miles, the nation owned 8,400 miles and 
private interests the balance. 

It became more and more apparent that 
prevailing conditions would render trans- 
fer of these holdings advisable and mutual- 
ly desirable. Argentine railroads suffered 
from considerable deterioration of rolling 
stock, equipment, and other property 
during the war years, and this deteriora- 
tion was aggravated by the heavy and 
ever-growing demands made upon them. 
Consequently, there was a definite im- 


pairment of service, despite the efficiency 
and resourcefulness of railway personnel. 

In addition, such factors as rising costs 
and shrinking net income for the roads 
exerted considerable influence on the stock- 
holders’ decision to liquidate their Argen- 
tine railway holdings. 

Negotiations for transfer of ownership 
of British railroads began in July 1946. 
The Anglo-Argentine Financial and Eco- 
nomic Agreement signed in the following 
September, as previously mentioned, con- 
tained definite provisions to this end. 

Argentine-British discussions on _ the 
amount of capital investment claimed by 
British stockholders which would be recog- 
nized by the Argentine Government com- 
menced in November 1946. Agreement 
was reached on February 13, 1947. 

This arrangement called for outright 
Argentine purchase of the 11 British-owned 
railways, along with their various subsi- 
diary companies, for the total sum of 
150,000,000 pounds sterling. This com- 
prised 135,500,000 pounds for the railroads 
themselves, plus 14,500,000 pounds for the 
associated companies. Payment was to 
be effected upon ratification by the British 
stockholders and the Iapr1 (Instituto 
Argentino de Promocién del Intercambio), 
the Government body charged with the 
promotion and regulation of Argentine 
commerce. 

Stockholders’ ratification was announced 
on August 26, 1947. At the end of Jan- 
uary 1948, Iapr action was still pending. 
The final agreement came as a part of the 
comprehensive treaty of February 12, 1948. 


Temporary difficulty arising in 1947 


Towards the close of 1947, Argentina 
claimed full freedom to dispose of future 
exportable surpluses of meat, declaring the 
1946 agreement ineffective because of 
British action in making sterling non- 
convertible without prior consultation with 
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Courtesy of the Argentine Embassy 


A PACKING HOUSE, PROVINCE OF BUENOS AIRES 


Meat production and export form one of the mainstays of Argentine economy. Under the agreement 
recently negotiated with Great Britain, Argentina will send that country large quantities of beef and 
mutton, as well as other agricultural products, in return for British fuel, steel, and chemicals. 


Argentina. It was recalled that the 1946 
agreement stipulated that all monetary bal- 
ances in favor of Argentina must be paid in 
sterling convertible into United States dol- 
lars. There was some talk of interruption 
of meat shipments, although this was not 
officially confirmed. 

Fortunately, these difficulties were set- 
tled to mutual Argentine-British satisfac- 
tion by the agreement of February 12, 
1948. Announced by Argentina on Feb- 
ruary 7 of this year, the new pact will re- 
place the agreement of September 1946. 

Since the British-owned railroads had 
long been one of the outstanding financial 
and commercial problems between Argen- 
tina and Great Britain, elimination of ab- 
sentee ownership represents a decided gain 
for Argentina, as well as a happy solution 
for utilizing some of its sterling reserves. 


It secures greater economic independence 
for Argentina, while retaining British good 
will and cooperation. 


Purchase of French-owned railroads in Argentina 


The three French-owned railroads in 
Argentina were purchased for 182,796,174 
paper pesos, under an agreement between 
the Argentine and French Governments, 
ratified on December 17, 1946. 

These railways are the General Railroad 
Company of Buenos Aires, the Railroad of 
Santa Fe Province, and the Rosario and 
Puerto Belgrano Railroad (Compania 
General de Ferrocarriles de la Provincia 
de Buenos Aires, Compafiia Francesa de 
Ferrocarriles de la Provincia de Santa Fe, 
and Compafifa del Ferrocarril de Rosario 
a Puerto Belgrano). 

The three former French lines have a 
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combined length of 2,600 miles. An offi- 
cial decree dated October 7, 1947 author- 
ized IApr to make the 182,000,000-peso 
(approximately 45,000,000 dollars) pay- 


ment, and declared the lines incorporated 
into the Argentine State Railway System, 
which took over operation formally on 
November 1, 1947. 





GRAIN ELEVATORS, BUENOS AIRES 


Wheat and corn are among Argentina’s most important crops and 


figure prominently in its exports. 


Of Argentina’s export trade of 


approximately $1,333,000,000 in 1947, grain shipments accounted 
for some $504,000,000, or 38 percent of the whole. 


in @ur bicmisphere— ay 


The Bolivarian Games 


MARY G. REYNOLDS 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


On last Christmas afternoon, while United 
States families were carving their holiday 
turkeys, or gathering around the Christmas 
tree to open their gifts, the people of Lima, 
Peru were filing into the National Stadium 
for the grand opening of the Second Boli- 
varian Games. Young amateur athletes 
from all the countries liberated by the 
immortal Sim6n Bolivar—Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and Ven- 
ezuela—had gathered in Lima in that first 
week of the Peruvian summer to match 
their skills in this Olympic 
contest. 

The opening ceremony began with a 


regional 


colorful parade of the various delegations. 
Each group, marching smartly behind the 
flag of its country, was cheered enthusias- 
tically by the crowds. A high point of the 
parade was the feminine contingent of the 
Panamanian delegation dressed in the 
graceful national costume of the Isthmus. 

Next on the program was the presenta- 
tion of the flag of the Bolivarian Games to 
the Mayor of Lima in the name of the 
Mayor of Bogota (where the First Bolivar- 
ian Games were held in 1938) by the 
Colombian Ambassador to Peru. To the 
accompaniment of the Peruvian national 
anthem, this flag, the flag of Peru, and the 
Olympic flag were raised in front of the 
official reviewing stand, and then the flags 
of all the participating countries went 
up along the side of the stadium as each 
country’s national anthem was played. 

In the center of the grounds was a plat- 
form bearing the bust of Bolivar and a 


votive lamp for the Olympic fire. After 
the flags had been raised, the ceremony 
was climaxed by the appearance of the 
Peruvian athlete Eduardo Julve carrying 
the Olympic torch, which had been lit on 
the pampas of Ayacucho where the deci- 
sive battle for South American freedom 
was fought. After encircling the grounds, 
Julve went to the platform and lighted the 
votive lamp. Then a group of girls from 
Peru’s National Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation, dressed in Grecian costumes, exe- 
cuted a symbolic dance of tribute before 
the platform. The dance ended in a 
graceful tableau with the girls grouped 
around the figure of the Liberator with 
arms outstretched in homage. 

When the dance was over, the Chairman 
of the Peruvian Olympic Committee rose 
to deliver a brief address. He expressed 
very well the whole idea behind the Games 
when he said that the countries freed by 
Simén Bolivar ‘‘have found in sports a 
new way of invigorating the brotherhood 
that should exist among peoples united by 
a common origin, race, and way of life.” 
The ceremony closed with an interesting 
talk by Oscar N. Torres, the Peruvian 
Minister of Education, in which he traced 
the story of Olympic games from the days 
of ancient Greece. 

The actual contests began on December 
26, and for the next two weeks the young 
athletes threw all their skill into an effort 
to make a proud record for their countries. 
Lima sports fans had the time of their 
lives, and, like the players, displayed 
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Courtesy of the Peruvian Department of Information 


THE OPENING PARADE 


The Bolivarian Games opened with a colorful parade of all the participating athletes. Part of the 
Peruvian delegation is shown here. 


sincere friendliness and good sportsman- 
ship at all the many and varied events of 
the tournament. 

Under the rules of the Games no coun- 
trv is officially declared the overall winner. 
The contests simply decide which country 
excels in each sport. 
the countries competed, and in others only 
a portion of them did. All six countries 
vied for top honors in chess, track and field 
sports, fencing, swimming, tennis, and 
shooting. Colombian players won the 
most first-class medals in chess, and Peru- 


In some sports all 


vian players in track and field sports, 
fencing, swimming, tennis, and shooting. 
The swimming contest was very close, 
with ten first-class medals going to Peru- 
vians, nine to Ecuadoreans, and eight to 
Panamanians. In the baseball contest 
only Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela took 
part, and Peru captured the champion- 
ship. In basketball Peru won out over the 


other contestants, Bolivia, Colombia, and 
Panama, and in billiards Venezuela bested 
Colombia and Peru, its only two oppo- 
nents. Three countries entered the golf 
tournament—Bolivia, Colombia, and Pe- 
ru—and all three of the first-place medals 
awarded went to Colombians. Panama 
took first place in wrestling (all except 
Bolivia and Venezuela took part), and in 
weight-lifting (all but Bolivia took part). 
Only two countries—Colombia and Pe- 
ru—had representatives in the water polo 
contest, and Peru was the winner. Peru- 
vian athletes also excelled in boxing (Co- 
lombia did not participate), bicycling 
(opponents: Colombia, Panama, and Ven- 
ezuela), and football (opponents: Bolivia 
and Venezuela). In the games as a whole. 
Peruvian players won the majority of 
first-class medals, so Peru became, as in the 
First Bolivarian Games, the unofficial 
champion of the tournament. 
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One of the most thrilling days was 
December 28 on which some of the final 
track and field events were held before 
10,000 spectators. The final 100-meter ' 
dash, in which three Peruvians and 
three Panamanians. competed, had a 
dramatic ending. Lloyd Le Beach of 
Panama reached the finish line only 
five-tenths of a second before Ferrando and 
Pizarro of Peru. In the javelin-throwing 
contest for women a Peruvian girl— 
Clorinda Herrera—threw her javelin 30.8 
meters, winning first place and breaking the 
Hernan 
Alzamora of Peru won the 110-meter 
obstacle race, and when he broke the ribbon 
across the finish line 15.4 seconds after the 
starter’s whistle blew, he also broke the 
national record for this race, which had 
been held for 18 years by Evaristo Sanchez, 


1 A meter equals 3.28 feet. 


record for the Bolivarian Games. 








as well as the record for the Bolivarian 
Games. Another new record for the 
Games was made by Julia Sanchez, the 
Peruvian girl who won the women’s 100- 
meter dash with a timing of 13.3 seconds. 
The three finalists in the high-jump con- 
test, Edmundo Masias of Peru, Miguel 
Clovis of Panama, and Edgar Andrade of 
Ecuador, gave the crowd some really 
exciting moments. Each jump was pre- 
ceded by a tense silence and followed by a 
burst of cheers. Masias finally won with a 
1.86-meter jump which tied the national 
record and broke the Bolivarian record. 
José Tovar of Venezuela covered himself 
with glory in the men’s 400-meter dash by 
finishing in 49.5 seconds, thus breaking 
both the Venezuelan and the Bolivarian 
record for this event, and in the discus- 
throwing contest Eduardo Julve (the 
champion discus-thrower of South Amer- 


Courtesy of the Peruvian Department of Information 


A TRIBUTE TO SIMON BOLIVAR 


A group of girls from Peru’s National Institute of Physical Education executed a symbolic dance of 
tribute before the bust of Bolivar. The votive lamp containing the Olympic fire can be seen surmounting 
the platform. 
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ica) broke the record for the Games by 
throwing his discus for 44.5 meters. 

On January 8 huge crowds again 
thronged the National Stadium to watch 
the closing ceremonies of the Games, and 
the final play-off between Peru and Bolivia 
for the football championship. 

The first half of the football game saw a 
lot of hard playing, but neither team was 
able to score. In the second half the 
Peruvians managed to take the offensive, 
and after 16 minutes of play scored a touch- 
down—the only one of the game—and 
thus won for themselves top place in 
Bolivarian football. 

In an impressive ceremony between the 
halves, the medals earned during the 
Games were awarded to the athletes. As 
each award was made the flag of the 


Spanish Page 


winner’s country was raised and _ his 
country’s national anthem rang out across 
the stadium. 

After the game, Peru’s Minister of 
Education declared the tournament closed 
and the Bolivarian flag, the Olympic flag, 
and the flags of the six countries were taken 
down one atatime. ‘Then, as the shadows 
of night were falling, a Peruvian soldier 
played taps and the Olympic fire was 
slowly put out with earth from all six 
participating countries. 

Group by group in the days that 
followed, the visiting athletes boarded 
planes or trains for home, proud of the new 
friends and good records they had made, 
and dreaming of the Third Bolivarian 
Games, which will be held at Caracas in 
LS Sile 


Mayo en El Salvador 


REcuBIERTOS los campos de hojas y flores, 
y reluciendo de nuevo los prados su alegre 
fondo verde, la Naturaleza anuncia que 
mayo esta una vez mas con nosotros. 
Pendientes de las copas de los arboles, 
formando vistosos hilos unas veces y otras 
tejiendo sus bejucos en forma de redes, 
campanulas y colaciones! dan a la cam- 
pifa un ambiente primaveral que tras- 
ciende en alegria y esperanzas para cam- 
pesinos y agricultores, a quienes estimula 
en sus afanes de preparacion a la nueva 
cosecha. Es en verdad un conjunto pla- 
centero el que ofrecen estos dias del ano en 
el campo, sus agradables matices se asocian 


From Boletin de la Compania Salvadorena de Café. 
1 Coral vines. 


a los vistosos y tipicos ornamentos con 
que la poblacién campesina se prepara 
para celebrar el 3 de mayo, el dia de la 
Cruz; fiesta tipica en la que es colocada 
en improvisados altares, al aire libre, el 
signo de la Cruz formado de maderos; 
profusion de flores, frutos y regionales 
adornos de papeles de colores la decoran. 
Por una vieja costumbre los visitantes, 
después de adorar la Cruz, toman para 
si parte de los frutos que la adornan; es 
ésta la mas singular de las caracteristicas 
de la celebracién. Después de una breve 
oracién de rezo colectivo, se obsequia a 
los invitados con refrescos, dulces, etc.; 
algunas veces se organizan bailes. 

Sucede frecuentemente que el improvi- 
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sado altar es empapado por la Iluvia, pues 
ésta es la época en que se inicia la estaci6n 
lluviosa. A los fatigantes calores del 
verano, la sequia, la polvareda, etc., que 
caracterizan los Ultimos dias de la estacion 
seca, siguen las alegres manifestaciones de 
la naturaleza a las primeras lluvias. Una 
de estas manifestaciones, el olor a tierra 


mojada, ya no es actualmente muy sen- 
sible en la poblacién urbana, por las 
modificaciones que la pavimentacién de 
patios y calles han impreso en las ciuda- 
des. Muy metido esta el recuerdo del 
profundo olor a tierra mojada que con 
la llegada de cada invierno se fué aden- 
trando en nuestro corazon de nifos. 





ALEGOR{A DE CUSCATLAN 


Esta acuarela de Luis Alberto Caceres representa las riquezas agricolas de El Salvador, llamado Cuscatlan 
por sus habitantes indigenas. A la izquierda se ven la caiia y las frutas, y a la derecha el maiz y el café 
con sus cerezas. 


Pan American Union NOTES 


THE GOVERNING BOARD 
Nicaragua and the Ninth Conference 


A REPORT on the question of inviting 
Nicaragua to the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States was presented 
to a special meeting of the Governing 
Board on March 8, 1948, by a committee 
consisting of the Representatives of Chile, 
the United States, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Haiti. 

The question had been raised in Novem- 
ber 1947 by the Representative of Colom- 
bia, who said that his Government had 
begun sending invitations to the Ninth 
Conference shortly before the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference in August, in accord- 
ance with the usual practice. This prac- 
tice the Colombian Government con- 
sidered had been altered by Brazil’s 
decision, accepted by the Governing 
Board, that invitations to the Rio Con- 
ference should be extended through the 
Pan American Union. It was also stated 
that Colombia had not yet invited the 
Government of Nicaragua, with which it 
did not then have diplomatic relations. 

After considering the problem, a major- 
ity of the Committee (the Representatives 
of the United States, Mexico, and Haiti) 
recommended that Nicaragua should be 
invited. This position was based on the 
following reasons: 

The participation of American States in 
inter-American conferences is an inherent 
right. This principle is incorporated in 
the 1928 Convention on the Pan American 
Union, ratified by 16 republics, and in the 
proposed Organic Pact of the Inter- 
American System. Furthermore, on Jan- 
uary 26, 1948, the Representative of 
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Mexico asked to have recorded in the 
minutes of the Board that his Government 
considers that participation in inter- 
American conferences is a right of the 
States members of the Pan American 
Union and that therefore such conferences 
should assemble in response to a call and 
not by invitation. 

Furthermore, the Bogota Conference is 
especially important because it has the 
nature of a constitutional convention. 

The Representatives of Brazil and 
Mexico, composing the Committee minor- 
ity, expressed in the report the views of 
their Governments that Nicaragua should 
not be invited to Bogota because the 
present regime had not been recognized 
by any considerable number of Govern- 
ments. (In this connection Brazil was in 
favor of a majority.) Chile thought that 
the question of the participation in con- 
ferences by States of their own right should 
be settled at Bogota and that it was in- 
advisable to anticipate the decision to be 
made there. 

The majority prevailed in the Com- 
mittee, and its views were accepted by 
the Governing Board. It was left to the 
Government of Colombia to decide wheth- 
er to send an invitation to Nicaragua or 
to issue a call to the Conference. 

The Committee report made it clear 
that if Nicaragua, as a result of the Board’s 
action, is represented at the Bogota Con- 
ference, this fact does not imply recog- 
nition of the present Nicaraguan regime 
by any other Government. 


Belice 


In special meetings on March 17 
and 18, 1948, the Governing Board con- 
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sidered a cablegram sent February 27 by 
Dr. Enrique Munoz Meany, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Guatemala, presenting 
to the Pan American Union his Goven- 
ment’s formal denunciation of armed 
provocation by Great Britain in sending 
three cruisers to Guatemalan waters on 
the pretext of ‘“‘protecting interests 
threatened by irresponsible mobs incited 
by Guatemala.” The Minister, denying 
what he called an offensive imputation, 
stated that Guatemala maintained its 
claim with respect to Belice on juridical 
grounds and that his country expected the 
solidarity of the other American republics. 
He requested action by the Pan American 
Union. 

The reply, signed by Dr. José A. Mora, 
Acting Chairman of the Governing Board, 
said that this body, after carefully con- 
sidering the Guatemalan message in a 
spirit of inter-American solidarity, had 
reached the conclusion that its present 
powers would permit no other action than 
the calling of a meeting of consultation of 
the Governments, a step impracticable 
because of the imminent meeting of the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States. The Board’s reply went on 
to praise the Guatemalan Government 
for basing its claim on juridical grounds 
and repeated its disapproval of the use of 
force or a threat of force in the solution 
of international controversies. 


Luncheon for the Argentine Ambassador 


On March 17, 1948, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union gave a fare- 
well luncheon in honor of Dr. Oscar 


Ivanissevich, retiring Ambassador of Ar- 
gentina. Dr. Ivanissevich recently left 
the United States to assume his duties as 
head of Argentina’s new Department of 
Education. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Between February 24 and March 31, 
1948, the Pan American Union was the 
scene of an interesting exhibit of oils, 
water color paintings, and drawings by 
modern Haitian artists. Represented were 
the works of eight artists, a group that has 
been working at the Art Center in Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti’s capital. The collection 
was first shown last December at the 
Jacques Seligmann Galleries in New York. 

On Friday evening, March 12, the 
Ambassador of Venezuela and Sefiora de 
Carnevali sponsored a showing at the 
Pan American Union of the Mexican- 
made motion picture Dona Barbara, based 
on the famous novel of the same name by 
Venezuela’s new President, Romulo Ga- 
legos. (See BULLETIN, February 1945, p. 
71, for comments on Doja Barbara.) 

A delightful concert was given at the 
Pan American Union on Sunday after- 
noon, March 14, by the Mexican pianist 
Elie Alaluf. Called upon to substitute 
for Flora Guerra of Chile, who had 
fallen ill two days before, Senor Alaluf 
played works by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, 
Albéniz, Liszt, and Dominguez Portas. 
The pianist made his first public appear- 
ance at the age of nine, studied at the 
Conservatory of Music in Mexico City, 
and later served on the Conservatory 
faculty. 


Pan American News 


Transandine railway links 


Chile and Argentina 


AFTER more than a quarter of a century of 
labor, the new transandine railway, con- 
necting Salta, Argentina, with the north 
Chilean port of Antofagasta, was officially 
opened on February 20, 1948. 

Covering a distance of about 559 miles 
and costing approximately $30,000,000, 
this vast engineering project is an achieve- 
ment of which both nations may well be 
proud. Argentine engineers may enjoy 
the special satisfaction of having built the 
highest stretch of railway track in the 
country, for at its uppermost point, over 
Chorrillos Pass, the new line reaches an 
altitude of some 14,680 feet. 
railway boasts a total of 12 tunnels, 13 
viaducts, and 32 bridges. Construction 
crews labored under great physical difh- 
culties, and owing to lack of funds, work 
was sometimes halted for months on end. 
Each country was responsible for the sec- 
The Argentine 


The entire 


tion in its own territory. 
part is 355 miles long. 

The final opening of the Salta-Antofa- 
gasta line marks an important step in com- 
mercial relations between Argentina and 
Chile. (See BuLLETIN, May 1943, p. 297.) 
Chilean nitrates and copper can now be 
shipped to northern Argentina within a 
few hours, instead of making the long trip 
through the Straits of Magellan. Argen- 
tina, in turn, will be able to supply nor- 
thern Chile with such badly needed food- 
stuffs as meat, grain, and fruits. Further- 
more, this easy access to the port of Antofa- 
gasta will open a new route for Argentine 
trade with Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia, 
as well as an important railway route for 
shipments to Bolivia. 
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Brazil ousts Communist legislators 


On January 7 of this year the Brazilian 
Chamber of Deputies approved a bill 
deposing all Communist lawmakers—na- 
tional, state, and municipal—throughout 
the country. As the bill had already been 
passed by the Senate, it went directly to 
the Palacio de Catete (Brazil’s White 
House) where it was signed by President 
Dutra. 

The Brazilian Communist Party, which 
was said to be one of the largest in the 
Western Hemisphere, was outlawed in 
May 1947 (see BuLLETIN, August 1947, 
p. 453), and the Government broke off 
diplomatic relations with Russia in Octo- 
ber. However, Communists already elect- 
ed had been allowed to remain in office. 
The new law affects one Senator—Luis 
Carlos Prestes, leader of the Communist 
Party; fourteen Deputies; 43 members of 
state legislatures; and 18 Rio de Janeiro 
aldermen. 

On January 10 the country’s Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal approved the con- 
stitutionality of the law by a vote of four 
to two. 


New oil refinery in Venezuela 


Creole Petroleum Corporation, largest 
crude oil producer in the world, is planning 
the construction of a 60,000-barrel per day 
refinery in Amuay, Venezuela, located 
on the Paraguana Peninsula across the 
Gulf of Coro from the mainland. When 
completed sometime in 1949, the new 
plant will add more than 50 percent to the 
country’s total refining capacity operations. 

Included in the refinery will be a 
number of auxiliary units, such as a pipe 
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Courtesy of the Creole Petroleum Corporation 


BARGE DOCK AT THE AMUAY BAY REFINERY 


At the right are seen a water barge, a tug boat, a materials barge, and a charter water tanker. Visible 
in the background is the Punta Adaro housing development. Housing of refinery workers and their 
families is a serious problem in this area. 


still to carry out the primary distillation 
operation on the crude oil, a hydro-former 
for upgrading the octane rating of fuel oil 
and reducing its sulfur content, and other 
necessary units for the treating, sweetening, 
and caustic washing of oil. The total 
expenditure for the plant was originally 
estimated at $65 million, but because of 
constantly increasing production costs, 
final figures cannot yet be determined. 

Amuay Bay is an excellent harbor. 
Work has already started on the dock area, 
which includes six berths for ocean-going 
tankers of the largest size, and a channel 35 
feet deep has been dredged for the use of 
the refinery. 

One of the greatest problems that Creole 
must face is that of providing living accom- 
anodations for personnel and their families, 


including a staff of 250 American employ- 
ees and some 1,600 Venezuelans. It is 
estimated that housing facilities will be 
required for at least 1,400 separate 
families, as well as schools, hospitals, enter- 
tainment centers, and churches—all of 
which must be built by the company at a 
cost of about $30 million. Accommoda- 
tions for over 1,000 persons are now in the 
process of construction and will be com- 
pleted in the near future. 


Argentina steps up immigration 
program 

According to figures released by the 

Central Bank, immigration into Argen- 


tina during 1947 totaled 39,114—about 
eight times as many persons as entered 
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the country the previous year. Of this 
number, 24,955 were Italians, 7,205 
Spaniards, 2,323 Poles, and 4,631 of 
other nationalities. Immigration from 
Italy has been stimulated by a special 
commission, financed by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute, and sent over 
to that country to select suitable appli- 
cants. Selection is made on the basis of 
those persons who will contribute most 
to Argentina’s agricultural and industrial 
economy, and who will be absorbed 
readily into the population. 

So successful has the program been that 
Argentina has recently concluded an 
immigration treaty with Italy, calculated 
to bring about 100,000 more Italians into 
Argentina during 1948. Under the terms 
of this treaty, signed in Buenos Aires on 
January 26, 1948, Italian 
are to enjoy the same benefits and be 
subject to the same laws as those affecting 
Argentine citizens. 

The Argentine Government agrees to 


immigrants 


pay the immigrant’s passage from the 
Italian port of embarcation to the point 
in Argentina where the Government 
has planned he will go to work, and will 
also furnish him with free board and 
lodging for a period of five days after his 
arrival, or until he has become settled in 
his new home and started his job. If, 
without justifiable cause, an immigrant 
quits the job given him before the end of 
two years, he loses his immigrant status, 
together with all accruing rights and 
privileges, and the Government may 
request reimbursement for his passage. 
Changes of jobs during this period 
may be made only with the prior per- 
mission of the Government and only under 
special circumstances. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
trends in Argentina’s immigration history, 
as set forth by Mr. Carl C. Taylor in his 
recent book, Rural Life in Argentina, pub- 


lished by the Louisiana State University 
Press. No immigration records were kept 
until 1857, but because the first colony of 
European immigrants did not arrive until 
after January 1856, recorded immigration 
data are fairly complete and furnish proof 
that Argentina has been one of the impor- 
tant melting pots of the world for nearly a 
century. A total of 6,611,027 immigrants 
entered the country in the 85 years between 
1857 and 1941, of which number 3,472,952 
remained permanently. Italians and Span- 
iards composed more than 75 percent of 
the foreigners who came to Argentina dur- 
ing this period, with French ranking third, 
Poles fourth, and Russians fifth. Otto- 
mans, Germans, Austro-Hungarians, and 
British also contributed importantly, as 
well as other nationalities in smaller 
numbers. 

The great wave of immigration which 
took place from 1904 until the outbreak of 
World War I brought between 125,000 
and 300,000 immigrants into Argentina 
each year. Many of these were seasonal 
laborers who moved back and forth be- 
tween the harvests of southern Europe and 
those of Argentina. However, there were 
also thousands who, after a season or two 
of migratory work, chose to make Argen- 
tina their permanent home. Immigration 
declined sharply during the war and then 
increased again between 1920 and 1930. 
The administration which took office in 
1930 established severe restrictions on the 
entrance of foreigners into Argentina, and 
it was not until the present government 
came into office that immigration was once 
more encouraged to any great extent. 

As revealed by the May 1947 census, 
Argentina’s population has passed the 
16,000,000 mark, an increase of over 50 
percent since the last census was taken 
in 1914. Complete data on the 1947 
census are not yet available, but accord- 
ing to previous estimates, about 95 
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percent of the country’s inhabitants are 
of European ancestry, with Italians and 
Spaniards predominating. (See BULLETIN, 
November 1941: Ethnical Composition of the 
Population of Argentina, pp. 623-630.) 


Huge sugar mill in Mexico 


Installation of one of the largest sugar 
mills in the world has recently been com- 
pleted at the San Cristobal central in the 
wilderness town of Carlos A. Carrillo, a 
village almost inaccessible except by means 
of the jungle-bordered Papaloapan River. 
The economic importance of the new mill 
to the valley is great, for besides employ- 
ing directly a third of Carrillo’s 3,000 
population, the central absorbs the cane 
production of a 27,000-acre surrounding 
area. 

Cane from 2,000 sugar plantations is 
brought for processing to San Cristébal. 


After being cut up into a fluffy mass by 
a series of notched knives on a rotating 
shaft and passing through a 
grooved crusher rolls, which extract 
about 65 per cent of the sucrose, the cane 
moves to the mill proper—a series of 
eighteen immense rolls arranged in six 
sets, which, with the application of hy- 
draulic pressure of up to 600 tons, crush 
out 86 per cent of the remaining juice. 
The mashed stalks (bagasse) are conveyed 
to furnaces to be used as fuel. The cane 
juice is boiled under vacuum and _proc- 
essed in centrifugal machines. At this 
stage the raw sugar is ready for the re- 
finery. Special features built into the 
mill assure ease of maintenance in this 
remote region. ‘The machinery was fur- 
nished by an American firm. 

San Cristébal is also expanding facilities 
for the manufacture of inverted molasses, 


pair of 


a product which has a ready export mar- 





Courtesy of Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc- 


EXTRACTING SUGAR FROM CANE STALKS 


Twenty-ton rolls crush out the precious sucrose at this new mill with American equipment in the state 
of Veracruz, Mexico. Under hydraulic pressure this equipment will remove 95 percent of the juice. 
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ket and which, by absorbing overproduc- 
tion in good crop years, can help to sta- 
bilize the sugar economy. Employees of 
the plant live rent-free in company 
houses, and are provided with medical 
and hospital care. 


European settlers in Latin America 


A bulletin of the Preparatory Commission 
for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion announces that during August, Sep- 
tember, and October 1947, the latest pe- 
riod for which complete statistics are avail- 
able, 1,507 displaced persons were resettled 
as immigrants in Venezuela, and 826 in 
Brazil. As of January 1, 1948, Venezuela 
had accepted in all about 4,230 refugees, 
and it is expected that as many as 15,000 
will eventually settle there. Almost 3,500 
are now living in Brazil. Other Latin 
American countries to which substantial 
numbers of displaced persons have immi- 
erated are Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. 


Supervision for Mexican Government 
investments 


A decree issued on January 31, 1948, in 
furtherance of a law published in Mexico’s 
Diario Oficial at the end of last year, brings 
all semi-governmental institutions and 
business enterprises in which the state par- 
ticipates under the supervision of a single 
body known as the National Investments 
Commission. The Bank of Mexico and 
several other banks, Pemex (the Govern- 
ment oil monopoly), the Social Security 
Institute, the railroads, and a large film 
studio are some of the enterprises respon- 
sible to the new Commission, which will 
oversee budgets, expenditures, and plans 
of operation, and conduct periodic audits. 

Members of the Commission include the 
Secretary of Finance and Public Credit 


(chairman); the Director of Credit (vice 
chairman); a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Finance (executive officer), to 
administer the decisions adopted by the 
Commission; the Director of the Bank of 
Mexico; the Director of the Nacional 
Financiera; 'and representatives of several 
Cabinet departments for pertinent fields. 
The work of the Commission will be fi- 
nanced by yearly quotas from the organ- 
izations with which it deals. 


New look for two Mexican ports 


The historic port of Acapulco will soon 
present a shining Sunday face to the 
thousands who visit it annually. Mexico’s 
Secretary of National Property, Dr. Al- 
fonso Caso, has made public an improve- 
ment plan for the Pacific Coast resort that 
will require the expenditure of 14,500,000 
pesos (almost $3,000,000) during 1948 
alone. One of the largest projects will be 


‘complete paving for the rough, steep 


streets of the town. The old El Charro- 
Acapulco aqueduct is to be repaired and 
improved, and a water-purifying plant 
built. The summer home of the late 
General Maximino Avila Camacho (broth- 
er of the former President) is to be con- 
verted into a museum of the progress of 
Acapulco. This mansion, on an island 
connected by a causeway with Caleta 
Beach, is a landmark familiar to all tourists. 
Already under construction is a paved 
coastal highway, which will pass through 
the town and beyond the projected new 
airport to the north. Other items are a 
new school and a large business building, 
which will feature, besides offices and 
shops, an open-air theater and public baths. 

A similar plan allots 12,000,000 pesos for 
civic improvements in Veracruz. Among 
the projects scheduled for Mexico’s most 


1 The Nacional Financiera controls the government 


funds used for the promotion of industry. 
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OUT FOR SAILFISH AT ACAPULCO 


In Acapulco fishing is both a major industry and a popular sport. Luxurious villas and resort hotels dot 

the cliffs along the shore, where the view is breath-taking and the ocean breeze cool. The old town and 

its sister port of Veracruz, important centers of Mexico’s foreign trade, have recently received sizable 
appropriations for modernization. 


important shipping center are a 500-bed 
city hospital, a new municipal slaughter- 
house, a National Merchant Marine 
School, completion of a boulevard, con- 
struction of a sports and recreation field, 
and repairs to the Benito Juarez light- 
house. 


Argentina completes important 
wrvigation project 


The new reservoir, El Nihuil, formally 
inaugurated at San Rafael in the Argen- 
tine province of Mendoza on January 11, 
1948, is particularly significant in that it 
is the first undertaking of its kind to be 
completed under the Five-Year Plan. 
Irrespective of that consideration, how- 
ever, the reservoir is an important achieve- 


ment, since it will provide adequate irri- 
gation for 175,000 acres of surrounding 
territory. This land is now under cultiva- 
tion, but its productivity has been handi- 
capped in the past by an insufficient water 
supply. Grapes are the chief crop in 
Mendoza, where there are many wineries. 

The hydroelectric part of El WNehuil 
project (which derives its name from the 
near-by falls) has yet to be constructed. 
This calls for two generating plants, at a 
cost of approximately $10,000,000, whose 
combined production will be 120,000 
kilowatts. 


Commission on American History 


A series of resolutions adopted at the first 
regular session of the Commission on 
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History of the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, held at Mexico 
City in October 1947, may be termed the 
implementation of the Commission’s aim 
of developing a truly hemispheric approach 
to the study of the background of American 
civilization. Perhaps its most striking 
project will be the preparation of a 
Mistory of America, written with a broadly 
continental viewpoint and emphasizing 
social, economic, and intellectual aspects, 
and encouragement of textbook revision 
along the same lines, to promote inter- 
American understanding. 

Among the resolutions passed at this 
session were several relating to the four 
committees which will handle various 
phases of the Commission’s work. One of 
these—on the textbook-revision program 
and History of America described above— 
will have its headquarters in Argentina, 
and a representative of that country will 
serve as chairman. A committee located 
in Venezuela will prepare a bibliography 
on the origins and development of the 
independence movement and on _ the 
historic Congress of Panama in 1826, and 
study the influences active in the move- 
ment. The resolution dealing with the 
archives committee calls for national 
councils on archives, with Cuba acting as 
coordinator; the other duties of the com- 
mittee are to encourage studies in archiv- 
ology, with a view to preserving historical 
documents, and to making these documents 
available to institutions and individuals by 
means of microfilm. The folklore com- 
mittee, with headquarters in Peru, will 
compile and publish folklore materials. 
Each American nation is represented on 
at least one committee. Establishment of 
a fifth committee, on anthropology, has 
been recommended. 

The Commission will also undertake 
specialized studies, such as a history of 
American universities, and promote inter- 


b) 


national cooperation in its field through 
assemblies and congresses, and through 
exchange of material. Its publications 
include a periodical Review of the History of 
America, and editions of rare, new, or 
otherwise useful works. The cooperation 
of other countries and institutions is sought, 
and recognition is made of the particular 
value of contributions by the exploring and 
colonizing nations, such as England and 
Spain, which played such an important 
role in the history of the New World. 


Education seminar for Latin America 


Discussions by a group of Latin American 
delegates to the Unesco Conference in 
Mexico City last November have cul- 
minated in arrangements for a regional 
education seminar to be held at Caracas, 
Venezuela, this summer. Meeting in 
Washington with Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union, and Dr. Leonard Kenworthy of 
Unesco, they began to lay plans, and it 
has been announced recently that the 
dates of the seminar will be August 2— 
September 8, 1948. Preliminary work 
was undertaken by the Pan American 
Union, and prompt acceptance by a 
number of governments to the invitation 
to send representatives indicates wide- 
spread enthusiasm for an exchange of 
views on this important subject. The 
countries which have so far replied affirm- 
atively are Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Panama, El Salvador, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Four topics are on the agenda for the 
seminar—rural education, literacy cam- 
paigns, teacher training, and vocational 
education—and each participating coun- 
try will be represented by one delegate 
in each field. Daily meetings of the entire 
body will discuss the broader question of 
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education for international understanding. 
A report is to be prepared by each group, 
and distributed by Unesco and the Pan 
American Union. The Union will also 
provide a library service for the seminar. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pan American Union, a representative of 
Unesco, and Latin American 
educators. 


several 


New York State encourages foreign 
students 


Upon the recommendation of the United 
States Department of State, the New 
York Board of Regents voted on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1948 to extend free tuition to 
‘a limited number” of foreign students 
who may wish to enter state teachers’ 
colleges, state agricultural and technical 
institutes, and the State Marine Academy. 

The Board also approved a request by 
the New York University Law School for 
a new degree in law to be called master of 
comparative jurisprudence. This will be 
awarded to graduate lawyers of Latin 
American countries who are attending the 
University’s Inter-American Law Institute. 


Brazilian National Folklore 
Committee 


The Brazilian Institute of Education, 
Science, and Culture has set up a national 
Folklore Committee to encourage research 
in the field of folklore, and to serve as a 
link between Brazilian individuals and 
organizations concerned with folklore and 
foreign groups and individuals with simi- 
lar interests. The Committee will be 
headed by Dr. Renato Almeida, Secretary 
General of the Institute of Education, 
Science, and Culture. 

As its first meeting on December 19, 
1947, the Folklore Committee approved a 


comprehensive plan of action. Among 
other things it will prepare a complete 
list of persons and institutions devoted to 
folklore in Brazil; a list of federal, state, and 
municipal institutions which have collec- 
tions of motion pictures, texts, records, 
etc. that might be of use to the Committee; 
a complete Brazilian bibliography of folk- 
lore; reprints of the classical books on the 
country’s folklore; handbooks to serve as 
guides in folklore research; a Brazilian 
folklore calendar, with the dates of im- 
portant events in the field; and transla- 
tions of one or more important books on 
the methodology of folklore. The Com- 
mittee will also organize courses, lectures, 
and festivals designed to spread knowl- 
edge of the nation’s folkloric traditions. 

Specialized subcommittees are to be 
set up in the various states to help carry 
out this ambitious program. 


Aaron Copland in Brazil 


During the fall of 1947, Brazil entertained 
a distinguished guest in the person of 
Aaron Copland, noted American com- 
poser and conductor, who visited this 
country through the courtesy of the 
Department of State. 

Under the auspices of the Instituto 
Brasil-Estados Unidos in Rio de Janeiro, 
Mr. Copland delivered a series of lectures 
entitled Panorama of American Music which 
attracted a large and interested audience. 

From Rio, Mr. Copland went on to 
Bahia, where he gave a lecture in Portu- 
guese on Modern American Music from the 
studio of Radio Sociedade de Bahia. 
The lecture, illustrated by various record 
selections, was heard from the studio 
auditorium by 100 persons. Later, the 
station broadcast a special program of 
Bahian folk and popular music in honor 
of the American composer. The next 
day, at the Bahia School of Music, Mr. 
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Copland presented a second lecture on 
The New Generation of American Composers. 
Much to the delight of his audience, he 
also played one of his compositions on the 
piano. 

Two days later Mr. Copland spoke 
before a group of 80 persons at the Insti- 
tuto Brasil-Estados Unidos in Fortaleza on 
Music in the Films. 


School improvement for rural 
Guatemala 


February 14, 1948, the day on which 33 
teachers received their diplomas from La 
Alameda normal school, was an important 
date in the progress of Guatemalan educa- 
tion. For these thirty-three were the 
first graduates under the new rural-school 
plan, and La Alameda is the first link in 
a projected chain of regional normal 
schools to train teachers for each of the 
language and culture groups into which 
the country’s predominantly Indian rural 
population is divided. 
Plans to develop a community-centered 
rural school were laid at a series of con- 
ferences held jointly by the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Education and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in 1944-45. Such 
schools were to serve the entire neighbor- 
hood as well as its boys and girls, and school 
facilities—workshops, kitchens, clinics— 
were to be available to adults and children 
alike. Teachers capable of supervising 
programs to improve agricultural methods 
and handicraft techniques, to decrease 
illiteracy, and to raise standards of diet 
and sanitation would be required, and it 
would be essential for them to know their 
community’s customs, its structure, and its 
problems, so that schools might be or- 
ganized to meet specific needs. 

As an emergency step toward training 
teachers qualified to staff the new type of 
school, a workshop was held under the 


auspices of the Education Ministry and the 
Institute at La Alameda finca, in the 
Department of Chimaltenango, in the 
spring of 1946. Sixty-five teachers, selected 
through competitive examinations, at- 
tended. From this group were chosen 
thirty-five to receive scholarships for the 
normal school, devoted to training teachers 
for Cakchiquel communities, which opened 
in temporary quarters at La Alameda on 
July 15 of that year. Honor students are 
being groomed to serve on the faculty of 
the normal school. In addition, a new 
cultural-mission service, with headquarters 
at La Alameda, has recently been estab- 
lished. Rural-school teachers who face 
problems they cannot solve alone may 
apply to the mission for the aid of a special- 
ist in any one of several fields. By means 
of this service, activities throughout the 
Cakchiquel region will be coordinated, 
and contact will be maintained between 
the normal school and its graduates. 

The present three-year elementary 
course in Guatemalan rural schools em- 
phasizes the teaching of Spanish, simple 
arithmetic, practical agriculture, and the 
care of small animals. It is planned to 
extend this course to six years, and to add 
history, geography, civics, advanced arith- 
metic, and advanced agriculture to the 
curriculum. 


Szxth Pan American Architectural 
Congress 


Peru was the scene of the Sixth Pan 
American Architectural Congress, which 
opened on October 15, 1947 in Lima and 
closed in Cuzco on October 25. The sixth 
Congress boasted a larger attendance than 
any of the previous five, with 17 of the 22 
American republics represented. 

Among the principal topics discussed 
was the problem of providing adequate 
The 


housing for lower income groups. 
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decision was reached that the various 
countries should make use of all technical 
and economic resources available to build 
low-cost housing developments in sufficient 
quantity to meet the increasing demand. 
To do this, it will be necessary in many 
cases to obtain a reduction in the cost of 
construction materials by seeking to re- 
move customs duties and other taxes and 
by stimulating the development of building 
industries in each country. It was also 
suggested that measures be adopted to dis- 
courage speculation in real estate and that 
an effort be made to interest private 
capital in investing in low-cost housing 
projects. 

An interesting feature presented in con- 
junction with the Congress was the the 
Sixth Pan American Exhibition of Archi- 
tecture and City Planning. With con- 
tributions from 14 American republics and 
Spain, in the form of drawings, models, and 
photographs, the exhibition was a graphic 
representation of the architectural accom- 
plishments of these countries and _ their 
projected plans for the future. Prizes for 
the best exhibits were awarded to various 
official institutions, schools, universities, 
student groups, and architectural associa- 
tions which had contributed to the show- 
ing. 


Second Inter-American Congress on 


Indian Life 


Between June 24 and July 4, 1948, the 
Second Inter-American Congress on In- 
dian Life will convene in Cuzco, Peru. 
Because of the large Indian population 
of the Andine highlands, Cuzco is an 
excellent™ place) fom the meetune. Whe 
date and location of the conference were 
set by the Inter-American Indian Insti- 
tute, which was created by the First 
Inter-American Congress on Indian Life, 
held in Patzcuaro, Mexico, in April 1940. 


Like the first Congress, the second one will 
have as its object the study and analysis 
of the various problems relative to the 
Indian populations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The program of the Congress is divided 
into the following headings: General and 
Human Biology, Anthropology, Sociology 
and Economics, Education, and Law. 
Under each of these headings there are 
many topics. Among those who are to 
attend the Congress are the delegates of 
each of the American republics, one 
representative of the Pan American Union, 
and certain other persons who will be 
invited in the capacity of observers. 
The official languages will be Spanish 
and English; meetings will be conducted 
in Spanish. 


American Foundation for Tropical 
Medicine honors physician 


At a dinner held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City on January 8, 
1948, the American Foundation for 
Tropical Medicine paid tribute to the 
outstanding work of Dr. Neil P. Macphail 
by awarding him the Richard P. Strong 
Medal. 

Given annually for distinguished service 
in tropical medicine, the award came into 
being in 1943, as the result of a desire on 
the part of the Foundation to honor 
Colonel Richard Strong for his significant 
contributions in the field over a period of 
many years. The 1943 medal was awarded 
to Colonel Strong himself, and other 
scientists have since received 
similar recognition. 

Dr. Macphail, medical superintendent 
of the United Fruit Company East Coast 
Division and recipient of the 1947 award, 
has devoted 40 years of his life to the pre- 
vention and cure of tropical diseases in 
Central America. Arriving in Guatemala 


eminent 
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in 1908, he was a pioneer in the eradica- 
tion of plague, yellow fever, and smallpox 
in that area, and was a leader in develop- 
ing new techniques for the treatment and 
control of malaria and dysentery. His 
early experiments with atabrine and 
plasmochin, for example, greatly in- 
fluenced their later use in anti-malarial 
campaigns. 

Under Dr. Macphail’s direction, every 
available measure for reducing the spread 
of disease has been adopted, including 
provision of sanitary dwellings protected 
against disease-bearing insects and the 
furnishing of nutritious diets. His intense 
interest in the people among whom he 
worked inspired their confidence and 
affection, earning him the name of E/ 
Amado Médico, the beloved doctor. 


We see by the papers that— 


e Srta. Minerva Bernardino of the Domin- 
ican Republic, Chairman of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, was 
named 1948 ‘‘Woman of the Americas” 
by the United Women of America. Srta. 
Bernardino, who went to the Bogota Con- 
ference as a member of the Dominican 
delegation, has also served as a delegate 
of her country to the United Nations and 
as vice chairman of the Commission on 
the Status of Women. 


e In the municipal elections held in Boliwa 
on December 14, 1947, Bolivian women, 
for the first time in the history of the coun- 
try, went to the polls and exercised the 
right to vote. This right and that of 
running for office in such elections was 
granted to women by the 1945 Constitu- 
tion. Several women were candidates 
for alderman. 


e More than $1,500,000 is to be spent this 
year on improvement of the site for the 
new University City which will be built 


by the National University of Mexico at 
Villa Obreg6én, a suburb of the capital. 
Excavation began on February 7, 1948. 


e One young Brazilian who is blazing a 
path to glory in the United States is 
Eleazar de Carvalho. The son of poor 
parents, he got his musical education by 
dint of much effort and gradually worked 
his way up in Brazilian musical circles 
until he became conductor of the Brazilian 
Symphony Orchestra and won an enviable 
reputation in South America as a com- 
poser. In the summer of 1946 he came 
to the United States to try his hand, and 
so impressed Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, that a special place was made for 
him in Dr. Koussevitzky’s school at 
Tanglewood, Massachusetts. The follow- 
ing summer the young Brazilian was 
placed on the faculty of the school and 
given charge of a class in conducting. 
Since then he has been guest conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at six 
concerts and has also appeared with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


e A new industrial school was scheduled 
to open its doors in Valparaiso, Chile on 
April 1 of this year. Its principal, Senor 
Oscar Gacitia, is well equipped for the 
task of running it, for he served as assistant 
principal of similar schools in San Miguel 
and Concepcién, and made extensive 
first-hand studies of industrial schools in 
the United States. The school is start- 
ing with two courses of study, each open 
to 70 students—one in carpentry and 
the other in mechanics. Ten to twelve 
teachers will staff the school at the out- 
set. Boys between the ages of 12 and 
15 will be admitted. 


e The Ministry of Public Education of 
Guatemala has announced that vacation 
camps for school children will shortly be 
set up in various parts of the country. 
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According to plans now being studied, 
these camps will have a combined rec- 
reational and educational purpose. Visits 
to nearby farms and plantations will be 
scheduled, so that the students may see 
how agricultural products such as coffee, 
sugar cane, and bananas are cultivated, 
and thus gain appreciation of facts they 
learned in class. 


e On January 4 of this year the city of 
Belo Horizonte, capital of the state of 
Minas Gerais in Brazil, celebrated with 
50th anni- 
versary. ‘This city has an unusual history, 
for instead of just growing it was carefully 
planned and built to order on a site 
chosen for its beauty and _ healthful 
climate. Originally conceived as a polit- 
ical and cultural center, Belo Horizonte 
has become during its 


appropriate ceremonies its 


fifty years of 
existence a center of transportation, man- 
ufacturing, and commerce as well. 


e Princeton University will offer in the 
spring term a course in Hispanic-American 
and Brazilian studies, the purpose of which 
is to give students a cultural background 
for government or business careers in 
Latin American. Instruction in Spanish 
and Portuguese will be part of the course. 


@ In 1943 Cuba had 107 English teachers 
in the public schools; in 1947 there were 
687. ‘The greatest increase has been 
seen in Habana and neighboring com- 
munities. 


e A museum of modern art will be estab- 
lished in Guatemala City under the 
supervision of the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Public Education. Both national and 
foreign works will be displayed. 


e In recognition of Cuba’s action in sending 
a large shipment of anti-typhus vaccine to 
combat a recent epidemic, the Haztzan 
government recently awarded its highest 
decoration to President Ramén Grau San 


Martin; the Minister of State, Dr. Rafael 
Gonzalez Munoz; and Dr. Antonio Clerch, 
director of the National Institute of 
Hygiene. Dr. Emile St. Lot, then Minister 
of Health of Haiti, presented to them the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Merit in a 
ceremony at the Presidential Palace in 
Habana. 


e January 17, 1948 saw the opening of a 
new tuberculosis sanatorium in Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras. Built through the com- 
bined efforts of Honduras and the United 
States, under the direction of the Inter- 
American Cooperative Public Health Serv- 
ice, the sanatorium is equipped with the 
most up-to-date facilities available for the 
treatment of tuberculosis patients. 


e Brazilian prospectors are reported to 
have found a first-quality diamond weigh- 
ing 200 carats near Cataldo in the State 
of Goias. It is the third largest ever found 
in Brazil. The largest was the Getilo 
Vargas, which weighed 725 carats, and the 
second largest was the 254-carat Estrela do 
Sul (Southern Star), discovered in 1853. 
The new diamond has been named Jodo 
Neto Campos after the newly elected mayor 
of the municipality in which it was found. 


e Control of the air line Compania 
Mexicana de Aviacion, established nearly 
twenty years ago by Pan American Air- 
ways, passed into Mexican hands recently, 
when the latter company approved the sale 
of 13,750 shares of CMA stock to Mexican 
nationals. 


e A fur-production to be 
started in the Argentine territory of Tierra 
del Fuego, according to an announcement 
made by the Navy Ministry. Animals to 
be bred are silver, red, and white foxes— 
the latter variety to be imported from 
Canada. Experiments will also be made 
in the breeding of the coypu, an aquatic 
rodent, the size of an otter, which produces 
the valuable nutria fur. 


industry is 
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e A first installment of 4,000,000 gourdes 
($800,000) has been appropriated to 
Haiti’s Ministry of Public Works for estab- 
lishment of a hydroelectric plant at Onde 
Verte and irrigation of about 40,000 acres 
of farmland in the Artibonite Valley. It 
is estimated that the total cost of these 
projects will be $2,500,000. 


e Simplified regulations governing vaca- 
tion travel have gone into effect in the 
Dominican Republic. Citizens of the United 
States and Canada are eligible for 30-day 
tourist cards which may be issued by trans- 
portation companies to cruise passengers 
or, in the case of those who wish to stay 
longer in the country, to tourists with con- 
firmed reservations at either of two govern- 
ment-owned luxury hotels—the Jaragua, 
in Ciudad Trujillo, or the San Cristdbal, 
in the city of the same name. All other 
visitors to the Dominican Republic require 
passport and visa. 


e If the present plans of the Compania 
Peruana de Teléfonos are carried out, the 
people of Lima, Peru and its suburbs will 
soon be served by a greatly expanded 


telephone system. According to the For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, the company plans 
to spend 30,000,000 soles (1 U. S. dollar 
equals 6.50 soles) during the next five years 
in adding 20,000 new lines to the system. 
During the present year 2,800 new lines 
will be put into service in Lima and 400 in 
San Isidro. 


e Recent experiments by United States 
and Salvadorean technicians at the Centro 
Nacional de Agronomia, an agricultural 
cooperative station in El Salvador, have 
proved that coffee pulp can be substi- 
tuted for corn as cattle feed for milk pro- 
duction. The digestibility of the dried 
pulp has been found to approach that of 
corn, and it can be made palatable by 
the addition of dried banana _ leaves, 
molasses, or other feedstuff. ‘This dis- 
covery holds much importance for the 
economies of coffee-producing countries, 
since the fleshy covering of the coffee bean 
has heretofore been largely a waste prod- 
uct. ‘The discovery should also help 
alleviate the world-wide shortage of corn 
and other feed grains. 


NEGROLOGY 


GENERAL ALFREDO BALDomiR.—President 
of Uruguay from 1938-1942 and one of 
the most prominent champions of South 
American integrity against Nazi infiltra- 
tion during recent war. He was influen- 
tial in arranging to give the United States 
use of Uruguayan naval bases, and in 
January 1942, broke off relations with the 
Axis. 

Born in Montevideo, August 27, 1884, 
he entered army as a cadet in 1900, and 
headed engineering section of Uruguayan 
General Staff from 1917 to 1919, when he 


was made architect to the General Staff. 
He became professor of engineering at the 
National Military School in 1923 and 
later chief of military construction; also 
served as chief of police in Montevideo 
from 1931-1934 and was then appointed 
Minister of Defense in the cabinet of 
President Terra. In 1935 he was pro- 
moted to rank of general. 

General Baldomir was also a civil archi- 
tect, who designed many of Uruguay’s 
buildings and monuments. He died on 
February 25, 1948 at the age of 63. 
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JosepHus Daniets.—Editor and pub- 
lisher of The Raleigh News and Observer, 
former Secretary of the Navy, and one- 
time Ambassador to Mexico. 

He was born at Washington, North 
Carolina, on May 18, 1862, the son of 
Josephus and Mary Cleves Daniels, and 
studied at the Wilson North Carolina 
Collegiate Institute and at the University 
of North Carolina. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1885, but never practiced. 

Mr. Daniels became editor of The 
Raleigh State Chronicle in 1885, and in 1894 
consolidated this paper and The North 
Carolinian with The Raleigh News and 
Observer, which became one of the best 
newspapers in North Carolina. 

Daniels was a close friend of William 
Jennings Bryan and one of Woodrow 
Wilson’s earliest supporters. He served 
as Secretary of the Navy in Wilson’s 
Cabinet from 1913 to 1921, during which 
period he did much to increase the Navy’s 
strength and efficiency. 

In 1933, when Franklin Roosevelt 
became President, Daniels was appointed 
Ambassador to Mexico. There was con- 
siderable opposition to this appointment 
on the part of certain Mexican groups, 
since it was during Daniels’ incumbency 
as Secretary of the Navy that the United 
States Marines were sent to occupy 
Veracruz. However, even at 71, Mr. 
Daniels retained much of the vitality and 
fire of his youth, and he set out on his 
diplomatic mission with the spirit of a 
crusader. It was not long before he 
dispelled any existing resentment and 
suspicion among the Mexicans; indeed, 
he captivated the people completely by 
his engaging personality and by the respect 
he inspired in many difficult situations. 
His mission resulted in a diplomatic 
triumph of confidence and _ good-will. 
By the time he resigned his post in 1941, 
because of Mrs. Daniels’ ill health, he 


had achieved notable success in estab- 
lishing friendly relations between the two 
neighboring countries. 

In 1942 Daniels resumed editorship of 
The Raleigh News and Observer and con- 
tinued to work actively with this paper 
until his death on January 15, 1948. 

Daniels received many degrees from 
universities and colleges. He was the 
author of a Life of Woodrow Wilson, The 
Wilson Era: Years of Peace, and of several 
volumes of autobiography. 


ANTONIO GOMEZ ReESTREPO.—Eminent 
Colombian man of letters, poet, and diplo- 
mat. Born in Bogota, January 13, 1869, 
and died there on November 6, 1947. For 
many years was Under Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. Also served as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to Italy and Central America, and 
as Ambassador to Peru and Mexico. 

In the literary field, Gémez Restrepo 
was author of Notes on Spanish Literature and 
a number of poetical works and transla- 
tions. His masterpiece was a History of 
Colombian Literature, published in four 
volumes. He was professor of literature 
in several of the principal secondary 
schools and a member of various literary 
and historical societies in his own country, 
as well as in Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina. 


VICENTE Humosro.—Chilean poet and 
prose writer. Born at Santiago in 1893. 
Attended Jesuit College in Santiago and 
studied law at Berthelot Lyceum. In his 
youth he published books and edited maga- 
zines in Chile, and held posts in Chilean 
legations in Italy, Switzerland, and France. 
Some of the poems in one of his first 
volumes of poetry, La Gruta de Silencio (The 
Grotto of Silence) were the basis of the 
poetic revolution called “Creationism” 


9 


which he led. In 1916 he founded with 
two French colleagues the review Nord-Sud 
(North-South), which helped promote the 
development of extreme modernist schools 
of painting and poetry. His best known 
volumes of poetry are Ecuatorial and 
Poemas Articos. After World War I he 
returned to Chile, where he began to write 
prose works. ‘Two of these have been 
translated into English—Morror of a Mage 
and Portrait of a Paladin. In 1927 he 
received for his book Cagliostro the $10,000 
prize offered by the League for Better 
Pictures for the book of the year best suited 
for motion picture adaption. During the 
Spanish Revolution he worked as a writer 
for the Loyalist cause, and during World 
War II he served as a war correspondent 
in Europe. Died in Santiago on January 
2, 1948, at the age of 54. 


EsTEBAN JARAMILLO.—Colombian finan- 
cier, statesman, and lawyer, born in Abe- 
jorral, Department of Antioquia, Septem- 
ber 2, 1874. He received doctorates in 
law and political science from the Uni- 
versity of Antioquia in 1895. He held 
important posts, such as Minister of 
Government, Public Works, Industry and 
Finance, and was deputy and senator in 
Congress. He was also a permanent 
member of the board of directors of the 
Bank of the Republic, president of the 
municipal council of Bogota, and pro- 
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fessor of public finance in the Colegio 
Mayor de Nuestra Senora de Rosario 
and in the University Law School. 

He served as economic and financial 
counsel for a number of industrial firms 
in Colombia and was affiliated with 
several learned societies, both in his own 
country and abroad. Author of numerous 


works, including an erudite study of 
public finance. Died at Bogota, November 
22, 1947. 


GABRIEL ‘T'uRBAY.—Colombian physi- 
cian, statesman, and diplomat. Born in 
Bucaramanga, January 10, 1901. Studied 
law and medicine at National University 
in Bogota. As a member of the Liberal 
National Committee, Turbay helped to 
break long control of Conservative party 
in 1930. He served as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Italy and Belgium between 
1930 and 1932, and in 1933, was made 
Minister of Government in the Olaya 
Herrera cabinet. 

His appointment as Colombian Ambas- 
sador to the United States extended from 
1939 to 1945, with the exception of inter- 
lude between September 1942 and De- 
cember 1943, during which he was Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. After defeat as 
one of the Liberal candidates in presiden- 
tial elections of 1945, Turbay moved to 
Paris, where he died on November 17, 
1947. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT »- PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General 


The Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, which convened at 
Washington in 1890, is based on the Charter 
signed April 30, 1948, at the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, meeting in 
Bogota. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their independence. 
Within the United Nations, the Organization 
constitutes a regional agency. 

The General Secretariat of the Organization, 


and its permanent central organ, is the Pan © 


American Union, founded at the First Con- 
ference on April 14, 1890. April 14 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Pan American Day. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at suc- 
ceeding Conferences. The Union has gradually 
broadened its activities in every field of inter- 
national cooperation, and its technical and 
information offices render ever greater service 
to the governments and peoples of the hemisphere. 
It has the responsibility of furthering, through 
these offices and under the direction of the 
Council of the Organization, economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among all the 
American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in five Departments, namely: a) De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs; 5) 
Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion; c) Department of Cultural . Affairs; d) 
Department of Information; and e) Department 
of Administrative Services. Their directors are 
appointed by theSecretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. The Assistant Secretary General 
is the secretary of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Secretary General 


one representative for each Member State of the 
Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of 
the Charter and inter-American treaties and 
agreements, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It is 
also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purposes of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogota on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secre- 
tary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. ‘hese Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas 
on bases determined by the Council of the Organ- 
ization, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay and its determination to contribute equita- 
bly. The budget is approved by the Council. 

‘The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It 
acts as adviser to the Council of the Organization 
and its Organs in the preparation of programs 
and regulations for these meetings, offers tech- 
nical assistance and necessary personnel to the 
governments of the countries in which they are 
held, acts as custodian of documents and archives 
of the Conferences, serves as depository of instru- 
ments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments, and submits reports to the Council and 
to the Inter-American Conferences on work ac- 
complished by the various Organs, and in general 
on the activities of the Organization. The Sec- 
retary General participates in all the Inter- 
American Conferences and in meetings of the 
Council and of its Organs. 
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The Bogota Conference 


ALBERTO LLERAS 


Secretary General, Organization of American States 


I aM sure that most of you have long been 
thoroughly familiar with the origin and 
development of what was called, until 
Bogota, the Inter-American System. You 
also know, probably better than I, the 
problems that have existed and still exist 
in the relations of the States making up 
this Organization, whose Charter has 
just been approved by the Ninth Inter- 
American Conference. Nevertheless, it is 
the duty of the Pan American Union as 
the General Secretariat of the Organiza- 
tion of American States to disseminate 
as widely as possible information on the 
work accomplished at Bogota. And I 
am sure you will agree that it is fitting, 
at any time, to review the juridical bases 
of the association of American republics 
in order to strengthen our faith in its 
achievements. 

With this in mind, we have decided 


Lecture delivered at the Pan American Union, May 24, 
1948. 


to hold this series of lectures, which will 
be continued during the next two days 
by Dr. Manger, the Assistant Secretary 
General, and the Director of our Depart- 
ment of International Law and Organiza- 
tion, Dr. Fenwick. The series is not 
intended as a substitute for the information 
that members of the Council of the Organi- 
zation who were at Bogota will offer the 
public next fall. We had hoped that they 
would give their accounts first, but their 
official duties required some of them to re- 
turn to their countries and report to their 
governments on the results of the Ninth 
Conference. Others found more pressing 
matters awaiting their return to Washing- 
ton. And so we were prevented from 
organizing immediately for the general 
public, and especially for local university 
professors and students, a complete lecture 
course on the Organization of American 
States, its problems, and its eventual 
Moreover, at this time the 
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university year is drawing to a close and 
the summer sessions have not yet started. 
In the fall, therefore, we shall have a 
better opportunity to hear official inter- 
pretation of the decisions of the Ninth 
Conference. 

So dramatic and swift are the strides 
made by Pan Americanism in recent 
months, that if I had had the pleasure of 
speaking to you last year I could have 
dealt only with proposals and _ projects, 
with the plans of the American states to 
develop their organization further. Today, 
on the other hand, I can tell you of a duly 
established Organization of American 
States with a Charter that already is largely 
in operation and that now confirms the 
legal existence of a de facto system that 
has been functioning since the First Inter- 
national Conference of American States, 
which met at Washington fifty-eight years 
ago. From one point of view, then, this is 
the most enduring, earnest, and effective 
arrangement of its kind the world has 
ever known. At the same time it is the 
newest, since its Charter was signed barely 
a month ago. This document culls the 
fruit of more than half a century’s experi- 
ence, and yet it is absolutely up to date. 
That is to say, it is an instrument perfectly 
compatible with the United Nations, and 
in fact it is destined to complement and 
round out some of the provisions of 
the San Francisco Charter, in the draft- 
ing of which every nation of the Western 
Hemisphere, without exception, had a part. 

A year ago, moreover, two important 
treaties had not yet been concluded by the 
American republics, that of Reciprocal 
Assistance signed at Rio de Janeiro, and 
the American Treaty of Pacific Settlement, 
which together complete the framework of 
the international organization that governs 
the activities of the states in this part of the 
world. ‘Two inter-American conferences, 
meeting in Rio and Bogota, have accom- 


plished all this, the consummation of half 
acentury of efforts, some barren and others 
fruitful. I believe that this answers fully 
the question sometimes raised in the United . 
States as to whether or not the Ninth Con- 
ference at Bogota was a success. The fact 
is that the Organization of American 
States is today, in spite of its shortcomings, 
the most perfect instrument of its kind that 
has ever existed between soverign nations. 
The Charter, in comparison with any 
analogous document of any era, is the most 
advanced that has been signed spon- 
taneously, in complete unanimity, by the 
21 states associated under its provisions to 
enjoy the rights they concede to one 
another mutually and to meet the obliga- 
tions that they assume therein. 

Of course the true significance of these 
international agreements has hardly been 
conveyed to the reader of the daily press, 
and many of you may be surprised to hear 
that events of such consequence took place 
at the conference in Bogota. Some of you 
may also think that, in my position as an 
official of the Organization of American 
States, I might have a natural tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of these accom- 
plishments, which the press and radio have 
not presented in the same light. I should 
like to make it clear, therefore, that I 
accepted my post only because for many 
years I have held the conviction that the 
modern course of inter-American relations 
represents humanity’s most extraordinary 
and successful experiment by a group of 
nations living together in dignity and 
peace. The same thing is tue /otmie 
United States’ exemplary role within our 
organization; this country’s unselfishness, 
nobility of purpose, and good faith in its 
international dealings should be a matter 
of pride for all Americans. ‘There is no 
doubt in my mind that the inter-American 
organization, while producing reciprocal 
benefits for the two great ethnic groups 
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COMING FROM THE TE DEUM IN THE CATHEDRAL 


On the morning of March 30 a Te Deum was chanted in the cathedral. It was attended by the delega- 
tions of the American Republics and high officials of the Colombian Government. 


cooperating within it, is of much greater 
value to the Latin American republics. 
These nations have enjoyed, and will con- 
tinue to enjoy, the inestimable advantage 
of being neighbors to one of the greatest 
empires in all history without suffering the 
fear of imperialism or the threat of violence; 
they bask in an international order based 
on law, which preserves their independence 
and guarantees their security more fully 
with each passing day. The United 
States has, in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, ample evidence, which has been 
patiently and soundly compiled during the 
past fifty-eight years, to refute the slander 
of native or alien critics of its foreign 
policy. There stands its positive contri- 
bution to peace, as well as an example of 
its concept of ideal international relations, 


such as it would have liked to extend to the 
whole world had it not met in other conti- 
nents with the insuperable obstacles of 
national egotism, inordinate ambition, and 
general distrust. In this field the United 
States can point to two different courses of 
its foreign policy: one, which has been 
followed in this hemisphere in close and 
honorable cooperation with twenty weak 
nations and summed up in the Charter of 
the Organization of American States, and 
the other, which failed at Geneva and, still 
beset by all manner of difficulties, is now 
being tried once more in the United 
Nations. 

In the Organization of American States 
all the members are one another’s peers; 
they have equal rights and identical ob- 


ligations. In its assembly halls the fore- 
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COLOMBIAN CAPITOL 


Before the inauguration of the Conference. 


most power of our times has but one vote, 
exactly like the vote enjoyed by some of 
the poorest and weakest countries in the 
world. ‘The most serious matters, even 
the sanctions to be adopted by the mem- 
bers against an aggressor state, are de- 
cided by majority vote. No single state, 
therefore, can block a decision that hap- 
pens to be adverse to its interests if that 
decision is backed up by the mathematical 
force of democracy. The same funda- 
mental principle that guides the political 
life of this country prevails in the basic 
rules of the Organization of American 
States. 

The Organization draws strength from 
another basic precept, and that is that no 
state or group of states has the right to 
intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of any other state. The 


foregoing principle prohibits not only 
armed force, but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against 
the personality of the state or against its 
political, economic, and cultural ele- 
ments. No state may use or encourage 
the use of coercive measures of an eco- 
nomic or political character to force the 
sovereign will of another state and obtain 
from it advantages of any kind. How- 
ever, the measures that by virtue of the 
existing treaties—particularly that of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance—may be adopted to 
safeguard peace and security do not con- 
stitute a violation of these principles, nor 
are they to be construed as intervention, 
in any sense of the word. 

The object of the Organization of 
American States is to achieve an order of 
peace and justice on the American Con- 
tinent, to promote the solidarity of the 
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member States, to strengthen their colla- 
boration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their inde- 
pendence. Within the United Nations, 
the Organization of American States is a 
regional agency as provided for by the 
San Francisco Charter. 

Now you might very naturally ask why 
we need another charter, since we already 
have that of the United Nations, and the 
American Republics are members of that 
organization. First of all, because our or- 
ganization antedates the one created at 
San Francisco. And in the second place, 
because not only does the World Charter 
make ample provision for regional organ- 
izations, but actually, it seems to me, it 
calls for such organizations as indispen- 
sable. It does so with three ends in view: 
first, the pacific settlement of all contro- 
versies before submitting them to the 
United Nations; second, the exercise of the 
right of collective self-defense, recognized 
in article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter; and third, the promotion of regional 
cooperation for the greater understanding 
and advancement of a group of nations 
bound together by traditional and geo- 
graphic ties. 

These three purposes of all regional or- 
ganizations are carried out in our hemi- 
sphere by the Organization of American 
States. The peaceful solution of interna- 
tional controversies that arise among 
American States is accomplished by the 
regional organization by means of the 
American Treaty of Pacific Settlement, 
which prescribes the various methods to be 
employed in settling disputes. The Treaty 
boldly goes farther than this: it foresees no 
controversy that cannot be definitively 
solved within a reasonable period of time, 
and it refers the contending parties to the 
International Court of Justice, or to com- 
pulsory arbitration in the event the matter 
is outside the competence of that Court. 


Before the matter reaches this stage, how- 
ever, it is subject to settlement by any one 
of a series of peaceful procedures, including 
mediation, good offices, conciliation, and 
investigation, which in the majority of 
cases should prove definitive. 

But if one of the American States breaks 
its promise to settle all its disputes by 
pacific means, and its attitude threatens 
or disrupts the peace, the Organization of 
American States has another very potent 
instrument in the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, under whose provisions all the 
other American republics are automati- 
cally lined up on the side of the victim of 
ageression and committed to go to its 
defense. There is a graduated scheme of 
sanctions leading up to and including the 
use of armed force to repel aggression. 
With these two instruments, the one mak- 
ing pacific settlement compulsory and the 
other producing a united front against 
aggression, it is safe to say that war has 
been abolished from the American Conti- 
nent, at least as far as the American States 
themselves are concerned. Of course war 
could be brought to our lands by nations 
outside the hemisphere. And in that 
event continental solidarity against extra- 
continental aggression would go into play 
with even greater speed and effectiveness. 
No American Republic can become the 
victim of aggression without finding itself 
assisted at once by all the rest, by virtue 
of the rights laid down in the San Francisco 
Charter and implemented by our Ameri- 
can treaties. 

These are what we might term the basic 
political purposes of the Organization of 
American States. But there are others. 
The American States do not limit their 
solidarity to collective self-defense; it 
operates in other aspects of their continen- 
tal life. There is, for example, economic 
and social solidarity among them. Hence 
the need for cooperation. The philosoph- 
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ical concept of such cooperation arises 
out of the recognition by the American 
States of the fact that within the hemi- 
sphere any backward, impoverished, and 
undemocratic country, besides being a 
menace to the stability of inter-American 
relations, is a dead weight hampering the 
progress of the rest. It is the same rule 
that operates in every democracy, in the 
national life of our countries. But applied 
to international affairs it is something new. 
Up to the present time the great empires 
have not maintained themselves on their 
military might alone; to a great degree 
they have rested on the poverty, the back- 
wardness, and the weakness of others. 
Imperialism is the systematic exploitation 
of bad social conditions in weak countries, 
on the part of a great power. Interna- 
tional solidarity is the negation of im- 
perialism, and its antidote. The raising 
of the living standards of poor and un- 
developed nations in order to create better 
world conditions is, strange as it may seem, 
a new and sensational departure in inter- 
national policy. In the domestic affairs 
of any country, the United States for 
example, no one can doubt today that the 
prevalence of large groups of poor in- 
habitants, while a potential source of 
cheap labor, does not contribute to na- 
tional prosperity. On the international 
level, however, just the opposite view has 
been the rule until very recently: great 
powers have been created chiefly on the 
basis of subsistence wages in their colonies. 
This is the theory we hope to replace now 
in America by international economic 
cooperation. 


The press comments on the Ninth Inter- 


national Conference have referred prin- 
cipally to this aspect of its work. But 
the purpose of this Conference was almost 
exclusively political in character, and at 
Rio de Janeiro it was decided that an 
agreement on the bases of inter-American 


economic cooperation should be discussed 
only incidentally at Bogota, as a special 
economic conference was scheduled to 
meet in Buenos Aires toward the end of 
this year or early in 1949. But since the 
regular work of the Conference proceeded 
so smoothly, the attention of the press ob- 
servers was focussed on those topics on 
which there was some disagreement, or, 
more exactly, on which there was some- 
thing less than complete agreement. This 
explains why there has been talk of the 
failure of the Conference, because the 
convention on economic cooperation pre- 
sented certain difficulties and gave rise 
to the need for some compromises. It was 
easy to overlook the fact that the Ninth 
Conference has to its credit the approval 
of the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, the American Treaty of 
Pacific Settlement, two conventions on the 
granting of political and civil rights to 
women, the Inter-American Charter of 
Social Guarantees, the American Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
and resolutions on the Preservation and De- 
fense of Democracy in America and on 
Colonies and Occupied ‘Territories in 
America, not to mention more than forty 
resolutions on other matters affecting and 
defining our international association and 
its policies. 

But the Economic Agreement of Bogota, 
which establishes the general lines along 
which economic cooperation will develop, 
is an excellent document. It was not its 
purpose to define specifically the pro- 
cedures to be employed in this cooperation. 
That will be the task of the Buenos Aires 
conference. The agreement merely sets 
forth the principles on which this coopera- 
tion will be based. And it describes them 
very clearly. The actual evaluation of 
the specific needs of each country, along 
the lines of the work that preceded the 
discussion of the Marshall Plan for Europe, 
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is the next step. It is necessary to deter- 
mine for each of the American republics 
what its individual capacities are, what 
resources it has to undertake large-scale 
projects, or how it can contribute to the 
development of the other American na- 
tions. All this will be undertaken at 
Buenos Aires and will be preceded by a 
detailed, serious, and thoroughgoing re- 
search study by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. 

The problems of cooperation and politi- 
cal solidarity among the American repub- 
lics have now, happily, been resolved. In 
this field the Organization, as I said 
earlier, is nearly perfect—perhaps as per- 
fect as any international organization can 
be. It has organs to define its policy, such 
as the Inter-American Conferences at which 
every five years the representatives of the 
governments meet to decide questions per- 
taining to their relationships or the struc- 
ture of the Organization; the Meetings of 
Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
which convene to consider urgent prob- 
lems or those of common interest to the 
American States and to adopt decisions on 
matters provided for in the Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance; and the Council of the 
Organization of American States, that 
permanent hemispheric parliament with 
headquarters in Washington, which, be- 
sides acting as a provisional Organ of 
Consultation, watches over the progress of 
the Organization and promotes coopera- 
tion among the member States, either on 
its Own initiative, or through its technical 
agencies, namely, the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. In 
Washington we have another permanent 
organ in the Pan American Union, which 
performs the functions of Secretariat for 
the Organization, the Council, and the 
latter’s organs. In addition there is the 


Advisory Defense Committee composed of the 
highest military authorities of the hemi- 
sphere and meeting whenever the Organ 
of Consultation considers it advisable to 
study matters of collective self-defense. 
This outline will give you an idea of how 
well equipped the Organization is in the 
political sphere and what active instru- 
ments stand ready to meet the require- 
ments of peace and security. 

In the economic field, on the other hand, 
we have barely made a beginning. Many 
become discouraged at the thought of 
how much needs to be done. I wonder, 
however, whether from every point of 
view the task that has just been brought 
to a happy culmination in the political 
sphere, after 58 years of endeavor, was 
not vastly more difficult. The dishearten- 
ing contrast between the riches of the 
foremost industrial and economic power 
of the world and the poverty and back- 
wardness of most of the countries of the 
hemisphere makes it difficult to see how 
a common meeting ground could be found 
for such divergent ways of life. Still it 
seems to me that it must have been much 
harder to work out bases for political 
rapprochement among the American na- 
tions of fifty or even ten or twenty years 
ago, in view of the existence then of the 
same contrast between the power of the 
United States and its neighbors, plus 
their highly conflicting political interests. 
You will remember that in those days 
there was dominant more than once 
even in high government circles in this 
country the strong school of thought that 
the United States should extend its geo- 
graphic limits to include the entire hemis- 
phere, by a process similar to that em- 
ployed by some European powers in 
Africa and the Far East. 

Just what is the task to be undertaken by 
economic cooperation? To judge by the 
news and comments in the press we might 
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suppose that it amounts to this: the poor 
and unprogressive countries of Latin 
America want the taxpayers of the United 
States to meet the cost of developing their 
resources, just as they are going to pay for 
the reconstruction of Europe. But the 
problem is far more complex than this, 
and such a presentation of the case is 
quite unfair. 

It happens that the great majority of the 
Latin American nations have had to strug- 
gle against geographic and social factors, 
which have played a decisive part in their 
economic development, cultural progress, 
and social stability. It would be well to 
repeat here in passing that the vast natural 
resources generally attributed to Latin 
America are a legend almost as old as his- 
tory, but unfortunately just a legend. In 
terms of the units of measure to which you 
are accustomed, the potentialities of Cen- 
tral America, the islands of the Caribbean, 
and the southern half of the hemisphere 
are certainly meager. With the exception 
of Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and the 
south of Brazil (all in the extreme southern- 
most part of the continent), the best lands 
are generally to be found in the mountain 
areas, which enjoy a healthful climate and 
contain isolated groups of population sur- 
rounded by vast jungles seething with trop- 
ical diseases that took a terrific toll of the 
hapless peoples whose lot it was to live 
there. The Andean mountain ranges both 
protected these highland delwlers from out- 
side encroachment and delayed their prog- 
ress by making them inaccessible to the 
rest of the world until the middle of the 
Xvul century, and by preventing the in- 
troduction of modern ways of life. It is 
true that Latin America is rich in great 
underground petroleum deposits, and has 
excellent mines and other economic re- 
sources awaiting exploitation. But where 
are the transportation systems that are 
needed? Where are the equipment and 


the capital required? In tropical Latin 
America international interests did develop 
the quinine and rubber industries, until 
they discovered that it was cheaper to get 
these products from the Orient after wage- 
levels in the New World started to rise. 
For some time other great imperial in- 
terests have been trying to develop coffee 
plantations in countries where slavery still 
exists, replacing their Latin American 
sources lest the payment of a decent wage 
to workers be added to the cost of coffee. 
The fault does not lie entirely with the 
Latin Americans that the efforts made in 
the past century and this to develop their 
resources with the aid of foreign capital— 
railroads, mining and oil wells, agricul- 
tural enterprises—have not served to en- 
rich them in spite of the great profits 
derived from these activities by the in- 
vestors. The fact is that in a large part of 
these countries there are two concurrent 
ways of life: one, on the surface, composed 
of a thin stratum of people who live very 
much as do Europeans and North Ameri- 
cans and enjoy a cosmopolitan outlook and 
in some cases a broad education; the other 
layer lies far below this level, engulfed in 
poverty and social neglect, living in a 
state of ignorance and often in the most 
primitive conditions. Between the two 
there are very few contacts. In countries 
where there is an appreciable Indian ele- 
ment in the population, this is always 
to be found in the second category. 

If the standards of living of these great 
masses of humanity were raised so that 
they could take their places as producers 
and consumers of goods, millions of people 
of unusual intelligence and native ability 
would be incorporated into the economic 
life of the hemisphere. There are many 
factors that have been delaying this inevi- 
table evolution, and they also menace the 
political stability of Latin America, which 
is subject to continuous underground 
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movements and mysterious collapses it 
would be impossible to explain in terms 
of social and political phenomena that 
occur in this part of the world or in 
Europe. One of those factors is the 
resistance offered by the upper economic 
stratum, which regards as revolutionary 
any change in the living conditions of the 
people and as bad business any improve- 
ment in wages or working conditions. 
These interests find it possible to bring 
sufficient pressure to bear on the govern- 
ments, whoever may happen to be in 
power at the time, to secure protection for 
monopolistic industries that retard the 
natural flowering of the national economy, 
lessen the opportunities for employment, 
and make the life of the people more 
costly. From time to time revolutions or 
political upheavals of a social nature arouse 
a desire for power among the lower levels 
of society, and sometimes even a national 
congress will distinguish itself with pro- 
gressive legislation, which later turns out 
to be impossible of execution. 

Therefore, the disillusionment and the 
feeling of impotence in the face of poverty, 
combined with a considerable measure of 
freedom of the press and of propaganda, 
provides a fertile soil for the seeds of new 
uprisings which, in countries whose popu- 
lation is prone to engage freely in politics, 
may take a new form each time. This 
is not surprising in lands where there are 
millions of inhabitants without a home or 
an organized family life, without schools, 
without land, without even personal belong- 
ings. Their only risk in joining a revolu- 
tionary movement is the loss of the follow- 
ing day’s wages. ‘To this state of chronic 
instability must be added the need that 
every government feels to strengthen the 
forces of public order—the police and the 
army—usually up to a point incompatible 
with the financial resources of the nation. 
In such a situation those who govern the 


Latin American States have all felt the 
pressing need to achieve some social bal- 
ance, a measure of justice. In their search 
for the solution, however, they have more 
than once run counter to the interests of 
foreign capitalists. These capitalists, while 
accepting as part of their production costs 
the high wages paid in other parts of the 
world where there is a spiraling cost of 
living, nevertheless quickly adapt them- 
selves in Latin America to the existing 
colonial economic system. Frequently they 
limit their ties with those countries to the 
minimum contact necessary to derive the 
highest possible return from their invest- 
ments, which usually enjoy the advantage 
of government concessions and _ special 
privileges intended to attract foreign 
capital. 

All these factors contribute to the diffi- 
culty of introducing at any given time an 
effective system of economic cooperation, 
one that would result in reciprocal benefit 
to the United States on the one hand and 
to the Latin American republics on the 
other. But difficult though this may be, 
it is also for the same reasons vital, urgent, 
and no longer to be deferred, in the 
interests of all the American republics, not 
excepting the United States. To cite just 
one example, let us consider a topic that 
has justly claimed the special attention of 
American public opinion since the last war, 
and that is hemispheric security, which is 
affected not only by the way the signatory 
states honor such international agreements 
as the Treaty of Reciproca! Assistance, but 
also by the political stability of the Latin 
American governments. But as long as no 
positive effort is made to improve social 
conditions in Latin America, to raise the 
standard of life of the lower classes, this 
stability remains ever in jeopardy, and 
each day the danger grows. 

It is not that the Latin American coun- 
tries may turn communistic. No, the 
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trouble lies in the fact that in some parts 
of our continent the social atmosphere is 
such that abject poverty leads naturally 
to disturbances of the peace, to anarchy, 
and to popular uprisings; and of course 
international communism takes advantage 
of these situations, not necessarily to 
proselytize, but to spread confusion and 
to sabotage the good neighbor relations 
and our strong inter-American ties. Pow- 
erful communistic parties are not needed, 
now or in the future. All that is required 
is that scattered representatives of sub- 
versive international organizations be alert 
to make the most of every disturbance, to 
utilize every occasion to destroy order, to 
foster revolt, and to aggravate every source 
of friction between the American states. 

I cannot think of any other factor that 
could be more disruptive of the security 
of this nation and of the best interests of 
world democracy than an unstable Latin 
America, in a state of disorganization, and 
shaken by social convulsions and sudden 
changes of government that would make 
impossible cooperation with the United 
States in behalf of peace or national se- 
curity. This is one good reason why we 
should seek effective forms of economic 
cooperation to promote, defend, and 
maintain the democratic principles of the 
hemisphere. But that is not the only one. 

Another is the fact, however much we 
might wish to evade it, that the economic 
life of the hemisphere is indivisible. If 
vigorous and well directed steps are not 
taken to create better living conditions in 
Latin America, that section of the world 
may easily become a burden—an intol- 
erable one—and an obstacle to the progress 
of life in North America. With rising 
standards in the United States will come, 
inevitably, higher prices for the goods 
produced here, and at the same time fewer 
purchases by the countries to the South. 
‘The United States cannot continue in- 


definitely acting the part of the player 
who periodically divides his winnings 
among his ruined fellow-players in order 
that the game may goon. In all the world, 
and particularly in this hemisphere, we 
have need for better living standards, 
greater purchasing power, and a larger 
number of consumers for the goods of a 
system of production that appears to have 
no limits to its growth. ‘Today it would 
be possible with very little effort to give 
a vigorous impulse to the development of 
the Latin American nations. With the 
passing of time, and the interaction of 
political instability and the present eco- 
nomic disorganization, the task may well 
become one of reconstruction, such as 
that the American taxpayer is underwrit- 
ing in Europe at the present time. 

Hence the great significance of the pre- 
paratory work to be undertaken by the 
Inter-American Economic and_ Social 
Council before the meeting of the Buenos 
Aires Conference. I have gone into so 
much detail here in the desire to make it 
clear to you that we should not give 
undue weight to reports and comments 
that would present the difficulties en- 
countered with the Economic Agreement 
at the Ninth Conference as evidence of a 
breakdown in the friendship and collabo- 
ration between the United States and 
Latin America. The problem has many 
angles to it, and it is not wholly under- 
stood even by the countries most vitally 
affected; so it is going to be necessary 
to work out a series of successive adjust- 
ments in this field that in the end will 
produce an economic cooperation among 
the Americas that will stand revealed as 
just as clear, easy, and simple as our 
political cooperation is today. 

Many passing private interests, both 
here and in Latin America, will have to 
make way, and they will not do so without 
a fight. When business is good it has a 
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natural tendency to go conservative, and 
to shun every possibility of change. 
And at present we have some enterprises— 
although they are few and in a few 
hands—whose business is good and who 
are making the most of the commercial 
and industrial relations of the hemisphere. 
But above all this looms the desire to 
create in the Americas an order of justice 
and democracy. Without these two con- 
ditions, no one can survive in an age in 
which even the illiterate masses have at 


their command the means of communica- 
tion that makes it possible for them to 
learn how people are faring in the rest 
of the world. A strong Latin American 
economy will guarantee the permanence 
of the political institutions of those coun- 
tries, and, in turn, the preservation of 
democracy. The help that the United 
States offers in the creation of these con- 
ditions in Latin America will in the end 
be but good insurance against the insecur- 
ity of our time. 





The New World Looks at Its Indians 


ROBERT C. JONES 
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WHEN the first Spanish settlers arrived in 
the Western Hemisphere in the early 16th 
century they found many millions of 
people already long resident here whom 
they called “‘Indians.” ‘The tropical low- 
lands, the coastal regions, and the great 
plains were occupied for the most part 
by rude and simple tribes that subsisted 
largely on the products of the hunt and 
fishery. Some tribes in these areas were 
slightly more advanced and possessed a 
rudimentary agricultural economy but 
migrated as seasons, sources of food supply, 
and other conditions changed. 

Some of those along the routes of the 
migration of early man in America had 
been stimulated by exchange of knowledge 
and goods and had developed large 
cities, complex political systems, elaborate 
arts, and a considerable body of organized 
information, including careful astronom- 
ical observations, an excellent calendrical 
system, and picture writing that closely 
approached a phonetic alphabet. Archi- 
tecture was well developed and, at least 
indirectly, has influenced some of our own 
modern design.! 


1 The cultures of these peoples were, of course, very 
complex and varied greatly. Professional anthropolo- 
gists have done much to increase our knowledge and 
understanding of these differences and it has been found 
important to take into account their findings in the develop- 
ment of specific practical programs. These variations 
should not be forgotten in making such broad generali- 
zations as have been made. Those interested in reading 
more along this line are referred to: Julian H. Steward’s 
The Changing American Indian, in: Linton, Ralph— 
Editor, The Science of Man in the World Crisis. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945, pp. 282-204, 
and John Collier’s The Indians of the Americas. New 
York, W. W. Norton G Co., Inc., 1947, 326 p. 
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With certain outstanding exceptions, the 
Indian peoples were rather easily con- 
quered. Among the reasons for this were 
the failure of the natives of America to 
develop the wheel and to make use of iron. 
They did not have the horse or mule, and 
they had not acquired a coordinated 
mastery of military tactics. But perhaps 
the most important factors leading to their 
easy defeat were their lack of unity and the 
fact that, especially in the great Indian 
nations, the majority were not participants 
in a democratic society for whose survival 
they were willing to fight and die. They 
were a subjugated people who, on being 
enslaved by the Europeans, merely 
changed masters. The aborigines had 
developed a number of democratic insti- 
tutions, but for the most part these were 
not widespread or were in a decadent 
condition. The most stubborn resistance 
was from the upper, more privileged 
classes whose authority and position were 
threatened, and the cream of Indian 
culture was lost with their annihilation. 

The bulk of the Europeans settled in 
towns and cities in the same regions that 
had previously been heavily populated 
by the natives, and a great deal of mixture 
resulted. The Church, the encomienda 
system (a form of land grant), and the 
colonial government were the principal 
instruments of control. The number of 
colonists was not great enough, however, 
to overcome the enormous geographical 
barriers, so that a large percentage of the 
Indians who moved to the more remote 
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areas remained unassimilated. One of 
the worst features of their existence was 
that when they lost the best of their own 
practically nothing was given 
They lived in a 


culture, 
them to take its place. 
condition of degradation, without even 
the will to better their condition. 

Little was known in the outside world 
regarding the life of these more isolated 
people of America up to the beginning of 
the present century. The studies that have 
been made and the historical documents, 
explorers’ accounts, and church and gov- 
ernment records that had been preserved 
were scattered and largely inaccessible. 
The Handbook of the South American Indian, 
which is being prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution, will 
bring much of the best of this information 
together, including the most recent inves- 
tigations, and will constitute a_ solid 
foundation from which to project future 
studies and investigations as well as prac- 
tical programs. Three 2 of five projected 
volumes have so far been published. 
Additional field work is being carried 
forward through the Institute of Social 
Anthropology.’ 

Perhaps some 20 million persons are 
classed as Indians in the Western Hemi- 
sphere today.‘ If all persons visibly pos- 
sessing any trace of Indian blood were to 

2 Vol. 1, The Marginal Tribes; Vor. II, The Andean 
Civilizations Vol. III, The Tribes of the Tropical 
Forests and Savannas; all edited by Julian H. Steward. 

3 See: Foster, George M., The Institute of Social 
Anthropology. The Record (U. S. Department of 
State), Fune 1947, p. 7-10. 

4 At best these estimates are only general approxima- 
tions, for accurate and recent census data are available 
in only a very few countries. Furthermore, the classifi- 
cation “‘Indian”’ 1s a very flexible concept subject to a 
great variety of interpretations. It has been found to 
be practically impossible to define strictly biological 
characteristics in such a way as to enable certain portions 
of the population to be accurately enumerated. Super- 
ficial skin pigmentation and other physical character- 
istics have been surrounded with such subjective values 
in most cases as to have little objective significance. 
Cultural and economic differentiations have been found 


to be usually more important. In that regard it was 
recommended at the First Inter-American Congress of 


be included in the enumeration, however, 
the number would probably be between 
sixty and eighty millions. Because of in- 
adequate educational programs a large 
majority of those of pure blood cannot 
even today read or write their national 
language (Spanish or Portuguese). More 
than a third make exclusive use of their 
native language. The existence of this 
great socially isolated and economically 
submerged population is not only a men- 
ace to national unity, but also a heavy 
drag on national economies. Indians 
form a large part of the labor force avail- 
able for the extraction of raw materials, 
but they cannot work effectively as long 
as they are undernourished, badly clothed, 
inadequately housed, and poorly paid. 
If their purchasing power were raised and 
standards of living improved, they would 
constitute an active market for manufac- 
tured goods and be more effective producers. 
Statements at inter-American gather- 
ings on behalf of the Indian population 
of America date back to at least the First 
International American Scientific Con- 
egress, held at Buenos Aires in 1910, when 
the organization of national protective 
societies was advocated and geographical 
studies of the regions inhabited by Indians 
suggested so that they might be better 
incorporated into modern life. The Third 
Pan American Scientific Congress at Lima, 
Peru, at the end of 1924 recommended 
the integral study of the indigenous agrar- 
ian problem. The Sixth Pan American 
Child Congress, held in the same city in 
1930, recommended that improved educa- 
tional facilities be provided the Indian 
population and the information regarding 
its problems and needs be more widely 
disseminated. 
Demography that the procedure followed by Mexico in 
its 1940 Census be followed by other countries. The 
Inter-American Statistical Institute in cooperation with 


the Inter-American Indian Institute and other interested 
agencies and organizations 1s working on this problem. 
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The Seventh International Conference 
of American States, held at Montevideo 
in 1933, charged the Pan American Union 
with the organization of an Inter-American 
Conference of Experts on Indian Life. 
The Seventh American Scientific Congress, 
which met at Mexico City in 1935, had 
a section devoted to the study of Indian 
problems and a number of suggestions 
were made regarding the promotion of 
Indian welfare, including child welfare, 
health, education, and vocational train- 
ing. The Second General Assembly of 
the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, which took place at Wash- 
ington, D. C., the same year, recom- 
mended the establishment of scientific 
institutes to study the situation of the 
Indian people in those countries having 
a large indigenous population. The Third 
International Conference on Education, 
meeting at Mexico City in 1937, considered 
this project further. Finally the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States (Lima, 1938) announced that the 
First Inter-American Conference on In- 
dian Life, which had been previously 
suggested, would be held the following 
year and urged that all countries appoint 
delegates. It was also recommended that 
a center be established for the study, com- 
pilation, and exchange of data and infor- 
mation on the status of the indigenous 
populations and on the process of their 
integration into national life. After some 
delay this meeting was held at Patzcuaro, 
Mexico, from April 14 to 24, 1940. 

The program at that meeting was 
divided into sections on education, health, 
legislation, and socio-economic matters, 
with a sub-section devoted to Indian arts 
and crafts. Proposals were set forth to 
improve the diet, sanitary facilities, and 
housing of Indians. Adequate means for 
pre-natal and child care were recom- 
mended, and it was suggested that doctors 


and nurses be specially trained to serve 
the native groups and that medical centers 
be established in the regions where these 
are located. Problems of the distribution 
of land to Indians, the protection of small 
individual and collective holdings, the 
prevention and control of soil erosion, 
and the development of irrigation projects 
were discussed. Linguistic experiments 
were also given serious consideration.° 

Particularly important among the ac- 
complishments of the Conference was the 
establishment of a permanent  Inter- 
American Indian Institute at Mexico 
City to serve as a clearing house for data 
relating to the Indians of the American 
republics. A convention ® was drawn up 
which, in addition to providing for this 
central coordinating agency, stipulates 
that each participating country shall 
organize a national Indian institute of 
its own to serve as a liaison body. The 
agreement was available for signature 
November 1, 1946 and had been ratified 
by fourteen countries by the end of 1947. 
Ten of these national institutes have been 
established. 

Since the First Inter-American Congress 
of Indian Life other conferences have con- 
sidered the problems confronting Indians 
and Indian communities, and those who 
are interested in bettering conditions for 
the Indians have become better ac- 
quainted. The Second Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, held at Mexico 
City in 1942, recommended that the coop- 
eration of agronomists from the agricul- 
tural schools and other agencies should be 
utilized in programs related to the im- 
provement of the situation of the indigenous 
population in rural areas. The First Con- 


5 See the Final Act: First Inter-American Conference 
of Indian Life, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Office of Indian Affairs, 1947. 

6 See Inter-American Indian Institute. Convention 
Between the United States of America and Certain Other 
American Republics. Washington, Government Printing 


Office, 1942, p. 46. 
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ference of Mi£nisters and Directors of 
Education of the American Republics, 
which convened at Panama in 1943, 
recommended the establishment of educa- 
tional programs to improve the standard 
of living and working conditions of the 
Indian population. The enactment of 
legislative measures to protect that popu- 
lation was also advocated. 

The First Inter-American Demographic 
Congress (Mexico City, 1943) adopted 
various resolutions regarding the problems 
of Indians and related these to the basic 
requirements of the general welfare. It 
was urged that definite steps be taken to 
raise the economic and cultural level of 
this group so that it might actively partici- 
pate in national life. 

The new Charter of the Organization of 
American States gives as one of the priaci- 
pal functions of the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council to promote “‘the adoption of 
special programs of training, education 
and culture for the indigenous groups of 
the American countries.” 

Several offices of the Pan American 
Union, including the Division of Labor 
and Social Information, have given atten- 
tion to the problems of the Indian popula- 
tion and have encouraged cooperative 
action in meeting their needs. The Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau and certain 
international organizations, such as the 
International Labor Organization and 
Unesco, have also shown some interest. 

It is the responsibility of the Inter- 
American Indian Institute to coordinate 
and aid the program of the various 
national institutes, to make available to 
them information regarding the experience 
of other countries in the same field, and to 
offer the advice of its technical staff in 
connection with their various projects. 
The Institute also serves as the secretariat 
of the Inter-American Indian Confer- 
ences. It is governed by a Board of 


Directors that meets ordinarily every two 
years and is composed of one member and 
one alternate from each country party to 
the convention. There is also an execu- 
tive committee, composed of five members 
and the Director of the Institute. Dr. 
Manuel Gamio, a distinguished Mexican 
anthropologist, is the present director. 

The Institute publishes 
review, América Indigena, and a news 
supplement, Boletin Indigenista. The Insti- 
tute rents an attractive building at 
Liverpool 2, Mexico City, and is gradually 
developing a library. A central bibliogra- 
phy on Indian affairs is also in prepara- 
tion. The budget is at present limited to 
$30,500 a year but efforts are being made 
to have this increased. 

In the past, interest in the improvement 
of the condition of the Indians has been 
largely restricted to local areas and regions. 
It was not until the Patzcuaro conference 


a quarterly 


that any considerable number of persons 
began to conceive of reform in hemispheric 
terms. But even at Patzcuaro, although 
many countries were represented and 
members of the white and Indian races 
were present as delegates, the problems 
of the Indians were largely considered in 
isolation from those of the remainder of 
the population. Much of the inspiration 
for improvement has come from so-called 
Indianist movements, resembling national- 
istic awakenings, on the part of indigenous 
peoples within specific countries. Only 
gradually have the basic needs of the 
Indians been seen as part of those of the 
whole nation. Even slower, of course, has 
been the development of recognition of 
the advantages of international coopera- 
tion in improving conditions. 

Although the influence of modern civili- 
zation is reaching the remotest regions, 
its effect upon the life of the Indian 
masses of America has been more in the 
way of stimulating new desires and increas- 
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ing frustration than in meeting funda- 
mental needs. ‘The airplane and _ the 
building of the transcontinental highways 
with their tributary roads are doing much 
to open up isolated areas. It is imperative 
that they bring benefits with them as 
well. A more equitable distribution of 
professional services, which so far have 
been largely concentrated in the cities, 
is one of the improvements that can be 
made. Even the new schools of social 
work, which are training workers how to 
understand and how to meet social needs, 
have not given much attention as yet to 
improving the condition of the rural 
population, and far less to bettering 
the lot of the Indian. If adequately sup- 
ported and properly oriented, these schools 
could do much to help. 

A period of self-conscious aggressiveness 
is probably ahead for the Indian masses 


of America until such time as they reach 
a position of relative equality. Whether 
this rising demand that conditions be 
improved will be constructively chan- 
neled depends upon the wisdom and good 
will of their own leaders, of the countries 
in which they live, and of the inter- 
national organizations that are increasingly 
assuming responsibility for undeveloped 
regions and for the Indian population. ‘The 
entire future of certain countries where 
Indians are numerically important, such 
as Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, 
and Bolivia, depends upon how the so- 
called ‘“‘Indian problem” is solved. In- 
dians must again be able to be a proud, 
self-confident people facing the future 
with courage. The contribution they 
can make to modern civilization should be 
recognized and the best of their culture 
utilized for the enrichment of all. 
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PORTRAITS OF INDIANS 


The drawings of Indians by Eben F. Comins that the BULLETIN is privileged to reproduce here are 
taken from those that will appear in his book The Brown Thread. 
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SHA-YAH (ZUNI, UNITED STATES) 
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VENANCIO AND JESUS CHUQUICHAMPI (PERU) 
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PEDRO DE LA CRUZ (TARASCAN, MEXICO) 
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TOMAS VELASQUEZ (GUATEMALA) 


The United States and Cuba Celebrate 


an Anniversary 


AT a joint session of Congress on April 
19, 1948, the United States observed with 
colorful ceremony the 50th anniversary 
of the joint resolution recognizing Cuba’s 
right to independence.! Two days after 
passage of the resolution the United States 
declared war on Spain, and its troops 
joined Cuban soldiers in the conflict. 
Many government officials and ambassa- 
dors of foreign governments were present 
at the capitol, and the galleries were 
crowded, as President Truman and Dr. 


1Wuereas the abhorrent conditions which have 
existed for more than three years in the Island of 
Cuba, so near our own borders, have shocked the 
moral sense of the people of the United States, 
have been a disgrace to Christian civilization, cul- 
minating, as they have, in the destruction of a 
United States battle ship, with two hundred and 
sixty-six of its officers and crew, while on a friendly 
visit in the harbor of Havana, and can not longer 
be endured, as has been set forth by the President 
of the United States in his message to Congress of 
April eleventh, eighteen hundred and _ninety- 
eight, upon which the action of Congress was in- 
vited: Therefore, 

RESOLVED by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Con- 
cress assembled, 

' First. That the people of the Island of Cuba are, 
and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

Second. That it is the duty of the United States 
to demand, and the Government of the United 
States does hereby demand, that the Government 
of Spain at once relinquish its authority and 
government in the Island of Cuba and withdraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters. 

Third. That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, directed and empowered to 
use the entire land and naval forces of the United 
States, and to call into the actual service of the 
United States the militia of the several States, to 
such extent as may be necessary to carry these 
resolutions into effect. 

Fourth. That the United States hereby dis- 
claims any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
Island except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control of 
the Island to its people. 
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Guillermo Belt, the Cuban Ambassador 
to the United States and member of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, recalled half a century of friend- 
ship between their nations. 

The chamber was banked with red, 
white, and blue flowers—the colors of 
both Cuba and the United States—and a 
color guard presented the flags of the two 
countries as a drum and bugle corps 
sounded ruffles and flourishes. Following 
the invocation, the red-coated United 
States Marine Corps Band _ orchestra 
played a medley of songs from the Spanish- 
American War period, and the Cuban 
national anthem was sung. 

In his address the President reviewed 
the circumstances that preceded the out- 
break of war. He said in part: ‘The 
struggle for Cuban independence, like 
every other effort of its kind, was fraught 
with hardship and disappointment. But 
the unconquerable determination of the 
Cuban people to win freedom overcame 
all obstacles. Americans watched 
with admiration the beginning of the 
final struggle for independence led by 
José Marti and his valiant compatriots, 
Gomez, Maceo, and Garcia. Our people 
made increasingly plain their desire to 
assist the Cuban patriots. This joint 
resolution, the foundation upon which our 
relations with the Cuban Republic are 
based, brought the military and naval 
forces of the United States into the con- 
flict at the side of the Cuban patriots. ... 
On August 12, Spain signed the protocol 
of peace and agreed to give up Cuba and 
withdraw her forces. The dream of José 
Marti became at last a glorious reality.” 


UNITED STATES-CUBAN ANNIVERSARY By) 





Courtesy of Cuban Tourist Commission 


MONUMENT TO GENERAL MAXIMO GOMEZ, HABANA 


General Gémez was commander-in-chief of the Cuban forces during the War of Independence. 


The President cited the increasingly 
close relations between Cuba and _ the 
United States as proof that nations of 
greatly dissimilar size and culture may 
live together in peace, and commented 
that ‘“‘the history of Cuban-American 
relations demonstrates that when people 
of different countries enjoy opportunities 
for frequent personal contacts and a free 
exchange of information and knowledge, 
their ties of friendship grow stronger 
through the years.”” ‘The President con- 
tinued: 


The same harmonious relationship can 
prevail among all nations, provided they possess 
a genuine desire for peace and a firm resolve to 
respect the freedom and the rights of others. 

This is a truth the whole world should take to 
heart. The basic requirement for peace and 
understanding is the wll that peace and under- 
standing shall prevail. The will to avoid war 


and to seek an understanding that precludes all 
violence and aggression is one of the most pro- 
found and universal concepts held by the peoples 
of this earth. I am convinced that the plain 
people of the world, of whatever race or na- 
tionality, desire nothing more passionately than 
freedom for themselves and for others—freedom 
to be left in peace to earn their daily bread after 
their own fashion—freedom to 
neighbors in peace to do likewise. 


leave their 


The Ambassador of Cuba was presented 
by the Speaker of the House. In his 
response to President Truman’s address, 
Dr. Belt said: 


It is with the deepest emotion that I appear 
before the Congress of the United States on the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Joint Resolution, to 
express once more the undying gratitude, the 
warm affection, and the sincere friendship of my 
people for the American people. 

This is indeed a fitting occasion to commemorate 
that Resolution which played such a decisive role 
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in the future destiny of my country, not only 
recognizing at a crucial moment of our long 
struggle for liberation the right of the people of 
Cuba to live in freedom and independence, 
but also disclaiming any intention to exercise 
sovereignty, control, or jurisdiction over the 
island. 

Our confused and troubled world of today can 
derive a splendid lesson from that Resolution, 
which genuinely and sincerely expressed the senti- 
ments of the American people. 

Since the beginning of Cuba’s century-long 
struggle for freedom and independence, our 
patriots always had the decided help and warm 
sympathy of the American people and of the 
American press. That support was viewed with 
suspicion by a malicious world which saw in the 
protection of a mighty power for a small island, 
nothing more than a secret desire for annexation. 

The Joint Resolution and the policy of the 
United States towards Cuba in the last fifty years 
are the best answer to those who could not 
conceive that the noble American people are not 
only always ready to fight for their own freedom 
and independence, but likewise to shed their 
blood generously and to sacrifice their lives for 
the liberation of all the peoples of the earth who 
are suffering from tyranny and oppression. 

As President Truman has so rightly said, the 
relations between our two countries are a shining 
example of how nations with different languages, 
traditions, and culture, may be drawn closely and 
sincerely together through the strong bonds of 
mutual respect and trust. 

Cuba and the United States offer eloquent proof 
that the small and the great, the weak and the 
powerful, can live in harmony and peace when 
they share the same fundamental concepts of 
justice, democracy, and liberty. 


Dr. Belt then referred to the conference 
from which he had just come, saying: 


At this very moment, the Ninth Inter-American 
Conference is meeting at Bogota, defying what- 
ever powers of darkness there may be, with the 
firm determination to complete an organic pact 
designed to regulate in a democratic way the 
relations among the American States. 

Let us take this opportunity to say unequivo- 
cally to all the world that here in this hemisphere, 
nations can freely associate themselves, not on a 
basis of coercion and intimidation, but on a 
plane of equality and mutual respect; that in the 
inter-American system we do not permit special 
privileges to the so-called Big Powers—not even 


the veto or a permanent seat. Let us remind the 
world that in this hemisphere there is a great 
nation with no need for an iron curtain to safe- 
guard its frontiers or to maintain its prosperity. 

The strength of that nation and the strength 
of our inter-American system rest on our firm 
determination to stand by the principles which 
gave birth to a free America. 

May God give us the courage and the spirit to 
defend and preserve our precious heritage, so 
that the lives of our liberators may not have been 
sacrificed in vain. 


Dr. Belt’s address was followed by the 
singing of America and after the bene- 
diction, a march played by the orchestra 
accompanied the retirement of colors. 

While the ceremonies in Washington 
were taking place, the anniversary was 
being observed also in Habana. Members 
of the Cuban Cabinet, the chiefs of the 
armed forces, the American Ambassador, 
R. Henry Norweb, and_ representatives 
of several veterans’ organizations attended 
the commemorative ceremony at the 
Presidential Palace, and President Ramon 
Grau San Martin made an address that 
was broadcast to the public over a nation- 
wide hook-up. Referring to the joint 
resolution as “a noble gesture of high- 
mindedness and solidarity that the Cuban 
people can never forget,’ President Grau 
San Martin spoke in part as follows: 


CUBANS: 

Cuba and the United States commemorate 
today the fiftieth anniversary of the joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Federal Congress in Washing- 
ton that recognized the inalienable right of the 
Cuban people to freedom and independence. 

The idea of the liberation of Cuba, born of a 
profoundly democratic historic impulse, was 
always most warmly supported by the sister 
countries of the continent. Many American 
countries offered valuable aid and humanitarian 
refuge to the Cuban liberators in their struggle 
for the emancipation of their oppressed fatherland. 


Public opinion in the United States solidified 
in favor of the independence of the island. The 
press and the outstanding men of the country 
viewed our cause with enthusiastic sympathy, 
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placing themselves firmly at our side in the terrible 
duel between freedom and oppression that had 
begun on Cuban soil. ‘The spirit of solidarity of 
the joint resolution of the American Congress 
was the happy culmination of the long period of 
understanding between the Cuban patriots and 
the great people of the United States. It marked 
the beginning of a new and fruitful stage in the 
relations between the two countries, and elo- 
quently sealed a friendship that was later to take 
on the character of historic collaboration. 

At the evocation of that spirit, Cubans and 
Americans were to march forward together to 
defend and strengthen freedom in the world. 
And in later years new and different circumstances 
were to unite them, again and again, in the 
struggle to restore rights that had been violated. 
With the same creative impulse and the same 
force of conviction they were to embrace one and 
the same cause, to protect the most precious 
treasure of America: freedom. 

It is with legitimate rejoicing that we celebrate 
today a date of notable achievement in American 
history, which gives proof of the great value and 
the enormous power represented by man’s under- 
standing of the common task of mutual coopera- 
tion. ‘The joint resolution of the Congress of the 
United States is a noble gesture of highminded- 


ness and solidarity that the Cuban people can 
never forget, one that may be offered to the 
world as a splendid example of sincere and 
constructive friendship. 

Two months earlier, on February 15, 
the two nations had commemorated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the sinking of the 
Maine with ceremonies before the monu- 
ment to the victims of the tragedy, in 
Habana. A delegation of Congressmen 
and leaders of the United Spanish War 
Veterans traveled to Cuba for the observ- 
ances, and the men of four United States 
Navy units which were in Habana harbor 
for the occasion marched in a parade with 
members of the Habana American Legion 
post. Addresses were made by President 
Grau San Martin, the American Ambassa- 
dor, and Senator Dennis Chavez. Troops 
of the Cuban army marched in review. 
A band played the national anthems of 
Cuba and the United States, and closed 


the ceremony with a hymn. 


Pan American Week in Washington 


JUDITH E. PERKINS 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Pan AmericAN Day, April 14, 1948, 
marked the 58th anniversary of the Pan 
American Union. The people of Wash- 
ington took this occasion to demonstrate 
their faith in Pan American solidarity and 
in the Pan American Union by a number 
of interesting activities. 


Pan American Day concert 


The central celebration was the concert 
given at the Pan American Union on 
Wednesday evening, April 14, in the 
impressive, flag-draped Hall of the Ameri- 


cas. The performers were the excellent 
concert orchestra of the United States 
Air Force Band, conducted by Major 
George S. Howard, and Olga Coelho, the 
popular Brazilian soprano and guitarist, 
who is well known in the United States 
for her appearances in concert and over 
the radio. 

Preceding the concert, Dr. Amos E. 
Taylor, Director of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, who was 
acting in charge during the absence of the 
Director General of the Pan American 
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Union at Bogota, made a brief address to 
the audience. Explaining the significance 
of Pan American Day, Dr. Taylor de- 
scribed it as ‘‘a commemorative symbol 
of the sovereignty of the American nations 
and the voluntary union of all in one 
continental community.” He further 
stated that the theme for the 1948 observ- 
ance of Pan American Day is that The 
Americas Must Serve Mankind—a_ theme 
which, in these troubled times, gives ‘‘a 
new meaning to the spirit of international 
cooperation among peoples everywhere.” 

The varied and interesting program of 
the concert included the following num- 
bers: 


Tue UNITED STATES AIR FORCE CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA 
Mayor Grorce S. Howarp 
Chief of Bands and Music, USAF 


Oca CoELHO, Brazilian Soprano and Guitarist 


I 


Premiére Ouverture de Concert 
Alberto Williams 
Terig Tucci 
Paut C. WotrFe, violin solo 
Campo—Poema Sinfénico Eduardo Fabini 


Zamba 


THE ORCHESTRA 


II 


Felipe Pedrell (editor) 
Arr. for guitar by Andrés Segovia 
O Cessate di Piagarmi Alessandro Scarlatti 
Arr. for guitar by Andrés Segovia 
Crest mon Ami 

Anonymous XVIII Century Composer 
Arr. for guitar by Olga Coelho 
Andrés Segovia 
Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Arr. by Olga Coelho 

Oxtca CoELHO 

with guitar 


Fray Anton 


‘Cancién de Cuna 
Xangé 


Ill 


De Blanca Tierra 
M. Béclard-d’ Harcourt (editor) 
Arr. by Olga Coelho 
Heitor Villa-Lobos 
Camargo Guarnieri 


O Rei Mandou me Chama 
Eu Vou m’Embora 


Agachate el Sombrerito Traditional 
La Resbalosa Traditional 
El Escondido Traditional 


Arr. by Isabel Aretz 
Oxica CoELHO 
with guitar 


INTERMISSION 


IV 


Suite Kiskaya 
Radio Themes in Symphonic Style 
Howard Cable 
Zequinha d’Abreu 
Arr. by Drake 
Paut M. Do.sy, marimba solo 
Canto Moruno 


Justin Elie 


Tico-Tico 


Tomas Moscoso 
THE ORCHESTRA 


The performance of the soloists was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause, and 
the selections played by the Air Force Con- 
cert Orchestra were also warmly received 
because of their excellent interpretation 
and skillful execution. 

Olga Coelho’s background is as vivid as 
her personality. She was born in Manaus, 
the famous inland center of the Brazilian 
rubber boom, but when still a child, she 
was taken by her parents to the old city 
of Bahia, on the northeast seacoast of 
Brazil. It was here that Olga Coelho, 
exposed as she was to the songs of the 
sea, the tunes of the street vendors, and 
the negro melodies, first became ac- 
quainted with folklore and folk music. 
Later, when she was studying piano at 
the Conservatory of Music at Rio de 
Janeiro, she found (to the dismay of her 
teachers) that she infinitely preferred to 
accompany her singing on the guitar. 
She soon became a proficient guitarist and 
has used the instrument ever since when 
giving recitals throughout the world. 

In 1936 the Brazilian government be- 
stowed an unprecedented honor on Olga 
Coelho. She was appointed a duly au- 
thorized representative and exponent of 
the best in Brazilian folk music and sent 
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Dimitri Wolkonsky 


OLGA COELHO AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The much admired Brazilian singer appears with her compatriot, Mrs. Charles G. Fenwick, and Dr. 
Amos E. Taylor, Director of the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the Pan American Union, 
acting in charge during the absence of the Director General at Bogota. 


on a world-wide tour to promote the music 
of her country. Since then, she has won 
respect and admiration throughout five 
continents. 

Senhora Coelho’s repertoire of songs, 
collected from countries all over the world, 
encompasses a wide range of classical, folk, 
and modern music. Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, has best ex- 
pressed what many among her admirers 
feel: ‘‘Olga Coelho is the most finished 
and most eloquent interpreter of folk 
music that this reviewer has yet encoun- 
eel.” 


Anniversary dinner 


In celebration of the Pan American 
Union’s birthday, the Washington Board 


of Trade sponsored a banquet at the May- 
flower Hotel on ‘Tuesday evening, April 
13. Attending the affair was a large and 
briluant gathering of Washington nota- 
bles, including members of the Union’s 
Governing Board, Latin American diplo- 
mats and their wives, and high Govern- 
ment officials. Guests from the Pan 
American Union occupied three tables. 
The occasion was especially significant in 
that it was the first time the Pan American 
Union had been thus honored by the 
citizens of Washington. 

Pan American Day, said the Honorable 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, is an occasion on 
which we celebrate the friendship existing 
among twenty-one sovereign States. In 
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the course of his address, which opened 
the banquet program, Mr. Allen made the 
following interesting comments: 


Because they are very much in all our minds, 
I must refer at the outset to the tragic events that 
have momentarily interrupted the deliberations 
of the Bogota Conference in the last few days. I 
shall not undertake tec comment extensively on 
these events. However, there are two things that 
I must say to you, knowing that they express the 
sentiments of the American people and of all of 
you here tonight. ‘The first is that we sympathize 
from the bottom of our hearts with the people of 
Colombia in their hour of sudden tragedy, and 
are confident that nothing can prevent Colombia 
from continuing its forward march as one of the 
most progressive and respected of the American 
republics. The other is that only persons who 
have momentarily lost their perspective will 
allow themselves to believe that the occurrences 
in Bogota can represent any kind of setback to 
Pan Americanism or in any way alter its progress. 
The Ninth International Conference of American 
States will, like its predecessors over more than 
half a century, serve to knit still more closely the 
sturdy fabric of inter-American relations. 

Pan American Day, which has dawned for us 
here a few hours ahead of the calendar, is an 
occasion on which we celebrate friendship among 
nations—not friendship as an ideal only, but 
friendship as an accomplished fact among twenty- 
one sovereign States. That friendship is epitom- 
ized in this gathering. It is epitomized in the 
person of my good friend at this table, the Ambas- 
sador of Honduras, who in the course of many 
years as the well beloved representative of his 
country in Washington has become a personal 
symbol of the friendliness and good will that 
animate the relations of the good-neighbor 
republics. ‘The friendship among our countries 
is, in fact, reflected in the personal respect and 
liking that we all feel for the distinguished repre- 
sentatives from our neighbor countries who have 
foregathered with us this evening. 

The answer to any question that might be 
raised as to whether we, in this country, appreciate 
the blessings of our inter-American friendship is 
suggested by the spontaneous manner in which 
citizens of Washington have organized this oc- 
casion as a demonstration of their active support. 
This is of the utmost significance, since it is the 
private citizens who are, ultimately, the makers 
of our foreign policy. Ifthe citizens are apathetic, 
if they lack vision and insight into what is re- 


quired to make and maintain peace, if they fail 
in their appreciation of what has been accom- 
plished, then there is little hope for us. If, how- 
ever, they demonstrate the positive vision and 
appreciation that have been manifested by the 
people of Washington in the organization of this 
celebration, we cannot fail to master the future. 
This sort of demonstration is immensely en- 
couraging to the officials of a government that 
must represent the people. Mr. Morris and his 
associates are, I think, to be warmly congratu- 
lated: 33 2. 

Because the work of every inter-American con- 
ference is the achievement of mutual compromise, 
in which all participate, there is no victory on 
the part of some and defeat on the part of others. 
The reaching of agreement is, rather, a victory 
for all, since that was the common purpose. A 
struggle for power, such as we are familiar with 
elsewhere today, is a different matter. Within 
the family of American states, the struggle is 
simply for justice and the common good. . . . 

I am privileged to be Chairman of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Cultural and Sci- 
entific Cooperation, through which this Govern- 
ment is able to meet the requests of other American 
governments by assigning meteorologists, soil 
technicians, fisheries experts, and trained person- 
nel in a vast number of other fields to work with 
them. In cultural fields, a large program for the 
interchange of students, teachers, and publica- 
tions has been carried forward, and this country 
has benefited substantially from the contributions 
that the other American republics have made to 
our culture by this means. Through the recently 
reincorporated Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
this Government is participating actively with the 
other governments in carefully planned, long- 
range action programs for national development 
in health and sanitation, agriculture, and educa- 
tion. Persons who see these Institute programs in 
the field for the first time are amazed at the ex- 
tent and character of their accomplishments. . . . 

The one concept I should like to stress above all 
others tonight is that cooperation among the 
American republics is founded, and must always 
be founded, on the concept of mutuality. All of 
the republics must help each other and must 
learn fram each other. .. . 

We are receiving and must continue to receive 
in return the great social and cultural contribu- 
tions which others of our sister republics have to 
offer the United States. Effective cooperation 
represents the will to give and to receive by all 
parties. ... 
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Mr. Allen’s closing words emphasized 
what the American republics have accom- 


plished. He said: 


To one who, like myself, has for some years 
past been preoccupied with international relations 
in other parts of this turbulent globe, it is impos- 
sible not to view the relations that have developed 
and are continuing to develop in this Hemisphere 
with a sense of vast encouragement and gratifica- 
tion. We American republics have our differ- 
ences, but we manage to settle these differences 
peacefully and amicably. Our friendship grows 
stronger in the process of their settlement. Now, 
when we talk about peace on earth we don’t 
mean an earth on which there are no differences 
of opinion. We mean, simply, an earth on which 
differences of opinion are settled by peaceful 
means. In that light, the long-term achievement 
of the American republics is outstanding in his- 
tory and in the context of present relations among 
nations generally. It is an achievement that, 
without due complacency, we can celebrate this 
evening with very good consciences indeed. 


In reply to Mr. Allen, His Excellency 
the Ambassador of Honduras, Dr. Julian 
R. Caceres, spoke as follows: 


The representatives of the American Republics 
are delighted and honored to be your guests 
tonight at this celebration of the fifty-eighth 
anniversary of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. Allen made plain in his welcome that you 
think, speak, and feel in the language of Pan 
Americanism. 

This token of your affection warms our hearts. 

We have always felt at home with you and with 
all the citizens of Washington. 

It will be an honor to tell our respective govern- 
ments and peoples of your hospitality and under- 
standing. We shall be proud to do so. 

Tonight our thoughts turn back to the far- 
sighted pioneers of Pan Americanism. They 
foresaw this moral, economic, and cultural unity 
of the Americas that inspires all of us gathered 
here and many, many more. 

Our thoughts turn back to Henry Clay, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, who in 1822 advo- 
cated an American League of Human Liberties 
to unite the nations from Hudson Bay to Cape 
Horn. 

We never forget James Monroe, who just a year 
later declared, in an historic message, that the 
States of the New World had acquired the right 


to independence; that the United States would 
block any further European attempt to colonize 
this continent; that the United States would 
oppose any and all European meddling in the 
affairs of the Americas. 

I might also mention José Cecilio del Valle, 
born in Honduras, author of the Declaration of 
Independence of Central America, who, in Feb- 
ruary 1822, concurring with other Americans of 
vision, drafted a plan to protect the nations of 
this hemisphere from foreign invaders. 

He sought a federation of the American States 
to develop their economic resources and regulate 
their trade. He proposed a solemn pact for re- 
ciprocal assistance against foreign invasion or 
internal dissension. 

But above all, I must recall the name of Simén 
Bolivar, father of liberty in five countries to the 
South. He invited the governments to the Pan- 
ama Congress to subscribe tc a treaty which would 
defend the sovereignty and independence of the 
American nations against all foreign domination. 
Now in the halls of glory he stands beside George 
Washington, the father of this great American 
country. 

In the hall where the Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States is meeting, Secretary 
of State Marshall pointed to Bolivar, present there 
in a magnificent mural. He related how, during 
the battle of Okinawa, where more than 100,000 
Japanese totalitarians met their doom, General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner died there defending 
the Americas. Secretary Marshall implied that 
when the liberty, independence, or sovereignty of 
the American Continent is at stake, there will al- 
ways be a Simon Bolivar on the field of battle. 

This anniversary observance also is in tribute 
to James G. Blaine, an illustrious predecessor of 
Secretary Marshall. 

Secretary Blaine extended invitations for the 
first Inter-American Conference. That con- 
ference was in session, here in Washington, from 
October 2, 1889 to April 19, 1890. 

In the invitations Secretary Blaine stated, with 
a great sense of juridical equality, that the United 
States would participate in that Conference on 
the same basis as other American nations as 
“one among many, coordinated and equal 
within themselves.” 

Even today that declaration is surprising to 
some nations on the other side of the Atlantic, 
but from that day to this Pan Americanism has 
developed in ever-increasing understanding, coop- 
eration, and good will. 

Those were the basic principles of the Good 
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Chase-Statler 


PAN AMERICAN DAY BANQUET 


“The long-term achievement of the American Republics is outstanding in history,’ 


by 


said the Honorable 


George V. Allen, one of the speakers of the evening. 


Neighbor Policy upheld by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in his inaugural address on March 
4, 1933 and in his talk at the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation in December of the same year. 
Those pronouncements were as historic as his 
1937 Chicago speech advocating the quarantine 
of the totalitarian powers which were extending 
their sinister grip towards free countries. 

The peoples and the Governments of the 
Americas joined hands 58 years ago to forge 
their common destinies. They began with com- 
mercial agreements but have achieved lasting 
accomplishments in the field of Pan Americanism. 

At Rio de Janeiro in 1947 the American repub- 
lics bound themselves to consider an armed 
attack against any American State as an attack 
against each and every one of them. That 
insures the survival of each and every one of the 
American republics against any eventuality. 

The American republics gave vital form to the 
moral forces of right and justice in that Treaty 
of Rio. They condemned aggression, whether 
from inside or outside the continent. 

I recall hearing Senator Vandenberg’s earnest 
argument that “‘crimes against peace and justice 
cannot be confined within latitudes and longi- 


tudes’; that the United States was ‘‘anxious 
that creation of the defense region should imply 
no lack of interest in world peace outside that 
region nor condone war crimes wherever they 
occur.” 

What a coincidence! 

There, in that same city of Rio, on July 31, 1906, 
at the opening of the Third Pan American Con- 
ference, Elihu Root, Secretary of State, declared: 

‘‘We wish for no victories but those of peace; 
for no territory except our own; for no sovereignty 
except the sovereignty over ourselves. 

‘‘We deem the independence and equal rights 
of the srnallest and weakest member of the family 
of nations entitled to as much respect as those of 
the greatest empire. 

‘‘We deem the observance of that respect the 
chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression 
of the strong.” 

The Inter-American system is based on those 
principles. 

Those same principles of solidarity, of mutual 
aid and defense, and of non-intervention in the 
internal affairs of another nation are being 
reaffirmed and incorporated in the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, an organization 
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which, as you know, is recognized by the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The American Republics have also drafted an 
inter-American pact for the peaceful solution of 
any controversies. Likewise, basic principles will 
be affirmed to strengthen economic relationships 
of the American nations in their common effort 
to attain a higher scale of living and greater 
enjoyment of the happiness to which all men are 
entitled. 

But the New World also has international 
responsibilities. 

We cannot blind ourselves to this paradoxical 
era in which political minorities strive to become 
decisive majorities by threat or by force. 

Secretary Marshall said on March 28 at the 
University of California: ‘‘This is a world-wide 
struggle between freedom and tyranny, between 
the self-rule of the many as opposed to the 
dictatorship of the few.”’ 

The countries of the New World would rather 
face danger, sacrifice their lives and their goods, 
than lose their liberty and their independence. 

An oriental legend relates that Buddha, while 
walking in a mountainous region with his disciples, 
encountered a woman weeping bitterly. 

‘*Go, find out why that woman weeps,’ Buddha 
commanded. 

Returning, a disciple explained: ‘“‘She weeps 
because some years ago at this very place her 
father was devoured by the lions; the beasts 
killed her husband a few years ago. One of her 
sons has just met the same fate.” 

**And why,” Buddha asked, ‘‘does this woman 
continue to live in such a dangerous place?” 

‘‘T prefer to live here,” the woman said, ‘‘rather 
than submit to the iniquities of tyrants.” 

That is America: North America, Central 
America, South America. 

Our geographic trilogy is one in cultural and 
economic unity. It is tied together in Pan Ameri- 
can unity. It is one by virtue of the spirit. It is 
one in defense of its democratic institutions; in 
defense of its integrity; in defense of its sovereignty. 

The three are one by common destiny in the 
perils of war or the blessings of peace. 

Today, on this 58th anniversary of the Pan 
American Union, let us all, as one, say with José 
Cecilio del Valle that the proper study of true 
citizens of the Americas is the study of the 
Americas. 


Another event of the evening was the 
appearance of the famous Inka Taky 
Trio of Peru, who, dressed in gay cos- 


tumes of rich fabrics encrusted with gold 
and silver, gave a colorful and dramatic 
performance of ancient Peruvian songs 
and dances. The instruments used for 
accompaniment were a guitar, a reed 
flute (like those of pre-Columbian days), 
and a small native drum. Imma Sumack, 
star of the trio, has an amazing soprano 
voice which has frequently been compared 
to that of Lily Pons. She and the other 
two members of her group made their 
Washington début in the summer of 1946, 
when they gave a performance in the 
Aztec Garden of the Pan American 
Union. They returned for a _ second 
engagement on Pan American Day last 
year. 


Department of Agriculture luncheon 


On Pan American Day, April 14, the 
Honorable Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, was host at a luncheon 
for the Ambassadors of the Latin American 
republics and other officials of their 
Embassies interested in agricultural mat- 
ters. Also present were Dr. Taylor, of 
the Pan American Union; Mr. José L. 
Colom, Chief of the Union’s Agricultural 
Division; and several of the Department 
of Agriculture’s Latin American trainees. 

Under the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, various Federal agencies are pro- 
viding opportunities to persons from 
other American republics for technical, 
professional, and administrative training. 
Covering a period from one to fifteen 
months, training projects are designed to 
fit the particular needs of each individual 
country for trained personnel in special- 
ized fields. Trainees are carefully selected 
by Federal agencies, with the help of 
recommendations from the other govern- 
ments and from the American Embassies. 
The men and women chosen have usually 
had advanced study, as well as some 
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experience in their fields of specialty, 
and in most cases are already in govern- 
ment service. 

The experience of working in a Federal 
agency is often supplemented by study 
at universities and by observation and 
training in private agencies and institu- 
tions. At this writing, the Department 
of Agriculture has 13 trainees in Wash- 
ington, who were sent from Bolivia, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, and Peru. 
In addition, there are approximately 35 
other Latin Americans in agricultural 
training in different parts of the country. 

At the Pan American Day luncheon of 
the Department of Agriculture, Secretary 
Anderson expressed gratitude to the Pan 
American Union and to other inter-Ameri- 
can organizations for the excellent work 
they had done in the agricultural field. 
Because of this, the Secretary said that he 
was glad to have the Department of Agri- 
culture cooperate with these organizations 
wherever possible and hoped that such 
cooperation would be continued. 

Mr. Colom then spoke on the Pan Amer- 
ican Union’s projects in agriculture that 
are being carried out in collaboration with 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the other American republics. 
The Ambassador of Honduras also said a 
few words in regard to inter-American 
cooperation in agricultural matters and 
the continental importance of the trainee 
program. 


Radio forum and television show 


On Sunday, April 11, a radio forum 
was broadcast over station WBBC on the 
subject of The Pan American Union as a 
Model for World Peace. ‘Two members of 
the Union staff, Dr. J. Silvado Bueno, 
Foreign Trade Adviser, and Lewis Ortega 
of the Division of Economic Information, 
participated in the discussion. In view of 


the week-end events, the discussion cen- 
tered around the disorders in Colombia and 
their possible effect on the future of Pan 
Americanism and the Pan American 
Union. ‘The conclusion was reached that 
the nature of the Colombian disturbances 
was such as to bind the nations of this 
hemisphere more closely together, and 
that the position of the Pan American 
Union had been strengthened, rather than 
weakened, as a result. 

Latin American song and dance were 
featured on a 30-minute television show, 
sponsored by the Pan American Union, 
and performed over station WMAL on 
Thursday, April 15. Among the numbers 
presented were: two Brazilian carnival 
songs; folk songs from Colombia, Peru, and 
Brazil; and folk dances from Mexico, 
Colombia, Panama, and Venezuela. Two 
staff members of the Pan American Union, 
Elizabeth Hastings and José Martinez, 
were among those taking part in the 
program. 


Other events 


Numerous other celebrations in connec- 
tion with the anniversary of the Pan 
American Union were held throughout 
Washington. Among these was the musi- 
cal program presented by the active Club 
de las Américas on Thursday, April 15, 
dedicated to the republic of Bolivia. 
Sefiora Raquel de Ichazo of Bolivia spoke 
on the native music of her country, and 
recorded Bolivian folk music was played. 

Pan American Day was observed by 
International House on Friday night, 
April 16, with a lively fiesta of Latin 
American folk songs and dancing. Present 
at the gathering was Dr. Philip Leonard 
Green of the Economic Information Divi- 
sion of the Pan American Union, who gave 
a talk on the future of Pan Americanism. 
Dr. Green spoke a second time on Sunday 
the 18th, when he addressed the Young 
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Adults’ Forum at the Epiphany Church. 
His subject that evening was Pan Ameri- 
can problems. 

Fernando Chaves Niinez of the Division 
of Social and Labor Information spoke at 
Gallaudet College. 


The Hispanic Foundation of the Library 
of Congress exhibited several old and new 
books on the city of Bogota and a complete 
set of the documents prepared by the Pan 
American Union for the Ninth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States. 





Harris and Ewing 


PAN AMERICAN WINDOW 


During Pan American Week in Washington, Harris and Ewing displayed their photographs of members 
of the Governing Board and officials of the Pan American Union. 


The Ninth Pan American Child Congress 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency 


Wuen the Eighth Pan American Child 
Congress met at Washington, D. C., in 
1942, the world was at war. The dele- 
gates from the twenty-one American Re- 
publics were primarily concerned with 
measures which would provide the maxi- 
mum of protection for childhood in the 
midst of the serious conditions then pre- 
vailing or the menace of a future still 
unknown, and would strengthen the agen- 
cies and institutions for inter-American 
cooperation to achieve this aim. 

The Ninth Pan American Child Con- 
gress, which met at Caracas January 5-10, 
1948, was able to devote itself to the 
projects of peace; to the strengthening and 
extension of basic services for maternal and 
child health and welfare; to the prevention 
of diseases which take their toll of child- 
hood, such as tuberculosis and nutritional 
deficiencies; to the provision of a sound 
legislative basis for the protection of child- 
hood. But it did more than this. 

In his magnificent address at the open- 
ing plenary session of the Congress on Jan- 
uary 5, the Minister of Health and Social 
Assistance, Dr. Edmundo Fernandez, told 
the delegates: ‘“‘The children of America 
await your conclusions in security and 
confidence, but with ingenuous curiosity 
they ask: ‘What of the children of other 
continents? Do not forget them.’ ” 

Heeding this admonition, the Congress 
recognized the sufferings of children in 
war-devastated countries and adopted a 
strong resolution urging support of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
of the United Nations and of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. While rec- 
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ommending that the American Govern- 
ments that have not yet done so “‘respond 
generously and immediately”’ to the appeal 
for the Children’s Fund and that “‘indi- 
viduals and private agencies cooperate in 
obtaining resources,’ the resolution ex- 
pressed the hope that the Executive Board | 
of the Children’s Fund likewise “take 
into account the American children who 
are also suffering, although indirectly, the 
consequences of war.” 

It was singularly fitting that a Pan 
American Child Congress devoted to 
postwar reconstruction and peaceful prog- 
ress should meet in Venezuela. As Dr. 
Fernandez reviewed accomplishments from 
1936, when the Consejo Venezolano del 
Nifio (Venezuelan Children’s Council) 
was first established, a year after the 
Gémez dictatorship had ended, to 1947 
when the National Constitutional As- 
sembly wrote into the new Constitution 
two articles guaranteeing the protection 
of childhood and setting up a special 
children’s agency with its own organic 
law, the example was impressive. 

The meeting place of the Congress, the 
beautiful new Andrés Bello Secondary 
School, was typical of progress made in 
extending educational facilities to all 
sections of the country and all elements 
of the population. 

Members of the diplomatic corps; dele- 
gates from all but a few of the American 
Republics; official observers from the 
Pan American Union, the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund of the United 
Nations, and the International Union for 
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the Protection of Childhood; and many 
distinguished guests representing impor- 
tant organizations and agencies concerned 
with the health, welfare, and education of 
children and youth filled the great audi- 
torium of the School at the inaugural 
session. The Congress was formally 
opened by the President of the Govern- 
ment Junta.' Surrounding him on the 
platform were the members of the Junta, 
the members of the Cabinet, the Presi- 
dent of the Permanent Commission of the 
National Constitutional Assembly, and 
the officers of the Congress, headed by 
Dr. Gustavo Machado, President of the 
Venezuelan Children’s Council and Chair- 
man of the Venezuelan Organizing Com- 
mittee for the Congress. Election of 
officers had taken place at a preliminary 
session the previous day. 

Following the formal opening of the 
Congress by President Betancourt and 
Dr. Fernandez’ welcoming address, Dr. 


1 This was after the election and a few weeks before 
the inauguration of President Gallegos. 


Machado reported that the Organizing 
Committee had held 117 meetings in 
preparation for the Congress, and that the 
delegates would find many innovations 
in the organization of the sessions. He 
then referred briefly to the creation of 
the Venezuelan Children’s Council in 
1936, following recommendations of pre- 
vious congresses for the creation in each 
country of a national agency. He alluded 
to the progress in the work of the Council 
previously described by the Minister, who 
had reported that since 1945 the annual 
budget of the agency had been increased 
twelvefold—from 500,000 bolivares to 
more than 6,000,000 bolivares. In order 
to avoid duplication, the Council now 
devotes itself especially to the solution of 
problems which are not dealt with by the 
Division of Maternal and Child Health 
of the Ministry of Health and Welfare or 
by the Ministry of Education. 

In the absence of the beloved President 
of the Directing Council of the American 
International Institute for the Protection 
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of Childhood, Dr. Gregorio Araoz Alfaro 
of Argentina, the writer, who last year had 
been elected Vice-Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, was invited to extend greetings on 
behalf of this Institute. After reviewing 
the origin and history of the Institute, 
which owes its inspiration to the noted 
Uruguayan pediatrician Luis Morquio, 
and its creation and organization to action 
of the Second, Third, and Fourth Pan 
American Child Congresses, reference was 
made to the increasingly important role of 
the Institute in the development of services 
to childhood on the American continent; 
the assistance it gives in connection with 
the organization of the Child Congresses 
and execution of their resolutions; its re- 
lationship to other inter-American organ- 
izations, and the cooperation it has given 
to international efforts in behalf of child- 
hood. Support for the Institute and its 
work by all of the American countries was 
urged to the end that we may bring up a 
generation of young people “prepared for 
the great task of making of the second half 
of the 20th century a period of peace and 
security founded on social justice and 
personal freedom.” 

Greetings from the Pan American Union 
were extended by Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley 
Enochs, who had been designated the 
official observer of the Union, and Dr. 
Fred L. Soper, Director of the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau, spoke in the name of 
that organization. 

The response on behalf of all the dele- 
gations to the addresses of welcome was 
delivered by Dr. Roberto Berro of Uru- 
guay, Director of the American Interna- 
tional Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood. The concern for child welfare 
which is responsible for these periodic 
gatherings of doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
and sociologists is characterized, he said, 
by its definite objective and unswerving 
purpose in overcoming obstacles—‘“‘like 


that of the planes which brought us to 
Caracas, some from the North, some from 
the South, flying smoothly on fine days, 
bumping about during hours of storm, but 
always arriving at their destination whether 
they fly above or beneath the clouds.” 

The ensuing days were days of intense 
technical activity, in the course of which 
the delegates appreciated the “innova- 
tions’ alluded to by Dr. Machado in his 
first address. 

The Congress was divided into four 
sections as follows: 
Section I, Pediatrics and Maternal and Child 


Health 
Chairman: Dr. Julio A. Bauza (Uruguay) 


Section II, Social Welfare and Legislation 
Chairman: Katharine F. Lenroot (United 
States) 


Section III, Education 


Chairman: Dr. Luis Felipe Gonzalez (Costa 
Rica) 


Section IV, Inter-American Cooperation 


Each country invited to participate in 
the Congress had been informed by the 
Venezuelan Organizing Committee that 
it would be responsible for preparing a 
paper on one of the official topics in one 
of these four sections. To Argentina, for 
instance, had been assigned the topic of 
Organization and Financing of Maternal and 
Child Health Services; to Brazil and Bolivia, 
Prevention of Tuberculosis in Childhood; to a 
group of Central American countries, 
Symptoms of Deficiency Disease; all to be 
studied and discussed in Section I. To 
the United States had been assigned The 
Organization of Social Services for Mothers 
and Children; to Chile and Peru, The Child 
under Social Security; to Uruguay, The Care 
of the Dependent Child; to Venezuela, The 
Children’s Code, all included in Section II. 
Cuba, Ecuador, Colombia, Mexico, Costa 
Rica and Panama shared responsibility 
for the five topics on the agenda of the 
section of Education. All countries had 
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the privilege of preparing co-relatos, or joint 
reports, on the major topics. Many of 
these co-relatos were important documents 
that contributed greatly to the discussions. 

Each section carried on its work through 
a technical commission. Dr. Pastor Oro- 
peza of Venezuela presided over the Com- 
mission on Pediatrics and Maternal and 
Child Health; Dr. Felipe Urbaneja of 
Venezuela over the Commission on Social 
Welfare and Legislation, and Dr. J. M. 
Gutiérrez of Cuba was Chairman of the 
Technical Commission on Education. 
The Technical Commission on_ Inter- 
American Cooperation was organized in 
accordance with Article 20 of the Regula- 
tions of the Congress, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Gustavo Machado, President 
of the Congress, and with the Section 
Chairmen and representatives of the Pan 
American Union (Mrs. Elisabeth Shirley 
Enochs) and of the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood 
(Dr. Victor Escardé y Anaya) as mem- 
bers. Dr. E. Santos Mendoza, Secretary 
General of the Congress, served as Secre- 
tary of this Commission. 

The 41 official delegates of the 12 coun- 
tries (not counting Venezuela, the host 
country, which had a delegation of 96) 
that were represented at the Congress 
were assigned to the technical commis- 
sions. Each delegation presented its offi- 
cial paper on the topic assigned to it, and 
such other papers on other topics as it 
had prepared. Peru had, at the last 
minute, been prevented from sending a 
delegate, but sent an official paper that 
was fully discussed and helped to form 
the basis for the Congress resolution on 
social security. As each commission 
adopted conclusions, these were reported 
to plenary sessions for approval. ‘Three 
plenary sessions, not counting the formal 
opening and closing sessions, were held. 
The Commission reports, after plenary 


approval, were incorporated in the Final 
Act of the Congress, which is to be pub- 
lished by the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood. 

Commission I reported out three recom- 
mendations, as follows: 


The first, 
financing of maternal and child health services, 


dealing with organization and 


recognized the need for extension of such services 
in all American countries. It recommended 
that these services be integrated with local public 
health services, sanitary units, health centers or 
rural health stations; that agencies which include 
health services in their programs (mental hygiene, 
dental health, nurseries, kindergarten, etc.) work 
in close relationship and as a part of the maternal 
and child health service; that the work of the 
generalized public health nurse be recognized as 
the best for study and solution of matters affecting 
the health of mothers and children; that activity 
in the maternal and child health field be adapted 
to available technical and economic resources, 
preference being given to fundamental work in the 
field of child care; that maternal and child health 
services be financed through participation of 
federal, state, and local and private contributions, 
in accordance with the characteristics of each 
country, but with technical direction centralized 
under a single command; and that services for 
care of sick children be closely related to the 
Maternal and Child Health Service, preferably 
integrated with the local public health service. 

The second resolution, dealing with deficiency 
disease, recommended greater protection of 
family life through extension of social insurance 
and family subsidies; creation of nutrition insti- 
tutes for study of food values and popular educa- 
tion; mass feeding; training of personnel for 
nutrition work; measures for increasing food 
production, reducing the cost of living, avoiding 
speculation and hoarding, adulteration of food 
products and excessive advertising of dietary and 
food products. The resolution specifically recom- 
mended that the important topic of child 
nutrition and diseases due to malnutrition be 
put on the program of the next Congress. 

The third resolution of Commission I dealt 
with tuberculosis. It urged, with other steps, 
early discovery and isolation of cases; adoption 
of a resolution of the XII Pan American Sanitary 
Conference concerning systematic and periodical 
mass examination by the Abrue method; intensi- 
fication of preventive measures, including the 
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raising of living standards; and B. C. G. vaccina- 
tion in addition to but not as a substitute for 
recognized preventive measures. 

Because of the great interest in the major 
topic assigned to the delegation of Ven- 
ezuela, namely The Children’s Code 
(at the opening plenary session Dr. 
Machado had explained that the new 
Venezuelan Constitution made it neces- 
sary to adopt a new Children’s Code, 
and that for this reason the Venezuelan 
Organizing Committee had assigned this 
topic to its own delegation, and hoped 
that the other delegations would review 
the draft and make suggestions), the 
Technical Commission on Social Welfare 
and Legislation divided into two sub- 
commissions, one to deal with this topic 
and the other with those pertaining to the 
care of dependent children, organization 
of social services, and the child under 
social security. The code committee 
worked hard and long, even holding 
evening sessions that lasted until mid- 
night, and was the center of interest of 
all delegations. As revised by the Tech- 
nical Commission and approved by the 
Congress, the Code contains twenty sepa- 
rate headings and a brief preamble 
referring to the desirability of codifying 
laws relating to the protection of minors 
and recommending this proposed code 
to the American countries, subject to 
adaptation to the constitutional require- 
ment and the social and cultural condi- 
tions of each country. A special vote of 
applause for the Venezuelan Delegation 
for its official report on the Children’s 
Code was proposed in the name of all 
the other delegations and unanimously 
approved by the Congress. The full 
text of the Code was included in the 
Final Act. 

The eight-point recommendation sub- 
mitted by the United States Delegation 
as part of its paper on Organization of 


Social Services for Mothers and Children 
was adopted by the Commission and 
approved by the Congress. It provides for: 


(1) Recognition of the responsibility of govern- 
ment for child welfare by vesting in an appropriate 
agency the functions and authority required to 
initiate and develop social services for families and 
children; (2) participation by the National 
Government in the financing of such services; (3) 
efforts to improve general social conditions con- 
tributing to the strengthening and conserving of 
family life (adequate wage levels, housing, good 
standards cf health and education, social in- 
surances and social services); (4) emphasis on case 
work, or social service to individual cases; de- 
velopment of resources for helping children in 
their own homes; acceptance of the principle that 
the primary goals of institutional or foster care 
for children are those of substituting, for a brief 
time or longer, for the child’s own home; (5) 
special training in social work to the greatest 
extent possible, for persons on the staff of organi- 
zations providing social services to families and 
children; (6) emphasis on coordination among 
social agencies and on cooperative community 
planning; (7) responsibility of agencies adminis- 
tering social services for children and familes to 
interpret their work in such a way that the public 
will understand and support it; (8) cooperation 
of national agencies responsible for development 
of social services for families and children with 
international efforts in behalf of the children of 
the world. 


Inasmuch as the official reports sub- 
mitted by Chile and Peru on The Child 
under Social Security contained no specific 
subcommittee of 
desig- 


recommendations, a 
Technical Commission III was 
nated to prepare a resolution on _ this 


subject. The resolution recommends: 


(1) That the suggestions and resolutions on 
social security adopted by the Eighth Pan Ameri- 
can Child Congress in Washington and the First 
Inter-American Congress of Social Security in 
Santiago, Chile, be reaffirmed: (2) that social 
security plans recognize the importance of child 
care and protection and coordinate their pro- 
visions in this respect with the resources and 
plans of agencies in the fields of health, social 
assistance, labor, and education; and (3) that 
there be an active interchange of experience and 
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information on plans, programs, methods, and 
results among the American countries in matters 
pertaining to social security, child care, and 
protection. 


The resolution on the welfare of aban- 
doned or dependent children declares 
that the modern State should devote the 
most adequate possible resources to com- 
bating the causes of abandonment or de- 
pendency. It recognizes the part which 
social security plays in this connection and 
strongly recommends that assistance be 
given dependent children in their own 
homes if possible, in suitable foster homes, 
or in institutions which can serve as substi- 
tutes. Institutions for dependent children 
should preferably be of the family or semi- 
family type. Punitive systems should be 
abolished in such agencies and each child 
admitted should be studied individually 
from the medical, psychological, educa- 
tional, and social points of view. Govern- 
ments should likewise stimulate the de- 
velopment of social services, with trained 
personnel, as the most effective auxiliary 
means of diminishing the evils of child 
abandonment. Uruguay’s delegation re- 
ceived a special vote of applause for this 
contribution. 

Other resolutions recognized the value 
of psychiatric services for children and the 
importance of appropriate psychiatric 
training for doctors, nurses, social workers, 
and teachers rendering professional serv- 
ices to children in their respective fields. 

Technical Commission III, which was 
extremely active, reported comprehensive 
resolutions dealing with Education in Rural 
Areas, based on official reports from 
Colombia and Ecuador; on The Education 
of the Preschool Child, based on the official 
report of Cuba; on Progressive Education, 
and on The Care and Recreation of Children 
outside of School Hours. ‘(he Colombian- 
Ecuadorean contribution was also the 
subject of a special vote of applause, and 


the resolution based on the Cuban report 
contained an important declaration in 
favor of the preschool child who was 
described as “‘still neglected, pedagogically 
and socially, in many American countries.” 

Another important declaration of the 
Congress was the Declaration of Caracas 
on Child Health. This was the result of 
a suggestion submitted by Dr. John D. 
Long, of the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, to a meeting of the Governing Coun- 
cil of the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood, held in 
Montevideo in April 1947. It had been 
agreed that Dr. Long and the Institute 
would prepare preliminary drafts for sub- 
mission to the next Child Congress. The 
revised version approved by the Congress 
will be submitted to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau and the Institute for final 
review and approval before being dis- 
tributed to all the American countries. 

To a greater degree than ever before the 
Ninth Pan American Child Congress en- 
trusted new responsibilities to the Institute. 
A Cuban resolution recommended that the 
Institute, in order to give greater stimulus 
and publicity to developments in the field 
of social service, develop a plan for a 
nation-wide competition in each country 
on the subject of the successful achieve- 
ments of the country in this field. The 
winning paper of each country would be 
published by the Institute. 

A United States resolution expressed the 
hope that the Institute might obtain sufh- 
cient resources to permit it to make a 
comparative study of the legal bases of 
child care, especially between countries 
under systems of civil law and common 
law, and that the Institute plan the study 
and be in charge of it, with the assistance 
of an advisory committee of experts. 

A Costa Rican resolution urged the 
Institute to consider the problem of 
children who cross national frontiers, on 
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their own initiative or at the instigation 
of others, for motives contrary to their 
interests and who should be returned to 
their homes. 

The Institute was commended for the 
cooperation it had given during the past 
year in connection with the organization 
of seminars on social work in Medellin, 
Colombia, and Montevideo, Uruguay, 
under the auspices of the United Nations. 
It was likewise praised for the progress 
it had made in carrying out resolutions 
of the Eighth Pan American Child Con- 
gress dealing with inter-American coopera- 
tion, and was directed to consult with the 
Pan American Union and with inter- 
American agencies operating in related 
fields as to the best way of carrying out 
resolutions and recommendations of the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States relative to 
cooperation in matters pertaining to 
health, education, social services, and 
social insurance, as they affect children. 
Recognizing the importance of the prob- 
lem of nutrition, and the efforts which 
international organizations are making to 
deal with it, both through the United 
Nations and various inter-American agen- 
cies, the Institute was asked to study ways 
in which the experience of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau can 
serve to promote efforts to raise the level 
of child nutrition in the American coun- 
tries. 

All of these resolutions of an inter- 
American and international character, 
including the Declaration of Caracas on 
Child Health, were reported to the Con- 
gress by Commission IV on Inter-Amer- 
ican Cooperation. 

In view of the fact that more adequate 
statistics will be needed to enable the 
American countries and agencies to carry 


inter-American 


out many of the resolutions of the Congress, 
a special resolution recommended that the 
agencies in each country responsible for 
taking the 1950 census arrange to obtain 
statistical data which will contribute to a 
knowledge of the real situation of the child 
in America. A copy of this resolution was 
to be sent to the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute for submission to the 
Organizing Committee for the 1950 Census 
which was to meet later in the year in 
Bogota. 

Looking ahead to the X Congress, a 
Brazilian resolution urged that partici- 
pating countries report not only on their 
achievements and the extent to which they 
may have given effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Ninth Congress, but 
on the most urgent needs and deficiencies 
with which they are faced in their work 
for children. 

The hope was expressed that the Tenth 
Congress might meet in Bogota. The 
final designation is made by the Pan 
American Union and the American Inter- 
national Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood. 

The closing session was devoted to the 
signing of the Final Act and to a final 
address by the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Luis Beltran Prieto, which left with 
the visitors from other lands a new sense 
of the efforts which Venezuela is making 
to bring education within reach of all her 
people. 

Just before adjournment, the President 
of the Congress announced publication of 
a series of Blue Books (Cuadernos Azules). 
Number one of the series, which was 
distributed to all of the delegates, was a 
compilation of the final acts of the entire 
series of the Pan American Child Con- 
gresses, from the Second Congress through 
the Eighth. It is the first time that these 
documents have been thus compiled. 

Specially arranged tours made it possible 
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to learn at first hand of the progress of 
Venezuela in the development of health, 
welfare, and educational services and facil- 
ities. And for those delegates whose work 
in the Technical Commissions left little 
opportunity for visits to agencies and in- 
stitutions, the wonderful exhibits in the 
halls of the Andrés Bello School supplied 
a dramatic as well as an artistic record of 
Venezuelan achievement in the _ past 
decade. 


As delegates departed for their home- 
lands, their thoughts found perfect ex- 
pression in an editorial published in E/ 
Universal of Caracas, which said: ‘‘The 
Congress has been a gathering of great 
scientific significance. The reports pre- 
sented . . . and the discussions aroused 
by them bear testimony to the maturity 
with which American thought considers 
the life, and future of 
children.” 


development, 


Columbus Memorial Lighthouse 


A GREAT cooperative project that has 
been under discussion for many years was 
finally begun on Pan American Day, 1948. 
No more appropriate date could have been 
chosen to break ground for the Columbus 
Memorial Lighthouse at Ciudad Trujillo, 
and on April 14 fitting ceremonies in the 
Dominican capital marked the beginning 
of work that will transform the prize- 
winning architect’s drawing into a huge 
steel-and-concrete reality. ‘The scene was 
gay with more than three hundred flags of 
the Dominican Republic and its sister 
nations of America. 

The idea of a memorial to Columbus 
in the shape of a lighthouse was first sug- 
gested almost a century ago by Antonio 
del Monte y Tejada, in his history of 
Santo Domingo. Many plans for such a 
monument were discussed over the years, 
but it was not until 1923, when the Fifth 
International Conference of American 
States met at Santiago, Chile, that 
definite steps were taken for joint action 
by all the countries of the Pan American 
Union. A resolution was passed recom- 
mending construction of a lighthouse on 
the coast of the Dominican Republic— 


on the island which gave Columbus his 
first sight of the New World, and which 
he named Hispaniola. At a meeting of 
the Governing Board of the Union on 
March 2, 1927, it was agreed to begin 
preparations to carry out the resolution, 
and a _ permanent 
appointed. 

Because of the magnitude of the project, 
the committee decided to hold a world- 
wide competition, in order that the best 
architectural talent might be secured. 
The competition was to be in two parts— 
a preliminary contest from which the 
ten best plans would be selected, and a 
second to which the ten finalists would 
submit new and complete designs, which 
would incorporate the features and ideas 
brought out in the course of the pre- 
liminaries. The first competition was 
held at Madrid in April 1929, and the 
three judges (representatives of North 
America, Latin America, and Europe) 
chose ten from the 455 drawings entered. 
The entries were exhibited to the public 
in Madrid and later in Rome, and 
attracted wide attention. The second 
competition was held two years later, in 


committee was 
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HOW THE COLUMBUS MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE WILL LOOK 


On April 14, 1948, ground was broken for the erection of a great memorial to the Discoverer of America 


in which all the Republics of the continent will share. 


It will rise close to Ciudad Trujillo in the Domini- 


can Republic, on the island of Hispaniola, so much beloved by Columbus that he chose it for his burial 
piace. 


October 1931 at Rio de Janeiro; and the 
first prize of $10,000 was awarded on that 
occasion to Joseph L. Gleave, of Edin- 
burgh, for the great white structure 
that will shortly rise beside the Ciudad 
Trujillo harbor. 

The project was approved by the XII 
Assembly of the League of Nations, and at 
the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, meeting at Buenos 
Aires in 1936, a resolution was adopted 
urging all nations to make prompt con- 
tributions toward erection of the monu- 
ment. In 1946, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, at its London 
session, unanimously approved the project. 

The immense modernistic structure will 
be built in the form of a recumbent cross 
three-fourths of a mile long, its head 
pointing to the west to symbolize the 


course taken by the Admiral. For a 
lighthouse, it is comparatively low, rising 
120 feet, and this height and its massive 
construction will make it both earthquake- 
and hurricane-proof. Its powerful beacon 
will throw perpendicular rather than the 
usual horizontal rays. Inside, there will 
be a library and a museum of inter- 
American exhibits. The ashes of Colum- 
bus, now in the ancient Cathedral of 
Santo Domingo, will occupy a place of 
honor. 

On the morning of April 14, the Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic, Dr. 
Rafael L. Trujillo, made an address from 
the Presidential Palace which was broad- 
cast to a nation-wide audience and heard 
over loud-speakers by the crowds assem- 
bled at the site of the lighthouse. Presi- 
dent Trujillo commented that ‘“‘the sig- 
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nificance that will be attached in time to 
come to the Christopher Columbus Light- 
house goes beyond the material reality of 
the structure that we are beginning today 
to erect. It is our aim that this work, 
besides uniting in one monument the com- 
mon will of the nations to come together 
in joint defense of the inestimable spiritual 
legacy represented by American history 
and traclition, will serve to hold safe, as in 
a priceless reliquary, the sum of the achieve- 
ments of our Latin American culture over 
the years.” He said further, “The Colum- 
bus Lighthouse, raised on this land of the 
Discoverer’s choice, will be not only a 
tomb for his ashes but a monument to his 
unfading glory, destined to perpetuate the 
evocation of his immortal feat in the minds 
and spirits of the future generations.” 

At the ceremonies on the shore of the 
Ozama River, the symbolic charge which 
marked the start of construction was set 
off by dynamite detonated by a specially 
constructed apparatus eniploving nuclear 





energy. Archbishop Ricardo Pittini, Pri- 
mate of the West Indies, invoked a bless- 
ing on the future work, Dr. JesGs Maria 
Troncoso, the venerable chairman of the 
Permanent Lighthouse Committee, said a 
few heartfelt words, and an address was 
made by Dr. Julio Ortega Frier, represent- 
ing the Pan American Union. Dr. Ortega 
Frier said in part, ““The Pan American 
Union could not be unrepresented at this 
ceremony, for the monument whose ma- 
terialization is now beginning 1s, primarily, 
a symbol of the brotherhood of nations for 
which the genius and integrity of the 
Discoverer of the New World labored in 
Christian civilization. This brotherhood, 
based essentially on spiritual bonds, in 
which the ties resulting from common 
origin, geographical proximity, or purely 
material interests take only second place, 
needed a symbol, a standard, that would 
represent above all the transcendental 
character of the bases that make it im- 


perishable.” 








American Figures, Past and Present 


I. Dr. Bernardo Samper 


GENEVIEVE HOEHN BELLIS 


Tue death of Dr. Bernardo Samper in 
Bogota on March 22, 1948, calls to mind 
his work as the founder and scientific 
director of the Samper-Martinez National 
Health Institute in that city. 

Dr. Samper had been engaged in public 
health work in Colombia since the com- 
pletion of his medical studies. On Janu- 
ary 24, 1917, he and his colleague, Dr. 
Jorge Martinez Santamaria, founded on 
Calle 57 in Bogota the Samper and 
Martinez Public Health Laboratory. The 
principal studies in the Laboratory were 
in the field of bacteriology, and the young 
scientists were particularly interested in 
rabies. The death of Dr. Martinez in 
1922 from diphtheria acquired during an 
investigation of that disease strengthened 
the zeal with which Dr. Samper applied 
himself to his work. In 1926 the Labora- 
tory was acquired by the Government of 
Colombia and the name was changed to 
the one it bears at present. During most 
of the subsequent years Dr. Samper was 
director of the Institute, which had a 
degree of autonomy even though it now 
was a Government laboratory. 

The scientific undertakings of the Insti- 
tute have covered many fields, including 
rabies, malaria, diphtheria, and leprosy. 
It is impossible to measure the relief from 
suffering or tabulate the number of lives 
that have been saved because of the work 
of the Institute. This has embraced not 
only research, but hundreds of thousands 
of analyses and the preparation of large 
quantities of vaccines, antitoxins, and 
medicines. 
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The contributions of Dr. Samper may be 
better understood if we consider, as an 
example, his investigations and accom- 
plishments in the field of rabies. 

The Samper-Martinez National Health 
Institute has been called ‘“‘The Pasteur 
Institute of Colombia.” Dr. Samper, as 
a medical student, learned to admire 
Louis Pasteur. Rabies was practically 
unknown in Colombia in the early days, 
but it was increasing at the time Dr. 
Samper was studying medicine. He ob- 
served that in 1906, when a child and a 
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DR. BERNARDO SAMPER 


Remembered not only for devotion to his work 
but for the greatness of his spirit. 
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GROUNDS OF THE SAMPER-MARTINEZ NATIONAL HEALTH INSTITUTE, BOGOTA 


‘Tt is impossible to measure the relief from suffering or tabulate the number of lives that have been saved 
because of the work of the Institute.” 


servant in Bogota were bitten by a cat 
that was suspected of being rabid, it was 
necessary to take them to New York for 
the Pasteur treatment. Such a trip was 
possible for the rich, but rabies was no 
respecter of persons. And since a trip 
from Bogota to New York could then be 
expected to take more than a month, the 
journey might prove to be a futile effort 
to save the victims from the terrible 
suffering and sure death that rabies 
causes once the first indications of the 
disease have appeared. Dr. Samper re- 
solved to put into effect in Colombia the 
benefit of Pasteur’s work. 

In March 1917 Drs. Samper and Mar- 
tinez reported in Bogota the first proved 
case of rabies. These scientists had begun 
the manufacture of anti-rabic vaccine 
in 1916, making use of material that they 
had obtained through the Public Health 
Laboratory of New York. Since that 


day many thousands of Colombians have 
been saved from death by rabies through 
prompt treatment. This is available, free, 
to all who require it, and by the coopera- 
tion of the Colombian Army the vaccine 
is flown to regions not otherwise accessible. 

Those who knew Dr. Bernardo Samper 
at the Institute will remember him not 
only for his devotion to his work, but for 
the greatness of his spirit. Dr. Samper 
was innately kind, equally gracious to 
those of all stations in life. A cultured man 
from a distinguished Colombian family, 
educated in Bogota and abroad, he was 
an unassuming, friendly person. His fel- 
low scientists realized the importance of 
the work he was doing. The workmen 
employed at the Institute were not able 
to judge the scientific merit of the work, 
but they loved Dr. Samper for his gentle- 
ness and his goodness. One of these 
workers liked to relate that he had come 
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to work at the Laboratory as a boy, 
carrying bricks that went into the con- 
struction of the first building. Others 
pointed out the room above the stables 
and told of the first time it was put to 
use. In 1923 there was a near epidemic 
of rabies in the Sogamoso region, more 
than 100 miles from Bogota. Within a 
few days, rabid dogs bit twenty or more 
people. Dr. Samper recognized the neces- 
sity for prompt treatment of these people 
and for observation of the cases until all 
were out of danger. He caused the per- 
sons bitten to be brought to Bogota for 
treatment and housed them in an im- 
provised dormitory set up in the large 
room above the stables. Cots and bedding 
were brought in from outside and food 
was prepared in the laboratory itself. 
This was some three years before the 
Laboratory became a Government insti- 


tution. This incident was not widely 
publicized, but there is enshrined in the 
memories of the persons whose lives were 
spared the recollection of a scientist who 
spent his own funds to save them. He 
was able to heal them because he had 
devoted some years of his life to applying 
in Colombia the results of Pasteur’s 
research. 

Dr. Samper often expressed the hope 
that rabies might some day be eliminated 
in Colombia and the conviction that all 
Colombians must be taught the danger of 
rabies and the urgency of reporting for 
prompt treatment. Perhaps in the years 
to come Dr. Samper’s goal will be realized. 
The men who accomplish that would 
prove themselves worthy successors of 
this kindly scientist who spent a lifetime 
quietly working to alleviate the suffering 
of his fellow men. 


II. Justo Sierra, “‘Maestro de América” 


BETTY WILSON 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Mexico is being joined by other American 
countries this year in observance of the 
centenary of its greatest educator, Justo 
Sierra. Ceremonies as early as October 
1947 paid tribute to the man who is con- 
sidered the founder of the nation’s school 
system, and who at the same time was a 
poet, essayist, and great historian. On 
the anniversary of his birth, January 26, 
ceremonies in his honor were held in towns 
and cities all over the country and, ap- 
propriately, were marked by the dedication 
of many new public schools. 

Justo Sierra was born in Campeche in 
1848, the son of a well-known man of 
letters, and was graduated as an attorney 
from the Colegio Nacional de San IIde- 
fonso in 1871. For many years he was a 
professor of history at the Escuela Prepa- 


ratoria, a famous school in Mexico City. 
He served in the Mexican Congress as a 
deputy, and in 1905 became Minister of 
Education, a post in which he rendered 
perhaps his greatest service to his country. 
In 1911 he was appointed Minister to 
Spain. He died in Madrid on September 
ihe ele 2s 

The law establishing compulsory, free, 
secular education is attributed to the efforts 
of Justo Sierra, and as Minister of Educa- 
tion he put it into operation. He founded 
the normal-school system of Mexico, and 
influenced pedagogic thinking along the 
road it now takes. In 1908, he achieved 
the reestablishment of the National Uni- 
versity, which had been closed since 1865, 
as a modern institution of higher learning. 
As a historian, Justo Sierra is known pri- 
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marily as collaborator in and editor of the 
three-volume México: Su Evolucién Social 
(his superb contribution to this work 
was republished in 1940 under the title 
Evolucié6n Politica del Pueblo Mexicano); as 
author of a comprehensive study of Juarez 
and his era; and as the author of a general 
world history. 

Alfonso Reyes, the Mexican scholar and 
writer, said of Sierra, in an article pub- 
lished on the occasion of the centenary in 
the Revista de América of Bogota: 

*‘All Mexicans love and honor the mem- 
ory of Justo Sierra. His place is with the 
creators of the Spanish-American tradi- 
tion—Bello, Sarmiento, Montalvo, Hostos, 
Marti, Rodé. With them, writing and 
thinking were a kind of social good, and 
beauty a means of education for the 
people. . . . Justo Sierra’s last portrait, 
sent to the newspapers from Europe, pre- 
sents him to us as he was—a white-haired 
giant. A huge man, with features carved 
from marble, his great goodness made 
Jests Urueta think of those elephants to 
whom parents in India entrust the care of 
their children. With youth, he was a 
natural teacher; of old men he was the 
youngest. . . . He was all virtue, with- 
out affectation of austerity; authority with- 
out condescension; love for his fellow man; 
understanding and forgiveness; sureness and 
confidence in the right that approached 
heroic proportions. A rather waggish 
style and a talent for unmalicious epigrams 
masked his tenderness and made it less 
vulnerable. . . . Evocation and interpre- 
tation, the poetry of history and the mean- 
ing of history—nothing is lacking in Justo 
Sierra.” 

The title ““Maestro de América,” by 
which he is known, and which had earlier 
been awarded by the National University, 
was formally bestowed this year on Justo 
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JUSTO SIERRA, 1848-1912 


Sierra by government decree, and his re- 
mains were moved to the Nation’s Ro- 
tunda of Illustrious Men. Mexico’s Sec- 
retary of Public Education, Manuel Gual 
Vidal, and the Rector of the University, 
Dr. Salvador Zubiran, participated on 
January 26 in the ceremonies at Campeche, 
which included the dedication of a school 
bearing the name “‘Justo Sierra,” presen- 
tation of a bust by the National University, 
placing of a tablet marking his birthplace, 
and unveiling of a monument in the main 
square of the city. Prizes for a literary 
contest in commemoration of the centen- 
ary were awarded at that time. More or 
less elaborate ceremonies took place in the 
capital and at every school in the country. 
The University of Habana also declared 
Justo Sierra to be the “Maestro de 
América” and called on all the universities 
of the hemisphere to join in this tribute 
to the Mexican educator. 


Lacquer Renaissance in Mexico 


One of Mexico’s oldest crafts—lacquer 
work, ancient when Bishop Vasco de 
Quiroga encouraged it in the sixteenth 
century—is receiving a fresh impetus in 
the twentieth. The shoddy painted orna- 
ments turned out for the tourist trade will 
go, with the reorganization of the industry 
planned by the government; and under 
the guidance of Senor Enrique Gutmann, 
the great days when its lacquer ware was 
the glory of Uruapan will come again. 
So readers are told by Ulises Monferrer, 
writing in the Mexican magazine Hoy. 

When Senor Gutmann came to Uruapan 
about five years ago, a journalist on vaca- 
tion, the once-proud art was for many 
merely a poorly paid labor performed to 
head off starvation. ‘The tradition which 
had made Michoacan lacquers distinctive 
was fast disappearing. Design was often 
a naive combination of patterns borrowed 
from all over the globe, and the colors— 
gaudy commercial paints—were strident. 
Many pieces were rushed to completion 
for a quick sale, and the protesting lacquers 
cracked later or ran. The prevailing wage 
for the tedious work was about a dollar a 
day. Even magnificent examples, recall- 
ing the past, sold to shopkeepers or in the 
market place for a few pesos. Gutmann’s 
interest was aroused, and his investigations 
led him into a new career. 

No one knows how many generations of 
Tarascan Indians have passed on the art 
of patient hand-rubbing of gourds and 
trays, until colors glowed on a polished 
sumace., here, ase) a theory, tat, the 
Chinese, the world’s original lacquer crafts- 
men, might have brought it across the 
Pacific when they sailed (if we may 
believe the ancient document that tells us 
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so) to the western shores of Mexico about 
600 A. D. Authorities who hold this view 
point out that the Mexican lacquer cen- 
ters are in the coastal states of Michoacan 
and Guerrero, where the Chinese would 
have landed; that Mexican and Chinese 
artisans use the same technical process; 
and that the stylized flower patterns 
typical of Uruapan designs are similar to 
those on the lacquers of China. Cer- 
tainly, however, the lacquer art in pre- 
Columbian culture stretches back over 
centuries. 

The finest modern craftsmen still follow 
the laborious methods used by their an- 
cestors to achieve masterpieces that amazed 
the Spanish. Gourds were hollowed out, 
leaving only the tough rind. Gourds and 
wooden objects were smoothed with sand- 
stone, and the background—frequently 
black—lacquered on. The designs were 
cut into the finish with sharp instruments. 
The colors, blended from local earths ac- 
cording to jealously guarded formulas, 
were applied separately with the fingertips 
and rubbed into the wood. Each color 
was allowed to dry thoroughly for several 
days. The lacquer was made of a sub- 
stance collected from certain small insects. 
Finally, the palms of practiced hands would 
buff the finish to a shine. A simple piece 


could not be completed in less than three 


weeks, and an ornate one might take 
months. 

The Conquest brought no change in 
this age-old process, but with the Span- 
iards new influences crept in. They 
widened the range of color available to 
lacquer artisans, and introduced unfamil- 
iar objects on which their skill might be 
lavished. Spanish trade with the Orient 
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A 17TH-CENTURY LACQUER BOWL 
A piece from the collection of the late Dwight W. Morrow. 


resulted in Chinese motifs that, this time, 
can be traced to their source. Bishop de 
Quiroga’s patronage of the art, as a means 
for the poverty-stricken Indians to better 
their economic condition, introduced the 
first European elements into the design. 
Senor Gutmann’s research led him to 
believe that the history of lacquer work 
would provide the basis for a great modern 
industry. In all Mexico, there were not 
more than four hundred families repre- 
senting the lacquer tradition, but among 
them were some truly fine artists. He 
learned that before the war sales of 
Japanese lacquers to the United States had 


totalled $24,000,000 annually, and was 
convinced that a market existed for good 
Mexican lacquers. The craftsmen needed 
guidance; even more, they needed a sound 
economic footing, to raise their work from 
a level of drudgery to that of art. With 
a small capital, he organized an enterprise 
to put his ideas into practice. 

His initial accomplishment was to con- 
vince workers that it was necessary to 
bring modern production methods and 
designs to the aid of an ancient skill. 
In a small cabin in the lacquer colony he 
installed a group of artisans, with the 
assurance of a steady wage higher than 
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TWENTIETH-CENTURY TREASURES 
FROM URUAPAN 


This trio of lacquered wood trays exhibits two 
major influences in Uruapan ware. The black 
trays are typical of traditional design, with their 
stylized flower patterns and graceful arabesques. 
The larger one (top), of violet and purple with 
green leaves and gold tracing, is signed by the 
artist, Alicia Velazquez R. The design of the 
smaller tray is of varying shades of red, set off 
with lemon yellow and silver. The merry birds 
and beasts in the modern all-over pattern of the 
center tray are black against a _ terra-cotta 
background. 


Upper and lower trays lent by 
Barbara Moulton; center tray 
by H. C. Snodgrass. 


what they earned working individually 
in their own huts. The first step taken 
was to improve the quality of the product. 
Under the crude system of most of the 
artisans, imperfections were inevitable at 
some stage of the long process. They 
bought the trays and dishes, roughly 
fashioned of wood, from the Indians of 
the surrounding mountains; and _fre- 
quently, from that point on, the finished 
objects were the work of one man—in 
sandpapering, mixing his own colors, 
outlining and filling in the designs, and 
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polishing the surface. Gutmann instituted 
specialization. In his shop the most 
imaginative workers were responsible for 
design; the man with steady hands did 
nothing but outline; women with strong 
hands applied and polished the lacquer. 
The result was a_ technically perfect 
article, but perhaps even more gratifying 
to Gutmann was the workers’ growing 
approval of the specialization method. 
As the success of the experiment became 
assured, the shop hired its own wood- 
workers. 

Gutmann believes that artists of every 
age, while basing their work on the 
traditional, must express themselves in 
contemporary terms. In Uruapan he 
wanted to create a simple style truly 
Mexican and _ wrepresentative of the 
Michoacan cultural heritage, yet mod- 
ern—free on the one hand of inhar- 
monious foreign influences, and on the 
other, of slavish repetitions of fifteenth- 
century symbols. Lacquer ware from 
his workshop was to capture in spirit the 
daily life of the artisans against their 
historic background. Impressions of the 
maguey and the palm tree replaced traces 
of Napoleonic France and the Australian 
bush. 

Another theory of Gutmann’s was that 
lacquered objects should be useful. He 
encouraged production of cigarette boxes, 
lamp bases, and book ends. The skepti- 
cism of the Indians, an obstacle which 
Senor Gutmann has since termed the 
principal difficulty he had to face, was 
dispelled as former President Cardenas 
expressed his approval, and orders 
showered in. From its humble shack, 
the studio was moved to a large house 
with a garden. 

The man who has been entrusted with 
promotion of the lacquer industry is a 
German by birth. Before 1933, he was 
well known in Berlin as a crusading 








Lent by Alzora H. Eldridge 


TWO STYLES IN LACQUER DESIGN 


The small ivory-colored box (top) is unmistakably 
feminine, with a feeling of elegance in its subdued 
blue tones accented by yellow and gold. The 
larger box has two compartments. It is of bril- 
liant lipstick red. ‘Thecheerful flower design uses a 
rainbow of colors in casual harmony—lime green, 
yellow, pink, blue, orchid, orange, and gold. 


journalist and outspoken champion of 
democracy. The accession of the Nazi 
Party forced him to flee to Prague. After 
a year of roving and continuing his polit- 
ical activities in the free countries of 
Europe, he settled in Mexico, his wife’s 
country, in 1934. Convinced of the 
tremendous unexploited material and 
spiritual riches of the land, he became a 
photographer, accredited to Lzfe. Exhi- 
bitions of his work attracted wide notice. 
With the outbreak of World War II, he 
devoted himself almost completely for 
several years, in his writings and through 
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organizations and attempts to rescue anti- 
Fascists, to the defeat of the Axis powers. 
He was certain, with the victories at 
Stalingrad and in Africa, that the turning 
point of the war had been reached; and 
after urging early attention to the prob- 
lems of the peace, set off for a vacation at 
Uruapan. His observations there led to 
the experiment that serves him as head of 
the government-sponsored reorganization. 

Present plans call for a wide application 
of the latest industrial methods to the 
making of lacquer ware. A factory is to 
be built, in which much of the basic work 
can be performed mechanically. Modern 
lathes and woodworking shops will permit 
mass production of bowls, trays, boxes, 
and ornaments, and a scientific drying 
plant will improve and speed finishing. 
There is to be a large new workshop for 


the artisans. A major improvement is to 
be the development of lacquers similar to 
those now in use, but waterproof, to permit 
the manufacture of a wider variety of 
objects. A school will be opened to train 
apprentices, for only a few hundred crafts- 
men are now skilled in lacquer work. 
Economic benefits to the workers, which 
in 1943 seemed to Gutmann so long over- 
due, will become a large-scale reality. As 
the program gets under way, international 
markets will be sought. It is hoped that 
a great new era is at hand for Michoacan, 
seat of the lacquer tradition. 

The government’s interest in the pros- 
perity of the industry, and Senor Gut- 
mann’s confidence in its future, should 
mean the eventual appearance of Uruapan 
lacquers in homes and shop windows all 
over the world. 





Lent by Alzora H. Eldridge 


PATIENT WORK MADE IT PERFECT 


Useful and beautiful, this lacquered box is a good example of conven- 

tional Uruapan design, reminiscent of such oddly disparate types as 

the Chinese and the Pennsylvania Dutch. It is of traditional black: 

its flowers are red and blue and the leaves yellow, with touches of gold, 
white, and purple. 


Spanish page 


Cualquiera sabe navegar a vela 


Método seguro de amarre. 





Reproducido de Neptunia, Buenos Aires. 


In Our Hemisphere—xvII 


The Lordly Llama* and Its Relatives 


The Llama 


THE tourist who looks at a llama for the 
first time and exclaims, ‘‘Why, it’s a small 
camel minus its hump!” is probably more 
right than he knows. There is a widely 
accepted theory among the scientists who 
study the bones of prehistoric animals 
that millions of years ago the original 
camels lived on the North American con- 
tinent. As the theory goes, some of these 
primitive camels crossed over to Asia 
by way of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands 
and eventually became the “‘ships of the 
desert’’ to the peoples of the East. Others 
went southward through what are now 
Mexico and the Central American coun- 
tries to South America, and emerged by 
the time man made his appearance on 
that continent as the guanaco and the 
vicuna. ‘This theory is based on the fossil 
forms of camels that have been found in 
North America, plus the similarity in 
traits and habits as well as in the struc- 
ture of fur fibers between the camels of 
the East and the lamoids of South America. 

The term lamoids includes four species 
found in South America today: two wild— 
the guanaco and the vicufia; and two 
domesticated—the llama and the alpaca. 
It is generally believed by zoologists that 
the latter two were developed by the 
Incas from the guanaco. This is thought 
to have taken place some 1,200 years ago 
so that today there are pronounced dif- 
ferences among the three both in physical 
characteristics and in behaviour. 

One of the most striking characteristics 
of the llama is the haughty way it carries 

1 Pronounced lyah-ma. 
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its head, giving it an air of lofty pride. 
This is to some extent justified when you 
consider that llamas were one of the cor- 
nerstones on which the great civilization 
of the Incas was built. As the only means 
of transportation they made possible the 
building of irrigation projects, highways, 
temples, and other public works. ‘Their 
fleece, along with that of alpacas, vicufas, 
and guanacos, furnished wool for fabrics 
that have lasted through the centuries. 
And they also played a vital role in the 
Incas’ religious life, as thousands of ill- 
fated llamas were sacrificed each year 
as votive offerings to the Sun. 

To this day the llama is the most im- 
portant animal in the lives of the Indians 
who live high in the Andes. As in the 
days of the Incas, it is the principal beast 
of burden in the area, and in addition 
supplies meat, fleece for warm clothing, 
hide for sandals, hairs for rope, and drop- 
ings for fuel. 

As the largest and strongest of the four 
lamoids, llamas make the best pack ani- 
mals. Their partially cleft hoofs make 
them unusually sure-footed—a valuable 
asset in the highlands of Bolivia and Peru. 
Male llamas are trained as burden car- 
riers when they are three and a half or 
four years old. (The females are sent to 
pasturage and used only for breeding 
purposes and for their fleece.) Pack 
llamas seem to have a private labor union 
of their own. If they are asked to carry 
much over 100 pounds, or to keep going 
when they feel they have gone far enough, 
they literally go on a sit-down strike and 
refuse to budge until the management is 
forced to give in. For the majority of their 
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Courtesy of the 


PACK LLAMAS IN THE PLAZA OF A PERUVIAN VILLAGE 


For hundreds of years llamas have been used to carry on trade through the Andes. 


Indian masters, however, who understand 
the terms on which their llamas will work 
for them, they are docile and faithful 
servants. 

Llamas can travel for as much as 20 days 
at a stretch, averaging 15 to 20 miles a 
day, and the operating costs amount to 
practically nothing, as they feed on the 
ychu grass that grows along the way. 
Like camels they can carry a few spare 
cuds in their complex stomachs to be 
chewed when no food is available. Very 
familiar in the Andine regions is the sight 
of llama trains carrying the products of 
the highlands—llama skins, crude wool, 
jerked meat, and products of the hand 
loom—to market towns at lower altitudes, 
or heading back home laden with provi- 
sions of corn, barley, potatoes, and coca 
leaves. 

The llama’s exalted position is every- 


where evident in Peru, where it appears 
symbolically on the country’s coat of 
arms, coins, and postage stamps, and where 
the llama motif is widely used on textiles, 
hand-decorated gourds, pottery, and silver 
and gold ornaments. 


The Lofty Alpaca 


The alpaca is shorter than the llama, but 
its body has more bulk. Today as in pre- 
Columbian times it is used chiefly as a 
wool-producer. Its fleece hangs down in 
long strands, sometimes to the ground, 
so that it looks like a walking ball of wool. 
Like the llama, the alpaca may be white, 
light or dark brown, gray, or black. It 
lives at higher altitudes than the llama; 
while the latter’s range begins at 7,500 
feet above sea level, the alpaca is seldom 
seen below 12,000 feet, and is most at 
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home on the tablelands at 13,000 feet or 
higher. Its light warm fleece, which 
easily sheds rain and snow, is in great 
demand in the textile industry. Though 
it is inferior to that of the vicufia, it is 
far superior to most sheep’s wool. 

Business establishments have so far met 
with little success in raising alpacas on a 
large scale, and alpaca flocks are still 
owned mostly by Indians. The animals 
roam the tablelands by day, and return 
at night to stone corrals, some of which 
antedate the coming of the Spaniards. 
Once every two years the animals are 
sheared. In Peru (home of the great 
majority of alpacas) the fleece is brought 
to collecting points scattered through the 
highlands. Most of it is bought by large 
export companies and shipped to their 


headquarters in Arequipa. There it is 
weighed and sorted by expert Indian 
women into seven basic shades. Then any 
excess dirt, vegetable matter, and in- 
ferior short pieces are removed, and it is 
baled and shipped to Mollendo for export. 

During the war large quantities of 
alpaca wool were used in the manufacture 
of sleeping bags, parkas, flying suits, and 
rugged outdoor clothing for the Armed 
Forces of the United States. In peace- 
time it goes into fine cloth for dresses, 
linings, and umbrella coverings. 


The Elegant Vicuna 


Most fantastic of all the llama’s relatives 
is the vicuha, whose fleece furnishes one 
of the finest and softest textile fibers known 
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to man. This fiber was held in such high 
esteem by the Incas that only the rulers 
were allowed to use articles made from it. 
The chosen virgin handmaidens of the 
Sun wove the wool into cloth for the rulers’ 
shawls, robes, carpets, and _ tapestries. 
The animal was carefully protected by 
law and could be hunted only during the 
four yearly solstice feasts, and even then 
each man could kill only a limited number. 

The vicuna is smaller and daintier than 
any of the other lamoids. Its fur shades 
from golden chestnut to deep fawn color, 
and an apron of long white hair hangs 
down its chest and between its forelegs. 
Because of its unusual vision and agility, it 
is very hard to get near a vicufia, but even 
so the abandonment of all conservation 
laws after the Conquest almost resulted in 
its extinction. For some time now vicunas 
have again been enjoying legal protection, 
and their numbers are once more on the 
increase. 


THE VICUNA 





A vicuna is literally worth its weight in 
gold. Its fleece, which produces cloth 
unsurpassed in texture, luster, tensile 
strength, and beauty, holds the same place 
among wools as chinchilla holds among 
furs. On the New York market a coat 
made of cloth woven from vicufia wool 
costs from $400 to $1,100. 

Though the Incas probably tried to 
domesticate the vicufia they never suc- 
ceeded. Simon Bolivar, in his day, had 
the Peruvian Government offer a reward 
for each vicufia tamed, but to no avail. 
In recent years a few ranchers have suc- 
ceeded in building up domesticated flocks, 
but for the most part vicufias remain as 
wild and free as their ancestors that 
clothed the Incan emperors. 


The Swift Guanaco 


Finally, there is the guanaco (or huanaco 
as it is sometimes called), an animal that 
has a much wider range than the others, 
since it is found from eastern Bolivia and 
Peru southward across the plains of Pata- 
gonia to Tierra del Fuego. Guanacos are 
smaller than llamas, but larger than 
alpacas and vicunas. The color varies 
from reddish or dark russet to pale yellow. 
The swiftest of the four lamoids, they are 
even more shy and difficult to catch than 
vicunas. Their fur is of fine texture but 
so seldom available because of the wildness 
of the animal that it is not important com- 
mercially. 

When Charles Darwin saw the guanaco 
in Patagonia in 1832 he described it as 
“an elegant animal in a state of nature, 
with a long slender neck and fine legs.” 
Another observer, George Simpson, had a 
rather different impression. According to 
him, a guanaco “looks like a careless 
mixture of parts intended for other beasts 
and turned down as below standard.” 

Whatever its esthetic value, the guanaco 
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plays an indispensable role in the lives of 
the Patagonian Indians. They use its 
hide for clothing, rugs, and saddle cloths, 
and its meat plays an important part in 
their diet. But in recent years the wire 
fences of the sheep raisers have been en- 


croaching more and more on the guana- 
cos’ grazing lands in Patagonia, and this 
encroachment together with the constant 
hunting of the animals by the Indians is 
expected to result in a gradual decrease in 
their numbers. 





A GUANACO 


Organization of American States 


THE COUNCIL 


Pursuant to the Charter! of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, signed at the 
Bogota Conference on April 30, 1948, 
and to Resolution XL of the Final Act 
of that Conference, the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union proceeded on 
May 18 to reconstitute itself as the Council 
of the Organization. 

Resolution XLI transmitted to the 
Council the wish of the American States 
that Dr. Alberto Lleras and Dr. William 
Manger, elected last year Director Gen- 
eral and Assistant Director of the Pan 
American Union, should become Secre- 
tary General and Assistant Secretary of 
the Organization of American States, in 
view of their outstanding services to the 
cause of inter-American solidarity and the 
desirability of the continued utilization of 
their experience and ability. ‘The Coun- 
cil took action accordingly. Both Dr. 
Lleras and Dr. Manger will hold office 
for ten years. 

In order to implement the provisions 
of the Charter placed in effect provision- 
ally by Resolution XL and to fulfill cer- 
tain resolutions, the Chairman of the 
Council was authorized to appoint six 
committees. They will be made up by 
representatives of the countries named 
hereinafter: 


1 The Charter will be published in the next number 
of the BULLETIN. 


1. COMMITTEE ON THE REGULATIONS OF THE 
CouNCIL AND THE PAN AMERICAN UNION: 


Argentina Cuba 

Brazil Dominican Republic 
Chile El Salvador 
Colombia United States 


2. COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANS OF THE COUNCIL 
AND THE FORMULATION OF THEIR STATUTES: 


Argentina Mexico 
Bolivia Nicaragua 
Cuba United States 


Dominican Republic Venezuela 
Honduras 


3. COMMITTEE ON SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS: 


Argentina Dominican Republic 
Brazil Mexico 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia United States 
Cuba 
4. COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES: 
Argentina Ecuador 
Brazil Mexico 
Colombia United States 


Dominican Republic 


5. COMMITTEE ON Bases OF FINANCING THE 
Pan AMERICAN UNION: 


Brazil Haiti 
Ecuador Mexico 
Guatemala United States 


6. COMMITTEE ON THE CUERVO DICTIONARY: 


Chile Panama 
Colombia Paraguay 
Honduras Venezuela 
Mexico 


The Chairman and the Vice Chairman of the 
Council will be considered members ex officio of 
all of the foregoing committees. 


S58) 


NEGROLOGY 


PasLo CoNnsTANTINO AROSEMENA FORTE.— 
Panamanian educator and diplomat; son 
of former President Pablo Arosemena. 
Born in Panama City and educated at the 
Colegio del Istmo, Instituto Nacional, and 
Cornell University; also studied in Eng- 
land and France, and was awarded by 
the latter country the Academic Palms for 
his research work in chemistry. He was 
a professor of chemistry at the Instituto 
Nacional, Normal de Sefioritas, and 
Universidad Nacional de Panama before 
entering the diplomatic service. Former 
Minister of Panama in Haiti and Cuba; 
at the time of his death was Minister to 
Chile. Died in Santiago, October 6, 1947, 
at the age of 56. 
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Juan EsrEBAN MonTERO RopricuEz.— 
Well-known lawyer, professor, and former 
President of Chile. 

Dr. Montero was born in Santiago on 
February 12, 1879 and received his law 
degree from the University of Chile in 
1901. In 1931, he was given his first pub- 
lic appointment as Minister of the Interior. 
Upon the ousting of President Carlos 
Ibafiez in July 1931, Dr. Montero became 
provisional President of Chile, and a few 
months later was formally elected to 
office. In June 1932, however, outbreaks 
forced Montero to relinquish the presi- 
dency and go into exile. He returned to 
Chile in March 1933 and died in Santiago 
on February 25, 1948. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT - PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General 


The Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogota. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their independence. 
Within the United Nations, the Organization 
constitutes a regional agency. 

The General Secretariat of the Organization, 
and its permanent central organ, is the Pan 
American Union, founded at the First Con- 
ference on April 14, 1890. April 14 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Pan American Day. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at suc- 
ceeding Conferences. The Union has gradually 
broadened its activities in every field of inter- 
national cooperation, and its technical and 
information offices render ever greater service 
to the governments and peoples of the hemisphere. 
It has the responsibility of furthering, through 
these offices and under the direction of the 
Council of the Organization, economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among all the 
American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in five Departments, namely: a) De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs; 6) 
Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion; c) Department of Cultural Affairs; d) 
Department of Information; and e) Department 
of Administrative Services. Their directors are 
appointed by theSecretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. The Assistant Secretary General is 
the secretary of the Council of the Organization. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Secretary General 


Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. ‘The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of 
the Charter and inter-American treaties and 
agreements, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It is 
also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purposes of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogota on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secre- 
tary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas 
on bases determined by the Council of the Organ- 
ization, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay and its determination to contribute equita- 
bly. The budget is approved by the Council. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It 
acts as adviser to the Council of the Organization 
and its Organs in the preparation of programs 
and regulations for these meetings, offers tech- 
nical assistance and necessary personnel to the 
governments of the countries in which they are 
held, acts as custodian of documents and archives 
of the Conferences, serves as depository of instru- 
ments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments, and submits reports to the Council and 
to the Inter-American Conferences on work ac- 
complished by the various Organs, and in general 
on the activities of the Organization. ‘The Sec- 
retary General participates in all the Inter- 
American Conferences and in meetings of the 
Council and of its Organs. 
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On April 30, 1948, representatives of the 
twenty-one Governments of the American 
Republics meeting at Bogota signed the 
Charter of the Organization of American 
States. The organization of the inter- 
American system was the most important 
subject on the program of the Conference; 
the adoption of the Charter was its most 
significant achievement. ‘This Treaty rep- 
resents a definite step forward in the 
evolution of the inter-American movement. 
It consolidates in a single cohesive organ- 
ization what has heretofore been an 
abstract union of nations, and is the 
first attempt to combine into a single 
instrument the many and diverse elements 
of international organization that have 
developed among the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Lecture delivered at the Pan American Union May 25, 
1948. 
1 For the text of the Charter see p. 367 et seq. 


It has often been a source of comment 
that this oldest and most successful of 
international organizations should have 
been able to develop on the loose and 
intangible basis that has characterized 
its fifty-eight years of existence. In real- 
ity, that flexibility has been one of its 
greatest elements of strength. On the 
other hand, it has become apparent that 
while a maximum of flexibility should be 
preserved, a closer coordination and a 
greater integration of the various elements 
of the system are not only desirable but 
necessary. That was the basic thought 
that inspired the drafting of the Charter. 

Obviously, the Treaty signed at Bogota 
has introduced changes into the inter- 
American system. But the Treaty is in no 
sense a radical document. It does not 
seek to tear down the old and to substitute 
something entirely new. The framers of 
the Charter have followed the traditional 
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Pan American practice of building upon 
the solid foundations of the past; of seeking 
to improve and perfect that which has 
been tried and found workable. The 
Charter of Bogota is not merely the work 
of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States; it is the cumulative 
result of fifty-eight years of Pan American 
endeavor. 


The name of the Organization 


Not the least significant feature of the 
Treaty of Bogota is the name that has 
been given to the organization which it 
creates. Because of the basic concept 
underlying the Organization of American 
States, the title represents a more sub- 
stantial change than appears at first 
glance. Owing to this fact the selection 
of the name was the subject of no little 
discussion. Since the very inception of 
the inter-American organization back in 
1890, there has existed a Union of Ameri- 
can Republics. But prior to the Con- 
ference of Bogota, this association of 
States was something intangible, indefinite; 
or, as the Habana Convention of 1928 
expressed it, !a)) ‘moral union?’ of the 
American Republics, which found expres- 
sion through various interrelated but 
largely independent organs. Under the 
Charter of Bogota, this association has 
been made tangible and positive and the 
various elements of the system have been 
brought into closer relationship with one 
another. In reducing this grouping of 
states from the abstract to the concrete, 
a number of delegations were most solici- 
tous that no term should be employed 
that might in any sense imply the creation 
of an entity superior to its component 
parts, or as they put it, the creation of a 
superstate. The use of such terms as 
“‘union,’? ‘“‘association,” or “‘society”’ 
would, it was feared, convey such an 
implication, and the adoption of the 


term “Organization of American States” 
was in the nature of a compromise. I 
am not defending the logic of that reason- 
ing and to many the use of one term or 
another is largely a question of semantics; 
the force of the organization is not in the 
title but in the provisions of the instru- 
ment which creates it. 

The Charter itself is divided into three 
parts, and Part I is merely a reaffirmation 
of basic principles—it contains an enumer- 
ation of the fundamental rights and duties 
of States; the bases of economic, social, and 
cultural cooperation; the obligation of the 
American Republics to settle their differ- 
ences by peaceful means, and of reciprocal 
assistance by all States in the event of an 
aggression against any one of them. ‘These 
rules of conduct, of mutual rights and 
obligations, have been expressed on re- 
peated occasions in treaties, declarations, 
and resolutions adopted at inter-American 
conferences. They constitute the founda- 
tion on which the structure of Pan Amer- 
icanism has been erected. 

Part II of the Charter embodies what 
might be termed the structural features of 
the Organization: the instrumentalities 
through which it operates, with an enu- 
meration of their powers and functions. 
The most important changes in the consti- 
tution of the inter-American system appear 
in this part of the Charter. But even here, 
while changes of substance have been 
made, the basic features of the system, as 
they have evolved during the more than 
half a century that the Pan American 
movement has been in operation, are 
maintained. 

Thus, the Charter preserves the system 
of conferences that has been a character- 
istic feature of the Pan American move- 
ment since its inception. The Inter- 
American Conference, as the International 
Conference of American States will hence- 
forth be called, continues as the supreme 
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organ of the Organization, with authority 
to decide upon general matters of policy 
and to determine the structure and func- 
tions of its organs, and to consider all 
matters relating to friendly relations 
among the American States. 

The Meetings of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs, which since their 
inception in 1939 have made such notable 
contributions to the peace and security of 
the Western Hemisphere, are also pre- 
served in their traditional pattern. Under 
the Charter the Meeting of Consultation 
will be held to consider problems of an 
urgent nature and of common interest to 
the American States, and to serve as the 
organ of consultation in all matters affect- 
ing the peace and and security of the 
Continent. 

In like manner, the Charter provides for 
a continuation of the Specialized Confer- 
ences to deal with technical matters or to 
develop specific aspects of inter-American 
cooperation. Much of the progress here- 
tofore made in the field of inter-American 
relations can be traced to the accomplish- 
ments of the Specialized Conferences, and 
it may be anticipated that the important 
work heretofore realized at these meetings 
will be continued in the future. 

A fourth instrumentality through which 
the inter-American system realizes its pur- 
poses consists of the Specialized Organiza- 
tions. These likewise are preserved in the 
Charter, where they are defined as those 
agencies of an inter-governmental charac- 
ter which have been established by multi- 
lateral agreements and which have specific 
functions with respect to technical matters 
of common interest to the American States. 


The Council of the Organization 


With respect to the four foregoing agen- 
cies, the changes made are of a minor 
character, intended to tie the different 
organs more closely together and to pro- 


vide for a closer coordination of their acti- 
But with respect to the two remain- 
ing instrumentalities, namely, the Pan 
American Union and the Governing 
Board, the changes are something more 
than merely ones of form. 

Thus, under the Charter of Bogota, what 
has heretofore been the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union becomes the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. This is a substantial change inso- 
far as the structural form of the Organiza- 
tion is concerned; but it is not a radical 


vities. 


one from a functional or operational stand- 
point. The change is a recognition of the 
altered status of the Council, of the broader 
functions which it has acquired in recent 
years, and which it will continue to exer- 
cise under the provisions of the Charter. 

When the Governing Board was created 
in 1902 it was organized, as the resolution 
of the Second International Conference of 
American States defined its powers, to 
‘““manage”’ the International Bureau of the 
American Republics, as the Pan American 
Union was then known; or as the 1906 
resolution of Rio de Janeiro expressed it, 
to ‘“‘administer’” the Bureau of American 
Republics. This continued to be its prin- 
cipal, and for many years its sole, function. 
It was, in other words, an integral part of 
the Pan American Union, created for the 
purpose of “‘managing”’ or ‘“‘administering”’ 
the institution which has its headquarters 
here in this building. 

Gradually, however, the scope and pow- 
ers of the Governing Board broadened; it 
began to exercise authority outside of and 
beyond the Pan American Union. By 
resolutions of inter-American conferences 
it established and regulated specific inter- 
American agencies; the Mexico City Con- 
ference of 1945 authorized it to take action 
on matters affecting the effective func- 
tioning of the inter-American system; and 
under the 1947 Rio de Janeiro Treaty of 
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Reciprocal Assistance, the Governing 
Board was made the Provisional Organ of 
Consultation in the event of armed attack 
or an act of aggression against an American 
State. 

This tendency is continued in the Charter 
signed at Bogota, where the Council is 
given powers which make it in a sense the 
permanent executive council of the Or- 
ganization of American States. ‘Today, 
the authority of the Council touches upon 
and affects every other organ of the Or- 
ganization. It prepares the programs 
and regulations of the Inter-American 
Conferences and the Meetings of Consul- 
tation of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, 
and is responsible for the execution of 
their conclusions; it serves as the provi- 
sional organ of consultation pending the 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers; it receives 
reports from the Specialized Organiza- 
tions and formulates recommendations 
with respect to the creation of new agencies 
or for the combination, adaptation, or 
elimination of existing ones; it coordinates 
the activities and programs of the Special- 
ized Organizations; and it promotes and 
facilitates collaboration between the Or- 
ganization of American States and the 
United Nations, as well as between Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations and 
similar agencies of a world-wide character. 

The conversion of the Board into the 
Council of the Organization is a recogni- 
tion of its enlarged powers and is a natural 
step in the evolution of the Pan American 
movement. In the light of the Council’s 
added responsibilities it is much more 
logical that it should be identified in its 
true character as the Council of the Organ- 
ization than that it should be perpetu- 
ated for what it was but has ceased to be. 

At the same time, the traditional rela- 
tionship of the Governing Board to the Pan 
American Union is preserved. The Coun- 
cil of the Organization is still the ultimate 


authority in all matters that affect the 
operation of the Pan American Union; 
it is responsible for the proper performance 
by the Pan American Union of the duties 
assigned to it; it elects the principal ad- 
ministrative officers of the Organization; 
it sets the standards for the appointment 
of the personnel and approves the estab- 
lishment of the technical and adminis- 
trative offices of the institution; and it will 
continue to function at the seat of the Pan 
American Union. Outwardly, therefore, 
and from an operational standpoint, there 
will prevail in the future the same close 
association that has always existed between 
the Governing Board and the Union. 


The Pan American Union 


The decisions reached at Bogota un- 
doubtedly detract somewhat from the 
name “Pan American Union.” The cir- 
cumstance that the Organization of Amer- 
ican States has been set up as a working 
concern, that what has heretofore been 
the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union now becomes the Council of the 
Organization, reduces somewhat the sig- 
nificance of the title of the central per- 
manent organ. This was fully realized at 
Bogota, and was the basis of the appeal by 
several delegations that the traditional 
relationship between the Board and the 
Secretariat be preserved. The majority 
was of the opinion, however, that it would 
be much better to place each organ in its 
proper relationsip to the Organization as 
a whole than to perpetuate an anachro- 
nism in the interest of tradition and senti- 
ment. 

But the role of the Pan American Union 
and its functions in relation to the other 
organs of the system have been immeasur- 
ably enlarged as a result of the Treaty of 
Bogota. The change in the status of the 
Council applies with equal force to the Pan 
American Union, within its sphere. Under 
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the Charter the Pan American Union is the 
central, permanent organ and the general 
secretariat of the Organization. For the 
same reasons that the former Governing 
Board has become the Council, so have the 
enlarged functions of the Pan American 
Union made it the general secretariat of 
the whole Organization of American 
States. 

The Pan American Union has 
served in a limited secretarial capacity to 
the International Conferences of American 
States, but under the Charter signed at 
Bogota its services to and relations with all 
the agencies of the Organization are 
ereatly enlarged. Hereafter the Pan 
American Union will transmit to the Mem- 
ber States the convocations to all inter- 
American conferences; it will advise the 
Council and its organs in the preparation 
of the programs and regulations of inter- 
American assemblies, and it will place at 
the disposal of the governments technical 
aid and personnel necessary in the organ- 
ization of conferences. It will continue to 
serve as the custodian of the documents 
and archives of inter-American assemblies, 
and as a depository of the instruments of 
ratification signed at the meetings. 

The periodic reports which the Special- 
ized Organizations are required to submit 
to the Council, and the agreements that 
may be entered into between the Council 
and these organizations, will undoubtedly 
affect the work of the technical divisions of 
the Pan American Union. The Union will 
maintain a register of these organizations, 
and will issue periodic reports on their 
programs of work and the development of 
their activities. 

At the Chapultepec Conference of 1945 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council was created and for the past three 
years has been functioning as an organ of 
the Governing Board. Under the Charter 
of Bogota this agency is continued as an 


long 


organ of the Council, and in addition 
there are set up the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists and the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council. The scope of these agencies 
may be gauged from their titles. Each 
will have broad powers in its respective 
field, and all of them will function in close 
relation with the Pan American Union by 
virtue of that provision of the Charter 
which stipulates that the Executive Secre- 
taries of the Councils shall be the chiefs of 
the respective technical departments of the 
Pan American Union. Thus, the Director 
of the Department of International Law 
and Organization will be the Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, and the Executive Secretaries of 
the Economic and Social Council and the 
Cultural Council will be, respectively, the 
Director of the Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs and the Director of the 
Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union. The personnel of these 
divisions will serve as the technical staff of 
the respective Councils; they will under- 
take the preliminary research required in 
the projects on which the various Councils 
may be engaged; and they will be largely 
responsible for the successful execution of 
the work entrusted to the Councils. 

The organic separation of the Pan 
American Union from the Council of the 
Organization is not without its compensa- 
tions. It will relieve the Pan American 
Union of much of the discussion, some- 
times acrimonious, of the form of organiza- 
tion and the powers that should be given 
to the Council. For example, a subject of 
discussion at nearly every Inter-American 
Conference is that of the exercise of politi- 
cal powers by the Council, the pendulum 
swinging back and forth from the extreme 
of no political functions, which was the 
prevailing sentiment at the Habana Con- 
fErenCemOr 19295. tomthe exercise: Ob Ven; 
considerable political authority, which 
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began to manifest itself at the Chapultepec 
Conference of 1945. Undoubtedly, on a 
question of such transcendent importance 
there are wide variations in the different 
points of view. In the past, much of the 
discussion on this highly controversial 
subject has, at least indirectly, reflected 
upon the Pan American Union, when in 
reality the Union—that is, the administra- 
tive secretariat and permanent organ of 
the inter-American system—has had noth- 
ing to do with it. Hereafter, that dis- 
cussion will be directed at the organ to 
which it properly relates, namely, the 
Council of the Organization. 

In the Organization of American States 
as set forth in the Treaty of Bogota, the Pan 
American Union is the bond that will tie 
together the various agencies of the system, 
and the medium through which the Mem- 
ber States will be informed of what the 
Organization as a whole is doing. It is in 
a very real sense the General Secretariat 
of the Organization. 

The creation of the Organization of 
American States as a concrete, tangible, 
and working association of nations; the 
designation of the former Governing 
Board as the Council of the Organization; 
and the enlargement of the functions of the 
Pan American Union as the 
secretariat of the Organization carried 
as an inevitable consequence _ the 
necessity of designating administrative 
officers to serve the Organization. Here 
again the delegates at Bogota availed 
themselves of the facilities that have long 
been provided by the Pan American 
Union, and changed the offices of Director 
General and Assistant Director to those of 


general 


Secretary General and Assistant Secretary 
General of the Organization. 

The Secretary General directs the Pan 
American Union, and in that capacity he 
will have in relation to the various organs 
of the system the immediate responsibilities 
for the fulfillment of all those functions 
which under the Charter are entrusted to 
the Union. He will likewise have the 
right to participate in the deliberations of 
the Inter-American Conferences, the Meet- 
ings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, and the Specialized Conferences, 
as well as in those of the Council and its 
organs. The Assistant Secretary General 
serves as advisory officer to the Secretary 
General, and is also the Secretary of the 
Council. 

This, in brief, is the status of the Council 
and the Pan American Union within the 
framework of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. 

The Charter signed at Bogota is not an 
end in itself; it is merely a means to an end. 
The Treaty sets the goal and provides the 
machinery through which these ends may 
be attained. The objectives) jommine 
Organization of American States, as set 
forth in Article 1 of the Treaty;"aremca 
achieve an order of peace and justice, to 
promote the solidarity of the Member 
States, to strengthen their collaboration, 
and to defend their sovereignty, their 
territorial integrity, and their independ- 
ence. In the realization of these objectives 
the Council of the Organization is charged 
with a heavy responsibility; and the Pan 
American Union is afforded an admirable 
opportunity to render even greater service 
in the future than it has rendered in the past. 
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In THE NAME OF THEIR PEOPLES, THE STATES 
REPRESENTED AT THE NinTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES, 


Convinced that the historic mission of America 
is to offer to man a land of liberty, and a favorable 
environment for the development of his personal- 
ity and the realization of his just aspirations; 

Conscious that that mission has already in- 
spired numerous agreements, whose essential 
value lies in the desire of the American peoples 
to live together in peace, and, through their 
mutual understanding and respect for the sover- 
eignty of each one, to provide for the betterment 
of all, in independence, in equality and under 
law; 

Confident that the true significance of American 
solidarity and good neighborliness can only mean 
the consolidation on this continent, within the 
framework of democratic institutions, of a system 
of individual liberty and social justice based on 
respect for the essential rights of man; 

Persuaded that their welfare and their contri- 
bution to the progress and the civilization of the 
world will increasingly require intensive con- 
tinental cooperation; 

Resolved to persevere in the noble undertaking 
that humanity has conferred upon the United 
Nations, whose principles and purposes they 
solemnly reaffirm; 

Convinced that juridical organization is a 
necessary condition for security and peace founded 
on moral order and on justice; and 

In accordance with Resolution LX of the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace, held at Mexico City, 


HAVE AGREED 


upon the following 


CHARTER OF THE ORGANIZATION 
OF AMERICAN STATES 


PART ONE 


Chapter I 
NATURE AND PuRPOSES 


ARTICLE 1. The American States establish by 
this Charter the international organization that 
they have developed to achieve an order of peace 
and justice, to promote their solidarity, to strength- 
en their collaboration, and to defend their 


sovereignty, their territorial integrity and their 
independence. Within the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States is a regional 
agency. 

ARTICLE 2. All American States that ratify the 
present Charter are Members of the Organization. 

ARTICLE 3. Any new political entity that arises 
from the union of several Member States and that, 
as such, ratifies the present Charter, shall be- 
come a Member of the Organization. The entry 
of the new political entity into the Organization 
shall result in the loss of membership of each one 
of the States which constitute it. 

ARTICLE 4. The Organization of American 
States, in order to put into practice the principles 
on which it is founded and to fulfill its regional 
obligations under the Charter of the United 
Nations, proclaims the following essential pur- 
poses: 


a) To strengthen the peace and security of 
the continent; 

b) To prevent possible causes of difficulties 
and to ensure the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes that may arise among the Member 
States; 

c) To provide for common action on the 
part of those States in the event of aggression; 

d) To seek the solution of political, juridical 
and economic problems that may arise among 
them; and 

e) To promote, by cooperative action, 
their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment. 


Chapter IT 
PRINCIPLES 


ARTICLE 5. The American States reaffirm the 
following principles: 


a) International law is the standard of conduct 
of States in their reciprocal relations; 

b) International order consists essentially of 
respect for the personality, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of States, and the faithful fulfillment 
of obligations derived from treaties and other 
sources of international law; 

c) Good faith shall govern the relations be- 
tween States; 

d) The solidarity of the American States and 
the high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of those States 
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on the basis of the effective exercise of represent- 
ative democracy; 

e) The American States condemn war of 
aggression: victory does not give rights; 

f) An act of aggression against one American 
State is an act of aggression against all the other 
American States; 

g) Controversies of an international character 
arising between two or more American States 
shall be settled by peaceful procedures; 

h) Social justice and social security are bases 
of lasting peace; 

i) Economic cooperation is essential to the 
common welfare and prosperity of the peoples 
of the continent; 

j) The American States proclaim the funda- 
mental rights of the individual without distinc- 
tion as to race, nationality, creed or sex; 

k) The spiritual unity of the continent is 
based on respect for the cultural values of the 
American countries and requires their close 
cooperation for the high purposes of civilization; 

1) The education of peoples should be directed 
toward justice, freedom and peace. 


Chapter III 
FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DuvuTIES OF STATES 


ARTICLE 6. States are juridically equal, enjoy 
equal rights and equal capacity to exercise these 
rights, and have equal duties. The rights of each 
State depend not upon its power to ensure the 
exercise thereof, but upon the mere fact of its 
existence as a person under international law. 

ARTICLE 7. Every American State has the duty 
to respect the rights enjoyed by every other State 
in accordance with international law. 

ArTICLE 8. The fundamental rights of States 
may not be impaired in any manner whatsoever. 

ARTICLE 9. The political existence of the State 
is independent of recognition by other States. 
Even before being recognized, the State has the 
right to defend its integrity and independence, to 
provide for its preservation and prosperity, and 
consequently to organize itself as it sees fit, to 
legislate concerning its interests, to administer its 
services, and to determine the jurisdiction and 
competence of its courts. The exercise of these 
rights is limited only by the exercise of the rights 
of other States in accordance with international 
law. 

ARTICLE 10. Recognition implies that the State 
granting it accepts the personality of the new 
State, with all the rights and duties that inter- 
national law prescribes for the two States. 


ARTICLE 11. The right of each State to protect 
itself and to live its own life does not authorize it 
to commit unjust acts against another State. 

ARTICLE 12. The jurisdiction of States within 
the limits of their national territory is exercised 
equally over all the inhabitants, whether nationals 
or aliens. 

ARTICLE 13. Each State has the right to develop 
its cultural, political and economic life freely and 
naturally. In this free development, the State 
shall respect the rights of the individual and the 
principles of universal morality. 

ARTICLE 14. Respect for and the faithful observ- 
ance of treaties constitute standards for the de- 
velopment of peaceful relations among States. 
International treaties and agreements should be 
public. 

ARTICLE 15. No State or group of States has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or external affairs 
of any other State. The foregoing principle pro- 
hibits not only armed force but also any other form 
of interference or attempted threat against the per- 
sonality of the State or against its political, eco- 
nomic and cultural elements. 

ARTICLE 16. No State may use or encourage the 
use of coercive measures of an economic or political 
character in order to force the sovereign will of 
another State and obtain from it advantages of 
any kind. 

ARTICLE 17. The territory of a State is inviolable; 
it may not be the object, even temporarily, of mili- 
tary occupation or of other measures of force 
taken by another State, directly or indirectly, on 
any grounds whatever. No territorial acquisitions 
or special advantages obtained either by force or 
by other means of coercion shall be recognized. 

ArTIcLE 18. The American States bind them- 
selves in their international relations not to have 
recourse to the use of force, except in the case of 
self-defense in accordance with existing treaties or 
in fulfillment thereof. 

ARTICLE 19. Measures adopted for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in accordance with » 
existing treaties do not constitute a violation of the 
principles set forth in Articles 15 and 17. 


Chapter IV 
PaciFic SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


ARTICLE 20. All international disputes that may 
arise between American States shall be sub- 
mitted to the peaceful procedures set forth in this 
Charter, before being referred to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 
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ArtIcLE 21. The following are peaceful pro- 
cedures: direct negotiation, good offices, media- 
tion, investigation and conciliation, judicial 
settlement, arbitration, and those which the 
parties to the dispute may especially agree upon 
at any time. 

ARTICLE 22. In the event that a dispute arises 
between two or more American States which, in 
the opinion of one of them, cannot be settled 
through the usual diplomatic channels, the Par- 
ties shall agree on some other peaceful procedure 
that will enable them to reach a solution. 

ARTICLE 23. A special treaty will establish 
adequate procedures for the pacific settlement of 
disputes and will determine the appropriate 
means for their application, so that no dispute 
between American States shall fail of definitive 
settlement within a reasonable period. 


Chapter V 
COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


ArTICLE 24. Every act of aggression by a 
State against the territorial integrity or the 
inviolability of the territory or against the sov- 
ereignty or political independence of an Ameri- 
can State shall be consided an act of aggression 
against the other American States. 

ArticLeE 25. If the inviolability or the integrity 
of the territory or the sovereignty or political 
independence of any American State should be 
affected by an armed attack or by an act of 
aggression that is not an armed attack, or by an 
extra-continental conflict, or by a conflict be- 
tween two or more American States, or by any 
other fact or situation that might endanger the 
peace of America, the American States, in fur- 
therance of the principles of continental solidarity 
or collective self-defense, shall apply the measures 
and procedures established in the special treaties 
on the subject. 


Chapter VI 
Economic STANDARDS 


ARTICLE 26. The Member States agree to co- 
operate with one another, as far as their resources 
may permit and their laws may provide, in the 
broadest spirit of good neighborliness, in order to 
strengthen their economic structure, develop 
their agriculture and mining, promote their in- 
dustry and increase their trade. 

ARTICLE 27. If the economy of an American 
State is affected by serious conditions that cannot 
be satisfactorily remedied by its own unaided 
effort, such State may place its economic prob- 


lems before the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council to seek through consultation the 
most appropriate solution for such problems. 


Chapter VII 
SoctaL STANDARDS 


ARTICLE 28. The Member States agree to co- 
operate with one another to achieve just and 
decent living conditions for their entire popula- 
tions. 

ARTICLE 29. The Member States agree upon 
the desirability of developing their social legisla- 
tion on the following bases: 

a) All human beings, without distinction as 
to race, nationality, sex, creed or social condi- 
tion, have the right to attain material well- 
being and spiritual growth under circum- 
stances of liberty, dignity, equality of oppor- 
tunity and economic security; 

b) Work is a right and a social duty; it shall 
not be considered as an article of commerce; 
it demands respect for freedom of association 
and for the dignity of the worker; and it is to 
be performed under conditions that ensure 
life, health and a decent standard of living, 
both during the working years and during old 
age, or when any circumstance deprives the 
individual of the possibility of working. 


Chapter VIII 
CULTURAL STANDARDS 


ARTICLE 30. ‘The Member States agree to pro- 
mote, in accordance with their constitutional pro- 
visions and their material resources, the exercise 
of the right to education, on the following bases: 

a) Elementary education shall be compul- 
sory and, when provided by the State, shall be 
without cost; 

b) Higher education shall be available to all, 
without distinction as to race, nationality, sex, 
language, creed or social condition. 

ARTICLE 31. With due consideration for the na- 
tional character of each State, the Member States 
undertake to facilitate free cultural interchange 
by every medium of expression. 


PART TWO 


Chapter IX 
THE ORGANS 


ARTICLE 32. The Organization of American 
States accomplishes its purposes by means of: 
a) The Inter-American Conference; ' 
b) The Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs; 
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c) The Council; 

d) The Pan American Union; 

e) The Specialized Conferences; and 
f) The Specialized Organizations. 


Chapter X 
THe INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


ARTICLE 33. The Inter-American Conference is 
the supreme organ of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. It decides the general action and 
policy of the Organization and determines the 
structure and functions of its Organs, and has the 
authority to consider any matter relating to 
friendly relations among the American States. 
‘These functions shall be carried out in accordance 
with the provisions of this Charter and of other 
inter-American treaties. 

ArTIcLE 34. All Member States have the right 
to be represented at the Inter-American Confer- 
ence. Each State has the right to one vote. 

ArtTicLE 35. The Conference shall convene 
every five years at the time fixed by the Council 
of the Organization, after consultation with the 
government of the country where the Conference 
is to be held. 

ArTICLE 36. In special circumstances and with 
the approval of two-thirds of the American Gov- 
ernments, a special Inter-American Conference 
may be held, or the date of the next regular Con- 
ference may be changed. 

ArtTIcLE 37. Each Inter-American Conference 
shall designate the place of meeting of the next 
Conference. If for any unforeseen reason the 
Conference cannot be held at the place designated, 
the Council of the Organization shall designate a 
new place. 

ArTICLE 38. The program and regulations of 
the Inter-American Conference shall be prepared 
by the Council of the Organization and submitted 
‘to the Member States for consideration. 


Chapter XT 


Tue MEETING OF CONSULTATION OF 
MiInIsTERS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


ArTICLE 39. The Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs shall be held in order 
‘to consider problems of an urgent nature and of 
-common interest to the American States, and to 
‘serve as the Organ of Consultation. 

ArTICLE 40. Any Member State may request 
that a Meeting of Consultation be called. The 
request shall be addressed to the Council of the 
‘Organization, which shall decide by an absolute 
majority whether a meeting should be held. ° 
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ARTICLE 41. The program and regulations of 
the Meeting of Consultation shall be prepared by 
the Council of the Organization and submitted to 
the Member States for consideration. 

ARTICLE 42. If, for exceptional reasons, a Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs is unable to attend the 
meeting, he shall be represented by a special 
delegate. 

ARTICLE 43. In case of an armed attack within 
the territory of an American State or within the 
region of security delimited by treaties in force, a 
Meeting of Consultation shall be held without 
delay. Such Meeting shall be called immediately 
by the Chairman of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion, who shall at the same time call a meeting of 
the Council itself. 

ArtTIcLE 44. An Advisory Defense Committee 
shall be established to advise the Organ of Con- 
sultation on problems of military cooperation that 
may arise in connection with the application of 
existing special treaties on collective security. 

ARTICLE 45. The Advisory Defense Committee 
shall be composed of the highest military authori- 
ties of the American States participating in the 
Meeting of Consultation. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances the Governments may appoint sub- 
stitutes. Each State shall be entitled to one vote. 

ARTICLE 46. The Advisory Defense Committee 
shall be convoked under the same conditions as 
the Organ of Consultation, when the latter deals 
with matters relating to defense against aggression. 

ArtTiIcLE 47. The Committee shall also meet 
when the Conference or the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion or the Governments, by a two-thirds majority 
of the Member States, assign to it technical studies 
or reports on specific subjects. 


Chapter XII 
THe Council 


ARTICLE 48. The Council of the Organization 
of American States is composed of one Represen- 
tative of each Member State of the Organization, 
especially appointed by the respective Govern- 
ment, with the rank of Ambassador. The appoint- 
ment may be given to the diplomatic representa- 
tive accredited to the Government of the country 
in which the Council has its seat. During the 
absence of the titular Representative, the Govern- 
ment may appoint an interim Representative. 

ARTICLE 49. The Council shall elect a Chairman 
and a Vice Chairman, who shall serve for one 
year and shall not be eligible for reelection to 
either of those positions for the term immediately 
following. 
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ArticLeE 50. The Council takes cognizance, 
within the limits of the present Charter and of 
inter-American treaties and agreements, of any 
matter referred to it by the Inter-American Con- 
ference or the Meeting of Consultation of Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs. 

ArticLeE 51. The Council shall be responsible 
for the proper discharge by the Pan American 
Union of the duties assigned to it. 

ArtIcLE 52. The Council shall serve provision- 
ally as the Organ of Consultation when the cir- 
cumstances contemplated in Article 43 of this 
Charter arise. 

ARTICLE 53. It is also the duty of the Council: 

a) To draft and submit to the Governments 
and to the Inter-American Conference pro- 
posals for the creation of new Specialized Or- 
ganizations or for the combination, adaptation 
or elimination of existing ones, including 
matters relating to the financing and support 
thereof; 

b) To draft recommendations to the Gov- 
ernments, the Inter-American Conference, 
the Specialized Conferences or the Specialized 
Organizations, for the coordination of the 
activities and programs of such organizations, 
after consultation with them; 

c) To conclude agreements with the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations to deter- 
mine the relations that shall exist between the 
respective agency and the Organization; 

d) To conclude agreements or special 
arrangements for cooperation with other 
American organizations of recognized inter- 
national standing; 

e) To promote and facilitate collaboration 
between the Organization of American States 
and the United Nations, as well as between 
Inter-American Specialized Organizations 
and similar international agencies; 

f) To adopt resolutions that will enable 
the Secretary General to perform the duties 
envisaged in Article 84; 

g) To perform the other duties assigned to 
it by the present Charter. 

ArtIcLe 54. The Council shall establish the 
bases for fixing the quota that each government 
is to contribute to the maintenance of the Pan 
American Union, taking into account the ability 
to pay of the respective countries and their deter- 
mination to contribute in an equitable manner. 
The budget, after approval by the Council, shall 
be transmitted to the Governments at least six 
months before the first day of the fiscal year, with 
a statement of the annual quota of each country. 


Decisions on budgetary matters require the ap- 
proval of two-thirds of the members of the 
Council. 

ArticLe 55. The Council shall formulate its 
own regulations. 

ARTICLE 56. The Council shall function at the 
seat of the Pan American Union. 

ArticLte 57. The following are organs of the 
Council of the Organization of American States: 

a) The Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council; 

b) The Inter-American Council of Jurists; 
and 

c) The Inter-American Cultural Council. 

ARTICLE 58. The organs referred to in the 
preceding article shall have technical autonomy 
within the limits of this Charter; but their decisions 
shall not encroach upon the sphere of action of the 
Council of the Organization. 

ARTICLE 59. The organs of the Council of the 
Organization are composed of representatives of 
all the Member States of the Organization. 

ARTICLE 60. The organs of the Council of the 
Organization shall, as far as possible, render to the 
Governments such technical services as the latter 
may request; and they shall advise the Council of 
the Organization on matters within their juris- 
diction. 

ArTICLE 61. The organs of the Council of the 
Organization shall, in agreement with the 
Council, establish cooperative relations with the 
corresponding organs of the United Nations and 
with the national or international agencies that 
function within their respective spheres of 
action. 

ARTICLE 62. The Council of the Organization, 
with the advice of the appropriate bodies and 
after consultation with the Governments, shall 
formulate the statutes of its organs in accordance 
with and in the execution of the provisions of 
this Charter. The organs shall formulate their 
own regulations. 


A. THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


ARTICLE 63. The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council has for its principal purpose 
the promotion of the economic and social welfare 
of the American nations through effective coopera- 
tion for the better utilization of their natural 
resources, the development of their agriculture and 
industry and the raising of the standards of living 
of their peoples. 

ARTICLE 64. To accomplish this purpose the 
Council shall: 
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a) Propose the means by which the Amer- 
ican nations may give each other technical 
assistance in making studies and formulating 
and executing plans to carry out the purposes 
referred to in Article 26 and to develop and 
improve their social services; 

b) Act as coordinating agency for all official 
inter-American activities of an economic and 
social nature; 

c) Undertake studies on its own initiative 
or at the request of any Member State; 

d) Assemble and prepare reports on eco- 
nomic and social matters for the use of the 
Member States; 

e) Suggest to the Council of the Organiza- 
tion the advisability of holding Specialized 
Conferences on economic and social matters; 

f) Carry on such other activities as may be 
assigned to it by the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, or the Council of the 
Organization. 

ArTICLE 65. The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, composed of technical dele- 
gates appointed by each Member State, shall meet 
on its own initiative or on that of the Council of 
the Organization. 

ARTICLE 66. The Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council shall function at the seat of the 
Pan American Union, but it may hold meetings 
in any American city by a majority decision of 
the Member States. 


B. THE INTER-AMERICAN COUNCIL OF JURISTS 


ARTICLE 67. The purpose of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Council of Jurists is to serve as an advisory 
body on juridical matters; to promote the devel- 
opment and codification of public and private 
international law; and to study the possibility 
of attaining uniformity in the legislation of the 
various American countries, insofar as it may 
appear desirable. 

ArticLeE 68. The Inter-American Juridical 
Committee of Rio de Janeiro shall be the perma- 
nent committee of the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists. 

ArTICLE 69. The Juridical Committee shall be 
composed of jurists of the nine countries selected 
by the Inter-American Conference. ‘The selec- 
tion of the jurists shall be made by the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists from a panel sub- 
mitted by each country chosen by the Conference. 
The members of the Juridical Committee repre- 
sent all Member States of the Organization. 
The Council of the Organization is empowered 


to fill any vacancies that occur during the inter- 
vals between Inter-American Conferences and 
between meetings of the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists. 

ArticLtE 70. The Juridical Committee shall 
undertake such studies and preparatory work as 
are assigned to it by the Inter-American Council 
of Jurists, the Inter-American Conference, the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, or the Council of the Organization. It 
may also undertake those studies and projects 
which, on its own initiative, it considers advisable. 

ArtTicLE 71. The Inter-American Council of 
Jurists and the Juridical Committee should seek 
the cooperation of national committees for the 
codification of international law, of institutes of 
international and comparative law, and of other 
specialized agencies. 

ArTICLE 72. The Inter-American Council of 
Jurists shall meet when convened by the Council 
of the Organization, at the place determined by 
the Council of Jurists at its previous meeting. 


Cc. THE INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COUNCIL 


ARTICLE 73. The purpose of the Inter-American 
Cultural Council is to promote friendly relations 
and mutual understanding among the American 
peoples, in order to strengthen the peaceful 
sentiments that have characterized the evolution 
of America, through the promotion of educational, 
scientific and cultural exchange. 

ArtTIcLE 74. To this end the principal functions 
of the Council shall be: 

a) To sponsor 
activities; 

b) To collect and supply information on 
cultural activities carried on in and among the 
Americar. States by private and official 
agencies both national and international in 
character; 

c) To promote the adoption of basic educa- 
tional programs adapted to the needs of all 
population groups in the American countries; 

d) To promote, in addition, the adoption 
of special programs of training, education and 
culture for the indigenous groups of the Ameri- 
can countries; 

e) To cooperate in the protection, preserva- 
tion and increase of the cultural heritage of 
the continent; 

f) To promote cooperation among the 
American nations in the fields of education, 
science and culture, by means of the exchange 
of materials for research and study, as well as 
the exchange of teachers, students, specialists 


inter-American cultural 
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and, in general, such other persons and materi- 
als as are useful for the realization of these 
ends; 

g) To encourage the education of the 
peoples for harmonious international relations; 

h) ‘To carry on such other activities as may 
be assigned to it by the Inter-American 
Conference, the Meeting of Consultation of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, or the Council 
of the Organization. 

ArticLE 75. The Inter-American Cultural 
Council shall determine the place of its next 
meeting and shall be convened by the Council 
of the Organization on the date chosen by the 
latter in agreement with the Government of the 
country selected as the seat of the meeting. 

ArtTicLe 76. There shall be a Committee for 
Cultural Action of which five States, chosen at 
each Inter-American Conference, shall be mem- 
bers. ‘The individuals composing the Committee 
for Cultural Action shall be selected by the Inter- 
American Cultural Council from a panel sub- 
mitted by each country chosen by the Conference, 
and they shall be specialists in education or cul- 
tural matters. When the Inter-American Cul- 
tural Council and the Inter-American Conference 
are not in session, the Council of the Organization 
may fill vacancies that arise and replace those 
countries that find it necessary to discontinue 
their cooperation. 

ARTICLE 77. ‘The Committee for Cultural Action 
shall function as the permanent committee of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council, for the purpose 
of preparing any studies that the latter may assign 
to it. With respect to these studies the Council 
shall have the final decision. 


Chapter XIII 
THe Pan AMERICAN UNION 


ARTICLE 78. The Pan American Union is the 
central and permanent organ of the Organization 
of American States and the General Secretariat of 
the Organization. It shall perform the duties as- 
signed to it in this Charter and such other duties 
as may be assigned to it in other inter-American 
treaties and agreements. 

ARTICLE 79. There shall be a Secretary General 
of the Organization, who shall be elected by the 
Council for a ten-year term and who may not be 
reelected or be succeeded by a person of the same 
nationality. In the event of a vacancy in the 
office of the Secretary General, the Council shall, 
within the next ninety days, elect a successor to 
fill the office for the remainder of the term, who 


may be reelected if the vacancy occurs during the 
second half of the term. 

ARTICLE 80. The Secretary General shall direct 
the Pan American Union and be the legal repre- 
sentative thereof. 

ARTICLE 81. ‘The Secretary General shall partici- 
pate with voice, but without vote, in the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-American Conference, the 
Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, the Specialized Conferences, and the 
Council and its organs. 

ARTICLE 82. ‘The Pan American Union, through 
its technical and information offices, shall, under 
the direction of the Council, promote economic, 
social, juridical and cultural relations among all 
the Member States of the Organization. 

ARTICLE 83. ‘The Pan American Union shall also 
perform the following functions: 

a) Transmit ex officio to Member States the 
convocation to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, and the Specialized Con- 
ferences; 

b) Advise the Council and its organs in the 
preparation of programs and regulations of 
the Inter-American Conference, the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs, and the Specialized Conferences; 

c) Place, to the extent of its ability, at the 
disposal of the Government of the country 
where a conference is to be held, the technical 
aid and personnel which such Government 
may request; 

d) Serve as custodian of the documents and 
archives of the Inter-American Conference, 
of the Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, and, insofar as possible, of the 
Specialized Conferences; 

e) Serve as depository of the instruments of 
ratification of inter-American agreements; 

f) Perform the functions entrusted to it by the 
Inter-American Conference, and the Meeting 
of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; 

g) Submit to the Council an annual report 
on the activities of the Organization; 

h) Submit to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence a report on the work accomplished by 
the Organs of the Organization since the pre- 
vious Conference. 

ArTICLE 84. It is the duty of the Secretary 
General: 

a) To establish, with the approval of the 
Council, such technical and administrative 
offices of the Pan American Union as are 
necessary to accomplish its purposes; 
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b) To determine the number of department 
heads, officers and employees of the Pan 
American Union; to appoint them, regulate 
their powers and duties, and fix their com- 
pensation, in accordance with general stand- 
ards established by the Council. 

ArtIcLe 85. There shall be an Assistant Secre- 
tary General, elected by the Council for a term 
of ten years and eligible for reelection. In the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary General, the Council shall, within the next 
ninety days, elect a successor to fill such office for 
the remainder of the term. 

ARTICLE 86, The Assistant Secretary General 
shall be the Secretary of the Council. He shall 
perform the duties of the Secretary General 
during the temporary absence or disability of the 
latter, or during the ninety-day vacancy referred 
to in Article 79. He shall also serve as advisory 
officer to the Secretary General, with the power to 
act as his delegate in all matters that the Secretary 
General may entrust to him. 

ArTICLE 87. The Council, by a two-thirds vote 
of its members, may remove the Secretary General 
or the Assistant Secretary General whenever the 
proper functioning of the Organization so de- 
mands. 

ArTICLE 88. The heads of the respective de- 
partments of the Pan American Union, appointed 
by the Secretary General, shall be the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Council of Jurists and the 
Cultural Council. 

ARTICLE 89. In the performance of their duties 
the personnel shall not seek or receive instructions 
from any government or from any other authority 
outside the Pan American Union. They shall 
refrain from any action that might reflect upon 
their position as international officials responsible 
only to the Union. 

ARTICLE 90. Every Member of the Organiza- 
tion of American States pledges itself to respect 
the exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary General and the 
personnel, and not to seek to influence them in the 
discharge of their duties. 

ARTICLE 91. In selecting its personnel the Pan 
American Union shall give first consideration to 
efficiency, competence and integrity; but at the 
same time importance shall be given to the 
necessity of recruiting personnel on as broad a 
geographical basis as possible. 

ARTICLE 92. The seat of the Pan American 
Union is the city of Washington. 


Chapter XIV 
THE SPECIALIZED CONFERENCES 


ARTICLE 93. The Specialized Conferences shall 
meet to deal with special technical matters or to 
develop specific aspects of inter-American co- 
operation, when it is so decided by the Inter- 
American Conference or the Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs; when inter- 
American agreements so provide; or when the 
Council of the Organization considers it necessary, 
either on its own initiative or at the request of one 
of its organs or of one of the Specialized Organiza- 
tions. 

ArTICLE 94. The program and regulations of 
the Specialized Conferences shall be prepared by 
the organs of the Council of the Organization or 
by the Specialized Organizations concerned; they 
shall be submitted to the Member Governments 
for consideration and transmitted to the Council 
for its information. 


Chapter XV 
Tue SPECIALIZED ORGANIZATIONS 


ArticLe 95. For the purposes of the present 
Charter, Inter-American Specialized Organiza- 
tions are the inter-governmental organizations 
established by multilateral agreements and hav- 
ing specific functions with respect to technical 
matters of common interest to the American 
States. 

ARTICLE 96. The Council shall, for the purposes 
stated in Article 53, maintain a register of the 
Organizations that fulfill the conditions set forth 
in the foregoing Article. 

ArTICLE 97. The Specialized Organizations 
shall enjoy the fullest technical autonomy and 
shall take into account the recommendations of 
the Council, in conformity with the provisions of 
the present Charter. 

ARTICLE 98. The Specialized Organizations 
shall submit to the Council periodic reports on 
the progress of their work and on their annual 
budgets and expenses. 

ARTICLE 99. Agreements between the Council 
and the Specialized Organizations contemplated 
in paragraph c) of Article 53 may provide that 
such Organizations transmit their budgets to the 
Council for approval. Arrangements may also be 
made for the Pan American Union to receive the 
quotas of the contributing countries and distribute 
them in accordance with the said agreements. 

ARTICLE 100. The Specialized Organizations 
shall establish cooperative relations with world 
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agencies of the same character in order to coor- 
dinate their activities. In concluding agreements 
with international agencies of a world-wide char- 
acter, the Inter-American Specialized Organiza- 
tions shall preserve their identity and their status 
as integral parts of the Organization of American 
States, even when they perform regional functions 
of international agencies. 

ArTICLE 101. In determining the geographic 
location of the Specialized Organizations the 
interests of all the American States shall be taken 
into account. 


PART III 
Chapter XVI 
Tue UNITED NATIONS 


ArTICLE 102. None of the provisions of this 
Charter shall be construed as impairing the rights 
and obligations of the Member States under the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Chapter XVII 
MIscELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


ArTICLE 103. The Organization of American 
States shall enjoy in the territory of each Member 
such legal capacity, privileges and immunities as 
are necessary for the exercise of its functions and 
the accomplishment of its purposes. 

ARTICLE 104. The Representatives of the Gov- 
ernments on the Council of the Organization, the 
representatives on the organs of the Council, the 
personnel of their delegations, as well as the 
Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary 
General of the Organization, shall enjoy the 
privileges and immunities necessary for the 
independent performance of their duties. 

ArTICLE 105. The juridical status of the Inter- 
American Specialized Organizations and the 
privileges and immunities that should be granted 
to them and to their personnel, as well as to the 
officials of the Pan American Union, shall be 
determined in each case through agreements 
between the respective organizations and the 
Governments concerned. 

ARTICLE 106. Correspondence of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, including printed matter 
and parcels, bearing the frank thereof, shall be 
carried free of charge in the mails of the Member 
States. 

ArtTIcLE 107. The Organization of American 
States does not recognize any restriction on the 


eligibility of men and women to participate in the 
activities of the various Organs and to hold 
positions therein. 


Chapter XVIII 
RATIFICATION AND ENTRY INTO FORCE 


ARTICLE 108. ‘The present Charter shall remain 
open for signature by the American States and 
shall be ratified in accordance with their respec- 
tive constitutional procedures. The original in- 
strument, the Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
French texts of which are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited with the Pan American Union, 
which shall transmit certified copies thereof to 
the Governments for purposes of ratification. The 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited with 
the Pan American Union, which shall notify 
the signatory States of such deposit. 

ARTICLE 109. The present Charter shall enter 
into force among the ratifying States when two- 
thirds of the signatory States have deposited their 
ratifications. It shall enter into force with respect 
to the remaining States in the order in which they 
deposit their ratifications. 

ARTICLE 110. The present Charter shall be 
registered with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations through the Pan American Union. 

ARTICLE 111. Amendments to the present Char- 
ter may be adopted only at an Inter-American 
Conference convened for that purpose. Amend- 
ments shall enter into force in accordance with 
the terms and the procedure set forth in Article 
109. 

ARTICLE 112. The present Charter shall remain 
in force indefinitely, but may be denounced by 
any Member State upon written notification to 
the Pan American Union, which shall communi- 
cate to all the others each notice of denunciation 
received. After two years from the date on which 
the Pan American Union receives a notice of 
denunciation, the present Charter shall cease to 
be in force with respect to the denouncing State, 
which shall cease to belong to the Organization 
after it has fulfilled the obligations arising from the 
present Charter. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries, whose full powers have been presented 
and found to be in good and due form, sign the 
present Charter at the city of Bogota, Colombia, 
on the dates that appear opposite their respective 
signatures. 


Open Sesame to the Maya 


CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


AN important measure of new understand- 
ing of the Old Empire period of Maya 
civilization is being made available by the 
recent findings and appraisals of Bonam- 
pak in the little-known Lacanja valley of 
the State of Chiapas, Mexico. 

Bonampak, Maya for Painted Walls, is 
the name given to the eighth-century 


The captions for the illustrations of the murals are 
taken almost verbatim from a leaflet accompanying 
an exhibit entitled Maya Mural Paintings from 
Bonampak, shown by courtesy of the United Fruit Com- 
pany and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
These illustrations were photographed from water color 
reproductions of the paintings made by Antonio Tejeda. 





ceremonial center now under exhaustive 
study by experts of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

The work was instituted and is being 
carried on, under authorization of the 
Mexican Government, by a grant of the 
United Fruit Company under the tech- 
nical supervision of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s Historical Division, which is headed 
by Dr. A. V. Kidder. Being produced by 
United Fruit, under Carnegie supervision, 
is a documentary film entitled The Living 
Maya. This film, which will be distrib- 


Courtesy of the United Fruit Co. 


A TEMPLE AT BONAMPAK 


What its builders called this long-forgotten ceremonial center is unknown. It has been named Bonampak 

(Maya for Painted Walls). Only eight of the many temples that once dominated its central plaza remain 

standing. The others have been wrenched apart by the roots of crowding tropical vegetation. Of those 
that have survived, the largest bears the work of the ancient artists. 
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A SCENE OF PAGEANTRY 


The nearly life-size figures painted on the plastered walls cover every inch of three narrow chambers in 

one temple at Bonampak. Nothing approaching these paintings in skill of composition, freedom of 

execution, or brilliance of coloring has elsewhere come to light in Maya research. ‘The murals in the 

first room reveal the full magnificence of Maya pageantry. In the other two rooms, as yet unworked, 
are scenes of warfare and representations, as it seems, of deities. 

The above picture shows various sections of the frescoes in the first room and their relation to each other. 


uted gratis by the United Fruit Company, 
will offer a complete record of the Bonam- 
pak-Lacandon center. 

In the past, archeologists have been 
obliged to study Maya culture and history 
with little help from records in color, ex- 
cept for codices, some pottery, and a few 
specimens of Maya wall paintings. At the 
Uaxactun ruins in Guatemala, there is a 
painting about ten feet long. The well- 
known frescoes in several temples at Chi- 
chén-Itza, Mexico, are only partially pre- 
served; there are painted walls and cap- 
stones at a few other sites. Accordingly, 
a large part of what archeologists have 
thus far been able to learn about the 
Maya has been based, aside from written 
sources, on the study and interpretation of 
glyphs, architectural forms, pottery, and 


stone carving in two or three dimensions. 

The newly discovered roomfuls of 1200- 
year-old murals include at least 1200 
square feet of superbly preserved and 
brightly painted frescoes that show elab- 
orate ceremonies, battle scenes, and state- 
ly, colorful processions of nearly life-size 
figures, skillfully painted on stucco super- 
imposed on hard limestone. 

Among the appurtenances of Maya life 
here illustrated are the ceremonial bars, 
which were the ancient scepters of au- 
thority, and also the musical instruments 
used twelve to fifteen centuries ago. These 
instruments include long horns, similar in 
shape to Tibetan horns; large turtle-shell 
rattles; and drums of wood or clay. The 
types of fabrics worn by the ancient Maya 
are revealed in detail. 
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Courtesy of the United Fruit Co. 


A DIGNITARY ON HIS DAIS 


The personage at the top center is apparently giving orders for the ceremony. 


For the most part the costumes of the ton, are woven with numerous figures, 
priests or rulers are pictured as being made glyphs, and planetary symbols. The colors 
of jaguar- or deerskins richly ornamented most used are red on white, dark green on 


with jade. The cloths, apparently of cot- brown, dark brown on white, and bright 
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red in sashes. The ancient Maya, to 
judge by these paintings, were robust, 
strong-featured, and handsome. 

A look at the accompanying illustra- 
tions will show that Dr. Sylvanus G. 
Morley had good grounds for saying, 
‘*Painting was a fine art among the ancient 
Maya and reached a degree of excellence 
attained by no other people of aboriginal 
America.” ! 

The two carved limestone altars discov- 
ered in the newly found Maya sites are 
likewise of great archeological importance. 
One is a medallion altar ornamented with 
a row of glyphs, which have not yet been 
deciphered. ‘The other is considered one 
of the best examples of Maya sculpture yet 
discovered. It rivals the stone carvings at 
Palenque, which are commonly regarded 


1 The Ancient Maya, Stanford University Press, 1946, 
p. 472. 





as among the finest examples of Maya 
sculpture. The Mexican Government’s of- 
ficial representative on the expedition, Dr. 
Agustin Villagra, an associate of the Mex- 
ican Government’s Department of Pre- 
Hispanic Monuments, states that his Gov- 
ernment will endeavor to fly the larger 
altar to Mexico City, where the Bonampak 
frescoes are being reproduced in the Na- 
tional Museum of Anthropology. The 
three upright record stones, or stelae, 
which also await final appraisal, are simi- 
larly regarded as exceptionally valuable. 
In the matter of blood, the Lacandones, 
who live around Bonampak and use the 
ancient temples as places of worship, are 
descendants of the builders of the great 
ruined cities of Yucatan and Petén. Their 
forefathers, stubbornly resisting every at- 
tempt to bring them under Spanish rule, 
fled to the most inaccessible part of their 


Courtesy of the United Fruit Co. 


IN GALA ARRAY 


These notables robed in white seem to be discussing what is going to take place. At the right a servitor 
holds up a child to see what is happening. 
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Courtesy of the United Fruit Co. 


DRESSING FOR THE CEREMONY 


Here three persons are being garbed to take their places as the central figures in the long scene below. 
All wear jaguar-skin skirts. One, already decked with a great backpiece of the sacred green feathers 
of the quetzal, is having his jade bracelet arranged by an attendant. ‘The second principal personage, 
with the elaborate white headdress, seems to be gesturing angrily, perhaps because something is wrong 
with his backpiece, for at the extreme left a worried-looking individual is hurrying away with it as if 


for last-minute alterations. The backpiece of the third leader is being presented for his inspection by 
a squatting servitor, while reaching up from below to arrange the hang of his skirt is another ‘‘dresser.”’ 


former realm, and for four centuries they 
have kept themselves aloof from every out- 
side contact. During that time they have 
lost all knowledge of the astronomical sci- 
ence and hieroglyphic writing of their re- 
mote ancestors. A hand-to-mouth exis- 
tence in the depths of the tropical forest 
has stripped their culture to the barest 
rudiments. 

Gradual encroachment by chicle-gather- 
ers and mahogany-cutters has driven the 
Lacandones farther and farther back from 
the main rivers. Always shy and unwill- 
ing to mix with outsiders, the Lacandones 
are a diminishing people. A half-century 
ago their population was estimated to be 
about 600. The present estimate is 175. 

To study and photograph these fast- 


vanishing people, who now number prob- 
ably less than 200, Giles G. Healey, a 
cameraman employed by United Fruit, 
set out from his headquarters at San 
Cristé6bal las Casas, an old colonial town 
in the Chiapas mountains, near the Guate- 
malan frontier. He flew to the farthest 
outposts of the Miramar region and there, 
with a pack mule and an interpreter who 
spoke the unfamiliar language of the 
Lacandones, set out to find them. 

After a week of searching in southwestern 
Chiapas, Healey came upon a family group 
or clan of eleven of the Indians, whose 
thatch-roofed village is called Getja. He 
stayed with them to record in motion 
pictures their everyday life—how they 
prepared their corn-fields, hunted, fished, 
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made bows and arrows, and wove their 
traditional garments from tree bark or 
from their own cotton. 

Healey learned that the Lacandones 
practice an attenuated form of the ancient 
Maya religion as described by Landa and 
other historians shortly after the Conquest, 
though they no longer build stone temples 
or make human sacrifices. He learned, 
too, that the Lacandones are exceptionally 
honest and refreshingly truthful. Theft 
is unknown among them. ‘They cannot 
avoid saying exactly what they think. 
For example, Healey said to his interpreter, 
‘‘Ask that man with the glum face what he 
is thinking about.” Back came the answer, 
‘““He’s wondering when you people are 
going to get out of here!” 

The Lacandones remained diffident, 
even though Healey plied them with 
many dollars’ worth of presents such as 
knives, mirrors, combs, fish hooks, axes, 





and salt. Since salt is extremely scarce 
in the area, the children eat it as eagerly 
as American children eat candy. Even so, 
the elders remained standoffish. 

Healey observed that the Lacandones 
have none of the artistic or architectural 
skills of their distant ancestors and that 
they have long since lost the Maya 
knowledge of astronomy. But he was 
impressed by the reverence with which 
these remote people referred to the ancient 
temples. He noted, too, that at recurring 
intervals the men vanished into the dense 
bush and remained absent for several 
days. They told him they were making 
pilgrimages to worship in the ancient 
temples of their fathers. But they would 
not permit any outsiders to follow them. 

Finally, two of the Lacandén men led 
Healey by mysterious and obscure trails to 
Bonampak, where eight ancient temples 
lay hidden in the jungle. As he entered 


Courtesy of the United Fruit Co. 


PART OF THE PAGEANT 


The three principal personages (not shown here) occupy the central places in the lower section, as indi- 
cated in the illustration on page 377. Since these figures are opposite the door they have been defaced 
by the weather. The men shown above are at one side of the center. There seems to be a certain 
amount of dispute going on, possibly as to their proper places in the procession. A pair of umbrella-like 
objects balances a similar pair on the other side. Brown bodies stand out against a blue background. 
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the biggest one, which the Lacandones call _ faithful guardian on the job. Within one 
El Tigre, a jaguar bounded out. The La- year they had shown Healey the way to 17 
candones were highly pleased at seeing the different sites with 48 standing ruins. 





ce 


Gautices of the United Fruit Co 
ANOTHER PART OF THE PAGEANT 


Below are musicians. The first at the left are weirdly masked impersonators, apparently of spirits of the 
underworld; then come men beating on the resonant shells of large turtles; next a player on a tall 
skin-topped drum; and finally five individuals with rattles in each hand. 
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Healey describes his grand adventure as 
follows: 

‘“These temples were beyond anything 
an archeologist or explorer could have 
imagined. It took days to get to these 
ruins on foot through rivers, jungles, and 
over hills where one climbs until abso- 
lutely exhausted. . . . The greatest thrill 
of all was when the Lacandon Indians led 
me into a temple made up of three rooms. 
Each room was painted with frescoes from 
the floor to the ceiling.” 

Beginning in February 1947, the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, through 
its department of Historical Research, or- 
ganized, and the United Fruit Company 
financed, an official expedition to record 
and appraise the Bonampak discovery. 

On February 5, 1947, Healey led J. Eric 
S. Thompson, epigrapher for the Carnegie 
Institution, to Bonampak. Thompson, an 
English-born authority on hieroglyphics 
and student of many previous Maya finds, 
worked until March 14 to make a prelimin- 
ary appraisal of the glyphs. 


PART OF A STELA DIS- 
COVERED AT BONAMPAK 


During March, the four other experts 
comprising the expedition arrived by mule 
train. The executive officer was Karl 
Ruppert, Carnegie Institution specialist in 
pre-Hispanic architecture, who has pre- 
viously explored and mapped many Maya 
ruins in Campeche and Quintana Roo, 
Mexico. The Guatemalan artist Antonio 
Tejeda, Director of the National Museum 
of Guatemala and staff artist for the Car- 
negie Institution, went along to make 
drawings and water-color paintings of the 
murals and returned this year to complete 
the record. Senor Tejeda had made the 
official copy of the Maya painting found at 
Uaxactun. 

The expedition’s engineer was Gustav 
Stromsvik, a noted Norwegian specialist, 
who began his archeological career as a 
helper for Carnegie exploration parties 
and has participated in most of the im- 
portant Maya “‘digs”’ since 1925. 

While mapping the Bonampak area, 
Stromsvik came upon a Maya sculpture 
of a jaguar, a limestone figure about eleven 
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feet long, two feet wide, and a foot high. 
He also reassembled the five pieces of the 
great stela, which fortunately had fallen 
face downward and therefore could be put 
together with all its significant carvings. 

Sefior Villagra, who represented the 
Mexican Government, is an associate of 
the National Institute of Anthropology and 
History of Mexico and a renowned arche- 
ologist who has previously participated in 
important finds in several areas of Mexico. 
He has done notable work in copying pre- 
Hispanic murals. He states that the Mexi- 
can Government is faced with the choice of 
removing the frescoes from the walls and 
preserving them for the ages to come, or of 
building a landing field near remote Bo- 
nampak so that all interested scientists may 
have access to the discovery. The other 
temples must be protected from the weather 
and safeguarded from vandalism. 





While the explorers were photographing, 
surveying, and copying the murals, the 
Lacandones remained aloof, repeating that 
the mountainside temples of their fore- 
fathers must remain holy places. They 
accompanied the archeologists cautiously, 
behaved with great reverence within the 
temples, and flatly refused to join in any of 
the excavation work, build shelters, or carry 
water. The contemporary Maya do not 
permit their women to come near the 
ancient sites and believe that toinvade or 
work in the temples is an invitation to 
death. 

The expedition performed its work suc- 
cessfully and without casualties. After the 


explorers had left, the Lacandones set fire 
to the party’s thatch shelters, presumably 
to appease the old Maya gods. A second 
Carnegie-staffed expedition is now work- 
ing at Bonampak. 


ee oe Sac! 
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A LACANDON WOMAN SPINNING 


Of the arts of their Maya ancestors, the few surviving Lacandones 
preserve only the most rudimentary. 


Two Presidents To Honor Bolivar 


ON July 5 of this year a ceremony of special 
interest to all Americans will take place in 
the town of Bolivar, Missouri. On that 
day a heroic statue of the great Liberator 
of five countries will be presented to the 
town by the people and Government of 
Venezuela, his native country. The occa- 
sion will be honored by the presence of 
both the President of Venezuela and the 
President of the United States. 

Bolivar, whose far-reaching ideas on the 
future cooperation of the American coun- 
tries give him a leading place in the annals 
of Pan Americanism, called the first inter- 
American conference, held at Panama in 
1824. Great in both war and peace, 
Bolivar has long been admired by President 
Truman, in whose office hangs a portrait 
of this South American hero by a Vene- 
zuelan artist. In another part of the 
White House is a marble bust of Bolivar 
presented to the President by the people 
and Government of Venezuela. 

Plans for the new statue were suggested 


ino) Dir ohn MiGs (Crane; a: 


- historian and biographer of Sim6n Bolivar. 
Dr. Crane’s proposal that the statue be 
presented to Bolivar—largest of ten towns 
of this name in the United States—was 
approved in high quarters, but because of 
World War II execution of the plans had 
to be postponed. 

The late Ambassador Machado of 
Venezuela notified President Truman on 
May 7, 1946, that his country was still 
interested in carrying out Dr. Crane’s 
idea. Since that time Dr. Gonzalo 
Carnevali, present Ambassador of Vene- 
zuela, has handled the details of Vene- 
zuela’s share in the preparations. 

The bronze figure of Bolivar is about 


seven feet tall, and with the pedestal the 
statue will be a little over eighteen feet 
high. ‘The base, which is fashioned from 
Carrara marble, carries this inscription: 
“The Government and the People of 
Venezuela to the noble City of Bolivar 
which through its name renders a perpetual 
homage to the memory of the Liberator, 
Simon Bolivar.” 

July 5 was chosen for the presentation as 
it marks the 137th anniversary of Vene- 
zuelan independence. The three-day cele- 
bration, which is expected to draw 50,000 
people to Bolivar, will start Saturday, 
July 3, with a Pan American folk music 
and dance festival in the town square. 
Music for the festival will be provided by 
the United States Air Force Band, which 
will also give a concert on Sunday, July 4. 

The two Presidents will arrive on a 
special train from Washington on the 
morning of July 5. They will be welcomed 
by Dr. Doyle C. McCraw, Mayor of 
Bolivar. The presentation and dedication 
ceremonies, part of which will be broad- 
cast by national and international radio 
and television companies, will get under 
way at noon. After Gladys Swarthout 
sings the national anthems of Venezuela 
and the United States, President Rémulo 
Gallegos of Venezuela will present the 
statue on behalf of his nation and Presi- 
dent Truman will accept it for the United 
States, the state of Missouri, and the town 
of Bolivar. A more detailed account of 
the ceremonies will appear in a later 
number of the BULLETIN. 

The ceremonies at Bolivar are sponsored 
by the Simén Bolivar Memorial Founda- 
tion, a non-profit organization which was 
chartered in the District of Colombia 
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early in 1948 for the purpose of spreading 
knowledge of the ideals and accomplish- 
ments of Simoén Bolivar, and of cultural 
and _ historical developments in _ those 
South American countries which felt his 
influence. 

The town of Bolivar plans to follow up 
the event by establishing an outstanding 
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e Simén Bolivar 


library of Pan American literature to 
serve the educational needs of its own 
citizens and those of the state of Missouri. 
The town also plans to hold an annual 
observance of this year’s ceremonies to 
help keep a spotlight on the achievements 
of Bolivar in the cause of freedom and on 
his principles of Pan Americanism. 





emorial Foundation 





THE STATUE FOR BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 


The Impact of the European Recovery 
Program on Inter-American Trade 


AMOS E. TAYLOR 
Director, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Pan American Union 


OnE of the significant economic effects of 
the recent war is reflected in the present 
lack of balance in the flow of goods and 
services in the traditional triangular 
pattern based on the United States, Latin 
America and Western Europe. In 1938 
nearly 55 per cent of Latin American 
exports went to Europe while slightly less 
than 44 per cent of Latin American 
imports came from Europe, in each case 
chiefly Western Europe. By 1944 Latin 
American shipments to the United King- 
dom and Continental Europe had been 
reduced to approximately 20 per cent of 
the total exports. At the same time these 
same areas had become virtually negligible 
as sources of Latin American imports, 
with only about 7 per cent originating 
in British and continental markets. 
Obviously this does not mean that the 
trade with the outside world of the coun- 
tries to the south of us became seriously 
contracted because of the war. It merely 
shifted its direction. ‘The principal change 
soon became apparent in the trade between 
the United States and the Latin American 
countries. Whereas in 1938 the United 
States received approximately 30 per cent 
of the exports of Central and South 
America, this percentage rose to 57 by 
This article constitutes the major part of a lecture de- 
livered on March 15, 1948 before the Institute of Latin 
American Studies of the University of Texas as the 
first of a series on the ‘‘Political and Economic Problems 
of the Latin American Nations of Southern South 
America.”” These lectures, which were presented during 
the period from March 7 to May 8, will be published in a 


single volume by the University upon the conclusion of the 
Serves. 


1941 and remained above 50 until the 
end of the war. In the case of imports 
the rise was even more marked. In 
1938 approximately 34 per cent of Latin 
American imports came from the United 
States and then rose steadily until 1941, 
when the latter supplied the other Ameri- 
cans with 62 percent of their total im- 
ports. From 1942 to the end of the war 
the ratio was somewhat less, but in no 
year did it fall below 54 per cent of total 
imports.! 

Thus, as Latin American trade with 
Western Europe declined, there developed 
a sharp expansion in the flow of goods 
between the United States and the other 
Americas. A further shift was reflected in 
the growing importance of the commerce 
carried on among the Latin American 
countries themselves. In relation to the 
total shifts produced by the war this in- 
crease had only minor significance, even 
though it undoubtedly represented a 
desirable wartime development. 

The disequilibrium in the triangular 
trading mechanism centering on the three 
pegs of Latin America, the United States, 
and Western Europe was not entirely with- 
out precedent. A similar development 
occurred during World War I, but the 
sharp impact on the respective national 
economies was dependent for its force upon 
the world depression of 1920-21. 


1 The general structure of Latin America’s foreign 
trade is discussed in detail in a recent brochure, Inter- 
American Economic Relations, by Richard F. Behrendt, 
published by the Committee on International Economic 
Policy. 
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Prior to World War I the United States 
took a smaller percentage of Latin Ameri- 
can exports than did the United Kingdom. 
The growth of industrial output in the 
United States sharpened the demand for 
various raw materials produced in Central 
and South America, and it was clear that 
in time the relative position of this country 
in the Latin American export trade would 
gain. With the outbreak of the war, 
however, the change became rapid. Ship- 
ping in European waters became fraught 
with risk as blockades and retaliatory con- 
traband orders left few traders immune. 
After the end of the conflict the United 
States share of Latin American trade fell 
back somewhat, but the drop was not suf- 
ficient to bring the relative positions of 
Britain and the continental markets back 
to the pre-1914 level. Only during 1933 


did the British share come within striking 
distance of the 1913 percentage, while the 
German portion rose to the relative 1913 
position only in 1938. 





The real significance of the present 
postwar disequilibrium becomes apparent 
when we divide the Latin American peg 
of the triangle into three broad segments 
based on the character of output. The 
countries producing such food products 
as sugar, coffee, bananas, cacao, and to- 
bacco look to the United States as their 
major market. The mineral-producing 
countries, from Mexico to Chile depends 
on the world’s highly industriali,zed area 
of both Western Europe and the United 
States as their real markets. The coun- 
tries of the temperate zone, especially 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and south- 
ern Brazil, are principally producers of 
agricultural products similar to those of 
the United States, and do not, therefore, 
find any important markets in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. ‘Traditionally the out- 
put of this agricultural belt flows in large 
part to the United Kingdom and the con- 
tinental markets of Western Europe. The 
normal role in world trade of the La 
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BRAZILIAN COFFEE AWAITING SHIPMENT 


The European demand for such commodities as coffee, sugar, and tobacco is now far below normal. 
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Plata area places in bold relief its rela- 
tionship to the European Recovery Plan. 

Argentina is one of the world’s principal 
exporters of wheat and meat products. 
Ever since the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century, when Argentina began to 
undergo rapid economic growth and ex- 
pansion, her rapidly rising grain output 
has found its key markets in Europe. 
With the development of refrigeration, 
her frozen beef assumed a sharply growing 
importance in British markets. Argentina 
and the surrounding countries eventually 
accounted for approximately one-half of 
the world’s trade in beef, lamb, mutton, 
and related products. 

Among the world’s suppliers of wool 
Argentina and Uruguay have long ranked 
high. The production of corn in Argen- 
tina and southern Brazil greatly adds to 
the stature of the temperate zone of South 
America in world agriculture. Moreover, 
most of the international trade in linseed 
originates in Argentina and the surround- 
ing countries. 

In referring to the triangular mechanism 
of trade I have consciously oversimplified 
the real nature of the problem. For 
purpose of illustration I have drawn some 
lines rather sharply. The important point 
is that the economies of many of the Latin 
American countries are closely linked by 
ties of trade and finance with Western 
Europe. Although the tropical agricul- 
tural areas are more directly dependent on 
United States than on European markets, 
there are others—notably the mineral- 
producing countries—to which both West- 
ern Hemisphere and European markets are 
essential. Finally, as already indicated, 
the agricultural countries of the La Plata 
basin are on a competitive level with 
United States agriculture and are greatly 
dependent on British and continental 
markets. 

Since the end of the war the European 


peg of the triangle has been unable to 
function. It cannot function effectively 
until production is restored to levels that 
make possible the restoration of markets 
abroad and the return to a normal 
economic life at home. ‘The present world 
economic crisis affects the Latin American 
countries because of their commercial and 
financial ties with Europe and they, there- 
fore, have a vital interest in any steps 
designed to ameliorate the present un- 
balanced trade situation. 

The disequilibrium to which I have 
referred became dramatically apparent by 
the early part of 1947, when the surplus in 
the United States balance of international 
payments rose to an annual rate of more 
than $10,000,000,000. Not only were the 
world’s needs for food, capital equipment, 
and consumer goods unprecedented but 
many important industrial areas were 
totally unable to resume normal economic 
activity because of a virtually unbreakable 
and vicious cycle induced by lack of food, 
poor housing, absence of consumer goods, 
inflation, black markets, and lack of 
incentive. 

This situation introduced three distinct 
sets of abnormalities into the balance of 
payments of the United States. In the 
first place, the composition of our exports 
became heavily weighted on the side of 
food and agricultural products as well as 
such industrial products as trucks, agri- 
cultural machinery, and similar manufac- 
tures. The pressure of both domestic and 
foreign needs on certain segments of our 
industrial output soon gave rise to some 
of the problems which now characterize 
the relationship of Latin America to the 
European Recovery Program. With the 
need for maximum agricultural output 
present everywhere, we find that one of 
the first questions posed related directly to 
claims for agricultural machinery and rail- 
road equipment made by the grain- and 
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A MOUNTAIN OF CHILEAN NITRATE 


The foreign trade of Latin America did not contract seriously because of the war; it merely shifted its 


direction. 


Exports to the United States rose from 30 percent in 1938 to 57 percent in 1941, while 


imports from that country increased from 34 percent to 62 percent in the same period. 


beef-producing countries of Latin America. 
These claims must be given important con- 
sideration if these countries are to meet their 
share of the Marshall Plan requirements. 

Secondly, the excess of exports Over 1m- 
ports became abnormally high after the 
war. The peak level of United States 
exports was reached during the first half 
of 1947. The decline during the second 
half of the year did not result from a drop 
in the needs of a hungry and shattered 
world but rather from a drying up of the 
available means of payments. The wide 
export margin resulted in part from the 
inability of certain European and other 
markets to restore their productive facil- 
ities, thus being unable to assume their 
normal position as suppliers. 

The third abnormal element in the 


international balance sheet of the United 
States resulted in part from the two already 
mentioned and relates to the method of 
financing the export balance. The large 
export margin meant that imports into 
the United States fell correspondingly 
short of supplying an adequate volume of 
dollars to finance shipments abroad. ‘This 
situation was in no way ameliorated when 
service transactions were taken into ac- 
count. The expenditure of dollars by the 
people of the United States for travel 
abroad was of little significance when 
considered in relation to total dollar 
requirements by the outside world. The 
postwar shipping situation was such that 
traditional net payments to foreigners 
gave way to a net receipt position. 

The means whereby this balance was 
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financed fell into three general categories: 
(1) grants and gifts; (2) loans and credits; 
and (3) utilization of gold and foreign 
exchange reserves. ‘The relative impor- 
tance of each of these might well be made 
the subject of a separate paper but it is 
important, in our present analysis, to note 
merely that as available dollar credits 
approached exhaustion by the middle of 
1947, foreign exchange reserves were 
drawn upon more and more as a last 
resort. Since credits and exchange re- 
serves cannot be considered as though 
they were distinct and unrelated, it is not 
difficult to understand why many of the 
Latin American countries were tightening 
restrictions on imports by the early part 
of 1947. 

The impact of the European Recovery 
Program on inter-American trade cannot 
be appraised in a vacuum. The results 
depend on developments in distant parts 
of the world, many of which are not 
necessarily of an economic character. 
The Marshall Plan aims at mobilizing the 
human and material instruments of pro- 
duction into a working force which will 
again place Western Europe on a self- 
sustaining basis. This should contribute 
towards bringing about equilibrium in 
the triangular trading mechanism which 
I have mentioned. It should mean a real 
advance towards placing the world’s 
trade on a multilateral basis. 

We have noted that during the war the 
diversion of a large proportion of Latin 
American exports to the United States 
resulted in a substantial accumulation of 
dollar balances by the countries to the 
south of us. These balances were not 
evenly distributed. Moreover, they had 
to be measured against the accumulation 
of deferred demands which could not be 
met by the United States during the 
period of all-out war effort. Because of 
the speeding up of production and trans- 


port in the Latin American economy, 
there resulted various degrees of deteriora- 
tion of plant and equipment as well as of 
transportation facilities. Although it has 
been possible during the past two years 
to replenish some of these gaps in the 
economic potential, a number of problems 
have recently been brought to the fore 
by Latin American authorities which 
bear on the future position of the Americas 
in the world economy. 

An ad hoc Committee of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council, estab- 
lished on August 11, 1947, rendered a 
report recently in which attention was 
called to the various economic maladjust- 
ments in the Latin American economy. 
The analysis of existing economic condi- 
tions was presented in support of a pro- 
posal to establish an Economic Commission 
for Latin America, a Commission to be 
similar in organization and purpose to the 
previously established Economic Commis- 
sions for Europe and for Asia and the Far 
East. 

In justifying a study of the urgent eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America the 
Committee viewed the need for special 
action as resting on three factors: (a) the 
Latin American republics used their capital 
equipment at an abnormal rate during the 
war years; (b) the general lack of devel- 
opment in these countries is such that they 
will require many kinds of external assis- 
tance if their own efforts at development 
are to be accelerated, and (c) in the post- 
war world the Latin American countries 
find that the realization of their plans for 
development, the repair of their wartime 
economic losses and the replacement of 
deteriorated capital equipment, are far 
more costly than had been expected. 

Because of their lack of diversification 
the economies of the Latin American 
countries have always been particularly 
vulnerable to the vicissitudes of economic 
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activity in the more highly developed 
areas of the world. The Committee, in 
taking note of these characteristics, em- 
phasized the serious deterioration and 
shortages of equipment. ‘This situation, 
together with such ailments as crippling 
inflation and shortages of foreign exchange 
and of both capital and consumer goods, 
has greatly handicapped efforts to achieve 
a smooth transition from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. 

Except for the large volume of trade 
between the United States and most of the 
Latin American countries, the volume of 
strictly inter-American trade is relatively 
small. The Committee took cognizance of 
the fact that this is due in great measure 
to the relative isolation of these countries 
from one another as well as the general 
raw-material character of their economies. 

The Committee, in turning to the foreign 
trade position of the Latin American coun- 
tries, took note of the wartime absence of 
balance between exports and imports. 
The absence of normal markets abroad 
prompted the statement that “the Latin 
American countries are already facing the 
consequences of a serious contraction in 
the overseas demand for products urgently 
needed during the war years in the largest 
quantities possible, such as certain miner- 
als and specific agricultural and industrial 
products.” At the same time, as has been 
indicated, the wartime accumulation of 
foreign exchange dwindled more rapidly 
than had been expected. Also with the 
demand abroad for such commodities as 
coffee, sugar, and tobacco far below normal 
and the financing of cereal shipments de- 
pendent upon foreign credits, the immedi- 
ate future was viewed by the Committee 
as exceedingly uncertain. ‘The report re- 
flects a definite fear that European markets 
may not be regained, and that critical 
problems of adjustment will confront the 
Latin American countries. 


It is apparent that the principal doubts 
in Latin America relative to the advantages 
supposed to spring from the Marshall Plan 
can be expressed in the basic fear that in 
the process of carrying out the recovery 
program many of the Latin American 
countries will be unable to meet the target. 
This fear stems from the high production 
goals set for Western Europe and a pos- 
sibly long period during which the de- 
mands for machinery and other forms of 
capital equipment will be high. It has 
found definite expression in a formal pro- 
posal made on December 29, 1947 by 
Garcia Sayan, the Foreign Minister of 
Peru. After calling attention to the high 
degree of dependence of the American 
nations on European commerce under 
normal conditions, the proposal advocates 
definite steps for the rehabilitation and de- 
velopment of the Latin American countries. 
The availability of dollars may be of little 
immediate benefit if “‘the extension of ex- 
port controls and the reintroduction of 
priorities of allocations by the United 
States for the export of essential foods, raw 
materials, and manufactured articles” 
might affect the possibilities of industrial 
development in these countries. In re- 
viewing the report of the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation, the 
Peruvian Foreign Minister expressed the 
view that the participating countries at 
no time took “‘into consideration the need 
to include in the proposed assistance or 
development plan other productive regions 
of the world and especially those of Latin 
America.” 

The statement held that any plan for 
attaining the anticipated level of indus- 
trial output in Western Europe within 
four years is likely to fall short of the 
declared objective. Many countries of 
the world, especially those of Latin Amer- 
ica, have considerably increased their in- 
dustrial production since 1938, and it 
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The world’s needs for food, capital equipment, and consumer goods have been unprecedented. 


cannot be expected that these will stop or 
reduce their operations to make room 
for a level of European output which was 
established at a time when Latin American 
capacity was much smaller. It is thus 
doubtful whether the schedule of raw ma- 
terial needs can be met to assure success 
of the program. According to the pro- 
posal a formula must be found for Euro- 
pean recovery “without destroying the 
expectations of industrial development in 
the Latin American nations or impairing 
the welfare of their populations.”” Recog- 
nition should be given to the part that the 
Latin American nations must play in the 
success of that program ‘“‘within the con- 
cept of necessary and inescapable eco- 
nomic interference.’ Such a formula 
would be found, in the opinion of the 
Peruvian Government, if the Marshall 
Plan included a program of large-scale 


European emigration to Latin America. 
The program would necessarily have to 
provide for the promotion in Latin Amer- 
ica of conditions requisite to the fruitful 
absorption of people from abroad. With 
an historic gesture to the progress made 
in the last century or more, during which 
immigrants from Europe and their de- 
scendants played such a constructive role, 
the statement sums up the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment’s hope as follows: “The relief 
of the population pressure which would 
be experienced by the overpopulated 
European nations would thereafter reduce, 
on the one hand, the amount of assistance 
and the quantity of resources they would 
need, thus facilitating the recovery pro- 
gram; while on the other hand, Latin 
American nations would be able to go 
forward with the production of raw ma- 
terials required by the European pro- 
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gram.” In conclusion, it is pointed out 
that the absorption of foreign workers 
would further economic development and 
increase purchasing power for the products 
of European and United States industry, 
from which would result a greater expan- 
sion and a better use of the world’s man- 
power. 

The history of United States economic 
development and expansion was closely 
associated with the inward movement of 
European immigrants and European capi- 
tal. Foreign capital has also played a basic 
part in the past development of the Latin 
American countries. ‘The virtual cessation 
of the inflow of European capital has been 
only partly offset by expansion of United 
States lending, primarily through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and through private 
channels. The International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, whose di- 
rect lending facilities are considerably more 
limited than they are generally believed to 
be, has under consideration at present loan 
applications from Mexico and Chile. That 
the Bank is giving careful thought to the 
problems of the countries in Latin America 
is reflected in its Second Annual Report, 
dated September 11, 1947. ‘The urgency 
of the recovery of Europe,’ the Bank 
states, “does not detract from the import- 
ance of the prompt reconstruction and 
development of the other areas of the 
world needing assistance, Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. Indeed, 
it should not be very long before the 
financing of the development projects in 
those areas will tend to become the primary 
concern of the Bank.” 

In the final analysis, the broad objectives 
of the European Recovery Program are 
consistent with, and in support of, the 
basic purposes of such international insti- 
tutions as the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and _ the 


proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion. Employment and production are 
fundamental if the peoples of the world are 
to maintain reasonable standards of living 
and if they are to enjoy economic and 
social stability as well as the prospects of 
world peace. We need not minimize the 
difficulties in order to understand that any 
alternatives to the acceptance of the 
Marshall Plan would be fraught with even 
greater dangers.” 

The revival of European markets should 
gradually restore the triangular system 
without which a broad multilateral system 
is not possible. A change in the present 
percentage of Latin American export and 
import trade with the United States, in 
favor of Western Europe and _ other 
markets, will contribute to the restoration 
of equilibrium. The broadening of Latin 
American markets under these conditions 
provides a sound base on which trade 
between the United States and Latin 
America as well as trade among the 
Americas as a whole can expand in ab- 
solute terms without making the economy 
of the Western Hemisphere dependent 
solely on the vicissitudes of business 
activity in the United States. One need 
not be unduly optimistic, therefore, to 
believe that the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, if carried forward on an adequate 
base, will lift inter-American trade to a 
higher absolute level and at the same time 
place it on a sounder economic foundation. 


2° The long-run effect of the European recovery pro- 
gram upon the export trade of Latin America does not 
differ materially from its effect upon United States ex- 
ports. Just as the European recovery program 1s in the 
long-run interest of United States foreign trade, so it is 
in the interest of Latin American trade with Europe. 
Disintegration of the European economy would have 
sertous consequences on the single-product export econo- 
mies of many Latin American countries, but more par- 
ticularly upon the River Plate countries whose economies 
are more closely integrated with Europe than with the 
United States.’—Latin America and the European 
Recovery Program, Preliminary Report 23 of the House 
Select Committee on Foreign Aid pursuant to H. Res. 
296, p. 8. 


United States Trade with the Other 
American Republics in 1947 


Tue following paragraphs and tables are 
quoted from an extensive article under the 
above title printed in the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, April 17, 1948. The author 
is Daniel Roxon, Special Programs 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce. 

The trade of the United States with the 
other American Republics rose to an un- 
precedentedly large total in 1947. Exports 
advanced to $3,857,000,000, a value 306 
percent higher than the yearly average for 
the war years 1941-45 and 84 percent 
greater than the high value in 1946. 
Imports, valued at $2,150,000,000, in- 
creased 65 percent over the wartime 1941— 
45 average and 22 percent over the trade 
in the immediately preceding year. The 
greater expansion in exports than in im- 
ports, outstanding feature in 1947, had also 
marked the trade of the preceding year, 
whereas a larger growth in imports than in 
exports prevailed during the war period. 

While price rises contributed to the high 
value of trade in 1947, the volume of 
exports to the other American Republics 
rose to the largest total in the history of 
trade between the two areas. Indexes of 


volume ! which eliminate the influence of 
fluctuations in price indicate that the ex- 
port trade was more than four times as 
large as in 1938, nearly three times as great 
as the average volume in 1941-45, and 
55 percent above 1946 shipments. ‘The 
volume of imports was slightly smaller 
than the total in 1946, about 11 percent 
smaller than the record volume in 1944, 
and 86 percent larger than in 1938. 

Although the Latin American countries 
had gradually resumed their trade with 
prewar European markets, the mutual 
interdependence of these countries and the 
United States, well demonstrated in the 
war period, continued to mark the trade 
relations in 1947. The other American 
Republics purchased 27 percent of total 
United States exports, a record proportion, 
and they furnished almost 38 percent of 
U. S. merchandise imports, a larger share 
than any other trade area. In the total 
Latin American trade, it is estimated that 
40 percent of total exports from that region 
came to the United States and 66 percent 
of total were United States 
products. 


imports 


1 Estimates based on indexes of total United States 
exports and imports. 
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United States share in the trade of Latin American Republics} (statistics of the Latin American 
Republics) 


[Value in millions and tenths of millions of United States dollars 2] 




























































































Imports from the United States 
Country Value Percent of total imports 
1938 1946 1947 1938 | 1941 | 1942 1943 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 

Total, 20 Republics 3____-- 497.3 | 4 2,200.0 | 4 4, 100.0 33.9 62. 1 56. 0 54, 2 59. 2 58.5 | 460.3 | 465.9 
Mexico sit = - Bh es ore 66. 6 454.1 5 401.6 Stall 84 3 87.0 88. 6 84.9 82. 4 83.6 | 588.1 
Oulbas2 eee es ee sone s 75. 2 236. 1 6 193. 6 70.9 87.5 83 9 78. 1 80.9 78.7 76.8 | 683.0 
Central America 3_.____________- 38. 7 130. 7 nN, a. 54. 1 80. 2 74.8 63.6 66. 4 66.9 72.2 nN, a. 
AY SeM TIN Asso: = a sees Eo 74.6 162. 6 7 377.9 17.4 35. 3 31.2 19.0 15.1 13.8 28.5 | 7438.4 
Braz eee ee RE 2 ee 71.5 390. 5 7 565. 5 24. 2 60.3 53. 7 54.5 61.2 55.1 58.2 | 762.4 
Chile Se ew ee es ae eee 28. 6 79.1 9 95.0 27.8 56. 4 45.3 37.3 42.9 42.2 40.3 | 943.5 
Colombia eee ae eee 44.4 156. 6 nN. a. 49.9 73.7 57.5 60. 6 64.6 65.7 68. 1 TOL fie, 
IRerutses. ae ee eee ee ee 20. 0 69. 3 649.3 34.2 62.5 55.9 56. 4 53.9 56. 4 56.8 | & 62.6 
(WireuUay ee i eise corse ee eee ee 62 66. 7 761.1 11.7 30.8 31.5 25. 2 26.0 41.5 39.9 | 740.3 
Wene7uelasis a eee ee eee 54.9 10 47,1 n.a.| 56.4] 76.8] 73.5 66. 7 83.7 | 80.7 | 1975.6 n. a. 

Exports to the United States 
Value Percent of total exports 
Lsdl| 

Total, 20 Republics 3_____- 561.2 | 4 1,800.0 | 4 2, 200.0 30.6 57.3 54.6 | 11 52.6 | 11 50.9 49.2 |}441.3] 439.7 
Mexico (st nes. Loe «eae eee one! 132.0 281.4 5216.5 | 67.4] 91.2] 91.3 87.8 84.4] 83.8] 71.3] 573.7 
@ubais S255 eS ewer 108. 4 320. 7 6256.9 | 75.9] 85.7} 90.0 84.3 89.0] 78.9] 67.4] 674.4 
Central America 3______-_-__---- 37.2 90. 8 n. a. 62.9 | 89.7 | 87.7 83. 5 82.2] 87.3] 78.1 n. a. 
FATSON TINA sees sree ee 35. 3 176. 2 7 100.6 8.6 37.1 28.5 22.8 22.7 22. 4 15.0 79.3 
BS TAZ USE ee sea ee ee aes UT as ee 101.5 408.9 7 308. 7 34.3 56.9 45.6 50. 6 53.1 49.4 41.7 | 736.7 
@liile:8. 2 ee P22; 3 83.9 993.6] 15.7] 64.1] 69.2 67.7 65.0 | 55.3] 36.6] 941.4 
Colombia: 2222222 ee 42.6 164.8 n. a. 52. 7 69.1 90. 5 84.7 78.9 78.2 82.0 n. a. 
IRerugs = =e ee ees 20. 6 38. 4 6 21.0 26.8 43.3 40.1 42.5 36.5 34.0 25.3 | § 29.0 
UU Raye eee ek eS ee 2.4 45.5 727.1 4.0] 51.0] 43.3 54.0 47.5 | 45.7] 29.8] 723.3 
WENGE ZUClas a eoke sae ae eens 37.1 6 62.1 nia. | 20.8] 31.9] 240] "9.8] 5.6] 20.5 | 630.9 Dn. a. 














1 Data are for calendar years for all countries except Haiti, which are for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, and Honduras, which are 
for fiscal year ended June 30. 

2 National currencies converted to United States dollars at annual average exchange rates. 

3 Includes non-monetary gold and silver. 

4 Estimate for year based on data shown for individual countries. 

5 January-August. 

6 January-June. 

7 January-September. 

8 Includes gold and silver. 

§ January-October. 

10 January-March. 

11 Country of destination of large shipments of petroleum not specified, and percentage probably understates shipments to 
United States for these periods. 

n. a.: Not available. 
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Juan Félix Morales 


Ambassador of Paraguay and Representative on the Council 


of the Organization of American States 


On April 23, 1948, Dr. Juan Félix Morales 
presented to President Truman his letters 
of credence as Paraguay’s new Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
United States, and on May 19 he took his 
seat for the first time as a member of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. 

Dr. Morales who, when appointed to his 
new post, was interim President of the 
Bank of Paraguay, comes to his duties with 
an excellent background, both practical 
and theoretical, in economic and social 
affairs. ‘This was obtained partly in the 
United States, where in 1941-43 he en- 
joyed fellowships from his Government for 
study at the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at Columbia University. 

In August 1943, Dr. Morales was named 
head of the newly created Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. While he held this 
position he planned the Workers’ Housing 
Unit; assisted the Paraguayan Industrial 
Union in holding the successful Industrial 
Exposition of 1943; arranged for American 
experts on woods, hides, and other in- 
dustrial raw materials to come to Para- 
guay; and was influential in fostering the 
agreement between the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the President of the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation that 
made possible the establishment of the In- 
dustrial Vocational School for the training 
of skilled workers. He also furthered and 
directed mixed committees consisting of 





Harris & Ewing 


wholesalers, retailers, and consumers to 
combat inflation, and created a Permanent 
Wage Council in the National Department 
of Labor for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes regarding working conditions and 
wages. 

Born at Asuncién in 1906, Dr. Morales 
was educated in the schools of his native 
city, achieving a doctorate in law and 
social sciences at the age of twenty-three. 
His thesis, The Agreement in Commercial Law, 
is highly regarded as an excellent treat- 
ment of the subject. After serving in the 
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lower courts in a number of capacities and 
teaching in the Faculty of Law and Social 
Sciences, from which he was graduated, 
and also in the Faculty of Economic Sci- 
ences, he was appointed in 1936 a member 


Spanish page 


Martin Fierro 


AcaBA de cumplirse [en 1947] el 75° 
aniversario de la primera edicidn del 
poema gauchesco Martin Fierro, del poeta 
y escritor argentino José Hernandez, cuyo 
titulo original es El Gaucho Martin Fierro. 
Por una singular coincidencia, esa primera 
edicion del libro que tan profunda y 
perdurable resonancia habria de tener 
en el ambito argentino y universal, se hizo 
en el molde de una imprenta portena 
denominada La Pampa, situada a la sazon 
en la calle Victoria 79. Asi surgié a la 
luz publico el poema hernandiano, cuya 
segunda parte, titulada La Vuelta de Martin 
Fierro, se publicéd en 1878, es decir, seis 
afios después de la primera, en 1872. La 
acogida que tuvo esta inequivocamente 
demostrada por el hecho—insdlito en el 
ambiente de la época—de haber alcanzado 
ocho ediciones autorizadas en el breve 
lapso de tres afios, desde 1872 a 1875. 
Pero no es eso lo que importa fundamental- 
mente. Lo que importa es, por sobre la 
feliz circunstancia de su éxito editorial, la 
significacidn de su aporte al acervo, 
entonces incipiente, de nuestra literatura 
vernacula, que se vid de pronto enriqueci- 
da por un testimonio, tan acendrado como 


Reproducido de la Guia Quincenal de la Actividad 
Intelectual y Artistica Argentina, Ano I, No. 177. 
Buenos Autres, Argentina. 


of the Civil and Commercial Court of 
Appeals. His official connection with la- 
bor began in 1938 when he became Presi- 
dent of the Railway Workers’ Pension 
Fund. 


auténtico, de la naturaleza y de la vida 
del campo argentino y su habitante en la 
segunda mitad del siglo xrx. Por su 
forma y contenido, el poema de Hernandez 
resume y supera toda la épica payadoresca, 
cuyos representantes mas genuinos fueron 
Hidalgo, Echeverria, Ascasubi y del 
Campo. Situado en el limite descendente 
de esa tradicién popular enaltecida por la 
obra de sus predecesores, cuando el argu- 
mento y la inspiracién de los payadores 
parecian declinar y debilitarse en imita- 
ciones retéricas, Hernandez recoge, como 
por un mandato atavico de su raza, los 
Ultimos resplandores de un mundo heroico 
y primitivo e infunde con su genio de 
payador nato un nuevo soplo vivificador a 
esa épica declinante. Crea asi una 
epopeya extraordinaria, la mas vigorosa 
de cuantas forman el repertorio de nuestra 
literatura gauchesca, en la que presenta a 
su héroe, Martin Fierro, como simbolo 
viviente de un tipo psicolégico y social en 
lucha cruenta con un medio rudimentario, 
aspero y hostil. Pero lo que realmente 
engendra las vicisitudes del protagonista 
no es la naturaleza del medio rudimentario, 
sino el contraste entre la injusticia de una 
organizacién semi-barbara y la soledad y 
el desamparo del hijo de la pampa: el 
gaucho, cuya elemental idiosincrasia en- 
carna Martin Fierro. Muchos exégetas 
han hecho interpretaciones personales, 
afines algunas y antagonicas otras, acerca 
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del verdadero caracter y significado de 
este poema magistral, pero los mas 
autorizados han coincidido siempre en 
atribuirle una grandeza que el tiempo 
parece proyectar con perfiles cada vez 
mas nitidos y singulares. A los setenta y 
cinco anos de su primera edicién el 
Martin Fierro conserva el vigor, la frescura 
y la gracia de una cosa perenne. Entron- 





Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


cado sin duda, como lo han sefialado 
Unamuno y Menéndez Pelayo, en la 
secular tradicién del romancero hispAnico, 
e identificado, en su esencia y en su forma, 
con los elementos mas puros de nuestra 
épica nacional, resume y simboliza toda 
una €poca, con sus hombres, cosas, usos y 
costumbres, de nuestro pasado agreste y 
pastoril. 





MARTIN FIERRO 


Bronze statuette by the late Argentine sculptor Emilio J. Sarniguet, 
presented last May to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
by the sculptor’s sister, Sefiora Ana Sarniguet de Molina. Martin 
Fierro, the imaginary gaucho hero of two long poems by José Her- 
nandez, is beloved by all Argentines. He and his adventures incarnate 
the life of the pampa after 1850, when a primitive and heroic world 
was passing. ‘The guitar carried on Martin Fierro’s knee shows him 
to be a fayador—a man skilled in impromptu song. 


In Our Hemisphere—xvil 
The Chinchilla and the Tapir 


MARY G. REYNOLDS 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


Aristocrat of Fur Bearers 


Tue chosen few who have experienced the 
thrill of seeing a coat or cape made of 
chinchilla fur readily admit that chinchilla 
is one of the great furs of the world. They 
maintain that it is impossible to do justice 
to the depth and beauty and overwhelm- 
ing richness of the pearl-gray fur in mere 
words. ‘“‘So fine and delicate are the 
hairs,’ said one of these privileged peo- 
ple, ‘‘so light and airy, that on stroking 
them one has the sensation of passing 
one’s hand through a cloud.” 

The source of all this beauty is a small, 
hopping rodent, about the size of a squir- 
rel, whose native habitat is the slopes of 
the Andes in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru. 
The chinchilla has a long, bushy tail, 
large ears, and big bright eyes. Its famous 
coat of soft gray fur is darkly mottled on 
the upper surface, and dusky white be- 
neath. 

Chinchillas are shy, fast-moving ani- 
mals. They live in burrows formed out 
of loose rocks and come out mainly at 
night. Their food consists of grains, seeds, 
fruits of shrubs, dry and green herbs, 
mosses, and lichens. Like squirrels, they 
sit on their haunches while eating and 
hold their food in their tiny forepaws. 

Three kinds of chinchillas, all belonging 
to the species zoologists call Chinchilla 
lanigera, are generally recognized, although 
scientists have found it hard to assemble 
enough data to arrive at definitive classi- 
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fications. First there is the Chilean or 
coast chinchilla (Chinchilla lanigera lani- 
gera) which prefers the warmer areas 
along Chile’s coastal foothills and inner 
valleys. Then there is the Peruvian or 
royal chinchilla (Chinchilla lanigera brevi- 
caudata), whose native range is at altitudes 
of 8,000 to 10,000 feet on the western 
slopes of the Peruvian Andes. ‘This ani- 
mal is the most valuable of the three be- 
cause its fur is longer and silkier than that 
of the others and has a pale bluish tint. 
And lastly there is the Bolivian chinchilla 
(Chinchilla lanigera boliviana), inhabiting 
the eastern Andean slopes and upper pla- 
teaus of Bolivia and northern Argentina. 

Long before the white man came to the 
New World, the chinchilla’s fur was used 
for wearing apparel. The first Spainards 
to reach the west coast of South America 
found the Chincha Indians using it in 
their fabrics, and named the animal for 
these Indians. The Incas, who had pre- 
viously conquered the Chinchas, were us- 
ing the fur too. 

Early in the 16th century the first chin- 
chilla furs were exported to Europe, and 
demand for them increased until the poor 
chinchilla achieved the questionable dis- 
tinction of becoming the most hunted ani- 
mal in the Andes. For the next 400 years 
it was ferreted out of its burrows with the 
help of grisons (a type of weasel), dogs, 
blow-guns, and red foxes (the latter im- 
ported by the English miners in Chile). 
No animal could hold out forever against 
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such odds, and the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury found the little live gold mines rapidly 
becoming extinct. The price of pelts, 
which as late as 1880 had been only $18 a 
dozen, rose to $250-$300 apiece. Finally, 
the Governments of Bolivia, Chile, and 
Peru woke up to what was happening, and 
by 1920 laws had been passed in all three 
countries restricting the hunting and ex- 
port of chinchillas. The depletion had 
gone so far, however, that many believe 
the laws came too late and that the wild 
chinchilla has had its day. 

Fortunately, this does not mean that 
there will be no more of this fabulous fur 
for milady’s clothes, because chinchillas 
are now being successfully raised in cap- 
tivity. In 1919 an American engineer in 
Chile, Mr. M. F. Chapman, got the idea 
of collecting enough of these rare little 
animals to start a farm in California. He 
hired 23 Indian trappers and over a four- 
year period they managed to capture 11 
chinchillas. On the voyage to the United 
States, Mr. Chapman kept his precious 
cargo alive in ice-cooled cages hung with 
wet canvas curtains and supplied with 
fans. In 1923, he established a ranch in 
Inglewood, California, which proved to be 
the start of a fast-growing chinchilla- 
raising industry in the United States. 
Today there are several hundred chin- 
chilla farms in this country. Most of the 
big ones are in California, but there are 
others in Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and Washington, 
D. CG. 

Chinchilla farms are also growing in size 
and number in South America. Two of 
the largest and most successful are the one 
directed by the Pan American Chinchilla 
Corporation in Colona, Chile, and the 
government-operated Estacién Zootécnica 
de Abra Pampa in Jujuy Province, 
Argentina. 

For success in raising chinchillas, grow- 


ers have to keep them in dry, clean cages, 
and protect them against drafts and the 
direct rays of the sun. ‘The feed varies 
with the breeders, but consists for the most 
part of preparations of grains, carrots, and 
apples. No amount of pampering is con- 
sidered too much trouble, as a pair of ranch 
chinchillas is now worth up to $3500! 
The rich, silky fur of North American 
chinchillas, although not quite as long and 
thick as that of their South American fore- 
bears, has the same pearl-blue lustre. 
Coats of wild chinchilla (of which there 
are believed to be now only about 25 in the 
world) have been sold at prices ranging 
from $20,000 to $100,000. The delicacy 
of the fur has the advantage of making a 
coat made of it as light as a wool dress and 
the disadvantage of making it incapable of 
surviving much wear. For obvious reasons, 
most chinchilla is used for trim on coats of 
less expensive furs and fabrics, and for 
muffs and scarves. It is also used in 
making chinchilla cloth, a thick woolen, 
or wool and cotton, fabric with a long nap 
that has been woven into little tufts by 


special machinery. This cloth is used 


mainly for children’s coats. 





, Photo by ERTS & Sie 
A CHINCHILLA 


This animal’s pelt is one of the richest and 
loveliest furs in the world. 
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A Living Relic of the Past 


One day in 1913 ‘‘Teddy” Roosevelt and 
his party were moving up the Sepatuba 
River, a small tributary of the Paraguay, 
in search of game. Suddenly they saw 
what looked like the glistening black head 
of a baby hippopotamus moving through 
the water just ahead of them. They 
headed their canoes toward it, but the 
animal dived and remained under water 
for a long time. When finally sighted 
again, it was scrambling up one of the 
river banks under cover of heavy foliage, 
and they saw that it was not a hippopota- 
mus after all. Roosevelt fired but missed, 
and the beast plunged into the dense forest. 
Three or four dogs were sent in pursuit. 
After a short while it returned to the river 
farther upstream, and the canoes were 
again paddled rapidly toward it. Once 
more the animal dived, this time swim- 
ming underneath the boats and emerging 
near the opposite bank. Roosevelt fired 
again, and this time the bullet struck home. 
The body sank, but as the natives pre- 
dicted, it reappeared three hours later. 
The prize specimen was placed in one of 
the canoes and the party headed jubilantly 
back for camp. 

The unwilling hero of this story was one 
of the strangest looking beasts on the face 
of the earth—a tapir.1. One traveler has 
described these animals as looking like a 
cross between a pig and a hornless rhinoce- 
ros, and this comes about as close to pre- 
senting the tapir in a few words as one can 
get. Approximately the size of a pony, it 
is the largest animal native to South 
America. It is clumsily built, with heavy 
legs, a short neck, an abbreviated tail, and 
an elongated nose and upper lip that form 
a short, flexible trunk. Its hide is tough 
and thick and covered with short hair. 


1 The name comes from tapyra, the Tupi Indians’ 
word for a large mammal. 


There are five species of tapirs in the 
world; four are found in Central and South 
America, and one on the Malay Peninsula 
and the nearby islands of Sumatra and 
Borneo. The four Latin American tapirs 
are known to zoologists as the Tapirus 
bairdu and the Tapfirus dowi of Central 
America; the rare, hairy tapir (7. roulint) 
of the highlands of Colombia, Ecuador, 
and possibly northern Peru; and _ the 
“American” tapir (JZ. americanus or T. 
terrestris), which is indigenous to most parts 
of tropical South America east of the 
Andes. 

Old World tapirs are larger than the 
New World ones, and have white areas on 
their sides and backs, which contrast with 
the black foreparts of their bodies and 
their black legs. Full-grown Latin Ameri- 
can tapirs are a uniform blackish brown. 
The young of all five species are covered 
with white streaks and spots. As in the 
case of the lamoids, fossil remains indicate 
that New and Old World species had a 
common prehistoric ancestor. Paleontol- 
ogists are inclined to believe that horses 
and rhinoceroses are other descendants of 
this ancestor, which, in contrast to the 
tapir, have developed and changed with 
the passage of time. To look at a tapir, 
they say, is to look at a pretty fair copy of 
this hypothetical prehistoric animal. 

The tapir is a shy, unassuming, nocturnal 
creature, which generally lives alone and 
likes it. Like Ferdinand, it hates to fight, 
so never preys on other animals. It lives 
entirely on leaves, shoots, and other vege- 
table matter. The tapir’s favorite stamp- 
ing grounds are the thickest sections of the 
forests near a pool or river. If caught 
when young, the tapir can easily be tamed, 
and once domesticated becomes very at- 
tached to its master, following him around 
like a dog. In some parts of Brazil tapirs 
have even been trained as beasts of burden. 
Unfortunately for the tapir it makes good 
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eating, and is therefore hunted by man 
and beast. Its chief protection when at- 
tacked is its perfect adjustment to both 
land and water. ‘The tapir is a vigorous 
swimmer, Can remain under water for 
long periods, and is generally remarkably 
at home in the water for an animal without 
gills, flippers, or fins. The large flesh- 
eating animals are unable to cope with 
it in the water, and caimans and crocodiles 
are unable to keep up with it on land. 
And, as the Roosevelt story shows, even 
man with his high-powered rifles finds it 
difficult to outmaneuver a tapir. 

The ability of tapirs to escape their pur- 
suers is even more remarkable in view of 
the fact that they are apparently quite 





nearsighted. Several travelers have de- 
scribed incidents to illustrate the animal’s 
dire need of spectacles. One explorer 
left his canoe at the edge of a jungle river 
in Brazil and went ashore to search for 
food. In the course of the search he came 
face to face with a tapir, and the frightened 
animal turned and bolted for the river. 
On reaching the bank it dived headfirst for 
the water, failing completely to see the 
canoe. As luck would have it, the myopic 
beast landed right on top of the delicate 
craft, smashing it to bits. All the poor 
explorer could do was to stand by and 
“sive thanks to Providence for endowing 
the bananas and yams in the canoe with 
a specific gravity less than 1.00.” 


Courtesy of Dr. W. M. Mann 


A TAPIR IN CAPTIVITY 


The tapir is believed to be an almost unmodified descendant of the prehistoric ancestor of horses and 
rhinoceroses. It is a shy, unassuming, nocturnal creature, and, like Ferdinand, it hates to fight. 


Organization of American States 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


On March 12 Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secre- 
tary General of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States, delivered an address on 
Political Factors and Security in Inter-American 
Affairs at the opening session of the Yale 
Law School Student Association’s Annual 
Public Affairs Conference. Dr. Amos 
Taylor, Director of the Pan American 
Union’s Department of Economic and 
Social Affairs, also participated in the Con- 
ference, delivering an address on The Role 
of the United Nations and Associated Institu- 
tions in Planning and Developing Resources. 

On March 15 Dr. Lileras addressed 
the American Association of University 
Women on the political and economic 
aspects of the Inter-American System. In 
analyzing the factors that have contributed 
to the success of the Western Hemisphere 
peace organization, Dr. Lleras stressed the 
importance of the principles of juridicial 
equality, non-intervention, and the con- 
demnation of the use of force in interna- 
tional relations. He went on to point out 
that whereas in political matters the Inter- 
American system had reached a high de- 
gree of development, in the economic 
field there is still much to be done. 

‘< _ . Economic cooperation between the 
Americas must rest on a careful study of 
the facts, of the differences in develop- 
ment, of the great gulf that separates 
nations with budgets barely the size of that 
of a United States city from the world’s 
greatest and richest power. Any system 
of cooperation that disregards these fac- 
tors cannot endure.” 

On May 19 Dr. Lleras spoke at a world 
trade dinner in Cincinnati. In this ad- 
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dress he discussed in detail the task that 
lies before the Americas in bringing about 
a greater degree of economic cooperation. 
He outlined the geographic and social 
factors that have held up economic prog- 
ress in Latin America and caused the con- 
tinued low standard of living of the great 
masses of its people. Dr. Lleras pointed 
out the potential danger to United States 
security that lies in economic and social 
instability in Latin America. ‘‘However 
much we might wish to evade it,”’ he said, 
‘“*., . the economic life of the hemisphere 
is indivisible. If vigorous and well di- 
rected steps are not taken to create better 
living conditions in Latin America, that 
section of the world may easily become a 
burden—an intolerable one—and an ob- 
stacle to the progress of life in North 
AIMerIca yey. or 

The Bogota Conference was the title of the 
lecture with which the Secretary General 
introduced on May 24 a series of three 
addresses at the Pan American Union 
on the recent Ninth International Con- 
ference of American States. This was 
printed in full in the June number of the 
BULLETIN. 

Two weeks later Dr. Lleras addressed 
the Newcomers’ Club, Washington, on 
The Organization of American States. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Special Events 


During the month of April, a group of 
eleven oil paintings and a dozen gouaches 
by the Cuban artist, Cundo Bermudez, 
were on display at the Pan American 
Union. 
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Born at Habana in 1914, the gifted 
young painter is largely self-taught, and is 
recognized as one of the most progressive 
artists of the modern Cuban school. 
Bermidez’ subject matter deals almost 
entirely with details of daily life in his 
native country, and through his original 
interpretations, he has been remarkably 
successful in capturing the atmosphere of 
the tropics. His canvases have been 
featured both in group and one-man shows 
in various Latin American countries and 
in the United States, and are also included 
in the permanent collections of several 
outstanding art galleries. 

Details of other Pan American Union 
activities, held in connection with Pan 
American Day, will be found in the article 
starting on p. 325 of the BULLETIN for June. 


On Friday evening, April 30, Dr. Erwin 
Walter Palm, professor of archeology, his- 
tory of art, and aesthetics at the University 
of Santo Domingo, presented an illustrated 
lecture at the Pan American Union on 
Spanish colonial architecture in the Do- 
minican Republic. His discussion centered 
around the first appearance of European 
architecture on American soil and the 
specific problems involved in this expan- 
sion of historic forms into a new medium. 

Prior to his appearance at the Union, Dr. 
Palm had already given a series of lectures 
at Harvard, Yale, and Columbia Univer- 
sities, at the Institute of Fine Arts of New 
York University, and at the Art Institute 
of Chicago. A master of several languages, 
Dr. Palm has contributed to Belgian, 
French, Latin American, and United 
States publications, and is now writing a 
book on colonial monuments of the Island 
of Hispaniola (Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic). 


The noted artist Lasar Segall was present 
at the Pan American Union on May 3, 


1948 for the opening of an exhibition of 
his paintings. 

Born in Vilna 58 years ago, the Slav 
painter, sculptor and engraver is a Brazil- 
ian by choice. Except for a three-year 
visit to Paris between 1929 and 1932, he 
has been living in Brazil since 1923. Prior 
to that time, he lived and studied in 
Europe, attending the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts in Berlin and the Academy of 
Art in Dresden. 

Segall’s work demonstrates superb tech- 
nical skill and a high seriousness of purpose. 
For the most part, he paints in muted 
tones of smoky browns, grays, and delicate 
shades of green and wine. Presented by 
special arrangement with Associated Amer- 
ican Artists, the Pan American Union 
exhibit consisted of 22 oils, gouaches, and 
drawings by Segall. After the Washing- 
ton showing, which closed on June 1, the 
exhibit went on tour to various museums 
throughout the United States. 


Between June 1 and June 27, 1948, the 
Pan American Union presented a group 
showing of modern paintings and drawings 
by 17 prominent Argentine artists. More 
than 30 works representing widely varied 
trends in the modern art movement in 
Argentina made up the exhibition, which 
was arranged through the courtesy of the 
Buenos Aires magazine, Saber Vivir. The 
exhibition included examples of different 
types of media—water color, pencil and 
pen sketches, tempera, water-color draw- 
ing, and monotype. 


To assess the real achievements of the 
Ninth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, the Pan American Union 
held a three-day series of lectures May 24, 
25, and 26, covering the issues discussed 
at Bogota. The following program was 
presented: The Bogota Conference, by Dr. 
Alberto Lleras, Secretary General of the 
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Organization of American States, men- 

tioned above; The Charter of the Organiza- 

tion of American States) by Dr. William 

Manger, Assistant Secretary General of 
1 See page 361. 


the Organization of American States; 
and The Pact of Bogota and Other Juridical 
Decisions, by Dr. Charles Fenwick, Direc- 
tor, Department of International Law and 
Organization of the Pan American Union. 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 
Guatemala 


Speaking to the Congress on March 1, 
1948, President Juan José Arévalo of 
Guatemala reported on his third year in 
office. Since the establishment of the new 
government in 1945, the country has 
moved along the road of progress, and the 
1948 message indicates that it has again 
forged ahead of the achievements of pre- 
vious years. 

Financially speaking, the President an- 
nounced, Guatemala made an _ excep- 
tionally good showing during the fiscal 
year 1946-47. Government receipts 
reached a new high of $40,500,000,! and 
expenditures were some $8,000,000 within 
this figure. The public debt rose by 
$1,700,000 at one point during the year, 
owing to international commitments, loans 
for low-cost housing, and other expenses, 
but had been reduced again at the time of 
the message. The budget for the next 
year—the one now in_ progress—was 
raised to $46,300,000. The President also 
stated that the nation’s monetary position 
was sound. However, there was a slightly 
unfavorable visible balance of trade, and 
President Arévalo advised the Congress to 
consider means by which this trend could 
be reversed. 


1 The quetzai, Guatemalan monetary unit, 15 equivalent 
to one dollar United States currency. 


Despite domestic and international un- 
certainties, the national economy re- 
mained fairly stable. The Government 
was able, on September 1, 1947, to remove 
all controls on the production, distribu- 
tion, and sale of sugar. Other controls 
were in force, based on the premise that 
abnormal price fluctuation is as harmful 
to the seller as to the buyer. ‘The price of 
bread was frozen, and minimum prices 
set on corn, cotton, wheat, and meat 
destined for the foreign market. The 
nation’s mineral resources received a great 
deal of attention, and licenses for mining 
and petroleum operations were granted 
to several companies, some financed by 
foreign capital. In this connection, the 
President said that a new type of contract 
had been used for award of these con- 
cessions, which made clear the importance 
Guatemala placed on a_ well-balanced 
economy. The Ministry of Economy was 
studying proposals for agricultural coop- 
eratives on government lands. One was 
in operation, and similar experiments were 
planned for another finca, in the Depart- 
ment of Jutiapa, and a third in Baja 
Verapaz. Expectations of large-scale im- 
migration of European farmers led to 
creation of a Bureau of Demography and 
Colonization, which is investigating the 
rich farming region of Ixcan, in northern 
Quiché, as a possible site for the first 
immigrant settlements. 
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Much emphasis was laid on agriculture, 
Guatemala’s chief industry. Through the 
new Statistical Section of the Department 
of National Rural Lands and the findings 
of the first livestock census, taken in 
November 1947, a great deal of new in- 
formation was uncovered. The census 
revealed 2,172,917 head of stock in the 
country, of which about a million were 
cattle. Efforts are under way to add to 
this number and to improve the breed. 
The vaccination campaign against animal 
diseases was particularly active, and strong 
measures were taken against foot-and- 
mouth disease. The Mexican border re- 
mained closed, and a commission with 
headquarters in Quezaltenango, near the 
frontier, worked steadily to prevent the 
spread of the infection to Guatemala. A 
conference of Central American Ministers 
of Agriculture, in which Guatemala par- 
ticipated, was held at San Salvador in 
February 1947. It dealt with animal 
health and an important law on this 
subject was passed in November (see 
Bu.ieTtin, March 1948, page 171). Live- 
stock exhibitions were held at local fairs 
in all the chief agricultural regions of the 
country, to arouse interest in better stock. 

Two irrigation projects were planned— 
one for the San Jerénimo Valley, using 
the waters of the Chilascé and Salama 
rivers, and the other for San Pedro Piluna 
Valley, on which construction has been 
started. A survey of soils was begun by 
the National Agricultural and Stock- 
raising Institute in these and other regions. 

Experiment stations all over the country 
continued their service to the nation’s ag- 
riculture. Besides projects such as those 
in mechanized farming, which particu- 
larly occupied the experts’ attention last 
year, the stations stood ready to demon- 
strate modern methods to local farmers 
and to give advice. Fertilizer and 30,000 
pounds of selected seeds were distributed 
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free of charge by these agents, and farm 
implements were sold at cost. The fincas 
also experimented with various crops, and 
particularly high hopes are held for cotton 
as a_ significant factor 
Guatemalan agriculture. 
tant media in the constant drive to im- 
prove agricultural standards are the 
magazine El Campesino, which reached a 
circulation of 50,000; 
courses; radio programs and motion pic- 
tures; and a new series of extension courses 
for adults, the first of which was given 
successfully in Quezaltenango during the 
summer of 1947. 

Great progress was made in the field of 
public health. The President cited many 
new hospitals, some bringing modern 
medical care to towns that had never 
before known it, and improvements to 
existing ones as achievements in the 
Government’s accelerated public-health 
program. Mobile dispensaries served the 
remote villages. Many branches of medi- 
cine—the reorganization of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospital and the founding of 
the Society of Neurology and Psychiatry 
of Guatemala may be noted—were em- 
phasized for the first time, and concerted 
action almost wiped out the dread ty- 
phus in several regions where it had long 
been endemic. 

A rise in the incidence of tuberculosis 
which the President termed “alarming” 
led to creation in April 1947 of the new 
General Administration of the Campaign 
against Tuberculosis, composed of two 
older agencies, the Antituberculosis Dis- 
pensary of the Ministry of Health and 
the San Vicente Hospital, a dependency 
of the General Hospital. A children’s 
clinic was immediately set up, and 180 
additional beds provided for San Vicente. 
President Arévalo advised an increased 
appropriation this year to aid this com- 
mission in its important work. 


in diversifying 
Other impor- 


correspondence 
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The children—Guatemala’s, as every 
nation’s, most precious resource—were not 
forgotten. Plans were made for a Chil- 
dren’s City on the outskirts of the capital, 
which will house the National Orphanage, 
the Reformatory for Minors, and other 
services for underprivileged children. ‘The 
White Cross National Day Nurseries pro- 
vided care for 720 needy children daily. 
This agency also started on a small scale 
the manufacture of shoes for poor children. 
The lunch program supported by a wom- 
en’s organization that cooperates in the 
Government’s social-service activities pro- 
vided nourishing meals for 4,170 children 
every day. 

The educational reform begun in 1945 
(see message of President, BULLETIN, July 
1947) has continued slowly but steadily. 
Elementary-school rosters were overhauled 
last year, and a minimum program for the 
adult literacy classes was adopted. One 
hundred twenty-six new schools were 
built and 694 teaching positions created. 
The Department of National Literacy 
announced that 41,230 adults had learned 
to read during the year. To aid in this 
work, phonetic alphabets of Indian lan- 
guages will be composed, beginning with 
Cakchiquel. 

Five traveling cultural missions made 
the rounds of country villages. The ex- 
tensive work performed by these missions 
included teaching, recreation—movies, 
sports, formation of theatrical and musical 
groups—health and_ sanitation work, 
founding of libraries, and other services 
of all kinds. The Government instituted 
a service called the “minimum library,” 
composed at first of 60 books by Guate- 
malan and foreign writers, which was 
provided for 750 schools, especially those 
far from urban cultural centers. 

Of primary importance in the nation’s 
public works program was electricity. ‘Ten 
towns were wired for electricity, and 


service was increased and improved in a 
number of others. The water program 
suffered from a shortage of piping that has 
existed since the war, but in spite of this 
handicap 44 projects for introduction of 
water service and 34 sewerage projects 
were either completed or under way. 
Low-cost-housing projects in Guatemala 
City, Quezaltenango, and Puerto Barrios 
and roadbuilding were other important 
construction activities of the Ministry. 

Modernization of the armed forces con- 
tinued, with students being sent to military 
centers abroad for specialized training. A 
most active effort is being made by the 
army to teach its enlisted men to read and 
write, and in 1947 the literacy index of 
the army was 83 percent. 

In foreign affairs, the claims of Guate- 
mala respecting Belice (British Honduras) 
again occupied first place. The nation’s 
desire for closer union with other Central 
American countries culminated in a pact 
with Costa Rica, signed at San José on 
April 11, 1947, abolishing passport re- 
quirements for travel between the two 
nations. A similar agreement was signed 
in 1946 with El Salvador, and conferences 
at San Salvador from January to April 
1947 studied the possibilities of even closer 
confederation. The country also played 
an active role in inter-American and world 
affairs. 


International Tin Study Group 


Amos E. Taylor, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs, 
represented the Pan American Union at 
the sessions of the Second Meeting of the 
International Tin Study Group which 
were held in Washington April 19-22, 
1948. 

The Meeting was attended by 73 dele- 
gates or observers from Australia, Belgium, 
Bolivia, British Colonies, Canada, China, 
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Czechoslovakia, France, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Siam, United Kingdom, 
United States, United Nations, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and the 
Tin Research Institute. 

The principal objects of the Meeting 
were: (1) to review the world tin situation 
in the light of the changes in that position 
since the First Study Group Meeting, held 
at Brussels in April 1947; (2) to examine 
the statistical position regarding produc- 
tion, consumption, and stocks of tin 
throughout the world; (3) to receive re- 
ports on the operations of the Group’s 
Management Committee, and of the 
Secretariat (which is located at The 
Hague), during the fiscal year 1947-48. 

The Committee agreed to recommend to 
member governments the setting up of a 
working party to examine the appropriate- 
ness and practicability of framing an 
intergovernmental agreement on tin, con- 
forming to the general spirit and principles 
of the Charter of the International ‘Trade 
Organization. 


Mexico-United States Farm 
Labor Agreement 


Continuation of the government-spon- 
sored program, begun in 1942, of con- 
tracting agricultural workers from north- 
ern Mexico to meet farm labor shortages 
in the United States, is assured under an 
agreement signed by representatives of 
the two nations on February 21, 1948. 
Details of the new agreement, which 
differs somewhat from the old, were 
decided upon at a conference held last 
winter at El] Paso, Texas. 

Even before World War II, the con- 
tracting of Mexicans for agricultural 
work was common in the southwestern 
states. But wartime needs were so ex- 
tensive that any practical plan for recruit- 
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aA Gon 
A MEXICAN FARM-WORKER 


By intergovernmental agreement, Mexicans are 
continuing to help American farmers who are 
suffering from a shortage of hands. 


ment of farm labor was too complex to be 
left to individuals. Furthermore, it was 
necessary to provide for Mexican workers 
a guarantee of adequate wages, housing, 
and protection, the absence of which in 
the past had created serious social prob- 
lems. An exchange of notes between 
Mexico’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
the American Ambassador, in August 
1942, made effective an agreement for 
importation of workers into the United 
States, with certain spheres of responsi- 
bility on each side. This agreement was 
renewed on April 26, 1943, and operated 
for several years with such success that the 
program may be considered one of 
Mexico’s major contributions to the war 
effort. Another was signed in 1947. 

The agreement of February 21 removed 
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jurisdiction from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the United States Employment 
Service (Department of Labor) and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(Department of Justice). United States 
authorities will inform those of Mexico, 
three months in advance, of the number of 
workers that will be needed, and the 
Mexican government will make available 
as many as can be spared. An employer 
who wishes to hire Mexican workers must 
prove a lack of sufficient domestic farm 
labor and be certified by the Usrs, and 
must also receive a permit from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. Con- 
tracts, which were formerly made between 
the governments, are now to be on a 
direct émployer-worker basis, but drawn 
up under supervision of government 
representatives. In other respects, the 
new agreement is similar to its prede- 
cessors. Mexican workers are guaranteed 
wages, living accommodations, medical 
care, and opportunities for higher-paid 
jobs equal to those prevailing for United 
States workers, and also round-trip trans- 
portation between the point of hiring in 
Mexico and the place of employment in 
the United States, including food and 
lodging en route and hauling of up to 
77 pounds of personal belongings. An 
interesting feature carried over from 
previous agreements is the provision for a 
savings fund. ‘Ten percent of the worker’s 
wages is to be withheld, and a certified 
check for the total to be given him when 
he recrosses the border. 

The State Department estimates that 
since 1942 about 325,000 workers had 
entered the United States up to February 
21,1948. More are now coming in under 
the present agreement, which entered into 
force one month after it was signed; those 
already in the United States were re- 
contracted under the new terms imme- 
diately. 


Agricultural program in Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion has announced that it is granting more 
than $3,000,000 in credit to ten agricul- 
tural communities in the interior of Vene- 
zuela for the purpose of cultivating about 
12,000 acres of land. By extending this 
credit, it is expected that the designated 
areas will be able this year to produce 
15,000 tons of different kinds of crops, in- 
cluding corn, rice, carrots, plantains, ses- 
ame, and other badly-needed products. 
Security of the loans is guaranteed by the 
harvests and by the agricultural machinery 
used. 

One of the areas selected for cultivation 
will specialize in the production of sisal— 
a durable, white fiber, derived from the 
leaves of a West Indian agave plant and 
used for hard-fiber cordage. Fiber indus- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere are par- 
ticularly important at this time, since cur- 
tailed production in other parts of the 
world has created a serious shortage, and 
all Latin American countries depend heav- 
ily upon plant fibers for packaging their 
agricultural and mineral products. (See 
Bu._etin, March 1948, p. 143: Plant Fibers 
in Latin America, by Brittain B. Robinson.) 

In line with this extensive agricultural 
program, the Venezuelan Development 
Corporation, as well as several commercial 
firms, are negotiating with the United 
States and other foreign countries for the 
purchase of various types of farm machin- 
ery and equipment. 


Argentina to intensify petroleum 
and natural gas output 


Argentina’s plans for developing national 
sources of fuel supply are clearly indicated 
by events of the past few months. 
Commemorating the 40th anniversary 
of the discovery of petroleum at Comodoro 
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Rivadavia, in the Territory of Chubut, 
President Juan D. Perén delivered a 
broadcast address on December 13, 1947, 
in which he expounded the Government’s 
petroleum policy. Argentina’s oil policy, 
he said, must rest on the same principles 
on which all its political economy is based: 
maintenance of the country’s sovereignty 
over the wealth of its subsoil and scientific 
exploitation on the part of the State. 

President Per6n emphasized the neces- 
sity of eliminating Argentina’s depend- 
ence on foreign sources for its fuel supply — 
a dependence that has arisen from the 
fact that the country has been extracting 
only 40 percent of the petroleum required 
to meet its normal needs. ‘To compensate 
for the 60 percent deficiency, the President 
stressed the need for the development of 
hydroelectric power resources and for the 
more extensive use of natural gas. He 
also suggested the large-scale exploitation 
of the Rio Turbio coal mines as another 
means of reducing Argentina’s reliance 
on fuel imports. With a potential pro- 
duction capacity exceeding 100 million 
tons of coal, the Rio Turbio mines (located 
in the extreme southwest section of the 
Territory of Santa Cruz, near the Chilean 
frontier) are slated to play an important 
part in Argentine national economy. It 
is expected that the yield of coal from 
these mines will reach 60,000 tons a year 
by 1951, and that within five years after 
that, the annual production will be in- 
creased to 300,000 tons—or ten percent 
of total coal imports. An integral phase 
of the mining project involves the con- 
struction of a railroad to transport the 
coal from Rio Turbio to the Atlantic port 
of Santa Cruz. 

With special reference to petroleum 
supply, the Government is going ahead 
with a broad program that entails the 
systematic survey and exploration of pe- 
troleum over an area of more than 2,300 


square miles. It is reported that 123 oil 
wells will be added to the 186 already in 
operation in this area, which includes the 
Argentine Chaco, the Province of Men- 
doza, and the ‘Territories of Neuquén 
and ‘Tierra del Fuego. 

As part of the President’s plan to inten- 
sify petroleum production under State 
auspices, YPF (the Government Petroleum 
Administration) has signed a contract with 
the Drilling and Exploration Company of 
Nevada for the digging of 40 exploratory 
wells, ranging in depth from 8,000 to 
12,000 feet. Between 40 and 50 American 
engineers and technicians are being sent 
to Argentina to supervise the project, 
which is expected to cost about 
$12,500,000 and take three years to com- 
plete. Exploration will extend from the 
Bolivian frontier to Tierra del Fuego; the 
first well is now being drilled 44 miles 
south of Mendoza. 

Another contract has been signed by 
Ypr with the M. W. Kellogg Corporation 
for the building of three oil refineries in 
La Plata, San Lorenzo, and Lujan del 
Cuyo, which will have a capacity of 
28,307, 9,412, and 6,290 barrels a day 
respectively. The cost of the La Plata 
refinery alone is estimated at over $31 
million. 

Expenditures for both of the above 
undertakings will come out of the 
$105,500,000 that the Argentine Central 
Bank has assigned to Ypr for construction, 
purchases, and expenses as provided for 
under the Government’s Five Year Plan. 
The decree that allocates this money stipu- 
lates that Ypr is entrusted with the 
acquisition of oil tankers and other vessels, 
the construction of oil pipelines, power 
plants, power lines, refineries, workshops, 
storage plants, warehouses, laboratories, 
and any other equipment that may be 
needed to carry on its work. 

One of the longest pipe-lines under con- 
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struction today is the 10 and 10%4-inch 
natural-gas line now being built by the 
Argentine Government gas company. Cov- 
ering a distance of 1,100 miles between 
Buenos Aires and the Comodoro Rivadavia 
oil fields in the southern Territory of Chu- 
but, the project is being supervised and car- 
ried out entirely by Argentine personnel, 
without the aid of foreign technicians. 

Not only is this the first extensive natural 
gas line in South America, but it also 
promises to be the longest pipe line of any 
kind on that continent. Engineers of the 
Government gas company are constructing 
the northern section of the line, whereas a 
local contracting firm is working on the 
southernend.——]. Eeek: 


Progress in Lower California 


During a tour of inspection of extensive 
new public works—roads, schools, irriga- 
tion and hydroelectric projects, including 
the $11,500,000 Sanalona Dam which will 
water the valuable farm region of central 
Sinaloa, and other construction—in the 
northwestern states, President Miguel 
Aleman of Mexico drove the last spike of 
the Sonora-Baja California railway on 
April 7, 1948. This line supplies the first 
rail connection wholly within Mexico be- 
tween the peninsula and the rest of the 
country, and is the fore-runner of projects 
that will increase greatly the economic 
importance of Baja California. In the 
course of the next few days President 
Aleman laid the corner-stone of Morelos 
Dam, part of the huge Colorado River 
project, which will turn the desert of 
northern Baja California into farmland, 
and officially opened the paved highway 
between Mexicali and San Felipe, a 
stretch of about 100 miles. 

San Felipe, at present a sleepy fishing 
village on the Gulf of California, is the 
object of a  250,000,000-peso project, 


jointly financed by Mexican and United 
States interests, which is expected to make 
it a major resort. Harbor installations are 
being made in expectation of busy fishing 
seasons, a freezing plant for fish and game 
products is being built, and a luxury hotel 


is planned. 


Boltvtan Council of Immigration 
and Tourism 


Immigration and tourist travel are to be 
given new impetus in Bolivia by the Na- 
tional Council of Immigration and Tour- 
ism, established early this year. 

Falling under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Immigration and presided over 
by the head of this department, the Council 
is composed of representatives of the 
Ministries of Foreign Relations, Public 
Works, and Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion, as well as representatives of the 
Bolivian hotel industry, various tourist 
organizations, and the National Chamber 
of Industry. 

The Council’s chief function is to encour- 
age and facilitate the entrance of foreigners 
into Bolivia, either as tourists or as immi- 
grants, giving careful consideration to all 
requests made by persons who wish to live 
in the country permanently and go into 
business there. Another aim is to strive 
for the decentralization of immigrants by 
creating immigration colonies in the more 
remote and less crowded regions of the 
country. An increase in tourist travel will 
also be sought by the initiation of active 
publicity campaigns and by the lifting of 
unnecessary restrictions. 


World Bank lends Chile $16 million 


On March 25, 1948, the World Bank ap- 
proved its first loan to a Latin American 
country with the granting of a $16 million 
credit to the republic of Chile. 
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This sum is divided into two separate 
parts—the first comprising a loan of $13,- 
500,000, which will be used for the expan- 
sion of hydroelectric projects in Chile, and 
the second, a loan of $2,500,000, which has 
been assigned to the Chilean Development 
Corporation for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment. The $13,500,000 
loan, to be amortized over a period of 20 
years at 344 percent interest, will finance 
the construction of three major hydro- 
electric plants, producing 54,000, 16,000, 
and 10,800 kilowatts respectively. The 
smaller loan for farm machinery purchases, 
which is for 64 years at 2%4 percent, is 
aimed at stimulating the growth of Chile’s 
agricultural production by reducing its 
cost and by opening up new areas of land 
for cultivation. 


Inter-American Safety Council 
grants 1947 aviation awards 


Each year, the Inter-American Safety 
Council in New York City grants a number 
of awards to those airlines operating in 
Latin America that have achieved out- 
standing safety records in their operations. 
The 1947 awards were given to the follow- 
ing airlines, which operated throughout 
the year without a single accident to their 
passengers or crews: 


Pan American World Airways (Latin Ameri- 
can Division) 
Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra) 


Lineas Aéreas del Estado Argentina 
ZONDA Argentina 
Linhas Aereas Brasileiras Brazil 
Aerovias Brasil Brazil 
Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano Bolivia 
Lineas Aéreas Nacionales, S. A. Colombia 
Expreso Aéreo Interamericano Cuba 
Compania Cubana de Aviacién Cuba 


Kim (West Indies Division) | Curagao, N. W. I. 
Taca, El Salvador El Salvador 
Compania Guatemalteca de Aviacién Guatemala 
Servicio Aéreo de Honduras Honduras 
Taca de Honduras Honduras 


Aeronaves de México Mexico 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacién Mexico 
Transportes Aéreos ‘Tampico Mexico 


Taca de Nicaragua 

Caribbean Atlantic Airlines 
Compania de Aviacién ‘“‘Faucett’”’ Peru 
Compania Aeronautica Uruguaya, S. A. Uruguay 
Taca de Venezuela Venezuela 
Aerovias Venezolanas, S. A. Venezuela 


Nicaragua 
Puerto Rico 


Among the airlines listed above, the 
West Indies Division of Kim, Lloyd 
Aéreo Boliviano, and Transportes Aéreos 
Tampico received special aviation awards 
for their superior safety records over a 
period of several years. 


Umted States-Mexican history on 
microfilm 


In the words of the United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, Walter P. Thurston, 
‘another significant milestone in that 
constant growth of mutual confidence and 
esteem which in recent years has marked 
Mexican-American relations” was reached 
on April 7, 1948, when Mr. Thurston, on 
behalf of the Library of Congress and the 
National Archives of the United States, 
presented to the Mexican Government a 
set of microfilms of documents that trace 
the history of relations between the two 
nations up to 1906. These documents 
include correspondence between the Amer- 
ican diplomatic mission in Mexico, from 
its establishment following Mexico’s War 
of Independence, and the State Depart- 
ment, and correspondence between Mexi- 
can diplomats in Washington and the 
United States Government. Many of 
these papers have never been published. 
The idea of such a gift, so valuable to 
students of international relations, was 
first suggested by Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, when he was in 
Mexico last November as a delegate to the 
Unesco Conference, and was received 
with enthusiasm by Mexican scholars. 
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At the ceremony of presentation, which 
took place at the Mexican Foreign Office, 
Mr. Thurston presented the microfilmed 
documents to Sefior Manuel Tello, Acting 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 


Comparative and international law 


The third session of the Inter-American 
Academy of Comparative and Interna- 
tional Law took place in Habana, Cuba, 
March 1-20, 1948. As the result of action 
taken by the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Academy was founded in Jan- 
uary 1945, under the sponsorship of the 
Cuban Government. The second session 
was held in February 1947, under the 
joint auspices of the Cuban Government 
and the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The third session took 
place under the same auspices. 

The following account of the third ses- 
sion was received through the courtesy of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: 

The work of the Academy is divided 
between the subjects of public law and 
private law in the fields of international 
law and comparative law, respectively. 
Regular courses are provided in the fore- 
noons of the three-week term, and round- 
table discussions take place in the after- 
noons. The following courses were given 
in the mornings of the recent session: 

1. Procedure in the Courts of the United States 
(8 lectures in Spanish), by Mr. Milo A. Borges, 
member of the New York Bar. 

2. Recognition of New States and Governments 
(6 lectures in English, followed by discussions in 
Spanish), by Mr. Philip Marshall Brown, former 
member of the United States diplomatic service 
and Professor of International Law at Princeton 
University. 

3. The International Responsibility of the State 
(8 lectures in Spanish), by Dr. Luis Podesta Costa, 
Professor of International Law at the University 


of Buenos Aires. 
4. International Control of Atomic Energy (3 lec- 


tures in English), Punishment of War Criminals 
(2 lectures in English), and Sovereignty over Polar 
Areas (1 lecture in English), by Mr. George A. 
Finch, President of the Academy and Counselor 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

5. Negotiable Instruments (6 lectures in Spanish), 
by Dr. Gregorio del Real, Professor of Mercantile 
Law at the Universiy of Habana. 

6. Comparative Research and the Scientific Develop- 
ment of Law (7 lectures in English), by Mr. James 
O. Murdock), Professor of International and 
Comparative Law at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

7. International Investments (6 lectures in Spanish), 
by Dr. Eduardo Salazar, former Professor of 
International Law, University of Quito. 


The round-table debates in the section of 
public law were concentrated on a single 
subject, namely, the progressive develop- 
ment of international law, particularly 
the rights and duties of states. These 
debates were conducted under the direc- 
tion of Judge Manley O. Hudson, formerly 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. They were in the 
nature of a continuation of the regional 
conferences of lawyers, judges, and pro- 
fessors held in the United States under 
the auspices of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as a part of the planned process of 
formulating legal opinion in cooperation 
with the work of the United Nations for 
the progressive development of interna- 
tional law under Article 13 of the Charter. 
Participants in the round-table debates 
were prominent members of the bench 
and bar of Cuba as well as the professors 
and students taking part in the other work 
of the Inter-American Academy. The 
discussions under Judge Hudson’s direc- 
tion occupied three afternoons of the week 
beginning March 8. 

The section on private law discussed at 
round tables three separate subjects: 
first, The Basis for Common Legislation on 
Negotiable Instruments, under the leadership 
of Dr. Gregorio del Real, who gave the 
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morning courses on Negotiable Instru- 
ments; secondly, The Basis for Uniform 
Legislation as to the Representation of Corpora- 
tions, with Dr. José E. Gorrin of the 
Habana bar as the discussion leader; and 
The Basis for the Unification of the Rules 
regarding Jurisdiction of the Courts of Each 
Country to Hear Inheritance Cases of Foreigners. 
The leading paper on this subject was 
presented by Dr. Guillermo de Mantagut, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Cuba. 

Forty-four students registered for the 
courses, and all but five received certifi- 
cates of assiduity indicating that they had 
complied with the rules requiring regular 
attendance at the lectures in all courses. 
Of the forty-four registered students, nine 
were from the United States, four from 
Argentina, two from Mexico, and one 
each from Costa Rica, Ecuador, and 
Guatemala. The remaining twenty-six 
were from Cuba. Of the nine students 
from the United States, eight received 
scholarships from the Endowment suffi- 
cient to pay their minimum expenses of 
transportation to Habana and return. 

Many prominent jurists from a number 
of countries took part in the work of the 
Academy, besides those already mentioned. 

In addition to the teaching program in 
Habana, the Academy is undertaking a 
series of publications which will make its 
work available to a wider circle of inter- 
ested readers. 


Technical education encouraged in 
Venezuela 


According to the Venezuelan Minister 
of Education, Dr. Luis Beltran Prieto F., 
too many young men in Venezuela these 
days are turning to law and medicine; 
not enough are devoting themselves to 
industry and commerce or to engineering 
and mechanical trades. As a consequence, 
Venezuela is suffering from a critical 


shortage of trained technicians, necessary 
to the country’s industrial progress and to 
economic prosperity in general. 

An effort to remedy this situation is now 
being made by a special commission for the 
development of technical, commercial, and 
industrial studies, which was established 
by Executive decree on April 3, 1948. 
The commission is under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Education, and its 
members are representatives of the Venezue- 
lan Development Corporation, the In- 
dustrial Bank of Venezuela, the Caracas 
Chamber of Commerce, the Economic 
Council of Venezuela, the National Uni- 
versity Council, the Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Production, the 
Venezuelan Federation of ‘Teachers, and 
several other organizations. 

As indicated, the purpose of the com- 
mission is to encourage education in 
technical fields and to stimulate an in- 
terest among Venezuelan youth in enter- 
ing these fields professionally. Eight 
schools for training mechanics are already 
functioning in different parts of the coun- 
try, and under the commission’s direc- 
tion, efforts will be made to establish 
institutions for other types of technical 
studies and to offer scholarships to 
promising students. 


United States orchestral music in 
South America 


There is today a widespread demand 
throughout South America to hear, study, 
and perform American orchestral music. 
In order to fulfill this demand, the De- 
partment of State, in November 1947, 
established three musical depositories in 
South America, which contain a number 
of orchestral works by contemporary 
United States composers. Located in the 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos in Rio 
de Janeiro, the Biblioteca Artigas-Wash- 
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ington in Montevideo, and the Instituto 
Chileno-Norteamericano de Cultura in 
Santiago, these collections include con- 
ductors’ scores and instrumental scores 
for symphony orchestras of 85 players. 

American folk music, music for band 
concerts, vocal scores, and chamber music 
have been available to Latin American 
countries for some time through the Music 
Loan Libraries of the various cultural 
centers. Until the establishment of the 
above-mentioned depositories, however, 
symphonic works were obtainable only 
by renting scores from individual pub- 
lishers in the United States. This in- 
volved considerable delay and the risk 
of loss in transit. 

South American symphony orchestras 
are now, for the first time, able to satisfy 
their audiences with a varied repertoire 
of modern American music, which is read- 
ily accessible to them through the three 
depositories mentioned. The collections 
established in these cities are designed to 
complement each other and are therefore 
not identical. Any of the compositions, 
however, may be borrowed for scheduled 
performances, both by orchestras within 
the cities where the collections are located, 
and by those in neighboring cities and 
countries. Patterned after the United 
States Government’s orchestral deposi- 
tories in Europe, the ones in South 
America now total about 45 symphonic 
works, representing such well-known 
American composers as Samuel Barber, 
Aaron Copland, George Gershwin, 
Howard Hanson, William Schumann, 
Walter Piston, and Randall Thompson. 


: 
Uruguay's new literary magazine 


A new literary magazine, Escritura, has 
recently been published in Montevideo, 
Uruguay. It first made its appearance in 
October 1947, and plans call for the pub- 


lication of ten issues a year. The purpose 
of Escritura, as stated on the title page, is to 
stimulate public interest in the country’s 
cultural activities in general and encourage 
the production of creative writing by 
publishing the works of promising new 
authors. 

Divided into two main sections, the first 
section of Escritura includes essays on sub- 
jects of general interest, while the second 
part is devoted to poetry and prose and to 
critical reviews and articles on new books, 
music, the theater, motion pictures, and 
painting and sculpture. Another regular 
feature of the magazine is an editorial on 
the subject of world peace. Editors-in- 
chief are Julio Bayce and Carlos Maggi, 
with various other assistant editors in 
charge of the different sections of the 
magazine. 

The cover of the first issue of Escritura is 
decorated with illustrations from Don 
Quixote, in honor of the 400th anniversary 
of the birth of Cervantes. Among the 
literary contributions to this issue are an 
essay on the influence of France on Uru- 
guayan culture; an original poem by 
Fernando Pereda called Corazén del Poema; 
an article on new Uruguayan literature; 
and excerpts from a new novel, Don Juan 
el Zorro, by Francisco Espinola. 

In the music section, there is an interest- 
ing article on the new generation of United 
States composers and another one on 
Biblical subjects in Uruguayan folk music. 
The theatrical section includes a dialogue 
from one scene of a play by Carlos Denis 
Molina, entitled The Return of Ulysses, and 
the motion picture section is devoted to 
critical reviews of two foreign films. ‘There 
is also a review of the various art exhibits 
held in Montevideo during the month of 
September 1947 and an editorial called 
The Price of Peace, by Julio Bayce. 

Judging from the first issue, Escritura 
gives promise of being successful, for in 
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addition to its varied coverage, it is also 
an attractive publication—well-printed 
and illustrated with numerous photographs 
and vignettes. 


Fifth International Leprosy 
Congress 


Final conclusions reached by the Fifth 
International Leprosy Congress, held in 
Habana, Cuba, April 5-11, were: approval 
of current methods used in the treatment 
of leprosy; a decision to intensify epide- 
miological studies; no change to be made 
at present in popular terminology: and 
acceptance for international use of the 
Pan American classification and nomen- 
clature, approved in Rio de Janeiro in 
1947. ‘The Sixth Congress will be held at 
Madrid, Spain, in 1953. 

Representatives of the Latin American 
countries, Spain, and Portugal approved 
the establishment of an Ibero-American 
College of Dermatology, to meet at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1949. 


Uruguay establishes housing 


finance section 


Under a law promulgated on December 
4, 1947, a housing finance section has been 
established in the Mortgage Bank of 
Uruguay. Authorized to act independ- 
ently of the other economic and financial 
divisions of the Bank, the new section is 
intended to aid in the solution of Uruguay’s 
critical housing problem by _ loaning 
money for the acquisition, construction, 
and improvement of living quarters. 

The housing finance section also has the 
right to acquire land by mutual agreement 
or by expropriation, to subdivide it, and 
to build dwellings for sale or for rent. 
Dwellings appraised at not more than 
$5,000 will be exempt from property 
taxes for ten years. 


The administration of the section is in 
the hands of the director of the Mortgage 
Bank, working in cooperation with the 
president of the National Low-Cost Hous- 
ing Institute and with the Bank of the 
Republic. Both these agencies are carry- 
ing out a large part of the present housing 
program in Uruguay. 

Established with a capital of more than 
$1,500,000, the housing finance section 
may further increase its resources through 
the investments of private capital, giving 
as security bonds or mortgages on prop- 
erty, under certain restrictions. Preference 
for the facilities made available by the 
housing finance section is given to the 
Bank’s own depositors. 


We see by the papers that—- 


e The Argentine Government has appro- 
priated $25 million for the building of new 
subways in Buenos Aires and for the exten- 
sion of the five lines already in operation. 


e The University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro is offering its first course in journal- 
ism during the current academic year. 
The Brazilian Press Association, which has 
long urged legislation to establish such a 
course, expressed its satisfaction. 


e Drilling of the tunnel for a pipeline to 
bring drinking water from the Lerma River 
to Mexico City was scheduled to be finished 
by the end of July 1948. With completion 
of this work, construction of a chlorination 
plant to serve the Tacuba area of the 
Federal District, and the drilling of many 
artesian wells in the past year, the seasonal 
water shortage that has long plagued the 
capital is expected to be finally conquered. 


e Now an all-weather road, the Nicaraguan 
section of the Inter-American Highway, 
covers a distance of 235 miles from the 
boundary with Costa Rica to the boundary 
with Honduras. 
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e A bulletin of the Dominican Embassy 
reports that the $1,000,000 National In- 
stitute of Agriculture, under construction 
on a former experimental farm near the 
city of San Cristébal, is now nearing 
completion. Laboratory, classroom, libra- 
ry, and housing facilities—built in the 
attractive Spanish colonial style—are 
being provided for an initial enrollment 
of 240 students. Four courses of study 
will be given: technical and _ professional 
courses, courses in practical farming, 
prevocational training for young people, 
and a domestic science course especially 
designed for the farm housewife. 


e Production of cotton in Argentina dur- 
ing the year 1946-47 reached a total of 
72,762 tons of fiber and 135,261 tons of 
seed. The Chaco territory led the rest 
of the country with 58,688 tons of fiber 
and 100,495 tons of seed. 


e The reconverted Panama _ will 
soon re-enter regular passenger service 
between New York and the Canal Zone. 
Both the Panama and a sister ship, the 
Cristobal (reconverted earlier this year), 
served as Army transports during World 
War II. A third liner, the Ancon, resumed 
regular service last year after reconversion 
from a Navy command-communications 
ship. Each of the 10,021-ton liners has a 
capacity of 200 passengers. All three are 
operated by the Panama Railroad, an 
agency of the Panamanian Government. 


liner 


e The area of orange groves in Chile in- 
creased from 380 acres in 1921 to 2,280 
acres in 1945, while the number of trees 
rose from 42,400 to 218,000. Three- 
fourths of the trees are in the central 
provinces of O’Higgins and Santiago. 
The most popular variety of orange is 
Washington, followed by Thompson. Late 
‘Valencias are also grown, as well as many 
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of the Chilean type. The latest figure for 
the crop is 80,000,000 oranges in 1944, 
but since many young trees have since 
come into bearing the present yield is 
undoubtedly higher. 


e On April 30, 1948, representatives of 
the six countries bordering on the Amazon 
Basin—Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Venezuela—and of France, Britain, 
and the Netherlands, which control the 
Guianas, met in Iquitos, Peru, to consider 
ways and means by which they can co- 
operate in promoting the scientific inves- 
tigation of the region. The United States 
was also represented. The Conference 
was called by the Director General of 
Unesco and by the Governments of Peru 
and Brazil. ‘The Conference resulted in the 
signing on May 10 of an agreement pro- 
viding for the creation of the International 
Institute of the Hylean Amazon. Under 
the terms of the agreement an interim 
committee is to be appointed immedi- 
ately to begin research work in the Basin, 
and the Institute is to continue this work 
after the agreement has been ratified by a 
majority of the countries. 


e The third week of March was Health 
Week for Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, with a 
convention of the United States-Mexico 
Border Public Health Association opening 
on March 17. This association, which 
was founded several years ago with the 
assistance of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, acts as a coordinating agency for 
local health bureaus in towns on both 
sides of the Rio Grande, helping in this 
way to check the spread of disease and to 
facilitate joint action on all health prob- 
lems along the border. Much interest in 
the convention was shown by the general 
public, and the opening session was at- 
tended by more than 2,000 persons. 
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ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General 


The Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogota. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their independence. 
Within the United Nations, the Organization 
constitutes a regional agency. 

The General Secretariat of the Organization, 
and its permanent central organ, is the Pan 
American Union, founded at the First Con- 
ference on April 14, 1890. April 14 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Pan American Day. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at suc- 
ceeding Conferences. The Union has gradually 
broadened its activities in every field of inter- 
national cooperation, and its technical and 
information offices render ever greater service 
to the governments and peoples of the hemisphere. 
It has the responsibility of furthering, through 
these offices and under the direction of the 
Council of the Organization, economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among all the 
American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in five Departments, namely: a) De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs; 5) 
Department of International Law and Organiza- 
tion; c) Department of Cultural Affairs; d) 
Department of Information; and e) Department 
of Administrative Services. Their directors are 
appointed by the Secretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. The Assistant Secretary General is 
the secretary of the Council of the Organization. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Secretary General 


Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of 
the Charter and inter-American treaties and 
agreements, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It is 
also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purposes of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogota on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secre- 
tary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas 
on bases determined by the Council of the Organ- 
ization, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay and its determination to contribute equita- 
bly. The budget is approved by the Council. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It 
acts as adviser to the Council of the Organization 
and its Organs in the preparation of programs 
and regulations for these meetings, offers tech- 
nical assistance and necessary personnel to the 
governments of the countries in which they are 
held, acts as custodian of documents and archives 
of the Conferences, serves as depository of instru- 
ments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments, and submits reports to the Council and 
to the Inter-American Conferences on work ac- 
complished by the various Organs, and in general 
on the activities of the Organization. The Sec- 
retary General participates in all the Inter- 
American Conferences and in meetings of the 
Council and of its Organs. 
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Some of us are inclined to get discouraged 
by the present outlook in world affairs, 
and certainly there is enough ground to be 
discouraged. But if you turn back and 
look at the history of the development of 
procedures of pacific settlement in the 
Americas you cannot help but be encour- 
aged by the tremendous progress we have 


made. What was done at the Ninth 
International Conference of American 
States meeting at Bogota last April 


simply could not have been done ten 


Lecture delivered at the Pan American Union, May 
26, 1948. 
The preceding lectures in this series were: The 
Bogota Conference, by Dr. Alberto Lleras, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States; and 
The Charter of the Organization of American States, by 
Dr. William Manger, Assistant Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States. See BULLETIN, June 
and July 1948, respectively. 


years ago; fifteen years ago it would have 
been out of the question; twenty-five years 
ago at Santiago nobody even thought of 
it; and to go back still further, forty years 
ago it would have been no more than an 
aspiration for some ideal Utopia. And 
yet, here we have a document that makes 
what was done at the Hague Conferences 
of 1899 and 1907 seem mere preliminary 
steps. 

Some forty years ago I studied inter- 
national law at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity under a truly great American, Dr. 
James Brown Scott. He had just come 
back from the Hague Conference of 1907 
inspired with the great ideal of arbitra- 
tion. But it was arbitration qualified by 
expressions of hope for some day in the 
future. The following year the United 
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States entered into a series of arbitration 
treaties bearing the great name of Secre- 
tary Root—bilateral treaties between the 
States two by two. The High Contracting 
Parties, said the treaties, solemnly agree to 
refer to arbitration all controversies that 
may arise between them, provided never- 
theless that the said controversies do not 
relate to national honor or independence 
or to their vital interests. In other words, 
the proviso covered the only disputes there 
could be any question of quarreling about. 
The scope of the treaty was limited to 
matters that nations would not want to 
fight about anyhow. And yet those Root 
Treaties were regarded at the time as a 
great advance. I remember Secretary 
Root making an address in which, realiz- 
ing the limitations of the treaties, he 
quoted from Mother Goose: ‘‘Leg over leg 
the dog went to Dover.”” The dog went 
leg over leg, but he didn’t get to Dover on 
that treaty. And yet we all felt an advance 
had been made. When President Taft 
came, he proposed that all justiciable 
disputes be submitted to arbitration, not 
saying which would not be submitted, but 
saying in positive terms that all justiciable 
disputes would be. The Senate raised a 
great fuss over what “‘justiciable’’ disputes 
were, and it insisted that before any 
particular dispute could be referred to 
arbitration the Senate would have to be 
consulted as to whether the dispute was 
justiciable or not. So President Taft, who 
had both good humor and good sense, 
simply said: ‘‘Well, what’s the use? There 
is no use in entering into the treaty if we 
have to consult the Senate on each occasion 
before the treaty can be made effective.” 
The result was that the treaty was never 
ratified. 

In 1923 the Inter-American Conference 
at Santiago proposed investigation and 
conciliation as a method of settling dis- 
putes. An excellent method. But the 


Santiago Treaty, known popularly as the 
Gondra Treaty, simply had no binding 
force. It was an aspiration, and all it did 
was to say that while the Commission of 
Conciliation was considering the matter, 
the parties must not go to war. The High 
Contracting Parties undertook, in case of 
a dispute, not to begin mobilization or 
concentration of troops or to engage in 
any hostile acts or preparations for hostili- 
ties until the said Commission had rendered 
its report. But not a word as to what 
might happen after the Commission had 
rendered the report. That was in 1923, 
and we thought it was a step forward, as 
indeed it was. But as we look back we see 
that the treaty did not go very far; cer- 
tainly it did not offer a definitive solution 
for the political disputes to which it was 
chiefly applicable. 

In 1929, here in Washington, we adopted 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration. 
The arbitration treaty was limited to 
juridical disputes, and it made no pro- 
vision for the wide area of political dis- 
putes. In spite, however, of the limited 
scope of the treaty the signatory powers 
entered a long list of reservations which 
narrowed still further the application of 
the treaty. Absolute obligations of pacific 
settlement were still out of reach. 

In 1936, at the Buenos Aires Conference, 
we tried to coordinate the various treaties. 
But the loopholes left were great. One 
thing, however, did happen at Buenos 
Aires. The Kellogg Pact had been adopted 
in 1928. The Kellogg Pact was a fine 
New Year’s Resolution. Many people 
criticized it because they said it lacked 
teeth. Well, it did not have any enforce- 
ment provisions attached to it. It simply 
pledged the parties first to outlaw war, 
whatever that meant, and then it pledged 
them never to seek the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by other than pacific 
means. Now that was not quite like saying 
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never to use any other means; it merely 
said: never to seek to settle disputes by other 
than pacific means. At the time I was very 
critical of the Kellogg Pact. It seemed to 
me to be a poor substitute for our duty to 
assume the obligations of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. But I have come 
to realize since that it had a great moral 
effect upon the nations and that it has 
helped us to go one of those steps forward 
that Secretary Root emphasized in respect 
to the treaties of 1908. That was the situa- 
tion in 1936 in Buenos Aires. We pledged 
ourselves to submit all disputes to some 
method of pacific settlement, 
method—which one, however, was not 
detailed. 

Since the time of the Conference at 
Buenos Aires great efforts have been made 
to bind together into one unified docu- 
ment the whole series of inter-American 
treaties on good offices and mediation, 
investigation, conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion. That is what was done at Bogota. 
All those treaties have been brought to- 
gether now and put forth in a single 
treaty—the Treaty on Pacific Settlement, 
or Pact of Bogota—and made more 
definite and specific. 

Now let me call attention to some of the 
hard realities of formulating a peace 
treaty of this kind. When I say that this 
is the most significant and challenging 
document of its kind yet adopted in 
inter-American history, when I say that 
we have done in Bogota what had never 
before been done and would have been 
considered fantastic years ago, I don’t 
mean that the Treaty is a perfect treaty. 
I only mean that the American States 
have pledged themselves further, have gone 
up to a far higher level, than they ever 
went before. But some practical difficul- 
ties arose. Let us look at them. 

The great problem in international law 
is the arbitration not of legal questions, 


Some 


not of what are called in Latin America 
‘juridical’? questions, but of political 
questions. What is the difference? Now, 
you know that in ordinary private law 
there is no difference between a political 
controversy with your neighbor John 
Brown and a legal controversy with him. 
The controversy, whatever it is about, is 
to be settled by law. If you can’t ami- 
cably arrange your boundary lines so as 
to give you the part you claim, you have 
to go to court about it. But you never 
heard of a judge saying, “I’m sorry, I 
can’t decide this question, because Mr. 
Brown refuses to come to court.” If 
Mr. Brown doesn’t come to court, Mr. 
Brown loses his case by default. But be- 
tween the nations, until recently that is, a 
nation simply said, ‘‘I’m sorry, but I 
don’t care to arbitrate that question,” 
and it didn’t have to go to court. 

Political questions are questions in respect 
to which there is no clear rule of law. 
In the case of legal questions you have 
the established rules of international law 
as a guide. Those rules are there to be 
followed, and if a controversy arises you 
go to court, or at any rate you ought to 
go. But political questions are questions 
in respect to which international law has 
not developed very far; they are questions 
in respect to which international law is 
somewhat vague and uncertain, and the 
nations are not willing to risk their vital 
national interests in matters of that kind. 
They want to know better what the rule 
is that is to govern such controversies; 
they are unwilling to trust to an arbitral 
court certain vital matters. Look how it 
is constituted. An arbitral court con- 
stituted after the Hague Convention of 
1907 means that each side picks a judge 
of its own nationality; then it picks a 
judge of another State who, it hopes, will 
be friendly to it. These get together and 


select an umpire. Pity the umpire, not 
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in a baseball game, but in an arbitration 
case. The umpire has the burden of the 
decision. Now, then, it is reasonable 
that States, certain States, are not willing 
to have recourse to arbitration in matters 
affecting their vital interests, where the 
rule of law is not clear, and where it would 
be left to the judgment of one man to 
decide a matter of such vital importance. 
That is why nations have not been willing 
to arbitrate political disputes. It is owing 
to the fact that we have not developed 
international law as far as is necessary. 

Now, what are you going to do in the 
case of those political disputes? We have 
pledged ourselves in the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro last year and in this present treaty 
that under all circumstances we _ shall 
resort only to pacific methods. That 
settles it, but what pacific methods? 
There was a sharp difference of opinion 
at Bogota. 

Some felt that the methods of settlement 
should be freely chosen, that they should 
be flexible. It should be left to the two 
States in controversy to decide the matter 
whether by mediation, by conciliation, by 
arbitration, or by judicial settlement 
through the Hague Court, that is the Court 
of International Justice at The Hague. 
Leave them a free choice, and then if they 
can’t agree upon a method of settlement 
and conditions get strained, and there is a 
threat to the peace, then under our inter- 
American system we have what is called 
the Meeting of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers. It would mean, said the advo- 
cates of the flexible system of settlement, 
that when two States are involved in a 
controversy which they can’t settle and 
they can’t agree upon a procedure, then 
the whole body of American Foreign Min- 
isters, twenty-one in number, would meet 
and try to suggest ways and means of 
settling the controversy, urge them to do 
this or that, recommend it, and then if 


one or the other is still refractory, the 
consultative meeting might have the right 
to designate, to indicate, a procedure and 
hold both of them to it. There were a 
number of delegations at Bogota that 
urged that some such system be adopted 
imposing one form or another of pacific 
settlement, but leaving it to the parties to 
work it out with the aid of the Meeting of 
Consultation. 

The other group favored a more rigid 
system. They were led by the brilliant 
Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Affairs, an 
idealist, a man of fine character, who be- 
lieved that the day had come when all 
disputes of whatever kind without excep- 
tion, political and legal alike, must be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The Uruguayan 
delegate, supported by the Mexican and 
Colombian delegates on the Conference 
Committee, made a very forceful plea that 
the time had now come in our inter- 
American circle to have sufficient confi- 
dence in one another to submit even 
political controversies to arbitration. 
Then it was decided that arbitration per- 
haps was not the best method for the final 
and absolute decision of political contro- 
versies, but that it would be better to refer 
them to the newly constituted Inter- 
national Court of Justice at The Hague. 
That view prevailed, and the decision 
was in favor of having recourse to the 
International Court at The Hague as 
the final step. It was argued that a 
state might well hesitate to refer to the 
International Court political disputes with 
other members of the international com- 
munity. There might be ground for not 
being willing to submit political contro- 
versies with non-Americans to the Inter- 
national Court; but within our inter- 
American circle, where we have built up a 
spirit of confidence, where we have de- 
veloped a feeling of common interest, we 
ought to be able to say once and for all that 
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every controversy, juridical and political, 
should be submitted to the Court at The 
Hague. That view prevailed, and that 
view is the substance of the Treaty.! 

Let us turn to the next legal problem 
discussed at Bogota. ‘The so-called Amer- 
ican Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
of Man probably comes first in point of 
practical importance. You know that 
for many years there has been a move- 
ment in favor of something that we might 
call an “International Bill of Rights.” 
In the United States we mean by a Bill of 
Rights a list of prohibitions against 
state acts contrary to the rights of the in- 
dividual man. Our first Constitutions of 
1776, which were state Constitutions, 
bristled, if I may use that word, with 
Bills of Rights. Now the ideal of recent 
years has been that there ought to be an 
International Bill of Rights, an Interna- 
tional Bill that would impose some degree 
of international control over the acts of 
the individual state. Just as in the Con- 
stitution of the United States we have the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment controlling our forty-eight 
states, so, it is said, there should be an 
International Bill of Rights for the whole 
world community. A commission of the 
United Nations is now working on the 
draft of an International Bill of Rights. 
The inter-American community, however, 
has gone ahead without awaiting its re- 
port. At the Conference of Mexico City in 
1945, the Inter-American Juridical Com- 
mittee was called upon to draft a declara- 
tion of the international rights and duties 
ofman. It did so, and that declaration, in 
modified form, was adopted at Bogota.? 

Let us look at one of the interesting 
phases of the declaration. It contains 
not only the traditional political rights of 

1 See p. 429 for the text of this treaty. 

2 Resolution 30 of the Final Act of the Ninth Interna- 


tional Conference of American States. Copies available 
from the Pan American Union on request. 


man: the rights of freedom of speech, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of the press, 
and religious worship, the right to be 
free from imprisonment without warrant, 
the right to a fair trial in the case of per- 
sons accused of crime, and so on. ‘Those 
are the traditional political, or you might 
also call them civil, rights of cur American 
Bill of Rights. But of recent years the 
idea has been advanced that man needs 
much more than political rights. Our 
great-grandfathers were satisfied with 
political rights. ‘They were out to work 
for themselves and to make a living in a 
new country in which the opportunities 
were great. Today we have built up a 
vast economic machine in which the indi- 
vidual is sometimes lost. For better or 
worse he is part of it. “Young man, go 
west”—go west and see what you find. 
You’ll find the same economic machine 
that you’ll find in the east. You might 
say in Brazil, ““Young man, go west’’— 
as I used to say it in Brazil to all the young 
men who complained of inadequate sala- 
ries: ‘““Young man, go west.” There is a 
great high altiplano in the interior of 
Brazil where there is room for millions 
of inhabitants. But at any rate, to go 
west in the United States doesn’t solve 
your problem any more. What we want 
today, people say, is economic freedom; 
what they call “social security” in its 
various forms. Our theory today is that 
these rights of social security—the right 
to a pension, to compensation in case 
you are injured in your work—all these 
are very vital toa man. What is the use, 
it is said, of freedom of speech, of freedom 
of the press, when after all you can’t 
own a newspaper, but you have a life 
to live and your economic security counts 
more to you. Now, I am sorry to think 
that there are those who would rather 
have economic security than political. 
But no doubt if I were on the edge of 
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want I should be more interested in social 
security than in political rights or freedom 
of speech. Unhappily, today we are wit- 
nessing in many countries the abandon- 
ment of those old conceptions of freedom 
that our grandfathers and fathers fought 
for. Why? Because people would rather 
get into unit 233 of a huge institution than 
live out in the open in a log cabin. The 
log-cabin days are past, because private 
initiative is being replaced by vast organi- 
zations. Hence an International Bill of 
Rights expresses today something more 
than merely the political rights that went 
into our American constitutions of 1776 
and the successive ones that followed. 

Well, we cannot stay longer on this 
Inter-American Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of Man. One item, however, 
I should like to mention, and that is that 
the Declaration sets forth duties as well as 
rights. ‘That is something quite new. We 
have never had that before. Hitherto the 
duty of man has been to respect the other 
fellow’s right. All you need is to specify 
rights, and then say that everybody else 
has to respect each man’s rights and 
naturally he must respect theirs at the 
same time. But now we have an inter- 
national document setting forth the duties 
of man in specific terms. 

One item more, before we leave the 
Declaration of Rights and Duties: a 
very important issue, the rights and duties 
of women. The women were not quite 
satisfied with being included in the general 
Declaration of Rights and Duties. ‘They 
wanted something more specific. ‘Two 
treaties were adopted. They are both very 
short. One is the Inter-American Con- 
vention—not a declaration but a conven- 
tion, to be signed and ratified and pro- 
claimed—on the Political Rights of Women. 
There is a long preamble which says, 
among other things, that women have 
the right to political treatment on the 


basis of equality with men. ‘Long 
before the women of America demanded 
their rights,” the preamble says, ‘‘they 
were able to meet all their responsibilities 
nobly side by side with men.” 

Article 1 of the Convention states: 
‘““The High Contracting Parties agree that 
the right to vote and to be elected to na- 
tional office shall not be denied or abridged 
by reason of sex.” 

The Inter-American Convention on the 
Granting of Civil Rights to Women is 
along the same lines. The convention 
says, ‘“The American States agree to grant 
to women the same civil rights that men 
enjoy.” It is signed by all the American 
States except the United States. Don’t 
put us down as opposed to women’s rights. 
Remember we have a federal govern- 
ment, a system of forty-eight states, and 
that under out Constitution these matters 
are regulated by the state, and that the 
Senate would not approve the ratification 
of the Treaty if it. took away from the 
states the control of these problems. 

The next problem, which caused us a 
great deal of difficulty and which was not 
solved to anybody’s satisfaction, was the 
problem of the recognition of de facto 
governments. Let me state that problem 
very briefly. A change takes place in a 
certain government by revolution. The 
existing government, which we call the 
de jure government, is overthrown and a 
new government comes in and takes over 
power. At what stage should that new 
government be recognized as the de jure 
government—the government that we 
should recognize as representing the 
people of that State? This problem is im- 
portant for many reasons. ‘Take only one: 
an inter-American conference is to be held. 
The new government has come into power 
by force. It has set aside the constitution, 
it has driven out the opposition, and it is 
in control of the country. At what stage 
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are we to invite that particular government 
to an inter-American conference and be 
representative of the people of that State? 
When has this new de facto government 
met the conditions which would make it 
just to accept it as representing the people 
of that State and in that capacity empower- 
ed to sign a treaty which will bind not 
only that government but all succeeding 
governments? The importance of this 
question is realized when you remember 
that a treaty duly signed and ratified by a 
government binds the country itself, and 
that means all succeeding governments. 
But suppose that the new government 
really does not represent the people of that 
State. Would it be just in point of demo- 
cratic ideals to regard that State as bound 
by the action of this so-called government? 
It is a complicated problem, and it is 
difficult to state it in a few words. 

The Juridical Committee in Rio de 
Janeiro had discussed certain rules to be 
followed. ‘The idea of the Committee in 
Rio was that if rules were established, and 
if consultation took place among the Ameri- 
can Governments on the basis of those 
rules, the abuses would be avoided. The 
abuses that have taken place in the past 
have been owing to the fact that a strong 
power has granted or refused recognition 
to a new government coming into power 
by revolution on the condition of its 
acceptance of certain conditions not bear- 
ing directly upon its de facto character. 
That is clearly an abuse of the procedure 
of recognition. But in view of that abuse 
some States have tried to abolish the pro- 
cedure of recognition completely. The 
Mexican government reiterated at Bogota 
its long-standing doctrine of 1930, called 
the Estrada Doctrine, which seeks to elim- 
inate the whole procedure, and to lay 
down the rule that when a new govern- 
ment comes in other governments either 
continue or discontinue diplomatic rela- 


tions with it, but they must not humiliate 
it by going through the formality of recog- 
nition. A State, it is said, has a right to 
revolution, a right to change governments 
in any way it pleases, and it does not like 
to have other States recognize it as if they 
were doing it a favor. No agreement could 
be reached at Bogota, so the Conference 
referred the matter to the new Council of 
Jurists, hoping that it could find the solu- 
tion which the Juridical Committee could 
not find. I wish the new Council of 
Jurists well in its attempt to formulate 
rules on that subject. It should be done, 
and in my judgment it can be done. But 
the time to do it is not at a big conference, 
where it is very hard for the delegates to 
detach themselves from the policies of their 
governments and to approach the subject 
in a constructive manner. 

Much was said about the defense of 
democracy at Bogota. The Guatemalan 
Government had introduced at the Con- 
ference at Mexico City in 1945 a project 
calling for the refusal to recognize anti- 
democratic governments. The Juridical 
Committee, to which the project was re- 
ferred, could not accept it, saying that 
the term ‘‘anti-democratic government”’ 
was too vague. At the Conference itself 
several delegations supported the idea of 
outlawing subversive activities carried on 
by Communist organizations. A resolu- 
tion to that effect was finally adopted. 
It is called The Preservation and Defense of 
Democracy in America.? It condemns in the 
name of the law of nations interference by 
any foreign power in the public life of the 
nations of the American continent. Fur- 
ther, the resolution condemns the methods 
of every system tending to suppress polit- 
ical and civil rights and liberties, and in 
particular the action of international 
Communism or any totalitarian doctrines. 
The signatory States go on to say that they 

3 Resolution 32 of the Final Act. 
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are going to adopt measures necessary to 
eradicate and prevent activities directed 
or instigated by foreign governments, 
meaning of course, Communist govern- 
ments; and to suppress subversive propa- 
ganda, threats, or any other form of pres- 
sure which might disturb the sovereign 
right of the people to govern themselves 
in accordance with their democratic 
aspirations; and that they are going to 
exchange full information on the subject. 

And now a last word, on a difficult sub- 
ject. A number of the Latin American 
States felt that the time had come to con- 
demn the existence in America, which we 
must remember includes North, Central, 
and South America, of colonies of foreign 
powers. A resolution was adopted after a 
great deal of controversy on the subject. 
Brazil dissented. The title of the resolu- 
tion is Colonies and Occupied Territories in 
America and the Creation of the American 
Committee on Dependent Territories. A long 
preamble states that the emancipation of 
America will not be complete as long as 
peoples and regions subject to a colonial 
regime or territories occupied by non- 
American countries remain on the con- 
tinent. It is very comprehensive. The 
resolution itself, which follows the long 
preamble, is not so far-reaching. It 
creates what is called an American Com- 
mittee on Dependent Territories to cen- 
tralize the study of the problem of the ex- 
istence of dependent and occupied terri- 
tories in order to find an adequate solution 
to the question. There was nothing in that 
part of the resolution to which objection 

4 Resolution 33 of the Final Act. 


might be taken. It was the strong state- 
ments in the preamble which were open 
to question. While the United States re- 
fused to sign the resolution, the Brazilian 
delegation was more outspoken. The Bra- 
zilians made a formal statement in which 
they said that while the declaration un- 
doubtedly expressed the common aspira- 
tion of the Republics of the continent and 
under other circumstances would merit 
support, the delegation of Brazil con- 
sidered that an inter-American conference 
was not the appropriate occasion for de- 
bating a question that affected the inter- 
ests of countries outside the continent. 
That is an interesting point of view. 
Every one of the American States is a 
member of the United Nations, having ac- 
cepted the Charter. Under that Charter 
they are obligated in case of a controversy 
with any foreign power, any other State, 
and that would mean Great Britain, or 
France, or Holland, to submit the con- 
troversy to the procedures enumerated in 
the Charter. Brazil felt that an inter- 
American conference was not the place to 
settle a question which was of international 
import. In view of the above circum- 
stances, the delegation of Brazil con- 
sidered that it could not legitimately 
adhere to the declaration. 

The foregoing is a survey in very sum- 
mary form of the juridical and political 
problems of the Conference. Any one of 
them could be made the subject of a whole 
lecture, and I wish that that were possible. 
Some day in the fall when we inaugurate 
our new system of public lectures, we may 
be able to go into details of each problem. 


American ‘Treaty on Pacific Settlement 


Pact of Bogota 


In the name of their peoples, the Governments 
represented at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States have resolved, in fulfillment of 
Article XXIII of the Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States, to conclude the 
following Treaty: 


Chapter One 


GENERAL OBLIGATION TO SETTLE DISPUTES BY 
Paciric MEANS 


ArticLteE I. The High Contracting Parties, 
solemnly reaffirming their commitments made in 
earlier international conventions and declarations, 
as well as in the Charter of the United Nations, 
agree to refrain from the threat or the use of 
force, or from any other means of coercion for 
the settlement of their controversies, and to have 
recourse at all times to pacific procedures. 

ArticLeE II. The High Contracting Parties 
recognize the obligation to settle international 
controversies by regional pacific procedures 
before referring them to the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 

Consequently, in the event that a controversy 
arises between two or more signatory states which, 
in the opinion of the parties, cannot be settled by 
direct negotiations through the usual diplomatic 
channels, the parties bind themselves to use the 
procedures established in the present Treaty, in 
the manner and under the conditions provided for 
in the following articles, or, alternatively, such 
special procedures as, in their opinion, will permit 
them to arrive at a solution. 

ArticLeE III. The order of the pacific pro- 
cedures established in the present Treaty does 
not signify that the parties may not have recourse 
to the procedure which they consider most 
appropriate in each case, or that they should use 
all these procedures, or that any of them have 
preference over others, except as expressly pro- 
vided. 

ARTICLE IV. Once any pacific procedure has 
been initiated, whether by agreement between the 
parties or in fulfillment of the present Treaty or a 
previous pact, no other procedure may be com- 
menced until that procedure is concluded. 

ARTICLE V. The aforesaid procedures may not 
be applied to matters which, by their nature, are 


within the domestic jurisdiction of the state. If 
the parties are not in agreement as to whether the 
controversy concerns a matter of domestic juris- 
diction, this preliminary question shall be sub- 
mitted to decision by the International Court of 
Justice, at the request of any of the parties. 

ArticLE VI. The aforesaid procedures, fur- 
thermore, may not be applied to matters already 
settled by arrangement between the parties, or 
by arbitral award or by decision of an inter- 
national court, or which are governed by agree- 
ments or treaties in force on the date of the 
conclusion of the present Treaty. 

ArticLE VII. The High Contracting Parties 
bind themselves not to make diplomatic repre- 
sentations in order to protect their nationals, or 
to refer a controversy to a court of international 
jurisdiction for that purpose, when the said nation- 
als have had available the means to place their 
casebefore competent domestic courts of the 
respective state. 

ArticLE VIII. Neither recourse to pacific 
means for the solution of controversies, nor the 
recommendation of their use, shall, in the case 
of an armed attack, be ground for delaying the 
exercise of the right of individual or collective 
self-defense, as provided for in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Chapter Two 
PROCEDURES OF Goop OFFICES AND MEDIATION 


ArTICLE IX. The procedure of good offices 
consists in the attempt by one or more American 
Governments not parties to the controversy, or 
by one or more eminent citizens of any American 
State which is not a party to the controversy, 
to bring the parties together, so as to make it 
possible for them to reach an adequate solution 
between themselves. 

ARTICLE X. Once the parties have been 
brought together and have resumed direct nego- 
tiations, no further action is to be taken hy 
the states or citizens that have offered their 
good offices or have accepted an invitation to 
offer them; they may, however, by agreement 
between the parties, be present at the negotiations. 

ARTICLE XI. The procedure of mediation 
consists in the submission of the controversy to 
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one or more American Governments not parties 
to the controversy, or to one or more eminent 
citizens of any American State not a party to the 
controversy. In either case the mediator or 
mediators shall be chosen by mutual agreement 
between the parties. 

ArtictE XII. The functions of the mediator 
or mediators shall be to assist the parties in the 
settlement of controversies in the simplest and 
most direct manner, avoiding formalities and 
seeking an acceptable solution. No report shall 
be made by the mediator and, so far as he is con- 
cerned, the proceedings shall be wholly confi- 
dential. 

ArticLrE XIII. In the event that the High 
Contracting Parties have agreed to the procedure 
of mediation but are unable to reach an agree- 
ment within two months on the selection of the 
mediator or mediators, or no solution to the con- 
troversy has been reached within five months 
after mediation has begun, the parties shall have 
recourse without delay to any one of the other 
procedures of peaceful settlement established in 
the present Treaty. 

ArTicLE XIV. The High Contracting Parties 
may offer their mediation, either individually or 
jointly, but they agree not to do so while the con- 
troversy is in process of settlement by any of the 
other procedures established in the present Treaty. 


Chapter Three 
PROCEDURE OF INVESTIGATION AND CONCILIATION 


ArtTICLE XV. The procedure of investigation 
and conciliation consists in the submission of the 
controversy to a Commission of Investigation and 
Conciliation, which shall be established in accord- 
ance with the provisions established in subsequent 
articles of the present Treaty, and which shall 
function within the limitations prescribed therein. 

ArtTicLE XVI. The party initiating the pro- 
‘cedure of investigation and conciliation shall re- 
quest the Council of the Organization of American 
States to convoke the Commission of Investigation 
and Conciliation. The Council for its part shall 
take immediate steps to convoke it. 

Once the request to convoke the Commission 
has been received, the controversy between the 
parties shall immediately be suspended, and the 
parties shall refrain from any act that might make 
‘conciliation more difficult. To that end, at the 
request of one of the parties, the Council of the 
Organization of American States may, pending 
the convocation of the Commission, make appro- 
priate recommendations to the parties. 


ArTIcLE XVII. Each of the High Contracting 
Parties may appoint, by means of a bilateral 
agreement consisting of a simple exchange of notes 
with each of the other signatories, two members 
of the Commission of Investigation and Concilia- 
tion, only one of whom may be of its own nation- 
ality. The fifth member, who shall perform the 
functions of chairman, shall be selected immedi- 
ately by common agreement of the members thus 
appointed. 

Any one of the contracting parties may remove 
members whom it has appointed, whether na- 
tionals or aliens; at the same time it shall appoint 
the successor. If this is not done, the removal 
shall be considered as not having been made. 
The appointments and substitutions shall be 
registered with the Pan American Union, which 
shall endeavor to ensure that the commissions 
maintain their full complement of five members. 

ArTICLE XVIII. Without prejudice to the pro- 
visions of the foregoing article, the Pan American 
Union shall draw up a permanent panel of 
American conciliators, to be made up as follows: 


a) Each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall appoint, for three-year periods, two of 
their nationals who enjoy the highest reputa- 
tion for fairness, competence and integrity; 

b) The Pan American Union shall request 
the candidates to indicate their acceptance, 
and it shall place on the panel of conciliators 
the names of the persons who so notify it; 

c) The governments may, at any time, fill 
vacancies occurring among their appointees; 
and they may reappoint their members. 


ARTICLE XIX. In the event that a controversy 
should arise between two or more American 
States that have not appointed the Commission 
referred to in Article XVII, the following pro- 
cedure shall be observed: 


a) Each party shall designate two members 
from the permanent panel of American con- 
ciliators, who are not of the same nationality 
as the appointing party. 

b) These four members shall in turn choose 
a fifth member, from the permanent panel, 
not of the nationality of either party. 

c) If, within a period of thirty days follow- 
ing the notification of their selection, the four 
members are unable to agree upon a fifth 
member, they shall each separately list the 
conciliators composing the permanent panel, 
in order of their preference, and upon com- 
parison of the lists so prepared, the one who 
first receives a majority of votes shall be 
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declared elected. The person so elected shall 
perform the duties of chairman of the Com- 
mission. 


ARTICLE XX. In convening the Commission of 
Investigation and Conciliation, the Council of the 
Organization of American States shall determine 
the place where the Commission shall meet. 
Thereafter, the Commission may determine the 
place or places in which it is to function, taking 
into account the best facilities for the performance 
of its work. 

ARTICLE X XI. When more than two states are 
involved in the same controversy, the states that 
hold similar points of view shall be considered as 
a single party. If they have different interests 
they shall be entitled to increase the number of 
conciliators in order that all parties may have 
equal representation. The chairman shall be 
elected in the manner set forth in Article XIX. 

ArTIcLE XXII. It shall be the duty of the 
Commission of Investigation and Conciliation to 
clarify the points in dispute between the parties 
and to endeavor to bring about an agreement 
between them upon mutually acceptable terms. 
The Commission shall institute such investigations 
of the facts involved in the controversy as it may 
deem necessary for the purpose of proposing 
acceptable bases of settlement. 

ARTICLE XXIII. It shall be the duty of the 
parties to facilitate the work of the Commission 
and to supply it, to the fullest extent possible, 
with all useful documents and information, and 
also to use the means at their disposal to enable the 
Commission to summon and hear witnesses or ex- 
perts and perform other tasks in the territories of 
the parties, in conformity with their laws. 

ARTICLE XXIV. During the proceedings be- 
foré the Commission, the parties shall be repre- 
sented by plenipotentiary delegates or by agents, 
who shall serve as intermediaries between them 
and the Commission. The parties and the Com- 
mission may use the services of technical advisers 
and experts. 

ARTICLE XXV. The Commission shall con- 
clude its work within a period of six months from 
the date of its installation; but the parties may, by 
mutual agreement, extend the period. 

ARTICLE XXVI. If, in the opinion of the 
parties, the controversy relates exclusively to 
questions of fact, the Commission shall limit itself 
to investigating such questions, and shall conclude 
its activities with an appropriate report. 

ARTICLE XXVII. If an agreement is reached 
by conciliation, the final report of the Commission 
shall be limited to the text of the agreement and 


shall be published after its transmittal to the 
parties, unless the parties decide otherwise. If no 
agreement is reached, the final report shall con- 
tain a summary of the work of the Commission; 
it shall be delivered to the parties, and shall be 
published after the expiration of six months unless 
the parties decide otherwise. In both cases, the 
final report shall be adopted by a majority vote. 

ARTICLE XXVIII. The report and conclusions 
of the Commission of Investigation and Concilia- 
tion shall not be binding upon the parties, either 
with respect to the statement of facts or in regard 
to questions of law, and they shall have no other 
character than that of recommendations sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the parties in order 
to facilitate a friendly settlement of the controversy. 

ARTICLE XXIX. The Commission of Investi- 
gation and Conciliation shall transmit to each of 
the parties, as well as to the Pan American Union, 
certified copies of the minutes of its proceedings. 
These minutes shall not be published unless the 
parties so decide. 

ARTICLE XXX. Each member of the Commis- 
sion shall receive financial remuneration, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by agreement be- 
tween the parties. If the parties do not agree 
thereon, the Council of the Organization shall 
determine the remuneration. Each government 
shall pay its own expenses and an equal share of 
the common expenses of the Commission, includ- 
ing the aforementioned remunerations. 


; Chapter F Ou 


JupiciaL PROCEDURE 











ARTICLE XXXI. In conformity with Article 
36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice, the High Contracting 
Parties declare that they recognize, in relation to 
any other American State, the jurisdiction of the 
Court as compulsory ipso facto, without the neces- 
sity of any special agreement so long as the present 
Treaty is in force, in all disputes of a juridical 
nature that arise among them concerning: 


a) The interpretation of a treaty; 

b) Any question of international law; 

c) The existence of any fact which, if estab- 
lished, would constitute the breach of an inter- 
national obligation; 

d) The nature or extent of the reparation 
to be made for the breach of an international 
obligation. 

ARTICLE XXXII. When the conciliation pro- 
cedure previously established in the present Treaty 
or by agreement of the parties does not lead to a 
solution, and the said parties have uot agreed 
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upon an arbitral procedure, either of them shall 
be entitled to have recourse to the International 
Court of Justice in the manner prescribed in 
Article 40 of the Statute thereof. The Court shall 
have compulsory jurisdiction in accordance with 
Article 36, paragraph 1, of the said Statute. 

ARTICLE XXXIII. If the parties fail to agree 
as to whether the Court has jurisdiction over the 
controversy, the Court itself shall first decide that 
question. 

ARTICLE XXXIV. If the Court, for the reasons 
set forth in Articles V, VI and VII of this Treaty, 
declares itself to be without jurisdiction to hear 
the controversy, such controversy shall be declared 
ended. 

ARTICLE XXXV. If the Court for any other 
reason declares itself to be without jurisdiction to 
hear and adjudge the controversy, the High Con- 
tracting Parties obligate themselves to submit it to 
arbitration, in accordance with the provisions of 
Chapter Five of this Treaty. 

ARTICLE XXXVI. In the case of controversies 
submitted to the judicial procedure to which 
this Treaty refers, the decision shall devolve upon 
the full Court, or, if the parties so request, upon a 
special chamber in conformity with Article 26 of 
the Statute of the Court. The parties may 
agree, moreover, to have the controversy decided 
ex aequo et bono. 

ARTICLE XXXVII. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the Court shall be that established in 
the Statute thereof. 


Chapter Five 
PROCEDURE OF ARBITRATION 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Chapter Four of this Treaty, the High 
Contracting Parties may, if they so agree, submit 
to arbitration differences of any kind, whether 
juridical or not, that have arisen or may arise in 
the future between them. 

ARTICLE XXXIX. The Arbitral Tribunal to 
which a controversy is to be submitted shall, in 
the cases contemplated in Articles XXXV and 
XXXVIII of the present Treaty, be constituted 
in the following manner, unless there exists an 
agreement to the contrary. 

ArTicLE XL. (1) Within a period of two 
months after notification of the decision of the 
Court in the case provided for in Article XXXV, 
each party shall name one arbiter of recognized 
competence in questions of international law and 
of the highest integrity, and shall transmit the 
designation to the Council of the Organization. 
At the same time, each party shall present to the 


Council a list of ten jurists chosen from among 
those on the general panel of members of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration of The Hague 
who do not belong to its national group and who 
are willing to be members of the Arbitral Tribunal. 

(2) The Council of the Organization shall, 
within the month following the presentation 
of the lists, proceed to establish the Arbitral 
Tribunal in the following manner: 


a) If the lists presented by the parties con- 
tain three names in common, such persons, 
together with the two directly named by the 
parties, shall constitute the Arbitral Tribunal; 

b) In case these lists contain more than three 
names in common, the three arbiters needed to 
complete the Tribunal shall be selected by lot; 

c) In the circumstances envisaged in the 
two preceding clauses, the five arbiters 
designated shall choose one of their number as 
presiding officer; 

d) If the lists contain only two names in 
common, such candidates and the two arbiters 
directly selected by the parties shall by com- 
mon agreement choose the fifth arbiter, who 
shall preside over the Tribunal. The choice 
shall devolve upon a jurist on the aforesaid 
general panel of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration of The Hague who has not been 
included in the lists drawn up by the parties; 

e) If the lists contain only one name in 
common, that person shall be a member of the 
Tribunal, and another name shall be chosen 
by lot from among the eighteen jurists 
remaining on the above-mentioned lists. 
The presiding officer shall be elected in 
accordance with the procedure established in 
the preceding clause; 

f) If the lists contain no names in common, 
one arbiter shall be chosen by lot from each 
of the lists; and the fifth arbiter, who shall 
act as presiding officer, shall be chosen in 
the manner previously indicated; 

g) If the four arbiters cannot agree upon a 
fifth arbiter within one month after the Council 
of the Organization has notified them of their 
appointment, each of them shall separately 
arrange the list of jurists in the order of their 
preference and, after comparison of the lists 
so formed, the person who first obtains a 
majority vote shall be declared elected. 


ArTICLE XLI. The parties may by mutual 
agreement establish the Tribunal in the manner 
they deem most appropriate; they may even 
select a single arbiter, designating in such case a 
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chief of state, an eminent jurist, or any court of 
justice in which the parties have mutual 
confidence. 

ArticLteE XLII. When more than two states 
are involved in the same controversy, states 
defending the same interests shall be considered 
as a single party. If they have opposing interests 
they shall have the right to increase the number 
of arbiters so that all parties may have equal 
representation. The presiding officer shall be 
selected by the method established in Article XL. 

ArtTIcLE XLIII. The parties shall in each case 
draw up an agreement clearly defining the 
specific matter that is the subject of the contro- 
versy, the seat of the Tribunal, the rules of pro- 
cedure to be observed, the period within which 
the award is to be handed down, and such other 
conditions as they may agree upon among 
themselves. 

If an agreement cannot be reached within three 
months after the date of the installation of the 
Tribunal, an agreement shall be drawn up by the 
International Court of Justice through summary 
procedure, and shall be binding upon the parties. 

ArTICLE XLIV. The parties may be repre- 
sented before the Arbitral Tribunal by such 
persons as they may designate. 

ARTICLE XLV. If one of the parties fails to 
designate its arbiter and present its list of candi- 
dates within the period provided for in Article 
XL, the other party shall have the right to request 
the Council of the Organization to establish the 
Arbitral Tribunal. The Council shall imme- 
diately urge the delinquent party to fulfill its obli- 
gations within an additional period of fifteen days, 
after which time the Council itself shall establish 
the.Tribunal in the following manner: 


a) Itshall select a name by lot from the list 
presented by the petitioning party. 

b) It shall choose, by absolute majority 
vote, two jurists from the general panel of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration of The 
Hague who do not belong to the national 
group of any of the parties. 

c) The three persons so designated, to- 
gether with the one directly chosen by the 
petitioning party, shall select the fifth arbiter, 
who shall act as presiding officer, in the 
manner provided for in Article XL. 

d) Once the Tribunal is installed, the pro- 
cedure established in article XLIII shall be 
followed. 


ARTICLE XLVI. The award shall be accom- 
panied by a supporting opinion, shail be adopted 


by a majority vote, and shall be published after 
notification thereof has been given to the parties. 
The dissenting arbiter or arbiters shall have the 
right to state the grounds for their dissent. 

The award, once it is duly handed down and 
made known to the parties, shall settle the con- 
troversy definitively, shall not be subject to appeal, 
and shall be carried out immediately. 

ARTICLE XLVII. Any differences that arise in 
regard to the interpretation or execution of the 
award shall be submitted to the decision of the 
Arbitral Tribunal that rendered the award. 

ArticLE XLVIII. Within a year after notifi- 
cation thereof, the award shall be subject to 
review by the same Tribunal at the request of 
one of the parties, provided a previously existing 
fact unknown to the Tribunal and to the party re- 
questing the review is discovered, and provided 
the Tribunal is of the opinion that such fact 
might have a decisive influence on the award. 

ARTICLE XLIX. Every member of the Tribu- 
nal shall receive financial remuneration, the 
amount of which shall be fixed by agreement 
between the parties. If the parties do not agree 
on the amount, the Council of the Organization 
shall determine the remuneration. Each Govy- 
ernment shall pay its own expenses and an 
equal share of the common expenses of the 
Tribunal, including the aforementioned remu- 
nerations. 


Chapter Six 
FULFILLMENT OF DECISIONS 


ArticLeE L. If one of the High Contracting 
Parties should fail to carry out the obligations 
imposed upon it by a decision of the International 
Court of Justice or by an arbitral award, the other 
party or parties concerned shall, before resorting 
to the Security Council of the United Nations, 
propose a Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs to agree upon appropriate 
measures to ensure the fulfillment of the judicial 
decision or arbitral award. 


Chapter Seven 
ADVISORY OPINIONS 


ArticteE LI. The parties concerned in the 
solution of a controversy may, by agreement, 
petition the General Assembly or the Security 
Council of the United Nations to request advisory 
opinions of the International Court of Justice on 
any juridical question. 

The petition shall be made through the Council 
of the Organization of American States. 
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Chapter Eight 
FINAL PROVISIONS 


ArtTicLeE LII. The present Treaty shall be 
ratified by the High Contracting Parties in accord- 
ance with their constitutional procedures. The 
original instrument shall be deposited in the Pan 
American Union, which shall transmit an authen- 
tic certified copy to each Government for the 
purpose of ratification. The instruments of rati- 
fication shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Pan American Union, which shall notify the 
signatory governments of the deposit. Such 
notifications shall be considered as an exchange 
of ratifications. 

ArticLte LIII. This Treaty shall come into 
effect between the High Contracting Parties in 
the order in which they deposit their respective 
ratifications. 

ArticLeE LIV. Any American State which is 
not a signatory to the present Treaty, or which 
has made reservations thereto, may adhere to it, 
or may withdraw its reservations in whole or with 
part, by transmitting an official instrument to 
the Pan American Union, which shall notify 
the other High Contracting Parties in the manner 
herein established. 

ArticLE LV. Should any of the High Con- 
tracting Parties make reservations concerning 
the present Treaty, such reservations shall, with 
respect to the state that makes them, apply to 
all signatory states on the basis of reciprocity. 

ArticLe LVI. The present Treaty shall remain 
in force indefinitely, but may be denounced upon 
one year’s notice, at the end of which period it 
shall cease to be in force with respect to the state 
denouncing it, but shall continue in force for the 
remaining signatories. ‘The denunciation shail be 
addressed to the Pan American Union, which 
shall transmit it to the other Contracting Parties. 

The denunciation shall have no effect with 
respect to pending procedures initiated prior to 
the transmission of the particular notification. 

Articte LVII. The present Treaty shall be 
registered with the Secretariat of the United 
Nations through the Pan American Union. 

ArticLte LVIII. As this Treaty comes into 
effect through the successive ratifications of the 
High Contracting Parties, the following treaties, 
conventions and protocols shall cease to be in 
force with respect to such parties: 

Treaty to Avoid or Prevent Conflicts between 
the American States, of May 3, 1923; 

General Convention of Inter-American Concili- 
ation, of January 5, 1929; 


General Treaty of Inter-American Arbitration 
and Additional Protocol of Progressive Arbitra- 
tion, of January 5, 1929; 

Additional Protocol to the General Convention 
of Inter-American Conciliation, of December 26, 
1933; 

Anti-War Treaty of Non-Aggression and Con- 
ciliation, of October 10, 1933; 

Convention to Coordinate, Extend and Assure 
the Fulfillment of the Existing Treaties between 
the American States, of December 23, 1936; 

Inter-American Treaty on Good Offices and 
Mediation, of December 23, 1936; 

Treaty on the Prevention of Controversies, of 
December 23, 1936. 

ArticLe LIX. The provisions of the foregoing 
Article shall not apply to procedures already 
initiated or agreed upon in accordance with any 
of the above-mentioned international instruments. 

ArticLE LX. The present Treaty shall be 
called the “Pact or BocoTA.” 

In witness whereof, the undersigned Plenipo- 
tentiaries, having deposited their full powers, 
found to be in good and due form, sign the present 
Treaty, in the name of their respective Govern- 
ments, on the dates appearing below their 
signatures. 

Done at the City of Bogota, in four texts, in the 
Spanish, French, English, and Portuguese lan- 
guages respectively, on the thirtieth day of April, 
nineteen hundred forty-eight. 


RESERVATIONS 
Argentina 


“The Delegation of the Argentine Republic, on 
signing the American Treaty on Pacific Settlement 
(Pact of Bogota), makes reservations in regard to 
the following articles, to which it does not adhere: 


1) VII, concerning the protection of aliens; 

2) Chapter Four (Articles XXXI_ to 
XXXVII), Judicial Procedure; 

3) Chapter Five (Articles XXXVIII to 
XLIX), Procedure of Arbitration; 

4) Chapter Six (Article L), Fulfillment of 
Decisions. 


Arbitration and judicial procedure have, as 
institutions, the firm adherence of the Argentine 
Republic, but the Delegation cannot accept the 
form in which the procedures for their application 
have been regulated, since, in its opinion, they 
should have been established only for controver- 
sies arising in the future and not originating in or 
having any relation to causes, situations or facts 
existing before the signing of this instrument. The 
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compulsory execution of arbitral or judicial 
decisions and the limitation which prevents the 
states from judging for themselves in regard to 
matters that pertain to their domestic jurisdiction 
in accordance with Article V are contrary to 
Argentine tradition. ‘The protection of aliens, 
who in the Argentine Republic are protected by 
its Supreme Law to the same extent as the na- 
tionals, is also contrary to that tradition.” 


Bolivia 


“The Delegation of Bolivia makes a reservation 
with regard to Article VI, inasmuch as it con- 
siders that pacific procedures may also be applied 
to controversies arising from matters settled by 
arrangement between the Parties, when the said 
arrangement affects the vital interests of a state.” 


Ecuador 


‘““The Delegation of Ecuador, upon signing this 
Pact, makes an express reservation with regard to 
Article VI and also every provision that contra- 
dicts or is not in harmony with the principles pro- 
claimed by or the stipulations contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations, the Charter of the 
Organization of American States, or the Constitu- 
tion of the Republic of Ecuador.” 


United States of America 


**1. The United States does not undertake as the 
complainant State to submit to the International 
Court of Justice any controversy which is not con- 
sidered to be properly within the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

2. The submission on the part of the United 
States of any controversy to arbitration, as dis- 
tinguished from judicial settlement, shall be 
dependent upon the conclusion of a special agree- 
ment between the parties to the case. 

3. The acceptance by the United States of the 
jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice 
as compulsory zpso facto and without special agree- 
ment, as provided in this Treaty, is limited by any 
jurisdictional or other limitations contained in any 
Declaration deposited by the United States under 
Article 36, paragraph 4, of the Statute of the 
Court, and in force at the time of the submission 
of any case. 

4. The Government of the United States can- 
not accept Article VII relating to diplomatic 
protection and the exhaustion of remedies. For 
its part, the Government of the United States 
maintains the rules of diplomatic protection, in- 
cluding the rule of exhaustion of local remedies 
by aliens, as provided by international law.” 


Paraguay 


“The Delegation of Paraguay makes the fol- 
lowing reservation: 

Paraguay stipulates the prior agreement of the 
parties as a prerequisite to the arbitration pro- 
cedure established in this Treaty for every ques- 
tion of a non-juridical nature affecting national 
sovereignty and not specifically agreed upon in 
treaties now in force.” 


Peru 


“The Delegation of Peru makes the following 
reservations: 

1. Reservation with regard to the second part 
of Article V, because it considers that domestic 
jurisdiction should be defined by the state itself. 

2. Reservation with regard to Article XX XIII 
and the pertinent part of Article XXXIV, inas- 
much as it considers that the exceptions of res 
adjudicata, resolved by settlement between the 
parties or governed by agreements and treaties 
in force, determine, in virtue of their objective 
and peremptory nature, the exclusion of these 
cases from the application of every procedure. 

3. Reservation with regard to Article XXXV, 
in the sense that, before arbitration is resorted to, 
there may be, at the request of one of the parties, 
a meeting of the Organ of Consultation, as estab- 
lished in the Charter of the Organization of 
American States. 

4. Reservation with regard to Article XLV, 
because it believes that arbitration set up without 
the participation of one of the parties is in contra- 
diction with its constitutional provisions.” 
Nicaragua 

“The Nicaraguan Delegation, on giving its 
approval to the American Treaty on Pacific Settle- 
ment (Pact of Bogota) wishes to record expressly 
that no provisions contained in the said Treaty 
may prejudice any position assumed by the 
Government of Nicaragua with respect to arbi- 
tral decisions the validity of which has been at- 
tacked on the basis of the principles of Inter- 
national Law, which clearly permit arbitral 
decisions to be attacked when they are adjudged 
to be null or invalidated. Consequently, the 
signature of the Nicaraguan Delegation to the 
Treaty in question cannot be alleged as an accept- 
ance of any arbitral decisions that Nicaragua has 
attacked and the validity of which is not certain. 

Hence the Nicaraguan Delegation reiterates 
the statement made on the 28th of the current 
month on approving the text of the above- 
mentioned Treaty in Committee III.” 


Juan Natalicio Gonzalez 


President of Paraguay 


On February 15, 1948, the writer and 
economist Juan Natalicio Gonzalez was 
elected to a five-year term as President of 
Paraguay. At present Finance Minister, 
he will be inaugurated on August 15. 

Juan Natalicio Gonzalez was born at 
Villarrica, in central Paraguay, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1897, the son of Don Pablo 
Gonzalez and Dona Benita Paredes. 
After primary and secondary schooling in 
his native city, he moved in 1914 to 
Asuncién, where he continued his educa- 
tion and became a journalist. His entry 
into politics was made two years later, 
when he began to be active in the Colorado 
Party. He at once became editor of the 
General Caballero, a daily named for the 
founder of the party. Later he rose to 
editor-in-chief of the official party organ, 
Patria. His emergence as an essayist of 
note also dates from this period, when he 
was associated with a group of young 
writers who later became prominent in 
Paraguayan letters. His first published 
collection was Solano Lépez_y Otros Ensayos, 
the title work being a study, which had first 
appeared in the General Caballero, of the 
leader of the disastrous War of the Triple 
Alliance. 

His career as a journalist took Sefor 
Gonzalez to Buenos Aires in 1920, and 
for six years he was editor-in-chief of a 
publishing firm in the Argentine capital. 
In this capacity he traveled to Brazil and 
France. Returning to Paraguay in 1926, 
he was elected deputy to the national 
Congress. On his return from a second 
trip to Paris in 1929, he became co-editor 
of La Unién. Exiled for his political ac- 
tivities in 1931, he lived abroad for 14 
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years, until President Higinio Morinigo 
recalled him in 1945 and appointed him 
Minister to Uruguay. Sefor Gonzalez’ 
long study of the background, develop- 
ment, and future of Paraguayan economics 
led to his appointment as Finante Minister 
the following year. 

J. Natalicio GonzAlez is one of the best- 
known writers of modern Paraguay, and 
his books are much admired in the Plata 
countries and in Brazil. Among his works 
are Proceso y Formacién de la Cultura Para- 
guaya, the country’s first critical work of 
its kind; El Paraguay Eterno, an exposition 
of his political philosophy; and El Para- 
guayo y la Lucha por su Expresién. He has 
also written poetry. 


Silvio Villegas 


Ambassador, Representative of Colombia on the Council 


of the Organization of American States 


Dr. Silvio Villegas, an eminent Colom- 
bian statesman, journalist, writer, and 
jurist, arrived in Washington early in June 
to assume his duties as his country’s 
Representative, with ambassadorial rank, 
on the Council of the Organization of 
American States. Just prior to this ap- 
pointment, Dr. Villegas had been a mem- 
ber of the Colombian delegation to the 
Ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States in Bogota. He has represented 
his country abroad on two previous occa- 
sions: once at the United Nations Con- 
ference in San Francisco in 1945, and again 
at the inauguration of the President of 
Brazil in 1946. 

Early in his public life, Dr. Villegas 
served on the Municipal Council of Mani- 
zales and as a deputy in the Assembly of 
Caldas. In addition, he has been elected 
seven times to the Colombian House of 
Representatives and is currently a member 
of the Senate. 

Born in Manizales on March 19, 1902, 
Dr. Villegas did his undergraduate work 
at the Instituto Universitario de Caldas, 
where he later taught Spanish grammar 
and world history. In 1924 he received 
his doctorate in law and political science 
’ from the National University of Colombia, 
and subsequently served on the faculty as 
professor of international American law. 

Dr. Villegas’ long career as a journalist 
started in 1924, when he became editor of 
a Manizales newspaper, La Patria. He 
held this post until 1928, resigning to be- 


come editor of El Debate of Bogota. In 
1935 he resumed editorship of La Patria 
for a period of eight years, and between 
1943 and 1945 directed another Bogota 
newspaper, El Nuevo Tiempo. 

As an author, the new Colombian 
representative has distinguished himself 
with important contributions to a number 
of well-known political publications, as 
well as to several literary magazines. His 
published books include three groups of 
literary essays, Ejercicios Espirituales, 1928; 
La Imitacién de Goethe, 1943; La Cancion del 
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Caminante, 1943; and two political treatises, 
De Ginebra a Rio de Janeiro (concerning the 
territorial dispute between Colombia and 
Peru), published in 1935; and No Hay 
Enemigos ala Derecha, a political work which 


appeared in 1938. In the economic field, 
Dr. Villegas has published El Imperialismo 
Econ6émico, containing an address delivered 
in the Colombian House of Representatives 
in 1932. 


The Development of Social Security 


in Mexico 


A PARAGRAPH in Article 123 of the 1917 
Constitution of Mexico states that ‘“‘pas- 
sage of a Social Security Law is considered 
to be in the public interest’—a mild 
legal phrase that expresses the recognition 
by the post-Revolutionary government of 
a responsibility to provide insurance for 
the people against the hazards to which 
modern life exposes them ‘The need for 
social insurance was especially noted after 
1910, when the country’s belated indus- 
trialization began to gather momentum. 

Many plans for social-security legislation 
were formulated in the next two decades, 
but it was not until December 1942 that 
a law was passed establishing the Mexican 
Social Security Institute, which began its 
work in the Federal District the following 
year. ‘This broad-based law extends, on a 
compulsory basis, financial and medical 
protection of many kinds to employees and 
apprentices of private, government-owned, 
cooperative, and labor-owned industrial, 
commercial, or professional enterprises, 
and provides for the eventual inclusion of 
home workers, farm labor, domestics, 
family-employed workers, temporary and 
seasonal workers, and those employed 
directly by the government. At present 
it is possible for these groups to join volun- 
tarily, and it is also possible for employers 


and employees to form an agreement with 
the Institute to receive, upon payment of a 
higher premium, greater benefits than the 
legal minimum. Wives or husbands and 
children under 16 are also covered by the 
workers’ insurance. Premiums are paid 
one-half by the employer and one-fourth 
each by employee and state; management, 
labor, and government are represented 
equally at the General Assembly of the 
Institute. It is important to observe that 
benefits—granted for occupational dis- 
eases and on-the-job accidents, general 
illness, maternity, permanent or temporary 
disability, and old-age and life insurance— 
mean not only financial aid but also 
attention at one of the Institute’s hospitals, 
clinics, laboratories, or pharmacies, or 
visits to the home by a doctor or nurse. 

In July 1943 Social Security was ready 
to begin enrollment in the Federal Dis- 
trict. By the end of that year more than 
185,000 workers, representing 20,300 em- 
ployers, were registered. This figure has 
risen steadily, both within the Federal 
District and in the Regional Bureaus 
which were later opened. In December 
1947 about 365,000 workers were covered, 
a little less than two-thirds in Mexico City 
and the rest in Puebla, Monterrey, Guada- 
lajara, and Orizaba. To these figures 
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CASUALTY HOSPITAL 


At first the social-security administration struggled with inadequate facilities, but since the war hospitals 
like this one have been built. Almost 265,000 Federal District subscribers benefit by such construction. 


must be added beneficiaries—wives and 
dependent children—who more than 
double the number of persons receiving 
social-security protection. 

A serious difficulty faced by the Social 
Security Institute was lack of facilities. 
The nature of the work it had undertaken 
required that there be clinics conveniently 
located in all workers’ neighborhoods, 
enough pharmacies and laboratories to 
provide the analyses and necessary med- 
icines which would ordinarily be beyond 
the reach of working people, and hospitals 
for all who needed them. However, in 
1943 it was impossible to build because 
of war shortages. The Institute was 
obliged to sign contracts with 170 private 
clinics and drug firms, although it found 
this arrangement to be costly, awkward, 
and inadequate. More recently, great 
strides have been made in the direction 
of sufficient facilities; by December 1946 


only one clinic, a sanatorium, and two 
manufacturing laboratories were under 
contract in the Federal District, while the 
Institute’s own facilities had risen to 20 
clinics, 6 general hospitals, 2 maternity 
hospitals, and 116 laboratories, and an 
effort was being made to install a dispen- 
sary in each clinic. Construction in 1947 
and the first half of 1948 reached a new 
high (see Butietin, April 1948, p. 235). 
One of the most pressing needs is for 
maternity and pediatric centers, since the 
Institute realizes that the success of its 
future endeavors depends upon giving 
Mexican children a good start. Despite 
limited facilities, in the three years 1944— 
46 more than 10,000 children were born 
under the aegis of Social Security, and 
hospital-entry figures show that in 1946, 
38 percent—the largest single group of 
patients—were maternity cases, and an- 
other 6 percent were sufferers from child- 
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MATERNITY HOSPITAL NO. 1 


Proper care for mothers is one of the major aims of the Mexican Social Security Institute, and in this 
modern, recently opened hospital it is assured. 


hood diseases. Great emphasis is also 
placed on dental care, in recognition of 
the fact that many ailments may be traced 
to the teeth. 

The principal industrial centers of Mex- 
ico now have Regional Social Security Bu- 
reaus, similar in organization to the parent 
Institute. As soon as the success of the 
Mexico City project was assured (by the 
end of 1944 about 215,000 workers were 
members), plans were made to extend the 
benefits to other urban areas. The first 
Regional Bureau was established in March 
1945 at Puebla, with 23,000 workers join- 
ing during that year. In August of the 
same year, a Bureau was set up in Mon- 
terrey, the great manufacturing city of the 
north, and 32,000 workers became affii- 
ated in 1945. The following year, in 


April, a third was established in Guadala- 
jara, bringing 22,000 workers of central 
Jalisco under Social Security; and the 
newest was opened at Orizaba in 1947. 
The Puebla Bureau has been particularly 
active, and was able in 1946 to extend its 
services to nearby communities. ‘These 
Regional Bureaus, naturally, have not 
reached the stage of development of the 
Institute in Mexico City, but together 
they account for more than a third of the 
membership and almost as high a percent- 
age of services rendered. In April a Pres- 
idential decree brought the thousands of 
workers in the new industrial region of 
Tlalnepantla and surrounding villages, in 
the State of Mexico, under compulsory 
social security. Surveys are now being 
made of other key areas, in preparation for 
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the establishment of Bureaus in such cities 
as Mérida, San Luis Potosi, and Oaxaca. 

The staff of 23 that in January 1943 
began preliminary studies for a social- 
security administration grew in three years 
to almost 5,000 to keep pace with the 
mushrooming activities of the Institute. 
About half of the personnel were doctors, 
dentists, nurses, pharmacists, and techni- 
cians in the medical services; and the rest 
were medical directors, economists and 
statisticians, architects, clerical help and 
maintenance workers on the administra- 
tive staff. In one year—1947—medical 
services provided (visits, auxiliary treat- 
ment and diagnostic services, home visits, 
and hospitalization) rose by almost 40 per- 
cent. Concretely, the figure for that year 
means that every day 12,813 people con- 
sulted social-security doctors; 13,849 came 





for treatment to social-security clinics; 915 
laboratory orders were filled; 984 home 
visits were made; and 24 babies were born. 

The original law, as published in the 
Diario Oficial of January 19, 1943, grouped 
workers in nine wage categories, ranging 
from one peso to 12 pesos or over daily. 
Insurance against occupational diseases 
and accidents was paid for wholly by the 
employer, at rates determined by the In- 
stitute on the basis of degree of risk. In 
each of the other two categories of insur- 
ance—general illness or maternity and in- 
validism, old age, or death—the gradu- 
ated rates ran from .08 to 1.37 pesos 
weekly for the worker and double that 
amount for the employer. However, on 


December 31, 1947, a decree was published 
raising the wage classifications to from 2 
to 22 pesos a day and the rates to from .17 
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TACUBA CLINIC 


Neighborhood clinics of this type are springing up all over Mexico City as the Institute’s building program 
shifts into high. Seven are now under construction. 
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to 2.77 pesos per week for the employee. 
This action stems from the fact that wages 
had generally risen in the intervening five 
years, with no provision under the law for 
higher-paid workers to contribute a pro- 
portional share; Institute costs had also 
risen. Financial benefits received depend 
partly on the rate paid by the insured and 
partly on the length of time he has be- 
longed to Social Security, but everyone 
receives equal medical protection. It may 
be of interest to note that, statistically 
speaking, the typical social-security sub- 
scriber in 1946 was unmarried, in the 
middle twenties, living in the capital, em- 
ployed in a small shop at work involving 
a fairly high risk, and earning about 5 
pesos a day. 

Besides these direct medical services, 
which naturally appeal most successfully 
to the public interest, the Institute furthers 


in other ways the cause of health and well- 
being. Through a Division of Industrial 
Diseases, created in 1946 at one of the 
hospitals; the Technical Commission on 
Occupational Risks; studies of rehabilita- 
tion possibilities for disabled workers; 
a health and safety education campaign 
carried out by movies, radio programs, 
and distribution of printed information 
among subscribers; increasing attention to 
research; and participation in the public- 
health programs of the cities in which it is 
located, the Social Security Institute is 
playing a more and more important role 
in Mexican life. It is active in the literacy 
campaign, too. ‘The next step, in the 
opinion of its staff, its Director General, 
Senor Antonio Diaz Lombardo, and 
President Aleman, must be to spread its 
benefits throughout the territory of Mexico 
and to the groups that now are excluded. 


Le Gouvernement Haitien 


et PExpérience de Belladére 


MARCEL HOMET 


Je Reviens de Belladére. Ce fut un 
voyage a la fois intéressant et surtout 
instructif. J’ai noté, en particulier, que 
Pidée qui a présidé a la construction de la 
cité moderne est certainement celle d’un 
sociologue parfaitement averti des besoins 


Le Professeur Marcel Homet, savant frangais, membre 
de la Société d’Ethnographie de Paris, de la Mission 
Anthropologique Frangaise, auteur d’ouvrages remar- 
quables tels: Congo, Terre de Souffrance; Afrique du 
Nord, Terre d’Attente; Méditerranée, Mer Impériale; 
Syrie, Terre Irredente; et Afrique Notre, Terre 
Inquiéte, s'est consacré a étude des civilisations et des 
humanismes, témoin Humanisme Musulman et Huma- 
nisme Chrétien. 

M. Homet entreprend un voyage d’études dans toute 
P Amérique du Sud. Haiti représente sa premiere étape. 


réels du peuple haitien. On sent que 
inspiration premiere, celle qui a déclenché 
tout le mouvement, s’est appuyée sur le 
vieux proverbe qui dit que “Rien ne vaut 
qui ne soit confirmé par le temps.” Or 
Belladére est un juste compromis entre 
un passé qui doit étre a jamais enterré et 
un futur concret, générateur des choses 
exactes, chacune d’elles inscrite a son 
heure dans la vie humaine. 


Le Professeur Homet, avec beaucoup ad’ objectivité, rend 
un hommage aux efforts du Président Dumarsais Estimé 
en faveur de l’amélioration des conditions de vie des 
masses paysannes. Le Président Estimé procede a 
Vérection dune série de villes a Vintérieur du pays et sur 
ses frontiéres. Belladére est la premiére expérience. 
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NOUMWEL MES CINE VOUL 
VRIERE DE BELLADERE ’ 








.C’est dire que le souci primordial a 
été celui de Phomme qui en définitive 
est toujours victorieux de tous les systémes 

-méme lorsquw’il en est parfois la doulou- 
reuse victime. 

On aurait pu, en “pensant Belladére,” 
évoquer telles de ces civilisations modernes 
qui permettent de tout obtenir en appuyant 
sur un bouton. C’eut été a mon sens 
terriblement nocif, car cette sorte de 
civilisation, en supprimant l’effort, détruit 
la réflexion, ce qui améne |’amenuisement 
rapide de la volonté et la dégradation de 
Pintelligence. 

Je dois dire que je craignais qu’en haut 
lieu on eut sacrifié 4 ce Moloch des temps 
modernes. Combien en effet, édifiée dans 
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Courtoisie de l’Ambassade d’Haiti 


PREFECTURE 


La technique haitienne au 
style sobre se révele une fois 
de plus dans cet édifice décent 
et confortable destiné a loger la 
préfecture de Belladére. 





ces conditions, la ville eut juré avec ces 
petites églises baties sous la feuillée et 
desquelles, en cette belle matinée de 
dimanche, je voyais sortir des foules 
vétues de bleu et de blanc, symbole de la 
simplicité et de la gaieté. 

Combien elle eut juré, également, avec 
ces tombes qui me faisaient penser au 
Kraak des Chevaliers de Syrie dont, sans 
doute, elles n’ont avec la fameuse forteresse 
chrétienne qu’une parenté de formes. 

Un autre écueil était 4 craindre: Que 
Pont ett sacrifié par contre au désir de 
faire vite pour ‘‘épater” le touriste. Or, de 
toutes ces craintes rien n’était; on n’a pas 
été trop vite, car les maisons ont été 
vraiment baties pour des hommes et non 
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pour des automates. Et l’on n’a pas fait 
trop peu, car on a vu large, juste et solide 
pour un avenir qui peut se concevoir sur 
une durée de cent ans. 

Donc, on a réalisé par avance cette par- 
faite adaptation d’un humanisme désuet 
A un humanisme moderne certes, mais dans 
un cadre parfait d’équilibre et de gout. 

Si je pouvais me permettre une com- 
paraison, je dirais qu’on a fait du con- 
fortable au lieu du luxueux: du réel, au 
lieu de l’imaginatif et que, si cet effort peut 
étre suivi durant une génération, ce pays, 
démarrant exactement comme il le doit 
devra, avec des hommes vrais—et non des 
automates—et sa richesse interne, faire 
figure, dans un monde qui, malheureuse- 
ment, semble avoir perdu le sens de I’hu- 
manité. 

Aprés ces réflexions, pourquoi décrire 
Belladére? C’est une ville qui sort de terre 
dans un paysage merveilleux de montagne 
et de fraicheur. Pays de Cocagne, ou l’on 
peut cultiver 4 cdté les unes des autres des 
cerises et des bananes, des fraises et des 
ananas. 


Son eau, dont le Préfet, M. Biamby, est 
justement fier, a été captée a 1,100 métres 
d’altitude, ce qui lui assure une pression 
extraordinaire et la fait jaillir en trombe 
des robinets de la ville, car déja toutes 
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les nouvelles maisons ont l’eau courante. 

. . . Comme elles auront [électricité 
dans quelques mois, grace a un petit bar- 
rage que l’on est en train d’installer. 

Une chose qui m/’a_particuliérement 
frappé, c’est le souci du peuple, de Phomme 
(je reviens toujours sur cette question) 
qui a été au premier rang dans ce travail. 
On le voit a la construction d’un bel 
Hotel de Ville, symbole des gens appelés 
a se diriger eux-mémes, donc en route pour 
une évolution et une perfection ration- 
nelles. L’école comme lhépital feraient 
envie 4 nombre de petites villes frangaises 
que je connais. Sites bien aérés, salles 
de cours, salles d’opération, rien n’a été 
oublié et le tout établi avec la logique la 
plus moderne. 

De nombreuses maisons _particuliéres 
sont déja terminées. Quant a hotel du 
Préfet, il est aussi remarquable par le 
gout qui a présidé a sa construction que 
par son acajou verni . et massif. 

Déja aussi, des maisons ouvriéres sont 
occupées. Eau courante, électricité et 
“tout a légout” naturellement. 

Quant aux places et aux rues si elles ne 
sont pas terminées, leurs caniveaux sont 
placés. 

En fait, c’est une question de quelques 
mois pour l’inauguration. 


ECOLE DE FILLES 


Cette maison moderne, ample- 

ment aérée, prend rang dans 

la lignée des centaines de 

maisons d’éducation haitiennes 

par lesquelles s’affirment le 

plan de redressement national 
en voie de réalisation. 
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Une chose pouvait cependant arréter 
cet essor. Comme partout la question 
dargent. Mais la, il y eut un miracle. 
La méme pensée qui avait présidé a la 
construction, avait songé a obtenir des 
fonds sans que cela pesat sur le budget. 
Le plus curieux c’est que cette idée vraie- 
ment anti-administrative ait réussi. 

Cela fut, pourtant, grace a divers con- 
cours dont celui d’un mécéne. Cette 
race se perd, hélas! M. Oswald Brandt, 
le grand industriel qui, en deux fois a 
adress¢ a M. Estimé, Président de la Ré- 


publique, la somme de or 10,000. On ne 
peut que louer un geste aussi généreux 
dont M. Biamby, le Préfet de Belladére, 
disait qu’il allait étre complété par une 
féte donnée dans quelques mois sur le 
territoire de la ville nouvelle et qui don- 
nerait le reste des quelques cent mille 
dollars nécessités pour le travail d’ensemble. 

Que peut-on dire pour conclure? Sim- 
plement qu’il est a souhaiter que Bella- 
dére ne reste pas un symbole et que l’on 
puisse dans peu de temps entreprende 


x 


d’autres villes construites 4 son exemple. 


The Third Inter-American Congress 


of Municipal History 


ROSCOE R. HILL 


Tue Third Inter-American Congress of 
Municipal History was held in San Juan 
de Puerto Rico on April 14-17, 1948. 
This congress was called with the idea that 
it should “have as a basis continental 
understanding and good relations, through 
intimate knowledge of our America.” ‘The 
regulations provided that the delegations 
should comprise representatives of munic- 
ipalities, organizations for municipal or 
historical studies, and universities; pro- 
fessors of history, city planning, architec- 
ture, and municipal or administrative 
science; instructors in schools of architec- 
ture and engineering; and members of 
academies of art, history, and _ social 
science; as well as the members of the 
organizing committee. ‘Thus it is noted 
that while the name of the congress indi- 
cated it to be one of history, its scope was 
really much more extensive. 


The first of these Inter-American Con- 
gresses of Municipal History was cele- 
brated in Habana in 1942. Instrumental 
in its organization was the Pan American 
Columbist Society, which operates under 
the active direction of Dr. Julian Martinez 
Castells and his associates. The second 
Congress took place at New Orleans in 
1947. Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison 
presided over the sessions at that time, 
when much interesting discussion took 
place and numerous important resolutions 
were adopted. The active work of the 
promotion of these congresses is carried on 
by the Inter-American Institute of Munic- 
ipal History, with headquarters in Ha- 
bana, which acts as a general secretariat. 

As a result of the invitations, delegates 
were present at San Juan from nineteen 
of the Pan American countries or their 
subdivisions. The largest delegations were 
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from Puerto Rico, Cuba, Argentina, and 
the continental United States. 

At the opening plenary session, which 
was held on April 14, Pan American Day, 
in the Assembly Hall of the San Juan 
City Council, the addresses of welcome 
were given by the City Manager, Sra. 
Felisa Rincén de Gautier, the Governor 
of Puerto Rico, the Honorable Jesus T. 
Pifero, and the Commandant of the 
American Forces, Major General Ray E. 
Porter. Thereupon the Congress was 
organized under the presidency of Sra. 
de Gautier, with Dr. Sebastian Gonzalez, 
of the University of Puerto Rico, and Sr. 
Francisco M. Zeno, historian of the 
Capital, as vice-presidents. Also vice- 
presidents were named for each of the 
delegations represented in the Congress.* 

The agenda for the Congress provided 
for the consideration of seven subjects 
connected with municipal life and activity. 
These were: (1) Aboriginal culture of the 
West Indies and its relations with the 
culture of the continent; (2) political and 
cultural history of the American munic- 
ipality; (3) local institutions of the colo- 
nial period; (4) history of colonial art 
and architecture; (5) comparative Amer- 
ican municipal legislation; (6) city plan- 
ning and social service; and (7) intermu- 
nicipality, a study of the intensification of 
cultural relations among the cities. In 
conformity with this outline, committees 
were formed with a chairman, secretary 
and reporter for each of the topics in- 

1These were: Argentina, Roberto TTamagno; 
Bolivia, Alberto Laguna; Brazil, Sylvio Piza 
Pedroza; Chile, Filipo de Hostos; Colombia, 
Manuel Pales, hijo; Cuba, Emilio Roig de Leuch- 
senring; Dominican Republic, H. Cruz Ayala; 
El Salvador, Atilio Peccorini; United States, 
Roscoe R. Hill; Guatemala, Joaquin Pardo; 
Haiti, Jean Price-Mars; |Honduras, Maria Tri- 
nidad del Cid; Mexico, Jestis Castillo Lopez; 
Nicaragua, Constantino Garcia; Panama, Pedro 
Barsallo; Paraguay, Victor Manuel Jara; Peru, 
Antonio Franco Guerra; Uruguay, Manuel 


Gomez Lopez; and Venezuela, Alfredo Gonzalez 
Navas. 


dicated. ‘To these, the numerous studies 
and propositions were referred for consid- 
eration and report. The delegates partic- 
ipated in the work and meetings of the 
several committees in accordance with 
their individual preference. 

Ata plenary session held after a luncheon 
given by the Legislature of Puerto Rico 
at El Yunque, a delightful mountain re- 
sort, the reports of the various committees 
were presented. Extended discussions took 
place and some slight modifications were 
introduced before the reports were adopted. 

On the basis of the recommendations and 
suggestions of the committees, a long series 
of resolutions covering a wide range of 
matters was adopted at another plenary 
session. ‘Those dealing most directly with 
the field of history proper made recommen- 
dations on the following subjects: Studies 
on the archeology and primitive culture of 
the Antilles; study of the municipal regime 
of Puerto Rico; detailed investigation with 
reference to the first university established 
in the Western Hemisphere; creation of 
seminars in history, art, and architecture; 
appointment of municipal historians; publi- 
cation of historical and geographical mono- 
graphs by municipalities; granting of 
awards for the best works on history, art, 
and philosophy; and the organization of 
municipal archives and the preservation 
and utilization of the archivalia. 

In connection with city planning, the 
resolutions dealt with: Creation of munici- 
pal planning boards; establishment of city 
offices of information; creation of an Inter- 
American Institute of City Planning; 
interchange of city employees; preserva- 
tion of historic street names and systematic 
naming in new additions; establishment of 
legal counsel for the poor and of schools for 
social service; and supervision of theaters, 
motion-picture houses, books, and publica- 
tions so as to avoid immorality and anti- 
patriotism. 
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CLOSING SESSION OF THE CONGRESS 


Presiding over the Third Inter-American Congress of Municipal History was Senora Felisa Rincon de 
Gautier, City Manager of San Juan, who appears in the center of the picture. To her right is Senor 
Francisco M. Zeno, Puerto Rican historian, and to her left, Dr. Sebastian Gonzalez Garcia, professor 
of history at the University of Puerto Rico, vice-presidents of the Congress. Also appearing in the photo- 
graph are the other vice-presidents representing the delegations and various conference officials. 


For the better development of inter- 
municipal relations there were recommen- 
dations regarding: The establishment of 
special offices for coordinating these rela- 
tions, which should deal with the exchange 
of publications, musical phonograph rec- 
ords, and other materials bearing on 
municipal history and activities. Particu- 
larly it was suggested that the municipali- 
ties publish a bulletin of a scientific charac- 
ter as well as historico-municipal guides of 
the principal cities of the hemisphere. 

With respect to education there were 
suggestions for: Campaigns against illit- 
eracy; interchange of professors and stu- 
dents between the republics of the Hemis- 
phere; and the creation in universities of 
offices of intellectual cooperation. <A spe- 
cial resolution of importance was one pro- 
viding for the assembling of materials for a 
study of comparative municipal law; 
another dealt with the use of microphotog- 
raphy in connection with record keeping 


in the municipalities. A number of sug- 
gestions with respect to the conduct of 
future congresses were also included. 
There were motions paying tribute to: 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe, late director of the Pan 
American Union; Dr. Ruy de Lugo Vina, 
initiator of the Inter-American Congress of 
Municipalities; Dr. Federico Henriquez y 
Carvajal, illustrious Dominican author; 
Mr. Robert H. Todd, former mayor of San 
Juan for twenty years; Dr. Rafael W. 
Ramirez de Arellano, professor of history 
in the University of Puerto Rico; the citi- 
zens of San Juan; and the Pan American 
Columbist Society and its directors. Fi- 
nally there were the votes of thanks to 
Puerto Rico and the officials who accorded 
such an attentive reception to the delegates. 
By a unanimous decision of the delegates 
the city of Buenos Aires was designated as 
the seat of the Fourth Inter-American 
Congress of Municipal History, to be held 
in 1949. Dr. Carlos Emilio Becker, of the 
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University of Buenos Aires, thanked the 
delegates on behalf of Buenos Aires and 
graciously accepted the task of preparing 
for the next meeting. In this work the 
local organizing committee will be assisted 
by the Pan American Columbist Society 
and the Inter-American Institute of Munic- 
ipal History. It was also recommended 
that at the next Congress the city of 
Cardenas in Cuba should be designated 
for the 1950 meeting, in order that it may 
participate in the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the Cuban flag, which was flown 
for the first time in that city by Narciso 
Lopez. 

The city of San Juan was a marvelous 
host. The reception accorded by officials 
and citizens was such as to leave a lasting 
and most pleasing impression of their 
hospitality. Outstanding events during 
the course of the Congress were the recep- 
tions by the City Manager, at the Condado 
Hotel; by the Governor and Mrs. Pinero, 
at La Fortaleza; and by Major General 
and Mrs. Porter, at the Casa Blanca. 
One morning was given over to a tour of 
the historic spots of San Juan, with learned 
and interesting explanations by Professor 
Ramirez. An exposition entitled San JFuan 
across the centuries, consisting of items relat- 
ing to its history, was arranged in the 
ancient Sala Capitular of the Ayunta- 
miento, and at its opening there were 
brief discourses by Dr. Roscoe R. Hill, of 
Washington, Dr. Roussan Camille, of 
Port-au-Prince, and Professor Rafael Rami- 
rez, who had organized the materials. 
The Board of Planning, Urbanization, 
and Zoning of Puerto Rico presented a 
most interesting exposition with reference 


to its work, which was opened by Dr. 
Rafael Pic6d, the director, with a brief 
response by Senor Mario J. Buschiazzo, 
of Buenos Aires. There were also an 
exposition of the municipality of Ponce 
and one presented by a historian of the 
United States Armed Forces, Lieutenant 
Edward H. Ross. In the cathedral square 
there was planted a Tree of Friendship, 
over the roots of which delegates placed 
soil from their countries. 

At the final plenary session on April 17, 
there were brief speeches by delegates 
from a number of the countries. Mr. 
Francisco M. Zeno made the closing 
address in the name of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico and of the City Manager of 
San Juan. 

The final function was a farewell lunch- 
eon on April 18 at the attractive Hotel 
Jagiieyes, in the mountains near San Juan. 
This luncheon was given in honor of the 
delegates by the Organizing Committee of 
the Congress under the leadership of the 
City Manager, Sra. de Gautier. The ad- 
dress of the occasion was by Dr. Vicente 
Géigel Polanco, the majority leader of the 
Puerto Rican Senate. 

The formal work of the conference was 
important, but in addition an outstanding 
feature was the opportunity afforded to 
the delegates to develop their acquaintance 
with representative citizens of the other 
Pan American countries who are interested 
in municipal history and local affairs. 
Thus it can truly be said that the Third 
Inter-American Congress of Municipal 
History was a distinct contribution to 
fuller and more complete inter-American 
friendships. 


af Se 


Bahia and Its 
Museum 


JOSE VALLADARES 


Director 


In 1949 Bahia, capital of the Brazilian 
State of the same name, will celebrate its 
fourth centennial. 


Besides being among the oldest cities in 
Latin America, Bahia has one of the most 
interesting histories of any town in the New 
World. The Italian Americus Vespucius 
visited it at the beginning of the 16th 
century; French and Portuguese mer- 
chants and navigators established depots 
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there for brazilwood, much used in dye- 
ing; in 1534 Bahia was the seat of one of 
the twelve hereditary captaincies into 
which the country was divided; and finally, 
fifteen years later, Jodo III of Portugal 
made it the seat of government of his vast 
dominions in America, thus opening a 
period of political leadership that was 
destined to last almost two hundred years, 
until 1763, when the capital was trans- 
ferred to Rio de Janeiro. Several Jesuit 
fathers accompanied the first governor- 
general, Tomé de Souza; so did a great 
wave of civilian officials, soldiers, artisans, 
and exiles who set about building the 
intellectual, material, military, and ad- 
ministrative life of the new city in accord- 
ance with the most detailed instructions 


Voltaire Fraga photograph 


ALLEGORY TO LYCURGUS, PICTURE IN PORTUGUESE TILES (1733) 
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CHEST OF DRAWERS AND ORATORY IN DOM JOAO V STYLE 


Jacaranda with inlays of light wood; interior gilded and painted. Crucifix of jacaranda and silver with 
silver flowers. (About 1800.) 
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brought from the mother country. Later 
came the Carmelite, Benedictine, and 
Franciscan friars and more immigrants 
of all types, inspired by the hope of an 
easy fortune or of a life less troubled by 
religious and social persecution. 

Because of the city’s political importance 
and its prosperity, the richest churches 
and convents in Brazil, the most spacious 
and beautiful city mansions and country 
homes, and the strongest fortresses were 
built in Bahia. At the time when Stuy- 
vesant was struggling with the English 
over the possession of New York, Bahia 
(whose real but little-used name is Sal- 
vador) was already an important city. 
One need only read ecclesiastical corres- 
pondence or the accounts of travelers to 
get an idea of the impression made by 
Bahia. An emotional Frenchman with a 


BRONZE BELL OF THE 
OLD CHAMBER OF 
DEPUTIES (1615) 


tendency to exaggerate said that the Jesuit 
church, which is now the cathedral, 
surpassed the churches of his native land; 
others spoke of the size of the sugar mills 
that lined the bay; still others of the luxu- 
rious interior of the houses, the high stand- 
ard of living, and the courtesies shown to 
visitors. 

In order to decorate so many churches 
and palatial houses, artistically gifted 
hands worked in silver and gold, which 
were to be had in quantity, in jacaranda,! 
vinhatico, and other hardwoods, in free- 
stone from Portugal, or in local sandstone. 
Inspired by religious faith, or spurred on 
by the desires of rich lovers of elegance and 
luxury, they left sufficient material for a 
number of museums of regional art. And 


1 The Brazilian rosewood. 
looks like a dark walnut. 


When finished jacaranda 
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BAROQUE CANOPIED BED OF JACARANDA (ABOUT 1700) 
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to the works of art they created there soon 
were added others imported from various 
parts of the globe, thanks to the expansion 
of Portuguese maritime trade and also to 
the fact that Bahia was a port strategically 
located as a place to stop for water and 
provisions on the route to the East Indies. 

Bahian society was a mestizo society 
from the beginning. ‘The oldest of its 
families originated in the romantic union 
of a shipwrecked Portuguese sailor with 
the daughter of an Indian chief. In less 
than a hundred years the blood of African 
slaves also became mixed with Indian and 
European blood. 

In the 17th century, the second of the 
colonial period, the poet Gregorio de 


HIGH-BACKED JACARANDA CHAIR IN 
DOM JOAO V STYLE (18TH CENTURY) 


EMPIRE SOFA OF JACARANDA AND 
CANE (EARLY 19TH CENTURY) 
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THE SCOURGING 


Study in oil by Franco Velasco for a side altar in 
the Bonfim Church (9 in. by 24 in.; 1818). 


Matos sketched in satirical verses, which 
still hold true, the nature and composition 
of the ruling class. 

In the field of art, especially of applied 





arts, the principal result of this contact of 
cultures was the modification of European 
baroque. Historians of Brazilian art can 
point to numerous cases in which Indian 
arts altered the conventions of the Portu- 
guese builders, when the Indians did not 
add images or ornamental motifs foreign 
to the visual experience and artistic tradi- 
tion of the Portuguese. The same can be 
said of the Africans. And the picture is 
completed by mention of the interchange 
with the Orient and with the Spanish 
American colonies, especially through the 
Jesuits. There exist Bahian images with 
rather Chinese faces, painted decorations 
done in Indian fashion, and church fagades 
and doorways similar to the Spanish 
American baroque. 

The visitor to Bahia, after seeing the old 
section of the city, a veritable architectural 
museum—churches, convents, mansions, 
winding and narrow streets along which 
walk the famous Bahianas in their pic- 
turesque dress—will find in the State 
Museum a fair representation of the wealth 
of the city’s past: furniture, porcelain, 
paintings, jewels, vestments, glazed tiles, 
and images in wood, ivory, and terra cotta, 
as well as objects of historical significance, 
and a small ethnological collection. 

Although the Museum was established 
in 1918, it did not acquire until 1943 its 
most valuable possession: the Gdes Cal- 
mon Collection, one of the most complete 
in the country, which was assembled by 
a pioneer in the protection of Brazil’s 
historical and artistic heritage. The gal- 
lery of paintings has been the property 
of the State since the last century. This 
collection was made by Counsellor Jona- 
thas Abbott, a professor in the School of 
Medicine and the founder of the School 
of Fine Arts, who was born in England 
but settled in Bahia. In addition to 
French and Italian paintings, the collec- 
tion includes canvases by old Bahian 
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painters. Many valuable items were gifts; 
others were recently purchased. At the 
present time the Museum is engaged in 
gathering a representative regional col- 
lection of images. Bahian religious sculp- 
tures are among the most attractive in 
Brazil, for richness, variety of presenta- 
tion, and ingenuous charm. 

Except for a room filled with porcelain 
and another devoted to sacred art, the 
rooms of the Museum have been arranged 
according to artistic periods. An effort 
has been made to avoid the crowding of 
objects, so common in certain museums 
and so detrimental to the visitor’s pleasure. 


OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Work in painted wood by an 
anonymous sculptor. (Twelve 
inches high; 17th Century.) 





There are exhibits covering the various 
periods from the 17th century to the 
reign of Dom Pedro II, which ended in 
1889, and in all of them are to be seen 
items of great distinction, particularly 
pieces of furniture: tables, chairs, stools, 
beds, consoles, oratories, chests of drawers, 
benches, chests, highboys, and cupboards, 
which found their most pleasing expression 
in the Dom Joao V style, contemporary 
with Louis Quinze and more or less 
influenced by it. 

Most of the porcelain came from China. 
It dates from the reigns of K’ang Hsi, 
Yung Chéng, and Ch’ien Lung (1662 to 


Photograph by Dr. Robert C. Smith 
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1795); the majority of the pieces are of 
the type the Chinese produced in quantity 
for export. Old inventories show that 
the dishes were such as the wealthy and 
noble used daily; for special occasions 
they had silver services. Many pieces 
are decorated with coats of arms or bear 
the initials of the owner fancifully inter- 
twined. Some of the ornamental vases, 
also Chinese, still bear the name of the 
religious institution to which they be- 
longed. The pictures in glazed tiles, 
which are Portuguese, are known to have 
come from the Carmelite Convent and 
the Unhao house. Strangely enough, 
none of them portray religious subjects. 
Two are concerned with personages from 





NECKLACE AND BRACE- 
LETS FORMERLY USED 
BY BAHIAN NEGRESSES. 
GOLD. (19TH CENTURY} 


Voltaire Fraga photograph 


Greek history, Lycurgus and Socrates; 


others invite the beholder to enjoy 
the pleasures of hunting, fishing, and 
travelling. 


In the room devoted to religious art 
there are works by masters of Bahian 
painting, the decorators of the city’s 
churches: Franco Vellasco (1780-1833), 
José Teéfilo de Jesus (1758-1847), and 
J. Rodrigues Nunes (1800-1881). More 
interesting, however, are the panels show- 
ing the old torchlight procession, anony- 
mous paintings of the 17th century. In 
the Church of the Santa Casa de Miseri- 
cérdia, which presented the panels, there is 
a painting in tile showing how this pro- 
cession took place in Lisbon. In Bahia 
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it assumed a dramatic and carnivalesque 
aspect. The procession was described by 
the historian Silva Campos in a publication 
of the Museum. 

Outstanding among the historical relics 
is the bell of the old Chamber of Deputies, 
which was cast in Holland in 1615. Con- 
siderably older but much less famous than 
its Philadelphia cousin, this bell watched 
over the life of the city for almost three 
centuries. It was removed from the tower 
at the end of the 19th century when the 
building was reconstructed. While it was 
hung aloft, its voice was always heard 
when anything important happened: pi- 
rate attacks, rebellions against Portuguese 
authority, insurrection of slaves, fires, ship- 
inauguration of 


wrecks, elections, the 


governors, and the arrival of princes and 
kings; Bahians venerate the bell. Another 
item worthy of attention is the printing 





SILVER NECKLACE WORN BY BAHIAN NEGRESSES IN TIMES GONE BY. 


press of the Jacobina foundry, which is 
dated 1726. ‘This press served the mining 
district in the interior, documenting the 
greatness of an economic period. 

The Museum of the State of Bahia is 
located in the residential district called 
Nazaré, one of the old sections of the city. 
From its windows may be seen a magnif- 
icent colonial panorama. The building, 
the former residence of the Calmon 
family, is surrounded by flower-filled 
gardens. Its rooms are open to the public 
daily, including Sundays. Administra- 
tively it is a part of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health, which at present is 
directed by Professor Anisio Teixeira, 
former adviser of Unesco’s Educational 
Division. 

In the field of cultural education, the 
Museum began a series of publications in 
1941 (seven have been issued), which are 





Voltaire Fraga photograph 


(18TH AND 


19TH CENTURIES) 
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distributed free to hundreds of Brazilians 
and to individuals and institutions abroad. 
It has organized temporary exhibits, and 
revises its permanent exhibit periodically; 
it recently collaborated in holding an ex- 
position of modern painting. The Museum 
plans to begin shortly a popular course on 
the history of art, for which it has already 
acquired a large collection of lantern slides 
in the United States. 

For services within the building and for 
the use of duly authorized researchers the 
Museum has a specialized library, well 
known for its up-to-date books. It has 
staff members who have studied in the 
United States and in Europe, with grants 


from the Rockefeller Foundation (the 
author) and from the French Government 
(one of the curators). All items are num- 
bered and the majority are systematically 
catalogued. 

The Museum of the State of Bahia real- 
izes that it is still far from meeting the 
citizens’ need for artistic education, and 
that its collections fall short of portraying 
adequately the richness of Bahia’s past. 
However, with the financial support that 
the Government is giving (the budget has 
been tripled), it can hope that it will soon 
become the kind of institution that befits 
the Brazilian city with the greatest wealth 
of tradition. 


In Our Hemisphere—xIx 


International Builders 


MARY G. REYNOLDS 


Editorial Division, Pan American Union 


William Wheelwright, an 
Apostle of Progress 


Tuis year the people of Chile, Peru, and 
Argentina are celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of William Wheel- 
wright, a Massachusetts Yankee to whom 
they are deeply indebted. 


William Wheelwright was born in the 


little Bay State town of Newburyport in 
1789. He grew up with the smell of the 
sea in his nostrils and the sound of the 
waves in his ears, and, as might be 
expected, took up the life of a sailor at 
an early age. By the time he was 21 he 
was in command of his father’s schooner 
and everything pointed to a_ successful 


maritime career for the ambitious lad. 
But fate had other plans in store for him. 
On his first foreign voyage his ship was 
sunk off the coast of Argentina. Penniless 
but too proud to go home before he had 
made good his losses, he signed on as 
supercargo on a vessel headed for Chile. 
In the years that followed the young 
mariner did make good his losses, but by 
the time he had, his destiny had become 
permanently intertwined with that of the 
southern Republics. It so happened that 
Wheelwright arrived in South America 
just at the period when it was being freed 
from the tyranny that had kept it tied to 
the mother countries for centuries. ‘The 
new republics found themselves free, but 
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without roads, trade, or important industry 
and with few means of direct communi- 
cation with the outside world. Wheel- 
wright turned out to be the man of the 
hour. 

As a boy he had watched the trial trip 
of a steamer built by Robert Fulton and 
it did not take him long to realize the great 
benefits that steam navigation could bring 
Tommie me bacinc) Coast.) Once) he ) had 
obtained the necessary concessions from 
the Governments of Chile and Peru, he 
went to London to obtain capital and in 
1838 formed the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company. In 1840 regular steamer serv- 
ice was established between Valparaiso, 
Chile’s leading port, and Callao, the main 
port of Peru, eight miles from Lima. 
Along with the introduction of this service, 
Wheelwright started working the coal mines 
in the south of Chile to get fuel for his 
steamers, and introduced gas and water 
works into various ports along the route. 
He obtained permission from the British 
Government for the steamers to carry the 
royal mail, and introduced modern inter- 
national postal service with its regularity, 
precision, and inviolability. 

But far-reaching as these innovations 
were, the greatest accomplishments of 
William Wheelwright were in the field of 
railroad construction. He saw that his 
steamer service was not enough. ‘There 
must be railroads to bring out products 
from the interior. Again he was able to 
win the confidence of British investors, and 
in 1851-2 built a railroad—Chile’s first— 
between the new port of Caldera, which he 
created, and the town of Copiapo, 
located 50 miles to the southwest in an 
area rich in silver and copper. 

A few years later Wheelwright turned all 
his efforts toward carrying out the great 
dream of his life—a master railroad that 
would run across the Continent and unite 
the Pacific with the Atlantic. He sub- 





WILLIAM WHEELWRIGHT 


This year marks the 150th anniversary of the birth 

of William Wheelwright, who introduced steam 

navigation on the Pacific coast of South America 

and won the lasting gratitude of Chile and 

Argentina for the railroads he built in those 
countries. 


mitted the idea to the Chilean Govern- 
ment, but the latter considered the project 
too vast to be realized at the time. Noth- 
ing daunted, he decided to go to Argentina 
and begin from the other end. It may be 
recalled that there was as yet no trans- 
continental railway in the United States: 
the first was not completed until 1869. 

In 1861 Wheelwright signed a contract 
with the Argentine Government that 
granted him permission to build a railway 
from the Parana River port of Rosario 
northwestward across the pampas_ to 
Cérdoba and eventually to “prolong the 
railway towards the Andes.” On April 
20, 1863, President Mitre of Argentina 
turned the first sod for this line. Work 
went on for seven years, the grand opening 
taking place in 1870. ‘This line, which is 
247 miles long, became the nucleus of the 
Central Argentine Railway and _ was 
Argentina’s first important railroad. It 
opened the way for a new era of prosperity 
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for the people living on the pampas along 
its route by making it possible for them to 
ship out their agricultural products. 

Unfortunately, it was not granted to 
Wheelwright to see his great dream of a 
transandean railroad come true. His ad- 
vancing age and the shortsightedness of 
some of his contemporaries stood in the 
way. 

Characteristically, however, when he 
found the way to the west blocked, Wheel- 
wright turned to another part of his plan. 
This was the building of a 30-mile railroad 
from Buenos Aires to La Ensenada on the 
Atlantic. The slaughterhouses of Buenos 
Aires were moved to this new port, which 
now forms the waterfront section of the 
city of La Plata. Wheelwright was able 
to devote all his energies to the project, and 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the line 
opened to traffic in December 1872. 

This was the great pioneer’s last con- 
tribution to South American progress, for 
he died in London the following year. 
After his death the value of his work 
became increasingly apparent and grate- 
ful Chileans, Peruvians, and Argentines 
expressed in bronze and granite their ap- 
preciation of this man from the North who 
proved that an industrial enterpriser can 
be at the same time a statesman. 


Henry Meiggs—The Man Who 
Wrestled With the Andes 


“Anywhere the llama goes,” Henry Meiggs 
once boasted, ‘‘I can take a train.’”? And 
anyone who has ridden his famous Central 
Railway from Callao, the port of Lima 
on the Peruvian coast, up through the 
Andes to Oroya can testify that this was 
no empty boast. This is the highest 
standard-gauge railway in the world, for 
it reaches an altitude of three miles, more 
than 1,000 feet higher than the top of 
Mt. Whitney. 








; RIC by W. * ‘Alford 
A SECTION OF THE CENTRAL RAILWAY 
OF PERU 


Few, if any, railroads have been built through 
more rugged territory than thisone. The highest 
standard-gauge railway in the world, it climbs 
from the port of Callao over a pass in the Andes, 
reaching an altitude of 15,673 feet. 


Henry Meiggs was a strange, unfathom- 
able man, and the story of his life reads 
like a far-fetched novel. He had grandiose 
ideas and the energy and daring to throw 
all his resources into trying to carry them 
out. 
Born in Catskill, New York, in 1811, 
Meiggs left school while still very young 
and went into business. He reached 
California with the Gold Rush of 1849 
and worked his way up rapidly in the 
business circles of San Francisco. How- 
ever, he took too many risks, especially 
in the purchasing of real estate, and the 
first thing he knew he was caught in a 
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mesh of heavy debts and accused of forgery. 
To get out of the desperate situation, he 
decided to flee the country and try to 
earn enough in a new theater of operations 
to repay what he owed. One night in 
1854 he and his family set sail in a packet 
headed for Chile. 

When he arrived there in March 1855, 
Meiggs had to begin life all over again. 
Entering the field of railroad contracting, 
he worked first on completing a line from 
Santiago south to the Maule River, and 
then, in 1821, signed a contract for com- 
pleting the all-important line between 
the port of Valparaiso and Santiago, the 
capital of the country and the center of a 
rich agricultural area. A long succession 
of engineers had spent nine years on the 
first half of this road, but Meiggs with his 
unlimited energy and resourcefulness com- 
pleted the last half in two years. ‘The line 
was opened in 1863 with the dramatic 
ceremonies: for which Meiggs was to 
become famous. It was the efficiency he 
showed in fulfilling this contract that won 
for him a leading role in the railway 
drama of South America. 

In 1868 Meiggs brought to a close 13 
successful years in Chile, during which he 
had been able to repay some of his Cali- 
fornia creditors, and transferred his center 
of activities to Peru. 

His first project in Peru was the railway 
from the seaport of Mollendo up to 
Arequipa. In spite of the obstacles pre- 
sented by the desert terrain through which 
the tracks had to run and by an acute 
labor shortage (which he solved by 
importing thousands of workers from 
Chile), the line was ready in January 1871 
for the initial run, made by the President 
of Peru and 800 invited guests. In 
commemoration of his work on this road, 
a group of Meiggs’ friends presented him 
with a silver memorial, which is now at 
the Pan American Union in Washington. 





In the nine years between his arrival in 
Peru and his death in 1877, Meiggs built 
some 700 miles of railroads, but we shall 
have space to consider in detail only his 
masterpiece, mentioned at the beginning 
of this article—the Central Railway. 

After a trip on this railroad Christopher 
Morley exclaimed: “‘Up the hill they call 
it—one of the most effective understate- 
ments I know.” He was so impressed that 
he called Meiggs ‘‘one of the world’s 
great poets’ who had “built a rhyme 
loftier than Lycidas.” 

As it was planned, this line was to 
extend 138 miles from Callao on the 
coast through Lima, the capital, and over 
a pass at 15,673 feet to Oroya, slightly 
lower. It would thus open communi- 


cations between the coastal cities and the 


A TRIBUTE TO HENRY MEIGGS 


This is the memorial presented to Meiggs by a 

group of his friends after the inauguration of the 

Mollendo-Arequipa railway. It stands 3} feet 

high and contains nearly 800 ounces of silver. 

The figure at the top represents the Genius of 
Peru. 
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mining and agricultural regions of the 
Andean highlands. Under Meiggs the 
grade was prepared for practically the 
entire distance and tracks were laid as far 
as Chicla, within ten miles of the pass. 

The distance was multiplied by the 
difficulties of the terrain, for few, if any, 
railroads have been built through more 
rugged country. The canyons through 
which it passes are so steep in some places 
that platforms for the surveyors had to 
be cut right out of the solid-rock walls. 
In all, 61 bridges and 65 tunnels had to be 
built. Lack of room for curves made 
necessary 21 V’s or simple switchbacks and 
five zig-zags, or compound switchbacks, 
so that during much of the run the pas- 
senger scarcely knows whether he is going 
forward or backward. 

Some of the stories told of incidents that 
occurred during the construction of this 
line serve to give an idea of its builder. 
According to one of these, a young engineer 
working a particularly difficult section 
complained to Meiggs, ‘““We can’t run a 
railroad along there in that sliding shale!” 
Don Enrique (as he was called by his 
Latin American friends) answered ‘“‘Can’t, 
eh? Well, young man, that’s just where 
she’s got to go, and if you can’t find room 
for her on the ground, we’ll hang her from 
balloons.” 

To appreciate fully what Meiggs and 
his men achieved, one must realize that 
the entire region was barren and treeless, 
and all provisions, iron, coal, timber, tools, 
grain, and fodder had to be brought over 
the mountain trails on mules or llamas. 
And what was worse, many of these sup- 
plies had to be imported from foreign 
countries. 

Accidents and disease killed many of the 
workers. As on the Arequipa-Mollendo 
road, large numbers of Chilean workers 
were used, and, in addition, Meiggs im- 
ported thousands of Chinese. However, 


at the higher altitudes Peruvian Indians 
were employed almost exclusively. 

Work on this and all the other unfinished 
projects Meiggs had on hand were para- 
lyzed in August 1875 by his own and the 
Government’s financial difficulties. 

During the remaining two years of his 
life Meiggs worked feverishly to save him- 
self from bankruptcy and was barely able 
to do so. He never got his projects going 
again. Broken in body and spirit, he died 
in Lima on September 30, 1877. 

No public monument has been erected 
to honor Henry Meiggs, but he needs none 
besides the great railroads he built. What- 
ever may have been his misdoings, there is 
no denying that he possessed a measure of 
greatness and that he left his mark on 
South America. 


Minor Cooper Keith-——Another 
Railroad Pioneer 


The saga of Henry Meiggs’ achievements 
in Chile and Peru has a worthy sequel in 
the story of those of his nephew, Minor 
Cooper Keith, in Central America. 

In 1871 Henry Meiggs signed a contract 
with the Government of Costa Rica pro- 
viding for the construction of that country’s 
first steam railway, which was to link 
Limén on the Caribbean coast with the 
highland towns of Cartago, San José (the 
capital), Heredia, and Alajuela, a total of 
117 miles. Unable to go to Costa Rica 
himself, he sent his nephew Henry Meiggs 
Keith, who had worked with him in 
Peru, to take charge of the project. 
Young Henry lost no time in persuading 
his 23-year-old brother Minor to come to 
Costa Rica and work with him. 

Operations were begun early in 1872, 
with Henry concentrating on the highland 
end where the climate was agreeable at 
4,000-—5,000 feet and poor Minor starting 
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from the steaming Limoén end. ‘The first 
locomotive as well as cars and other equip- 
ment were brought the 50 miles from 
Punta Arenas on the Pacific to Alajuela 
on the highland plateau, 3,000 feet above 
sea level, by trains of oxcarts. Henry’s 
end of the line reached San José in De- 
cember 1872, and Cartago, 26 miles from 
Alajuela, in November 1893, and _ its 
arrival at each point was observed with 
much feasting, dancing, and music. 

In order to push the other end through, 
Minor and his men had to drain swamps, 
clear dense jungle, and wage an eternal 
battle against snakes, alligators, mosquitos, 
and sandflies. The rain fell incessantly, 
the heat was stifling, and, worst of all, 
malaria, dysentery, and other diseases 
broke out among the workers. Hundreds 
of these men, who had been gathered from 
the four corners of the earth, died before 
the job was-done. Yet, in spite of all this, 
Minor Keith got his line as far as Matina, 
about 20 miles from Limén, as soon as the 
first train from the Pacific end reached 
Cartago. 

Unfortunately, Costa Rica’s funds ran 
out in late 1873 and work had to be 
temporarily abandoned. Matters  im- 
proved somewhat by 1875 and in that 
year John Myers and Andrew Douglas 
were entrusted with taking the railroad 
from Matina to the Reventazén River. 
In 1879 Minor C. Keith, then 31 years of 
age, returned from his temporary retire- 
ment and undertook to build the section 
from the Reventazén to the Sucio. In 
the meantime both Henry Meiggs and 
Henry Meiggs Keith had died, so he was 
entirely on his own. In spite of the labor 
shortage caused by the construction of 
other public works in Costa Rica and by 
the French attempt to build a Panama 
Canal, he managed to gather together 
1,000 workers of assorted nationalities. 

Again the men died by the hundreds but 
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MINOR COOPER KEITH 


The saga of Henry Meiggs’ achievements in Chile 

and Peru has a worthy sequel in the story of those 

of his nephew, Minor Cooper Keith, in Central 
America. 


the work went on. Keith also had a con- 
tract to build a highway from Sucio to San 
José, and by mid-1882 both this road and 
the railroad from Limén to Sucio were 
ready to go into service. Keith was by 
that time a man of no small renown. 

Not content with merely building the 
railroad, Keith looked ahead to its future 
need for freight, and while it was being 
coastructed he was active in encouraging 
the growing of bananas along its route. 
Eventually, he opened a steamship com- 
pany of his own and carried on the pro- 
duction and sale of bananas on a large 
scale. Later he helped form the United 
Fruit Company and became its vice- 
president. 

Shortly after the completion of the 
Limo6n-Sucio section of the railroad, Keith 
began a three-year period of working under 
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contract with the Government to scale 
down the old foreign debt, float new 
bonds, and form a British railroad com- 
pany to back the laying of the 50 miles of 
track needed to complete the Limon- 
Cartago section of the line. Once this 
company was formed, Keith obtained the 
construction contract and the work was 
taken up again in August 18806. 

Four years later the Limén-Alajuela rail- 
road, which had cost so greatly in “‘blood, 
sweat, and tears’ since it was started 18 
years before, was finally finished. At the 
celebration festivities Keith was given un- 
limited praise and called a ‘‘modern 
Hercules’? for whom life was synonymous 
with struggle and achievement. 

Costa Rica was not the only Central 
American country to benefit from the 
abilities of Minor Keith. In 1904 he and 
a partner named William Van Horne 
undertook to complete the Guatemala 
Northern Railroad, which was to run the 
200 miles from Puerto Barrios, the chief 
port on the Caribbean, to Guatemala City, 
the capital of the country, 4,900 feet above 
sea level. This railroad had been a thorn 
in the side of the government and of the 
long series of contractors who had been 
involved in its construction since work on 
it was started twenty-one years before. 


All eyes were turned on Keith and his 
partner. Could they succeed when so 
many others had failed? Could they push 
the ill-fated line through when so many 
cards were stacked against them? 

Owing to Guatemala’s current financial 
status, it was hard to raise capital, and the 
partners were forced to cut deeply into 
their own reserves. Then there was the 
labor shortage, which they had to get 
around by importing workers from the 
United States and the West, Indies. By 
1906 they had hundreds of men on the 
job—reconstructing the old sections, build- 
ing bridges, and laying the 50 miles of new 
track. This new section had to be built 
over mountain barriers, and many tunnels 
had to be cut through solid rock. 

In January 1908 the sceptics got their 
answer when the road was opened for 
service. President Estrada Cabrera drove 
the last spike and, with his cabinet and the 
diplomatic corps, travelled on the first 
passenger train to Puerto Barrios. 

Keith dreamed of eventually linking 
his railroads in a great trunk line that 
would connect the Central American Re- 
publics with both North and South 
America, but when he died in 1929 his 
dream was still unfilled. 


Spanish Pages 


El Lenguaje de los Animales 


Un arriero iba un dia con su recua de 
burros por un camino, cuando oyé un 
silbido que salia de la selva cercana; no 
sabiendo lo que aquello pudiera ser, pene- 
tré en la espesura, con cuidado, siguiendo 
el ruido para descubrir la causa. Muy 
pronto vid que la yerba y las hojas se 
habian prendido en fuego y en medio de 
un circulo de llamas distinguid a una 
serpiente silbando. El hombre se paro a 
ver lo que haria la serpiente, pues todo era 
fuego en su derredor y las Ilamaradas se le 
iban acercando. 

En cuanto el reptil divisé al arriero le 
gritd: 

—j Buen arriero, amigo mio! jLibrame 
de este fuego! 

El arriero alargé su garrote por encima 
de la llama; la serpiente se enroscé en el 
palo y subié hasta la mano del hombre y 
de la mano se deslizé hasta el cuello y se 
enrosc6 en la garganta. El arriero tuvo 
miedo y dijo a la serpiente: 

—j Pero, cémo es posible! jTe he sal- 
vado la vida, v ahora quieres ahogarme! 

E] animal respondid: 

—Nada temas; pero llévame a casa 
de mi madre, que es la reina de las 
serpientes. ... 

Cuando mi madre te ofrezca todo lo 
que puedas desear, plata, oro, joyas, todo 
lo mas precioso de la tierra, no aceptes 
nada de eso, y pide tnicamente que te 
haga comprender el lenguaje de los ani- 
males. 

Hablando asi Ilegaron al interior de la 
caverna, y la reina de las s@epientes 
pregunt6 a su hija con mucha ansiedad: 

—Pero, hija mia, éen donde has estado? 

La serpiente contd como la rodearon las 

De Onza, Tigre y Leon, Caracas, abril de 1946. 


llamas y el arriero le salv6é la vida. La 
reina se volvid entonces al hombre y le 
dijo: 

—(¢Qué quieres por lo que has hecho? 

—Enséname el lenguaje de los ani- 
males—respondio el arriero,—pues quiero 
conversar, como ti, con toda la tierra. 
Si deseas pagarme haz lo que te pido; 
sl no, me marcharé; no quiero ninguna 
otra cosa. 

Y se dispuso a salir. Entonces la reina le 
detuvo diciéndole: 

—Vamos, ven aqui y cumpliré tu 
voluntad puesto que no puedo pagarte de 
otro modo. Abre la boca. 

E] arriero abrio la boca y la reina de las 
serpientes sopl6 dentro de ella. 7 
dijo al hombre: 

—Ya sabes el lenguaje de los animales; 
ahora, si quieres conservar tu_ vida, 
guardate de descubrir este secreto, porque 
moriras a la primera palabra que pro- 
nuncies. 

El arriero se volvid y cuando cruzaba 
por el bosque oy6 lo que decian los pajaros 
y la yerba y todo lo que estaba sobre la 
tierra. Llegdé junto a sus burros y viendo 
que no faltaba ninguno y que todos 
estaban echados, descansando, se tendid 
en el suelo a dormir un rato. Apenas se 
habia tendido, vinieron dos zamuros a 
posarse en un 4arbol y en su lenguaje 
dijeron lo siguiente: 

—jSi ese arriero supiera que en el sitio 
en que esta echado su burro campanero, 
hay debajo de la tierra una cueva llena 
de oro y plata! 

Asi que el arriero escuché esto, corrid a 
cavar en el lugar que los zamuros indi- 
caron, y encontrando el tesoro, cargé con 
él sus burros y se lo llev6. 


Luego 
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Siendo ahora el arriero hombre rico, se 
edificé una casa, y se casd, viviendo alegre 
y contento con su esposa. Compré tierras 
y haciendas, y lleg6 a tener en abundancia 
vacas, caballos y grandes siembras. 

Un dia, justamente la vispera de Navi- 
dad, dijo a su esposa: 

—Prepara comida en abundancia, bebi- 
das y todo lo demas que haga falta, pues 
mafiana vamos a la granja y llevaremos 
todo eso a los trabajadores para que se 
diviertan. 

La mujer lo dispuso todo; y al dia si- 
guiente, cuando estuvieron en la granja, 
el amo dijo a los trabajadores: 

—Amigos mios, coman, beban y diviér- 
tanse, que yo, por hoy, cuidaré de la ha- 
cienda. 

Prepararonse para volver a casa y 
marido y mujer se pusieron en camino, 
él montado en un brioso caballo y ella en 
una hermosa yegua. 

Andando sucediéd que el marido tomdé 
la delantera y la mujer se quedo rezagada. 
El caballo se volvié y dijo a la yegua: 

—j Vamos! iQue te 
quedas atras! 

La yegua respondio: 

—Tu puedes andar ligero porque llevas 
al amo que es un hombre delgado; pero 
yo, que tengo que llevar a esta vieja gorda 
y ademas cargada de collares, brazaletes 
y trapos, tengo que andar despacio para 
no reventarme. 


jApura el paso! 


El hombre se eché a reir, la mujer lo 
noté, y haciendo apretar el paso a la 
yegua, se acercé a su esposo y le pregunt6 
por qué se habia reido. 

—Por nada, mujer; una tonteria que me 
paso por la cabeza. 

La mujer no quedé satisfecha con la 
contestacién, y volvid a preguntar; pero 
cuanto mas preguntaba, mas se negaba 
él, y mas volvia ella a insistir. Por fin el 
marido exclamé: 


—Ten entendido que si revelara lo que 
me ha hecho reir, quedaria muerto en el 
acto. 

Pero ni esto fué suficiente para contentar 
a la mujer, que siguid atormentando al 
pobre hombre. 

Llegaron a casa. Al apearse del ca- 
ballo, el marido mando que le hicieran un 
ataid, y una vez que se lo trajeron, se 
metio dentro de la caja y dijo a su mujer: 

—Ahora, si atin lo deseas, te diré lo que 
me hizo reir; pero ten en cuenta que a la 
primera palabra dejaré de vivir. 

Echaba el infeliz la iltima mirada en 
su derredor, cuando el fiel perro viejo, 
que habian hecho llevar a la casa, se 
acerco a él y se puso a mirarlo con los ojos 
Ilenos de lagrimas. El pobre hombre, al 
ver esto, dijo a su mujer: 

—Da un pedazo de pan al perro. 

La mujer arroja un mendrugo al perro, 
que ni siquiera lo mira; y entre tanto el 
gallo de la casa acude a toda prisa y pico- 
tea el mendrugo. 

—jGallo sin sentimientos!—le dice el 
perro. —j Tienes alma de ponerte a comer 
cuando ves que va a morir el amo! 

Y el gallo responde: 

—Bien merecido lo tiene, ya que es tonto. 
Yo gobierno cien gallinas y todas me 
obedecen. Si alguna de ellas necesitara 
enmienda, la corregiria a fuerza de pico- 
tazos; y el amo, que solo tiene que gobernar 
a su mujer, jno tiene valor para repren- 
derla! 

Cuando el marido escuché esto, salt6 
fuera de la caja de madera, y cogiendo un 
bastén, llamé al cuarto a su esposa. 

—Ven aqui y te diré lo que tienes tantos 
deseos de saber. 

Y viendo la mujer la forma amenaza- 
dora en que el hombre empunaba el 
bastén, guardé prudente silencio y nunca 
mas volvid a preguntdr a su esposo por 
qué se habia reido. 


Pan American News 


Message of the President of 
Argentina 


At the opening of the 1948 session of the 
Argentine Congress on May 1, President 
Juan D. Perén delivered his annual mes- 
sage, in which he reviewed at length the 
achievements of the past year and outlined 
the tasks to be accomplished in the new 
legislative term. A brief summary follows. 


Amendments 


After discussing various matters of in- 
ternal politics, the President took up the 
question of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution that are being popularly 
discussed. He agreed that the Constitu- 
tion should be modernized, but expressed 
his disapproval of an amendment per- 
mitting a President to succeed himself 
without an intervening term, which is now 
required. 


Social questions 


General Perén devoted considerable time 
to a discussion of his Government’s social 
policy. He believes in the necessity of 
making workers content by raising their 
standard of living and, in general, by 
giving them better treatment than they 
could obtain under a capitalist or a Com- 
munist regime. His system of government, 
the President explained, while encouraging 
private enterprise, does not impose ex- 
orbitant taxes. It does, however, insist 
on the payment of high wages—a policy 
which, the President feels, has served to 
stimulate production and give an incentive 
to work. Said the President: ‘‘The social 
justice which rules in Argentina today has 
amply proved that the working masses are 


not interested in systems of Marxist 
economy when their desires are met by 
means of methods which more perfectly 
harmonize with the human desire for the 
right of individual freedom, private prop- 
erty, and the continuity of personal 
possessions.”’ 

The President then referred to the Bill of 
Rights for Workers, set forth in his proc- 
lamation of February 24, 1947. (See 
BULLETIN, August 1947, p. 463.) The 
Argentine citizen, he declared, not only 
has a right to work, as stipulated by the 
Constitution, but also has the right to per- 
form this work under favorable conditions, 
with enough pay for his material needs and 
those of his family. But the guarantees 
which the State has granted to its citizens 
also imply certain obligations. The right 
to work, for example, implies the obliga- 
tion to produce; the right to good working 
conditions obliges the worker to respect 
the collective interests of the group; the 
right to perform one’s duties in healthful 
surroundings denotes an obligation to ob- 
serve the fundamental principles of per- 
sonal hygiene and sanitation; and the right 
to social security implies an obligation of 
provident living on the part of the worker. 

Withignaetunthem) meterencems toa labor 
President Perén stated that his Govern- 
ment has always defended the workers’ 
right to strike, provided that such strikes 
do not run counter to public interests. 
The large number of collective bargaining 
contracts negotiated last year (283 as com- 
pared to four in 1943) reflect an active and 
prosperous industry, as well as the power of 
organized labor. 

An integral part of the Government’s 
labor program involves the technical train- 
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ing of factory workers—a program which 
owes its success largely to the National 
Commission of Apprenticeship and Voca- 
tional Orientation. The President pointed 
out that as compared to former years when 
there were no training schools in Argen- 
tina, the country can now boast of the 
following: 5 factory schools run by the 
Government, 5 private factory schools, 27 
apprenticeship courses, 20 training courses 
for men and 2 for women in which the 
hours are divided between school and 
work, and 16 vocational courses for women. 
All these have been established since 
1946. 

The social welfare of Argentina’s labor- 
ing classes has also been promoted by the 
pension funds which have been created to 
protect the aged and physically disabled. 
“The well-being of those who are able to 
lead an active working life is not enough,” 
said the President. ‘“‘It is necessary that 
those who, through old age or physical 
disability, have lost their power to work, 
should not be a burden on the community 
or on their families, but that they should 
possess their own economic resources.” 

As a result of the widening scope of the 
pension system, contributions to the several 
funds increased from approximately 
$53,250,000! in 1943 to more than 
$298,000,000 in 1947. 

In speaking of social improvements 
achieved last year, General Per6n referred 
to the increase in immigration, because, he 
said, “I have always believed that the 
task of improving the living and working 
conditions of the economically weak 
classes was intimately connected with an 
increase in wealth, and that this in turn 
depended largely on an increased popula- 
tion.” A total of 39,114 immigrants 
entered Argentina during 1947, and a 
recent treaty concluded with Italy is calcu- 


1 All monetary figures used are roughly computed at 
the rate of four pesos to the dollar. 


lated to bring in about 100,000 more 
Italians this year. (See BuLteTin, May 
1948, pp. 287-288.) 


Industrial expansion and economic policy 


The President stated that there is still 
a labor shortage in Argentina, despite 
heavy immigration and the fact that per- 
sons not formerly employed (especially 
women) have now obtained jobs. As 
proof of this he cited figures of the National 
Employment Registry which show that 
in 1947 there were only 50,467 applicants 
to fill 54,476 employment vacancies. This 
critical scarcity of workers is explained by 
the considerable increase in Argentina’s 
industrial activity. The number of work- 
ers employed in industry, President Perén 
pointed out, has increased from 452,307 
in 1935 to 1,151,309 in 1947. The latter 
figure represents an increase of 115,000 
over that of 1946. Together with the 
growth of industrial employment there 
has also been a rise in wages. Total 
wages paid in 1947 are estimated at $875 
million, as compared to $500 million the 
previous year. The wage index for 1947 
was 271.9, taking 1943 as a base. 

In considering the possible argument 
that the rise in living costs might offset 
the benefits of higher wages, the President 
stated that real wages have gone up, for 
whereas the cost of living increased from 
1939 to 1947 by 78.5 percent, the average 
wage rose over the same period by 102.3 
percent. 

The universally high cost of living, 
President Perén explained, is due to the 
scarcity of consumer goods in relation to 
purchasing power. The Government has 
endeavored to halt the inflationary trend 
by instituting price control laws and by 
fighting speculation with severe penalties. 

With regard to the Government’s eco- 
nomic policy, the President reiterated 
what he has said many times before: that 
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it is necessary to carry on active and scien- 
tific exploitation of the country’s natural 
resources, so that Argentina may ulti- 
mately evolve from a pastoral farming 
nation into a great industrial power. ‘The 
President went on to say that his Govern- 
ment welcomes the participation of private 
capital in industry, and that such capital 
is given every Opportunity to prosper, 
provided that it is productive and places 
humane ideals before the purely mate- 
rialistic profit motive. 


Agrarian policy 


The fundamental principle emphasized 
here is that the small farmer must be 
settled on the land he works—that he 
must own it and stay on it. By raising 
the standard of living of the rural worker, 
by insuring him wages and shelter “‘com- 
patible with human dignity,”’ mass migra- 
tions to the large cities and consequent 
problems of unemployment have been 
avoided. It was suggested that the way 
to keep the farmer on his land and insure 
a more even distribution of population is 
to encourage the diversification of crops 
and the decentralization of industry, 
thereby enabling the rural areas to meet 
their own agricultural and_ industrial 
needs. The President mentioned among 
the measures taken to benefit the farmer 
credits for buying seeds, subsidies, dis- 
tribution of government land, and crea- 
tion of technical agencies to help him. 


International relations and foreign trade 


In regard to international relations, the 
President mentioned the part that Argen- 
tina had played in the conferences at Rio 
de Janeiro, Habana, and Bogota—con- 
tinuing its traditional policy of cooperating 
with the other nations of the continent 
and of the world in maintaining peace and 
security. He also referred to the aid which 
Argentina had rendered to the needy 


countries of Europe with $96 million-ship- 
ments of foodstuffs and stated that his 
government had upheld the nation’s rights 
and opinions concerning the Argentine 
Malvinas and Antarctic zone. 

Speaking of foreign commerce, President 
Perén said that Argentina cannot be self- 
sufficient. “‘It is essential to intensify our 
foreign trade, taking care to protect our 
products abroad and to follow a sound 
policy in the matter of imports of goods 
which are essential to our economy.” Ref- 
erence was made to the trade treaties 
Argentina has signed with a number of 
countries; these have opened up new 
markets and expanded old ones. 

In the last year and a half, owing to 
improved transportation and navigation 
facilities, Argentine shipments abroad 
have been increased to the extent that, in 
December 1947 alone, 1,236,000 tons of 
products were exported. New trucks have 
been purchased, dock areas and ports 
have been modernized, and channels 
have been dredged to facilitate the pas- 
sage of ships. The Argentine merchant 
fleet, furthermore, has been so expanded 
that it now has a total cargo capacity of 
1,500,000 tons, as compared to a former 
200,000 tons. 

Argentina now processes some of its 
products before exporting them, thus add- 
ing to their value. This has been true 
especially of oilseeds, which formerly 
brought $70,000,000 as raw material and 
now bring $250,000,000 as oil. Argentine 
cotton is now entirely consumed at home. 


New legislation to be considered by Congress 


Of the 27 laws constituting the Five- 
year Plan, ten have been passed and 
promulgated. Among these the President 
mentioned the national foreign service law, 
the university law, the creation of a State 
Lawyers’ Corps, the law granting woman 
suffrage, and laws relating to public 
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health and the financing of the Plan 
itself. 

The President said that revision of 
labor legislation since 1943 should be 
given prominence by Congress so as to 
consolidate the rights won by workers 
and stabilize relations between capital and 
labor, without implying, however, that a 
static condition has been reached. 

The President referred especially to a 
low-cost housing bill sent to Congress last 
year and urged its passage to complement 
a law offering loans from the National 
Mortgage Bank for adding additional 
stories or lateral extensions to existing 
buildings. Applications already made 
under this law total $13,000,000, repre- 
senting 1,634 new apartments with some 
4,000 rooms. 

Other laws which have not yet been 
passed by Congress and which the Presi- 
dent considers of outstanding importance 
are those having to do with social security 
(the latter to cover risks not included in the 
pension funds); the law for the municipal 
organization of the Federal Capital; the 
granting of suffrage to non-commissioned 
officers; the organization of primary, 
secondary, and technical education to 
create a body of properly trained craftsmen; 
and a law providing for the extension of 
labor courts, to insure the working masses 
of a uniform recognition of their legal rights. 

The President also called upon Congress 
to exert all possible effort to hasten com- 
pletion of the Salto Grande _hydro- 
electric project on the Uruguay River. 
(See BuLLeETIN, May-June 1947, p. 341.) 


Other points from the address 


General Perén discussed a number of 
other matters in his address, among them 
the value of public works completed under 
the Five-year Plan up to April 10, 1948. 
The total is $128,200,000. Of this amount, 
the largest expenditures were $62,500,000 


for highways, the new Ezeiza airport 
outside Buenos Aires, national parks, 
waterworks, navigation and ports, build- 
ings, and state railways; $24,500,000 for 
the Ministry of War; and $21,500,000 for 
the Ministry of Marine. 

Other achievements of the past year to 
which the President referred were the 
Government’s purchase of the British 
railroads at 150 million pounds (See 
BuLiteTin, May 1948, pp. 272-78), and 
the Fourth National Census, conducted 
in May 1947. 


Brazilian communications 


On March 20 of this year a unique convoy 
of tractors, road scrapers, steam shovels, 
and other types of road building equipment 
left Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and headed for 
a town called Uruasst in the interior of 
the State of Goiaz, where the existing road 
ends. When the convoy reached that 
point additional laborers were hired, sup- 
plies taken on, and work started on a 
1,200-mile highway that will run north- 
ward to Belem, capital of the State of Para 
and gateway to the Amazon. This road; 
which is said to be one of the longest ever 
undertaken as a single operation by any 
country, will complete the long-desired 
direct inland route between the extreme 
north and the extreme south of Brazil, and 
will make it possible for vast areas to begin 
shipping their products to urban centers. 
In addition to the road, railroad connec- 
tions between Belem and the south are 
being pushed forward, and by the end of 
this year the work is expected to be com- 
pleted as far as Bahia. 


Uruguay to purchase Britrsh-owned 
railroads 


On March 2, 1948, representatives of the 
British and Uruguayan Governments met 
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at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Montevideo to sign an agreement for the 
transfer of the British-owned railroad 
properties in Uruguay. 

Under the terms of the pact, the Uru- 
guayan Government will buy the British 
railroads outright, at a total price of 
7,150,000 pounds sterling, or about $28, 
814,500. The text of the British Treasury 
Information Section release on the subject 
further states that when this purchase- 
sale agreement has been ratified by the 
stockholders and the purchase operation 
has been concluded, the British Companies 
will transfer their properties to the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay and their exploitation 
in Uruguay as from July 1, 1947, shall 
be for the account of the Uruguayan 
Government. 


Bolivia acts to develop national 
industry 


In an attempt to reduce the need to supple- 
ment domestic production with imports, 
the Bolivian Government issued this year 
an extensive decree providing for the 
protection and development of national 
industry. 

Among the most important measures 
adopted to help Bolivian manufacturers 
are: lifting of import duties on necessary 
raw materials and machinery; reduction of 
internal taxes; extension of credit on a 
liberal basis; granting of preferential rates 
on railway transportation; and institution 
of adequate protective tariffs to prevent 
competition with national industry. 

The decree stipulates that, when pos- 
sible, industries must obtain their raw 
materials within the country, at prices no 
lower than those prevailing in the world 
market. Foreign exchange and _ permis- 
sion to import raw materials will be granted 
by the Government only when domestic 
supply is insufficient to meet industrial 


needs. Furthermore, it is forbidden to 
reexport imported materials, and raw 
materials produced in Bolivia may be ex- 
ported only after local needs have been 
filled. 

As a corollary to the above order, a 
second decree has been issued, providing 
for the establishment of an Industrial 
Development Board to aid in the planning 
and coordination of Bolivian industry. 
The duties of the Board will be to devise 
means of stimulating local industry, super- 
vise and direct its operations, and give 
technical assistance and advice in the 
handling of industrial problems. 

Manufacturing in Bolivia has not been 
highly developed because of insufficient 
supplies of raw materials, inadequate 
transportation facilities, and a scarcity of 
fuel. Thus the country has had to rely on 
its mining industry as its chief source of 
income. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, industrial production has been in- 
creasing to the extent that Bolivia is now 
able to supply about 50 percent of its 
requirements in consumer goods. Princi- 
pal industries are those producing woolen 
and cotton textiles, wearing apparel, 
cement, electricity, canned foodstuffs, 
soap, glassware, beer and other bottled 
drinks, cigarettes, and cosmetics. 


Government Petroleum Company 
established in Peru 


The Government of Peru has recently 
placed the public exploitation of petroleum 
in that country in the hands of a new 
autonomous agency called the Empresa 
Petrolera Fiscal, or Government Petroleum 
Company. This Company, in addition to 
taking over the administration of all 
Government-owned petroleum deposits, 
will carry on studies and exploration work 
throughout the country, and is authorized 
to join with private capitalists in organiz- 
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ing mixed companies for the exploration 
and exploitation of Government-owned 
sources of petroleum. It is also empowered 
to make contracts with national and for- 
eign technicians and specialized companies 
for assistance and technical advice to the 
Government in connection with its petro- 
leum operations. 

The Company was established for 75 
years. The authorized capital of the 
Company will be 200,000,000 gold soles. 
The board of directors is to consist of seven 
members: the Minister of Development 
and Public Works, who will act as chair- 
man; a vice-chairman appointed by the 
President; two members of recognized 
knowledge and experience in the petroleum 
industry, nominated by the Minister of 
Development; two members of recognized 
knowledge and experience in economic and 
financial matters, nominated by the Minis- 


ter of Finance; and one member repre- 
senting the Armed Forces, who will be 
appointed by the President. All members 
of the Directorate must be Peruvian by 
birth. 


Argentine Government unifies 
telephone system 


Under a decree of March 18, 1948, the 
Argentine Government has abolished the 
Empresa Mixta Telefonica Argentina, the 
mixed capital company formed out of the 
old United River Plate Telephone Com- 
pany, which was purchased from the I. T. 
and T. in 1946. 

The shares belonging to private investors 
are being taken over by the Government, 
and the entire organization has been put 
under the direction of the Argentine Posts 
and Telecommunications Administration, 
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to be operated as an integral part of that 
department. In explaining the reason for 
this move, the Minister of the Interior 
stated that private capital had never shown 
particular interest in the financial support 
of Emra and that, therefore, it was not 
fitting that it should be given a voice in the 
operation of so important a public service. 

In addition to liquidating Emra, the 
Government is also taking steps to acquire 
all private telephone companies now 
operating in Argentina. It is believed 
that the centralization of these companies 
under Government authority will increase 
the efficiency of the telephone system by 
making possible uniform pay rates and by 
facilitating long-distance calls to remote 
areas. 


Mexico's single tax on business 
incomes 


A new tax law designed to simplify matters 
for the businessman went into operation 
this year in Mexico. Abolishing with one 
stroke the stamp taxes, sales tax, luxury 
taxes, and the old sliding scale of taxes, the 
1948-model system establishes a single tax 
on all commercial and industrial income, 
collected directly from the business house. 
Taxpayers in the Federal District and in 
the territories pay a maximum of 3.3 per- 
cent on gross income, and in the states 
imposing local taxes the rate is 1.8 percent. 
As a state abolishes its own taxes and 
accepts the new law, taxpayers there will 
pay the full 3.3 percent to the federal 
government and the differential—1.5 per- 
cent—will be returned to the state. 
Under the new system, a statement of 
income submitted monthly to the Treasury 
by the businessman replaces the former 
practice of regular examination of company 
books by government inspectors. Only in 
cases of suspected fraud will a Treasury 
agent study a firm’s accounts. This pro- 


cedure is expected to lower administrative 
expenses, cut red tape, promote more 
friendly relations between business and 
government, and by its very simplicity 
reduce opportunity for tax evasion. 

The new rates in some instances are 
higher than the sum of the old taxes; 
therefore, in order to hold down prices of 
essential consumer goods, the government 
exempts sellers of food, charcoal, soap, and 
similar items from payment of the tax. 
Street and market vendors and certain 
classes of restaurants are also exempt. 
Other adjustments have been made where 
the system was proved inequitable in the 
course of putting it into operation. 


Alianza Cultural Uruguay- 
Estados Unidos 


Cultural interchange between the United 
States and Uruguay is being actively pro- 
moted by the Alianza Cultural Uruguay- 
Estados Unidos, an institution founded nine 
years ago in Montevideo by Dr. Blanco 
Acevedo, prominent Uruguayan surgeon 
and physician. 

The Alianza is a private organization, 
completely independent of any foreign 
subsidy, and is supported on a non-profit 
basis by the contributions of its members. 

With the teaching of English as one of 
its principal specialities, the Alianza con- 
ducts 55 classes in this subject, as well as 
17 additional ones in shorthand, typing, 
and secretarial training. These classes 
are taught by 25 professors, both Uru- 
guayan and American, and boast an 
enrollment of 1,000 students. The Alzanza 
has also organized English courses in two 
private clubs on the outskirts of Monte- 
video, thus giving suburban residents an 
opportunity to benefit from its work. 

Besides its teaching curriculum, the 
Alianza sponsors an interesting cultural 
program, which is planned and supervised 
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by a number of special committees. One 
of these committees organizes sports events, 
a second plans group excursions to points 
of interest, and two others are in charge 
of musical and theatrical activities. The 
drama committee has given a successful 
performance of Thornton Wilder’s Happy 
Journey (now playing on Broadway) and 
will present other American plays in the 
future. Under the direction of the music 
committee, a symphony orchestra is in 
the organizational stage. This orchestra 
will be composed of trained musicians 
and will specialize in playing music of 
the American Republics. 

During 1947, the Alianza Cultural offered 
107 different programs of a cultural and 
social nature, designed to stimulate friendly 
feeling and intellectual understanding be- 
tween Uruguay and the United States. 
Judging from the enthusiastic support the 
institution has received, it seems to have 
succeeded in its purpose. 


Adult education campaign 
in Brazil 


The gigantic task of organizing 10,000 
classes throughout the country and of 
preparing, printing and distributing some 
80 tons of teaching materials has been 
accomplished well within the budget and 
time allotted when Brazil’s Campaign for 
Adult Education was undertaken in 1947. 
Professor Bergstrom Lourengo Filho, 
Director General of the National Depart- 
ment of Education, recently submitted 
to the Minister of Education a long report 
on the first year of activity of the Ministry’s 
Adult Education Service, which is direct- 
ing the campaign. 

The first four sections of the report deal 
with the work of the four departments 
of the Service—Planning and Policy, 
Public Relations, Administration, and 
Methods and Materials and the fifth 


itemizes the year’s expenditures. Numer- 
ous charts and graphs show the progress 
of the Campaign, although an actual 
evaluation, says Dr. Lourengo Filho, is 
not possible until data from cooperating 
agencies of states, territories, and the 
Federal District can be compiled. 

Theoretical planning was transformed 
into practical policy-making and admin- 
istration by consultation with delegates 
from every part of the country, who met 
with officials of the Service in a preliminary 
conference at Rio de Janeiro. 

The whole-hearted cooperation of press 
and radio served to center public interest, 
and public support of the Campaign seems 
guaranteed by the assistance already 
given by hundreds of religious, social, 
fraternal, professional, and commercial 
organizations and private individuals who 
have contributed generously—not only 
financially, but also in materials and 
services—to launching the campaign. 

Materials produced this first year by the 
Department of Methods and Materials in- 
clude a First Reading Guide and manuals 
of health, nutrition, and child care. The 
latter two were joint projects with the Nu- 
trition Institute of the University of Brazil 
and the National Children’s Bureau. In 
all some 1,700,000 copies of the four texts 
were printed and distributed. 

Expenses for the first year included 
$1,200,000 in aid to state, territorial and 
Federal District programs of adult educa- 
tion; for production, printing and shipping 
materials, $68,000; and for general admin- 
istration, $35,638. Thanks to generous 
rail and air rebates on shipping of ma- 
terials, and to efficiency in planning and 
management by Dr. Lourengo Filho and 
his fellow-workers, the total expenses were 
about 40 percent less than the first year’s 
budget. This balance will permit ex- 
pansion and intensification of the program 
during the current year. 
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Some Mexican educational 
activities 


The encouraging results of the literacy 
campaign (by December 1947, three 
years after the campaign was begun, 
almost 2,000,000 adults had learned to 
read and write) have spurred Mexico on 
to even greater efforts. In accordance 
with a decree published in April, the 
activities of the campaign have been taken 
over by a new bureau in the Department 
of Public Education, so that the work may 
be ‘‘carried out by teachers devoted 
especially to the service of literacy under 
an adequate technical administration.” 
There are still some millions of adult 
illiterates in Mexico, many of whom speak 
Indian languages. The decree also holds 
that “‘it is necessary to amplify the subject 
matter of the said campaign, complement- 
ing the teaching of reading and writing 
with other skills which contribute to a basic 
education, particularly in rural areas.” 
People of all ages, incomes, and occupa- 
tions are joining in the country’s drive to 
build schools. Faced with a shortage of 
buildings that keeps numerous children out 
of school, and with an equal shortage of 
money to build them, the Department of 
Public Education has issued low-priced 
bonds, ranging in price from 10 cents to 
$200, to finance additional construction. 
They are on sale at banks, theater box- 
offices, and places of business, and are 
being bought eagerly by the public. 
Labor unions, employers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, and other groups 
have pledged support of the campaign. 


Inter-American health and 
sanitation agreements 


REGIONAL PAN AMERICAN SANITARY Con- 
FERENCES.—Representatives of five 
nations—Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Bo- 


livia, and Uruguay—convened at the 
Regional Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference, held in Montevideo from March 
8 to March 13, 1948. The conference was 
one of several which have taken place 
among the various Latin American coun- 
tries from time to time, for the purpose of 
discussing frontier problems of health and 
sanitation. 

At this particular meeting, an agree- 
ment was signed pledging each of the 
above nations to adopt permanent preven- 
tive measures to control the outbreak of 
disease on its frontiers. Among the 
diseases specifically referred to in this con- 
nection were malaria, smallpox, yellow 
fever, plague, trachoma, venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, rabies, and leprosy. Recip- 
rocal assistance and advice on disease con- 
trol and sanitation are to be given through 
the exchange of technical personnel and, 
in accordance with the Pan American 
Sanitary Code, any outbreak of communi- 
cable illness is to be reported to the proper 
authorities immediately. 

The signatory countries further agree to 
take joint action to popularize the cause of 
health and sanitation and to promote the 
study of these problems through the 
establishment of medical societies along 
the frontiers. Information is to be ex- 
changed at periodic intervals at least once 
a year on the progress each nation is 
making in its campaign against disease. 

Cooperative measures will also be taken 
to assure the purity of drinking water pro- 
vided on international transportation sys- 
tems, such as railroads, airlines, and ships, 
since this is a fundamental problem in the 
maintenance of health. 

From March 16 to March 20, a second 
regional sanitary conference was held in 
Salta, Argentina, between representatives 
of Argentina, Bolivia, and Paraguay. The 
agreement signed as a result of this con- 
ference was similar to the one concluded in 
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Montevideo with reference to the control 
of such diseases as malaria, smallpox, 
yellow fever, plague, typhus, tuberculosis, 
typhoid fever, and venereal diseases. 

The signatory countries may negotiate 
reciprocal agreements with one another 
for the exchange and loan of technical 
personnel to assist in the study and solu- 
tion of sanitation problems. ‘These agree- 
ments may be arranged directly between 
sanitation authorities of the interested 
countries, or through the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. Among the precaution- 
ary measures to be taken against the out- 
break of disease are: the medical examina- 
tion of migratory workers; the purification 
of drinking water; the disinfection of inter- 
national transportation vehicles, particu- 
larly of airplanes; and the compulsory 
health certification of all airline and rail- 
road crews. 

Under the agreement, provision is made 

for the regular exchange of information be- 
tween the three countries on health prob- 
lems of common interest. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PAN AMERI- 
CAN SANITARY BuREAU MEETs.—As pro- 
vided for under the constitution of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, the Executive 
Committee of this organization held its 
fourth meeting in Washington, D. C., be- 
tween May 3 and May 13, 1948. 

Six of the seven countries which make up 
the Executive Committee were represented 
at the conference, namely, Brazil, the 
United States, Costa Rica, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela. Cuba, the seventh 
country, was unable to send a delegate. 
Also present were representatives of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau: Dr. Fred 
L. Soper, Director; Dr. John R. Murdock, 
Assistant Director; and Dr. Miguel E. 
Bustamante, Secretary, as well as a num- 
ber of consultants and interested observers. 

As a result of the meeting several resolu- 
tions were adopted. One of the matters 


agreed upon was an adequate budget, to 
be apportioned under a fixed quota system 
as designated by the Director of the Sani- 
tary Bureau. It was also decided that, 
pending the negotiation of a formal pact 
between the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau and the World Health Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, the directors 
of these two agencies may enter into ad- 
ministrative agreements with each other, 
in order to assure a coordinated program 
of activity in this hemisphere. 

The Director of the Sanitary Bureau is 
further authorized to convoke the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Brucellosis 
(undulant fever) during 1948, and to initi- 
ate studies for the establishment of a Pan 
American Committee on Public Health, 
which will serve as a technical advisory 
body to all the American Republics. 

In addition to the foregoing matters, 
the Executive Committee also discussed 
the agenda of the second meeting of the 
Directing Council of the Sanitary Bureau, 
to be held in Mexico City between October 
4 and 16, 1948, and the annual report to 
be submitted to the member Governments. 


Publications of the Pan American 
Union, January—fune 1946 


The various offices and divisions of the 
Pan American Union prepare monographs, 
booklets, and leaflets on many subjects in 
the field of Pan American affairs. 

In addition to the BULLETIN OF THE 
Pan AMERICAN UNION, issued monthly in 
Spanish, English, and Portuguese, the fol- 
lowing publications appeared during the 
first six months of 1948: 


The results of Bagotd, three lectures delivered at 
the Pan American Union by Dr. Alberto 
Lleras, Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States; Dr. William Manger, 
Assistant Secretary General; and Dr. Charles 
G. Fenwick, Director, Department of Interna- 
tional Law and Organization, Pan American 
Union. Mimeographed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ORrR- 
GANIZATION (all publications mimeographed): 


The Ninth International Conference of American States. 
Manuel S. Canyes. Also in Spanish. 

CB-2-P. Relatério da Comissdo do Conselho Diretor 
sobre Orgdos Esspecializados Interamericanos. Span- 
ish (CB-—2) and English (CB—2-E) listed pre- 
viously. Not available for distribution. 

CB-3-E. Project of Inter-American Charter of Social 
Guarantees, formulated by the Inter-American Furidi- 
cal Committee for consideration at the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States. Spanish 
(CB-3) and Portuguese (CB—3-—P) listed pre- 
viously. Not available for distribution. 

CB-4-E. Opinion of the Inter-American Juridical 
Committee on the Project submitted by the Delegation 
of Guatemala to the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, Mexico, 1945, regarding 
Defense and Preservation of Democracy in America 
against the Possible Establishment of Anti-Democratic 
Regimes in the Continent. Also in Spanish (CB-4) 
and Portuguese (CB—4—P). 

CB-5—-E. Inter-American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission, 1938-1947. Also in Spanish (CB-5). 

CB-6-E. Project of Inter-American Peace System, for- 
mulated by the Inter-American Juridical Committee for 
consideration by the Ninth International Conference of 
American States. Also in Portuguese (CB-6—P). 
Spanish (CB-6) listed previously. Not available 
for distribution. 

CB-7-E. Project of Declaration of the International 
Rights and Duties of Man, formulated by the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee. Also in Spanish 
(CB-7) and Portuguese (CB—7—P). 

CB-8-E. Report on Observers at Inter-American 
Conferences. Also in Spanish (CB-8). 

CB-9-E. Report on the American Educational Charter 
for Peace. Also in Spanish (CB-9) and Portu- 
guese (CB—9-—P). 

CB-10-E. Project of Organic Pact of the Inter- 
American System. Also in Spanish (CB-10) and 
Portuguese (CB—10-—P). 

CB-11—-E. Report on the Provisions of the Project of 
Inter-American Peace System relative to Obligatory 
Arbitration. Also in Spanish (CB-11). 

CB-12-E. Project of Organic Statute of the Inter- 
American Commission of Women. Also in Spanish 
(CB-12). 

CB-13. Informe sobre el Ferrocarril Panamericano y el 
Ferrocarril Central Panamericano. 

CB-14-E. Project of Basic Agreement of Inter- 
American Economic Cooperation, prepared by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council. Also 


in Spanish (CB-14). 


CB-15-E. Selected Economic Data on the American 
Republics. Also in Spanish (CB-15). 

CB-16-E. Report on the Plan of Financing the Pan 
American Union and Specialized Organizations. 
Also in Spanish (CB-16). 

CB-17-E. Report on the Activities of the Pan American 
Union, 1938-1948. Also in Spanish (CB-17) 
and Portuguese (CB—17-—P). 

Charter of the Organization of American States, Pre- 
liminary English text distributed at the closing 
session of the Conference on April 30, 1948. 
Bogota, Colombia. Also in Spanish. 

American Treaty on Pacific Settlement (Pact of Bogota). 
Also in Spanish. 

Final Act of the Ninth International Conference of 
American States, Bogota, 1948. Also in Spanish. 

Economic Agreement of Bogota, Ninth International 
Conference of American States, Bogota, 1948. Also 
in Spanish. 

Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Political 
Rights to Women. Also in Spanish. 

Inter-American Convention on the Granting of Civil 
Rights to Women. Also in Spanish. 

Treaties and Conventions signed at the Fourth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, Buenos 
Aires, July 12-August 30, 19170. Law and 
Treaty Series No. 22. Also in Spanish (No. 13), 
Portuguese (No. 10), and French (No. 4). 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS: 


Status of Fiber Plant Industry in Latin America. Also 
in Spanish. Mimeographed. 

Fats and Oils in Latin America. Mimeographed. 

Material de Informacion sobre Cacao, Parte III. 
Mimeographed. 

Plantas Medicinales de Regiones Tropicales y Sub- 
tropicales. 

La Poblacion de Venezuela y sus Recursos Naturales, por 
William Vogt, Jefe de la Seccién de Conserva- 
cién, Oficina de Cooperacién Agricola. Pre- 
viously published in English. 

Annual Report of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Scvences. 

Commercial Pan America: 

No. 178. National Economy of Costa Rica. 
No. 179. National Economy of Uruguay, Part I. 
No. 180. National Economy of Venezuela. 

Panamérica Comercial: 

Economia Nacional de la Reptblica Oriental del 
Uruguay, Parte I (Julio-Agosto 1947). 
No. 184. Economia Nacional de Chile, Parte III. 

Selected Economic Data on the Latin American Republics. 

Indices del Costo de la Vida Obrera en América. 
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Cooperativas de Crédito (Estatutos conforme a la 
Ley Federal de Cooperativas de Crédito de 
los Estados Unidos). Revised edition. 

Cooperativas No. 5 (periodical). 

La Educaci6n Cooperativa en Suecia. 
La Oficina de Informacién Obrera y Soctal y el 
Cooperativismo. 

Noticias No. 27 (periodical). 

Special Bulletin on Housing and Planning. Decem- 
ber 1948. 

Boletin Especial (Programa de la Unién Pan- 
americana sobre Vivienda y Urbanismo). 
March 1948. 

Comercio Interamericano, a monthly trade news 
letter. Mimeographed. $0.10, 12 for $1.00. 

Visit Colombia, Travel Series. 24 pages. $0.15. 

Directory of Hotels in the Republic of Mexico. Mimeo- 
graphed. 30 pages. 

Requirements for the Entry of United States Tourists 
into the Latin American Republics. Mimeographed. 
20 pages. 

A Selected Bibliography on the Tourist Trade. Mimeo- 
graphed. 15 pages. 


DEPARTMENT OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS: 


The Pan American Bookshelf, an annotated list of 
the books received in the Library of the Pan 
American Union. Monthly, $1.00 a year. 

Contemporary Artists of Latin America: 

Emilio Pettoruti. By Leonardo Estarico. $0.50. 
Panorama, a record of inter-American cultural 
No. 30. Mimeographed. $0.10. 
Opportunities for Summer Study in Latin America, 

1948. (Also supplement.) Mimeographed. 
Answers to Questions Generally Asked by Persons Inter- 

ested in Studying in Latin America. Mimeographed. 


events. 


Latin American Studies. A list of persons conduct- 
ing courses dealing with Latin America in 
American colleges and universities. Mimeo- 
graphed. $0.15. 

Recently Published Textbooks 
Material for the Study of Latin America in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. Revised. 
Mimeographed. 

A Selected List of References on Inter-American Rela- 
tions. Mimeographed. 

El Continente de la Esperanza.) 
primary schools. 


and Supplementary 


A unit of work for 
Mimeographed. 


Organizacién y Programa de una Asociacién de Padres 
y Maestros.! Mimeographed. 


1 Distributed only in Latin America. 


We see by the papers that— 


e Easy driving from Laredo to within 100 
miles of the Guatemalan border is promised 
for the winter by Mexico’s Department of 
Communications and Public Works. If 
all goes well, the Mexican section of the 
Pan American Highway should be com- 
pletely paved as far as Chiapa de Corzo by 
the end of 1948. All-weather roads now 
cover most of the distance between this 
point and Trinitaria. Dirt roads covering 
the 50 miles to El Ocotal, on the frontier, 
will be opened this year also. 


e Further steps to improve traffic in 
Brazil’s capital city were taken in April 
1948. A contract was signed and work 
will start within a few weeks on a tunnel 
connecting the Catumbi and Larangeiras 
sections of Rio de Janeiro, thus permitting 
trafic to move between the north and 
south sides of the city without passing 
through the principal business district. 


e A 3,445-ton vessel recently purchased by 
the Dominican Republic from a United 
States shipping firm will soon be carrying 
266 passengers and 1,000 tons of refrige- 
rated cargo on runs between East Coast 
ports and Ciudad Trujillo. Before the 
war, the Dominican government operated 
two smaller cargo ships, both of which 
were later sunk by submarines. 


e For a number of years projects have been 
under way to make dry ice in Brazil but 
actual production has been held up so far. 
A new factory located near Rio de Janeiro 
will make dry ice available as soon as con- 
struction is completed. 


e Handicrafts of Haiti are the specialty of 
a new shop recently opened in New York. 
Jewelry, mahogany objects, hand-loomed 
textiles, and paintings are among the 
products featured. 


e The report of an expedition that in 
March explored the Revillagigedo Islands, 
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off the west coast of Mexico, has deter- 
mined the Mexican government to set 
about investigation of these and other 
island possessions. Of volcanic origin, the 
Revillagigedo archipelago is rocky and 
probably not suitable for agriculture of 
any importance, but the largest island, 
Socorro, was found to hold possibilities for 
sheep raising. However, its greatest nat- 
ural resource is an abundance of com- 
mercially valuable marine life—especially 
tuna, crab, and shark—which Mexico has 
never exploited to any considerable ex- 
tent. A plan approved by President 
Aleman calls for an extensive study of the 
islands and establishment of a colony on 
Socorro. 


e The Foreign Commerce Weekly reports that 
Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano recently opened a 
technical school for aviation mechanics 
and radio operators in Cochabamba, 
Boliwia. To gain admission to the new 
school, students must be Bolivian, at 
least 16 years of age, and willing to work 
for Las, if the company needs them, as 
mechanics or radio operators for three 
years after completing the three-year 
course and receiving their certificates. 


e In an effort to combat malaria, Brazil 
recently used helicopters to spray DDT 
over mosquito-infested forests in the state 
of Santa Catarina. 


e An interesting article on The Golden 
Chapel of Recife by Dr. Robert C. Smith of 
the University of Pennsylvania appeared 
in the April 1948 issue of the magazine 
Brazil (New York). Dr. Smith’s detailed 
account of the history and artistic treas- 
ures of this masterpiece of Brazil’s colonial 
craftsmen is very much enhanced by his 
excellent photographs of the paintings and 
scupltured decorations of the chapel’s 
beautiful interior. 


e Arts and crafts led the way to an under- 
standing of their neighbors in Mexico for 


last year’s third-grade class at a Baltimore 
public school. With crayons, water paint, 
and shellac, the students turned unbleached 
muslin into sarapes, coffee tins into Mexi- 
can bowls, paper plates into gay dishes, 
all decorated in a_ south-of-the-border 
spirit. ‘Their class work was also oriented 
toward a knowledge of the people and the 
country of Mexico. Samples of their 
handicraft have been presented to the Pan 
American Union, and will form part of a 
traveling exhibit. 


e One of the United States institutions now 
holding a Hispanic-American workshop is 
Stanford University at Palo Alto, Califor- 
nia. A Casa Espanola is in operation for 
women students, and Spanish films, plays, 
music, and lectures are being presented to 
the student body. Several well-known 
Latin American scholars are participating. 
Of special interest is a series of four lectures 
on the Bogota Conference. 
closes August 28. 


The session 


e¢ To help combat a rise in the incidence 
of tuberculosis against which the President, 
in his annual message (see BULLETIN, 


July 1948, p. 408), prescribed strong 


measures, Guatemala recently completed a 
500-bed sanatorium that boasts the latest 
and most complete facilities for treatment. 
The modernistic white building, located on 
a national finca and spreading over a large 
tract to permit free entry of sun and air to 
all rooms, was formally opened at a cere- 
mony on April 17. 


e Projects for low-cost housing have been 
multiplying in Mexico City recently (see 
BULLETIN, February 1948, p. 116). The 
Urban Loans and Public Works Bank has 
set aside about $51,475,000 for construc- 
tion of individual homes and apartment 
houses in 1948. Half of this sum will be 
spent on site improvements—street paving, 
sewerage, and installation of electricity and 
water service. Another project is sponsored 
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by the Bureau of Pensions. Several 
hundred of these houses are already 
occupied, and the Bureau is now construct- 
ing a $4,000,000 development, the first 
of its kind in the country, that will contain 
1,800 apartments, renting at a maximum 
of $16.50 monthly, and will house also 
shops, schools, and clinics. 


e The Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Southern Cross was conferred by the 
Brazilian Government on William Douglas 
Pawley, until recently United States 
ambassador in Brazil. 

Professor Ronald Hilton of Stanford 
University has been made a_ knight 
commander of the same order. Professor 
Hilton is the director of the Hispanic 
American Program at Stanford and has 
been active in the teaching of Portuguese 
and in research in the Brazilian field. He 
in the editor of Who’s Who in Latin America, 
a series of volumes published by the Stan- 
ford University Press in cooperation with 
the publishers of Who’s Who in America. 
The Brazilian volume of the Latin Ameri- 
can series is soon to be published. 


e The Cuban Office of Cultural Relations 
of the Ministry of Education issues a bi- 
monthly bulletin, Jnformaciones Culturales, 
designed especially for distribution to cul- 
tural institutions in Cuba and _ other 
countries. The editor, Sara de Prado, 


794523—48 


points with due pride to the year’s index 
of articles on Cuban art, literature, theater, 
schools and international cultural ac- 
tivities. Feature sections include Con- 
tests and Prizes, Bibliographical Notes, 
and Cultural Activities. 


e In Habana a psychological and vocation- 
al testing service has recently been estab- 
lished by the Vedado (public) Institute of 
Secondary Education. Pointing out that 
the modern school cannot be satisfied with 
merely imparting factual knowledge to its 
young people, the principal states that the 
new Bureau is equipped and staffed by 
trained faculty members to give intelli- 
gence and vocational aptitude tests to all 
students, and mental and _ psychological 
tests to children with special problems, 
and to supply psychological and vocational 
guidance. 


e New silver and copper coins and paper 
money have replaced the old currency in 
Guatemala. ‘The new designs and denomi- 
nations—one, five, ten, twenty, one hun- 
dred, five hundred, and one thousand 
quetzales (the monetary unit) and fifty 
centavos, for paper money; and one-half, 
one, five, ten, twenty-five, and fifty cen- 
tavos for coins—were authorized under a 
law which went into effect on December 
23, 1947, and which halted issue of the old- 
style money after six months. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT - PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General 


The Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogota. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their independence. 
Within the United Nations, the Organization 
constitutes a regional agency. 

The General Secretariat of the Organization, 
and its permanent central organ, is the Pan 
American Union, founded at the First Con- 
ference on April 14, 1890. April 14 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Pan American Day. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at suc- 
ceeding Conferences. The Union has gradually 
broadened its activities in every field of inter- 
national cooperation, and its technical and 
information offices render ever greater service 
to the governments and peoples of the hemisphere. 
It has the responsibility of furthering, through 
these offices and under the direction of the 
Council of the Organization, economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among all the 
American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in five Departments: a) Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs; 6) Department of 
International Law and Organization; ¢) Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs; d) Department of 
Public Information; and ¢) Department of Ad- 
ministrative Services. Their directors are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General. ‘The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. The Assistant Secretary General is 
the secretary of the Council of the Organization. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Secretary General 


Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of 
the Charter and inter-American treaties and 
agreements, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It is 
also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purposes of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogota on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secre- 
tary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas 
on bases determined by the Council of the Organ- 
ization, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay and its determination to contribute equita- 
bly. The budget is approved by the Council. 

The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It 
acts as adviser to the Council of the Organization 
and its Organs in the preparation of programs 
and regulations for these meetings, offers tech- 
nical assistance and necessary personnel to the 
governments of the countries in which they are 
held, acts as custodian of documents and archives 
of the Conferences, serves as depository of instru- 
ments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments, and submits reports to the Council and 
to the Inter-American Conferences on work ac- 
complished by the various Organs, and in general 
on the activities of the Organization. The Sec- 
retary General participates in all the Inter- 
American Conferences and in meetings of the 
Council and of its Organs. 
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STATUE OF BOLIVAR IN MARBLE AND BRONZE 


“We honor Bolivar today as the great Liberator,” said President Truman at the dedication ceremony. 
“We honor him equally as the father of the great concept of solidarity among the American nations.” 
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The President of Venezuela Visits 
the United States 


BETTY WILSON 
Department of Public Information, Pan American Union 


‘‘In presenting, in the name of the govern- 
ment and the people of Venezuela . 
this statue of the Liberator of my country 
. . . Ll entrust it to your generous devotion 
to Bolivar as though I were giving you a 
seed of love for Venezuela, to be planted 
in your soil, in the hope that the flower 
that eventually blooms upon the plant 
erown from that seed will be love for that 
America which we all share.” With 
these words, President Rémulo Gallegos 
of Venezuela unveiled on July 5 a marble 
and bronze statue of Simon Bolivar in the 
Missouri town that bears the Liberator’s 
name. 

The presentation of the statue, a gift of 
Venezuela to the people of the United 
States, was the highlight of an 11-day 
official visit that brought President Galle- 
gos to this country on July 1. The flags 


of two nations decked Washington Na- 
tional Airport and a 21-gun salute greeted 
the Venezuelan statesman as he arrived 
from Caracas in President Truman’s per- 
sonal plane, the Independence. President 
Gallegos was accompanied by his wife; by 
the United States Ambassador to Vene- 
zuela, Walter J. Donnelly; by several 
Cabinet members and their wives; and by 
a number of other officials. President and 
Mrs. Truman and a party of Cabinet 
members and State Department officials 
were present at the airport to welcome the 
guests from Venezuela. 

That evening, a state dinner was held at 
the White House honoring the dis- 
tinguished visitors. In the course of the 
evening President Truman awarded the 
Venezuelan President the Legion of Merit, 
degree of chief commander. The citation, 
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read by Mr. Truman, called President 
Gallegos Venezuela’s ‘greatest modern 
littérateur” and a “‘strong pillar in the or- 
ganization of hemispheric solidarity.” 
Speaking in Spanish, Sefor Gallegos said 
that the decoration was an unexpected 
honor, and that he accepted it in the name 
of his people and in recognition of the 
great friendship between the two coun- 
tries. 

The Venezuelan President and Senora 
de Gallegos spent the night at the White 
House, and on the following day moved 
to Blair House for the remainder of their 
stay in Washington. 


At the Pan American Union 


On July 2, the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States met in a special 
session to greet President Gallegos. In his 
address of welcome, Dr. Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle, Chairman of the Council and 
Representative of Peru, spoke as follows 
to one who, he said, belongs to the 
“family of great men of America”’: 


It is an honor and a privilege for me to extend to 
you in the name of the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States a most cordial welcome 
to this building. It is twice yours, as much for 
the personal and outstanding qualities that have 
won for you the admiration of America, as for the 
eminent title that you bear with dignity and 
pride as the true representative of the Venezuelan 
people. 

From time to time in the course of American 
history, thinkers, artists, and men of action arise 
as magnificent examples. In them humanity 
attains such perfection that through the ideas 
they champion and their superior character they 
become peerless guides, powerful stimuli, arche- 
types of noble inspiration for those who seek to 
improve themselves. ‘Thus you, Mr. President, 
self-sacrificing educator, renowned writer, and 
eminent statesman, prove that you belong to that 
family of great men of America. 

Like so many others on the continent, all of us 
in this room have known the fullness of your vigor- 
ous personality through your work as a teacher 
and your widespread fame as a writer. Abraham 


Lincoln once said, ‘‘Character is like a tree and 
reputation like its shadow. ‘The shadow is what 
we think of it; the tree is the real thing.” 

In you the man and the reputation, life, work, 
and action, make up a strong, harmonious, and 
inseparable unit in which the gifts of the writer, 
the teacher, and the statesman complement one 
another and work together for a single purpose. 

Notable are your works of fiction which com- 
mand the respect of the public and the critics and 
have made edition follow edition, carrying your 
fame beyond the continent: an Americanism surg- 
ing with life, born of an affection for the land and 
for man; a remarkable power of animation and 
characterization that, with the incomparable 
vigor of the great masters, makes the people of 
your novels stand out in the nobility or in the 
poverty of their human qualities; a limpid style, 
rich in terse expressions of the purest Spanish 
and in real names and local phrases, glowing with 
all the colors and tones of the inexhaustible palette 
of the painter of landscapes and customs. Love 
for and fascination with nature and its scenes are 
not expressed in the magic of your descriptions 
alone; in the verses of your Cantaclaro you have 
turned your feeling into legend and poetry like 
an ardent strolling troubadour, singer of the plains 
you know so well. 

Your books display the thought and wisdom of 
those who dig deep to reach the roots of things. 
But if they sometimes depict a naked and un- 
happy reality, from it springs an idealistic and 
evangelistic inconformity and plan for redemp- 
tion, a calm and radiant confidence in the future. 

The enthusiasms, customs, worries, and con- 
cerns of the men of the field and the forest, the 
gold prospectors and the oil workers, are given 
esthetic proportions and rank by your pen. 
Thanks to it, the men of the plains, who had won 
a place in the glorious tapestry of the emancipa- 
tion, assume reality in world literature. The dis- 
tinguished Mexican critic José Nianez y Domin- 
guez spoke justly and truthfully when he said that 
your literary work is a great glory of continental 
letters and that the man of America is drawn with 
immortal lines in your incomparable books. ~ 

We know your work and the educational influ- 
ence you exercised, first in the Colegio of Bar- 
celona, then from your post as Director of the 
Normal School and the Liceo Andrés Bello. You 
were father, adviser, and inspiration to the young 
Venezuelans who suffered exile with you in 
Spain. As I call to mind those days when you 
gave of yourself all that you had and the friend- 
ships and undying respect that you won, allow 
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LUNCHEON AT THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


President Gallegos rises to respond to a toast, at the luncheon given in the Hall of the Americas. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall (left) and Dr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle, Chairman of the Council of the 
Organization of American States, sit on either side of the President. 


me, in this place which is also an American class- 
room, to call you, with the moving simplicity of 
the youth of your country, Gallegos, the Teacher. 

The America that had its Miranda, Bolivar, 
Sucre, and Paez, to mention only the greatest of 
your compatriots, today needs statesmen capable 
of building new institutions of progress and jus- 
tice, of molding the spirit of their peoples through 
education and culture, and of teaching them, 
through word and example, the difficult and 
delicate exercise of freedom and authority, of 
rights and duties in democratic life. 

Since selection by election is the basis of repre- 
sentative and democratic institutions, we admire 
the wisdom the Venezuelan people displayed in 
electing you to the highest position in the govern- 
ment in the balloting on December 14, 1947. It 
was an election that the countries of America 
hailed as an auspicious sign of Venezuela’s political 
destiny again marching toward the future with 
the same sweeping force as in the days of 
liberation. 

Your address last February 15 is a civic docu- 


ment that is worthy of your pen and of the ideas 
and program of a government “‘born of republican 
virtues and the exemplary observance of law.” 
In this speech, full of lofty, constructive, and 
definite ideas, you pointed out with your typical 
clarity of intellect and style that “ambitions 
must never prevail over ideals, nor contingencies 
over the effort directed unswervingly toward 
achieving the greatest dignity of the nation and 
the greatest possible happiness of the people, 
who are its flesh and blood.” ‘The concept of 
international relations that you set forth there 
expresses felicitously the elevated aims of the 
activities to which we devote ourselves in this 
institution, when you state that these relations 
must be conducted not only within the field of 
proper diplomacy, ‘“‘but also through greater 
knowledge of one another through mutually 
advantageous forms, both in the material world 
of economic interests and in the spiritual realm 
of cultural interests.” We find in this notable 
document an energetic expression of your interest 
in meeting what you call the “‘dramatic needs” 
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of the people for education, health, and food. 
*“To educate, to promote health, and to provide 
the necessities of life,”? you said, ‘“‘will be the 
triune and dominating concern of my govern- 
ment.”? In your message to the National Con- 
gress in 1948, you called for education within the 
reach of all the people and the stimulation of 
productive industries that will bring benefits to 
all levels of society. Then with knowledge and 
love you praised the character of your nation 
which, “‘being sane and happy in the finest 
sense, repudiates action by violence.” ‘“The 
greatest concern of all responsible Venezuelans,”’ 
you said in that message, “‘must be to preserve 
this innate goodness of the people, the precious 
basis for collective well-being.” This is an 
admirable idea and a supreme duty and con- 
cern—to watch over the natural goodness and 
the spiritual health of the peoples of America, 
preserving them from whatever might change 
them, poison them, or destroy them in order to 
chain the peoples to the useless wheel of hate and 
violence. 


President Gallegos and the Bogota Conference 


It is particularly stimulating to us to learn by 
the special comment in your message of April 29 
on Venezuela’s participation in the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, that 
you believe one of its constructive results to be 
the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. For this Council and its committees de- 
voted many sessions of study and discussion to its 
drafting, and it was the main subject of the 
labors and debates of the Bogota Assembly, where 
a leading role was played by the Venezuelan 
delegation under the able and influential leader- 
ship of Sr. Rémulo Betancourt. Our organiza- 
tion is confident that once the Charter has entered 
fully into effect upon its ratification by the signa- 
tory states, the purposes and the hopes aroused by 
the standards and institutions established in that 
basic document—which consolidates on _ this 
continent the results of long and arduous experi- 
ence—will be converted into action and service 
and become a productive reality. 

Your presence here and the solemnity of the 
hour, Mr. President, lead to reflections on matters 
of moment to the destiny of America. For a long 
time opinion in certain quarters has insisted, in a 
negative and discouraging tone and using as a 
pretext a misinterpreted pragmatism, upon be- 
littling the significance and the value of this jurid- 
ical and moral association composed of the 
American States. Spreading suspicion, placing the 


fortuitous and the unessential above the perma- 
nent and the fundamental, expressing a viewpoint 
designed to undermine a faith we hold dear on 
every account, there have been those who availed 
themselves of the problems and situations that 
arose at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States in order to underestimate the 
results of that assembly and draw the most 
pessimistic conclusions as to the inter-American 
system. Modern publicity is impatient and super- 
ficial, frequently hasty and unjust. It is obvious 
that the Bogota Conference should not be judged 
by its visible and immediate results, solely by the 
material aspect of the agreements entered into. 
The great rules and aims of international life, 
which find expression in juridical and politico- 
social ideas, should be judged as a whole by their 
place in history and their end results. From this 
point of view it is evident that the Bogota Assembly 
has expressed in manifold forms, in instruments 
and declarations of substance, that state of aware- 
ness which in America is a true understanding of 
the past, the affirmation of its ideal, ethical and 
juridical values, and an indestructible faith in the 
magnificent destiny that awaits it. I am con- 
fident that history, whose judgment is calm and 
just, will perforce fully confirm this judgment on 
the meaning and scope of the work of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States and 
the instruments signed at Bogota, which show that 
Pan Americanism has already passed the stage of 
words where, in an effort to be cautious and keep 
within the bounds of possibility, the only aim was 
to mold a collective conscience. ‘These instru- 
ments make clear the will of the States and express 
the real development of Pan Americanism, which 
is strongly characterized by a rational system of 
obligations and commitments; it is a mutually 
obligatory, multilateral Pan Americanism which, 
in addition to principles and standards, deter- 
mines the manner of their functioning and the 
procedures for their application. 

‘‘Nothing in a life devoted to the fulfillment of 
duty toward one’s country is ever wasted; every- 
thing will always survive.’’ These were your in- 
spiring words at the conclusion of the address in 
which you expressed the motives of your deter- 
mination to devote yourself to the service of 
Venezuela. We know that, loyal to the ideal 
you have set for yourself, you have subordinated 
everything to the active fulfillment of that obli- 
gation and the duties you have imposed upon 
yourself to meet the needs and the desire for pro- 
gress of the Venezuelan people. While the task you 
have completed is noble and great, a mightier 
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work still awaits you: the achievement, by your 
action as Chief Executive of the prosperous, happy, 
and cultured nation portrayed in your books, 
that you have dreamed of for all young people, 
the achievement for which you have worked and 
suffered all your life. Toward that achievement 
all eyes of America are turned; for it you have 
the fervent good wishes of all of us who, because 
of our love for Venezuela and our admiration for 
you, desire nothing more than its happiest and 
fullest realization. 


In reply to the warm welcome accorded 
him and the words of praise spoken by 
Dr. Lavalle, President Gallegos made an 
address in which he mentioned that, in 
recognition of the importance Venezuela 
attaches tothe work of the Organization 
of American States, his government will 
shortly accredit a special Ambassador to 
represent Venezuela on the Council. He 
said further: 


In expressing the pleasure I feel in being here 
with the Council of the Organization of American 
States, where great intellects of our whole conti- 
nent gather, I must not overlook my very special 
pleasure in being the first Chief of State of the 
hemisphere to appear before this body under its 
new name. 

IT am making this journey along a road illumined, 
from the eternal realm of great thought, by the 
light of Bolivar, Father of my Country. It was 
President ‘Truman’s admiration of Bolivar that 
gave him the idea of inviting me to the unveiling 
of the statue that has been erected at Bolivar, 
Missouri; and although I arrived only yesterday, 
I already find myself in the presence of what is 
in a way the realization of an idea of the Liber- 
ator’s. There is an obvious bond of historical 
continuity uniting across more than a century his 
efforts, begun at the inter-American assemblies of 
Panama and Tacubaya, with the recent Bogota 
Conference out of which arose the Organization 
of American States—a term which has replaced 
**Pan American Union,” not for the purpose of 
coining a new name, but so that the name might 
better show what the organization is to do and 
to be. 

Troubled and difficult has been the process of 
transforming a vague and ineffective Pan Amer- 
icanism into an organic pact of sovereign and 
juridically equal States, and it is absolutely 
necessary to recognize that more than once that 


Pan Americanism has served only to adorn in- 
justice with legality and give an honest appear- 
ance to aggression. Only after the Mexico City 
Conference of 1945 was this great unifying move- 
ment of the Americas definitively vitalized and 
oriented. That Conference adopted the basic 
resolution for the reorganization, consolidation, 
and strengthening of the inter-American system 
that constitutes the immediate antecedent of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States 
signed at Bogota. 

But the very slowness of the process is a guaran- 
tee that the concept of American unity is not a 
shallow use of strange or romantic theories. At 
the beginning there were flashes of far-sighted 
genius in the mind of Bolivar and, although it is 
natural that I should always tend to speak es- 
pecially of my country, I ought to say that it is 
not only patriotic love for Bolivar that has made 
the responsible men of Venezuela ready to second 
enthusiastically all efforts leading toward the 
unity of America. To the ideal itself have been 
added the positive claims of practical remedies 
for material needs; thus the problems of war and 
peace discussed at the Mexico City Conference 
have led us from an almost Platonic desire for 
closer union to the concrete fact of the achieve- 
ments agreed upon at Bogota. 

The Charter of the Organization of American 
States, the American Treaty on Pacific Settle- 
ment, the Economic Agreement, the Charter of 
Social Guarantees, and the resolutions on the 
preservation and defense of democracy in Amer- 
ica and against the existence of colonies in this 
hemisphere are all significant landmarks of this 
assembly of nations. 

My government, honoring the commitments 
made in signing the Bogota instruments, has a 
decided interest in the strengthening of the 
Organization of American States. The way in 
which this association is built, freely approved by 
sovereign entities, differentiates it fundamentally 
from that superstate feared by some. It is an 
‘order of peace and justice,’ not a warlike and 
aggressive coalition, that has been consecrated 
in the Charter. For these reasons, the government 
of Venezuela pledges its best efforts to further the 
work of the Organization, and plans to accredit 
a special Ambassador to the Council, as an indi- 
cation of the interest and importance attributed 
to it. 

The Charter of Social Guarantees and the reso- 
lution on the preservation and defense of democ- 
racy in America are documents which belong 
together, which complement each other, and on 
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which I must repeatedly make clear our position. 
America must defend its patrimony of culture and 
freedom against the extremist preachments of 
international communism and the other totali- 
tarianisms; but the most effective way to do so is 
to extend social well-being, economic justice, and 
political liberty down to the lowest social strata. 
The Venezuelan government and people are 
dedicated to the effort to construct an internal 
social order with security and freedom for all; and 
it is consistent with our political convictions to 
assert that the achievement of a similar order all 
over America will be enough to insure full belief 
in democratic principles. 

All the peoples of America, and the govern- 
ments which, like mine, are sincerely democratic, 
vigorously reject foreign radical ideologies. But 
their struggle against the infiltration of doctrines 
of the extreme left or the extreme right, against 
international communism and the other totali- 
tarianisms, will be effective only to the extent 
that our weak budding economies are strength- 
ened and developed. Poverty and backwardness, 
as has been said so many times by statesmen and 
thinkers, encourage desperate mass revolt. 

Such has been the evolution of the process that 
is to culminate in the work of the Organization 
of American States. It seems to be a law of 
human history that whenever a great spirit pro- 
duces a noble sentiment or a lofty thought, like 
that of American unity conceived and cherished 
by Bolivar, it cannot pass to the domain of prac- 
tical men, those who do things, without at the 
proper moment meeting other great spirits. So, 
for all of us who hold inter-American convictions, 
the course of such an aspiration toward friendly 
coexistence of all the peoples of the continent 
through the Good Neighbor Policy of the great 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt has been an 
inspiring sight. 

I know that the laws that move the political, 
economic, social, and even the cultural machin- 
ery of nations are impersonal laws; but not even 
the most materialistic position before history can 
ignore the human milestones on the road to 
achievement. Statesmen and economists, trained 
diplomats, experts in the varied operations of the 
machinery that produces history, can and must 
seek the solution to the great problem of American 
unity in a thorough analysis of the impersonal 
laws that govern the process; but I do not wish to 
renounce the confidence I have always placed— 
and here I expose myself to the charge of ro- 
manticism—in human deed, in the influence of 
man through which history passes; and therefore 


it is a carefully premeditated mention I have 
made of the great President Roosevelt. 

I do not attempt in the least to penetrate the 
forbidden precincts of this country’s policies; but 
as I find myself in the presence of history, which 
watches my every action and will take up my 
every word, and moreover as those who are lis- 
tening to me are the ears of all America, I want 
to define the exact meaning of this warning to all 
the men who govern or will govern the destiny 
of our nations—I make it to myself as well— 
that a real organization of American States into 
a useful and profitable society presupposes the 
renunciation by every one of them of domination 
over the others and demands mutually friendly 
treatment. We urgently need to understand each 
other in order to lend reciprocal assistance not 
only in moments of crisis, but also in every-day 
life, and I am confident that there will be no 
leader of this country who is not prepared to 
continue the Good Neighbor Policy that has 
begun to win the good will of the rest of our con- 
tinent. ‘‘We have learned to fight with other 
nations in common defense of our freedoms,” 
President Truman has said. “We must now 
learn to live with other nations for our mutual 
good.”’ And this thought, appropriate to our 
time, is the standard by which the unity of Amer- 
ica will be achieved, with equal responsibility for 
all in the understanding that creates collective 
happiness. 

But the work of this Organization of American 
States cannot be limited to securing a bare 
existence for the peoples that compose the 
American community; it must pursue an ambi- 
tious ideal, the one Bolivar dreamed of and the 
one expressed by President Truman, with whose 
words I should like to cenclude my own: 

“‘We must build a new world, a far better 
world, one in which the eternal dignity of man 
is respected.” 


Afterward, a luncheon in honor of 
President Gallegos was held in the Hall 
of the Americas for about 150 guests 
prominent in diplomatic and_ political 
While at the Pan American 
President Gallegos visited the 
exhibit of paintings by the Venezuelan 
artist Carlos Otero; and next morning he 


circles. 
Union, 


opened an exhibition at the Library of 
Congress of pictures by another Venezue- 
lan, Héctor Poleo. 
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A brilliant reception at the Venezuelan 
Embassy in Washington was held on 
July 3, and the next morning President 
Gallegos, President ‘Truman, and _ their 
party left on a special train for Bolivar, 
Missouri. 


Bolivar, July 5 


The ceremonies began promptly upon 
the arrival of the presidential train Mon- 
day morning. Included in the group were 
diplomatic representatives of Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru, and 
the Secretary General of the Organization 
of American States. Despite a tem- 
perature that soared above 100°, almost 
20,000 spectators were on hand. Gover- 
nor Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri, Dr. 
Doyle C. McCraw, mayor of Bolivar, and 
other officials welcomed the party at the 
railroad station and presented the two 
Presidents with keys to the city. 

A parade in the traditional Fourth of 
July manner, with floats, fife-and-drum 
corps, drum majorettes, and the famous 
Missouri horses and mules opened the fes- 
tivities. ‘Then guests and public gathered 
in Neuhart Park, where the 18-foot monu- 
ment stood swathed in banners. As he 
unveiled the statue, President Gallegos 
presented it to the people of the United 
States, whom he begged to think of 
Bolivar as an example of unremitting per- 
severance in Carrying out the plans for 
liberty he had set for himself; as the man 
who said, “‘I want to be a citizen so that 
I may be free and so that everyone may 
be free.” The President’s words were 
these: 


We stand before the likeness of a man who was 
instrumental in spreading over the earth a 
multitude of peoples. 

Of the nations he created by the might of his 
arm, history has already said all that is needful; 
but I should like to attach special significance to 
the fact that his name, which originally was the 
name of a town, has been given again to towns 


here and elsewhere. Might it not be that this 
happened because this man personified the col- 
lective will, the essence of the towns? Who chose 
his name for this town, and why are there several 
with the same name in this great American 
nation which is generally thought to have put 
aside romantic considerations and to love only 
what is its own? The fact-finders who base their 
statements on positive and trustworthy docu- 
ments may reply to this with proper names of 
citizens of this country; but it often happens that 
we men cannot claim as exclusively ours the ideas 
that pass through our minds, and I do not feel 
that I am sacrificing reality to a mere whim in 
seeking in the realm of our deepest feelings a 
special explanation of the manifold return of a 
patronymic to its place-name origin. 

And so I like to think that this statue we have 
just unveiled is not only a work of art for the 
greater adornment of a lovely site, not only a 
monument indicative of cordial friendship be- 
tween two nations: this great and wonderful 
country of yours which offers a portion of its soil 
for the erection of a marble and bronze tribute, 
and that land of mine whose great good fortune 
it was to be the birthplace of Simon Bolivar. 
Here in lasting substance his noble figure, in the 
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DR. DOYLE C. McCRAW 


Mayor of Bolivar, Missouri 
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THE FLAGS GO BY 


President Gallegos (left), Governor Phil M. Donnelly of Missouri, and President Truman salute as the 
colors of the United States and Venezuela pass the reviewing stand in the Fourth of July parade at Bolivar. 


center of the town bearing his name, a man- 
town, is very much at home. 

But it is fitting—and I shall now take advantage 
of that fact—to ask the school teachers of this land 
where education is so important, not to instruct 
their pupils about the Bolivar of famous battles, 
unless it is to teach them, with the educator’s 
desire to instill pride in their own, that one and 
the same year witnessed the Battle of Carabobo, 
which assured the freedom of my country, and the 
admission of Missouri as a State of your Union. 
Think of him rather as an example of unremitting 
perseverance in carrying out the plans of liberty 
he had set for himself. Think of him as an ex- 
traordinary instance of a man so full of faith in his 
ideal and of confidence in himself that at Pati- 
vilca—where the very locale was depressing, 
where he was faced with failing health and with 
ill-equipped troops to pit against the numerous 
and well-trained enemy—when someone who 
noticed his silence asked what the Liberator was 
thinking of, he replied, although all the facts 
counseled retreat, ‘‘Of winning.” 


But do not pervert and corrupt the taste of the 
students, who should find delight only in the 
pleasant aspects of peace, by describing this 
Great Man of America to them only as an in- 
trepid general, who won difficult battles, because 
battles were not the real end of the titanic efforts 
that filled his early life, but the dramatic path 
along which, through fields of blood, he had to 
travel to realize his creative ideal of liberation. 
And so that the children of this locality may 
understand beyond any possible doubt that we 
have not erected this statue here just to satisfy 
our admiration for a warrior genius—one more 
among the many who have played their part in 
the tragic history of the world—let me quote the 
words with which the Liberator of my country, 
in his message to the Congress of Cicuta, de- 
scribed himself admirably and bravely, as pos- 
terity would see him: 

“IT am the son of war, the man whom battles 
have raised to the presidency; fortune has main- 
tained me in this office and victory has confirmed 
it. . . . The sword that has ruled Colombia is 
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not the scales of Justice, but a scourge of the 
spirit of evil, which sometimes heaven lets fall to 
earth to punish tyrants and be a lesson to peo- 
ples. . . . A man such as I am is a dangerous 
citizen in a popular government; he is an imme- 
diate threat to national sovereignty. I want to be 
a citizen so that I may be free and so that every- 
one may be free.” 


Not the Sword but the Law 


These words, strange coming from the lips or 
the pen of a victorious warrior, are without any 
doubt the best recommendation of the very 
human quality of the Father of my Country that 
I can offer to the consideration of the generations 
now growing up on American soil. ‘The eyes that 
gaze upon this commemorative bronze should not 
linger on the sword in his right hand, but on the 
symbol of legislation held in the other, and on the 
repose of the mantle that robes him with serenity, 
and the soul seeking guidance for mortal happi- 
ness should ponder the special content of human 
excellence that lies in these words of our Liberator. 
History does not abound in men of action with 
so profound a knowledge of themselves and so 
keen a sense of responsibility for their destiny. 
No matter how much something might affect 
him personally, he was never seen to waver; 
but when he spoke to his people, when he had to 
shape the will of the nations he had created, he 
always found words of wisdom. 

Fortunately, the greatest patriots of the Amer- 
icas had in common that distaste for the 
attributes of the sword and every one of them 
refused to take advantage of the power the 
sword could have conferred on them. Here was 
the admirable Washington, the first of them all, 
who washed from his nation-creating hands the 
lethal dust of battle and like a good father who 
provides his home with the fruits of his labor and 
then sits down to share them with his children 
at the happy family table, sheathed his saber 
because its mission had been accomplished and 
resumed his status of citizen to preside over the 
labors of those who worked to assure in peace the 
fruitful accomplishment of war. ‘There, on the 
other side of the equator, was San Martin, too, 
after Guayaquil a liberator satisfied with his 
achievement, a man who resisted the temptation 
to outlive his generous hour of glory; there, again, 
was our liberator who, though he did cross 
frontiers and overthrow viceroys, went only to 
establish free nations in whose dignity their 
native sons could rejoice. 

And remember that Bolivar was tempera- 


mentally inclined to be domineering and that the 
America of his time was an invitation to an 
impetuous genius to resort to violence. 


Bolivar’s World 


He belonged to a world where sensitive in- 
habitants still responded to the fascination that 
its forests, its broad rivers, its snow-capped and 
storm-swept mountains, its vast solitudes had 
exercised on the bold conquistador, who was an 
explorer of the mysteries of geography even more 
than a subduer of Indian communities. ‘“‘If 
nature stands in the way of our plans, we shall 
fight against nature,” he said in Caracas, amid 
the ruins of the earthquake of 1812, and that was 
because he had already begun to fight against 
nature, still untamed in his country, as shown 
by his willingness to swim rivers and to mount 
wild colts, so that those who tested the virility of 
their fellows by such exhibitions would flock to 
him as their natural leader. But he also wanted 
to cross wind-swept paramos, so that he could 
extend his horizon to everything eye could see 
from the heights, and rhapsodize on Chimborazo. 

He was the leader produced by America— 
specifically Wenezuela—as soon as the cry of 
freedom was heard, even before a definite concept 
of freedom had really aroused the people to 
action; but he differed from the others in that 
what he cherished was not any petty and narrow 
desire to hold sway within the boundaries of his 
native land, to rule over the stubborn men who 
might have disputed that dominion with him, but 
rather the ambitious and inherently generous idea 
of crossing his own boundaries, of towering over 
all America, not to submit it to his personal rule 
but, on the contrary, to become completely a 
part of it all. And his hardest, his most difficult 
and tenacious struggles were, from the very start, 
against liberators whose allegiance was to limited 
regions, whose spirits were incapable of grasping 
the outlines of the greater fatherland he had in 
mind. 

For from the very outset it was not only Vene- 
zuela, nor was it to be Greater Colombia a little 
later on, but all America. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the idea 
of integral Americanism was not exclusively his 
own, as though it had been produced by a man 
detached from the world around him; it had 
already begun to form a part of Venezuelan 
political thinking. In Europe, Miranda ap- 
peared as envoy of America, and in the Vene- 
zuelan Constitution of 1812 it was stated that 
‘natives of the Colombian continent” could hold 
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office, solely by virtue of having resided for one 
year in the territory of Venezuela. 

In Simén Bolivar, the personification of the 
people and a man in whom every quality of human 
greatness was heightened, the first hesitant accents 
of integral Americanism acquired firmness and 
became the dominant ideas, dogmatically ex- 
pressed in the hour of anguish as well as in the 
time of rejoicing that followed upon triumph or 
even in periods of calm reflection. 

Then came the tragic year of 1814. The hosts 
of Boves had destroyed the republic, the lances of 
the Venezuelan plainsmen who pursued the im- 
petuous Asturian had grievously injured the new- 
born country, and Bolivar encouraged the loyal 
soldiers of Urdaneta’s division by telling them, 
‘‘For us, our country is America.” 

By 1818 the luck had changed. Although 
Colombia’s fate was still uncertain, the accom- 
plishments secured with the conquest of Guiana 
and with the assembling of the Congress of 
Angostura had the flavor of decisive victory, and 
Bolivar wrote with satisfaction to Pueyrredén: 
‘*All Americans should have but one Fatherland.” 


Independent Nations Bound by a Common Law 


Finally, not to labor the point, it was in 1825, 
when Colombian arms covered all the territory 
from the mouth of the Orinoco and the Isthmus 
of Panama to the Chaco region, and Bolivar was 
at the height of his influence upon America, that 
he proposed the Congress of Panama be held, to 
lay the foundations of a great confederation of 
the nations of the Continent. And it was then— 
at the very moment when fortune smiled on 
triumph, and human greatness ran the gravest 
risks, when the victor was crowned with laurel, and 
history had caught so many men asleep who 
seemed destined to awaken others to important 
undertakings—that our vigilant genius expressed 
his thoughts on some cardinal points of the ideal 
for which that Congress should strive, in the 
following undated note: 

‘The new world would be made up of inde- 
pendent nations, all bound by one common law 
to regulate their foreign affairs and provide a 
protective power in a general and permanent 
congress. Internal order would be maintained 
without interference among the several States 
and within each one of them; none would be 
weak as compared to another, none would be 
stronger than another; the might of all would 
combine to assist any one member attacked by 
an external enemy or by anarchy from internal 
factions; differences of origin and color would 


lose their influence and their weight; social 
reform would be attained under the holy aus- 
pices of liberty and of peace. . . .” 

And to crown this far-sighted idea, which has 
real intellectual value in that it was not prepared 
as a speech written to impress and dazzle, but 
jotted on a scrap of paper to preserve the 
winged thought, was the concept of ‘“‘a single 
nation covering the universe, a federation, in the 
course of the centuries, for the happiness of the 
peoples.” 

Rhapsodies on Chimborazo, too? I know of 
nothing great and beautiful amid the sorrows and 
troubles of daily life that was not first an ideal 
that flashed like lightning across the minds of 
men of vision. But in any event we can really 
take pride in the fact that the mind of an Ameri- 
can soldier, a man as violent as the natural 
environment of his still rugged country, should 
have cherished even the idea of a single abode 
of human happiness which, through prudent 
laws, might eventually embrace the whole earth. 
The soldiers of other countries were never able to 
dream of anything but subjecting foreign countries 
to the rule of their own. In America there were 
liberators with no desire for conquest. 


A Symbolic Ceremony 


But it would be useless to come to pay tribute 
to the past, honoring the memory of those who 
embodied and still embody real and _ lasting 
greatness, were we not ready to carry away from 
here some profitable lesson. And in presenting, 
in the name of the government and the people of 
Venezuela, as I now do formally, to the President 
of the United States of America, this statue of 
the Liberator of my country, so that he may 
transfer the title thereto to this town that bears 
his name, I entrust it to your generous devotion 
to Bolivar as though I were giving you a seed of 
love for Venezuela, to be planted in your soil, 
in the hope that the flower that eventually blooms 
upon the plant grown from that seed will be love 
for that America which we all share. 

For you and I, President Truman, have cele- 
brated together the consecutive national holidays 
of our two countries, and in one short journey 
have passed from one to the other—from Wash- 
ington to Bolivar—without crossing national 
borders; and I should like to believe that these 
facts have had some special significance. Was 
there, perhaps, in the back of your mind the 
thought that all this would take place as if it 
symbolized something that ought to take place on 
a greater scale? I am inclined to think so, and I 
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take pleasure in remarking upon it, because as a 
matter of fact it is two peoples, yours and mine, 
who have made this journey, shared with such 
cordiality. From Washington to Bolivar, the 
great and inspiring founders of our nations, who 
never swerved from one ideal to another, who 
never took their eyes for a single instant from the 
goal upon which they had been firmly fixed from 
the start; but without closing their hearts, either, 
to the great love that this man of vision bequeathed 
to posterity. A beautiful Utopia and nothing 
more, America the common fatherland of all 
Americans? But is not the history of the world 
a dramatic account of an arduous pursuit of 
Utopias, the peoples bowed down in grief, looking 
to the promise held out by the hope: “‘Ye shall 
return unto the land of your possession, and 
enjoy it’? And from what source, except the 
farsightedness of yesterday’s men of vision, have 
the practical men of today drawn the positive 
solutions they are so proud of? 

In view of all this, now that the mission en- 
trusted to me by Venezuela has been fulfilled 
and the seed of love for that country planted in 
this town, I shall leave here, not with a superfi- 
cial sense of gratification at having shared in a 
ceremony of diplomatic courtesy, but deeply 
moved by the thought that I have been present 
at an event of transcendent significance. 


President Truman, long an admirer of 
the South American hero, accepted the 
gift of Venezuela in the name of his fellow- 
citizens as he said: 


We have come together today to dedicate a 
statue of the great South American Liberator, 
Simon Bolivar. This man led the movement for 
the liberation of half a continent. His memory 
is part of the spirit of freedom and independence 
in North and South America alike, 

We are especially honored that this statue is 
presented by the distinguished leader of the 
Venezuelan people, President Rémulo Gallegos. 
I am proud to be associated with the great states- 
man who today directs the destinies of Venezuela 
with the same high purpose and the same lofty 
ideals that motivated the father of his country, 
Simon Bolivar. 

When Bolivar was born, in 1783, the movement 
toward independence in the New World had only 
begun. When he died, in 1830, sovereign states 
were governing themselves throughout the hemi- 
sphere. Today, we honor the memory of the 
Liberator in a spirit of thanksgiving for his great 


part in establishing freedom and democracy in 
the Americas. 

There are many other great leaders to whom we 
are indebted for our liberty. They, too, were 
animated by high purposes and inspired by high 
ideals; but among them all Bolivar stands out for 
his service to the cause of liberty in many different 
countries and for his clear vision of the eventual 
solidarity of the American family of nations. In 
honoring his memory, we are in a very real sense 
honoring those principles of liberty, unity, and 
friendship which guide the American nations 
today. 

This monument is the result of a generous desire 
on the part of the people and the Government of 
Venezuela to honor this city in Missouri which 
is named for Simén Bolivar. Not only are the 
City of Bolivar and the State of Missouri deeply 
grateful for this friendly sentiment, but it is 
appreciated also by the people of the whole 
United States. 

A spirit of international friendliness has prompt- 
ed the private citizens and officials of Venezuela 
and this country, and notably the members of the 
Simén Bolivar Memorial Foundation, who have 
worked together to erect this statue. This action 
symbolizes the many bonds of friendship between 
the citizens of the Republic of Venezuela and the 
citizens of the United States of America. In the 
American family of nations, our two countries 
have been drawn closer together over the years. 
The spirit of good neighborliness that has marked 
our national relations has grown more and more 
into personal friendship between our citizens. 
That friendship is now cemented more firmly 
than ever by the visit of our distinguished guests, 
President Gallegos and Sefiora de Gallegos. 

The historic figure of Simén Bolivar was 
characterized by steady moral balance and by a 
deep serenity of mind—gifts of a truly great 
leader. His virtues were great as a military 
leader, as a statesman, as a tireless organizer, and 
as a valiant fighter. His burning spirit of freedom 
was even greater. Although he might have 
wielded arbitrary power, his ideals never per- 
mitted him to do so. 

In the United States, we admire the life and 
deeds of the South American Liberator. We 
recognize in him a figure of the most commanding 
force and genius—one who has helped tremen- 
dously to shape the destiny of the peoples of the 
Americas. Although the lights and shadows of 
success and failure attended his years of effort, he 
labored infinitely better than he ever realized. 
His seeming failures and his disappointments now 
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fade to insignificance in comparison with his 
mighty achievements. The overwhelming odds 
he was obliged to face in his fight for the libera- 
tion of the Spanish American colonies make his 
achievements even more remarkable. While 
other leaders made valiant contributions to the 
work of liberation, circumstances, together with 
his unique gifts, made Bolfvar the soul and symbol 
of that work. 

We honor Bolivar today as the great Liberator. 
We honor him equally as the father of the great 
concept of solidarity among the American na- 
tions. His plans and labors for unity among the 
countries of the New World constituted a basis of 
policy for the American republics which has per- 
sisted for more than a century. 

Over one hundred years ago Simén Bolivar 
called the first Pan American Congress in Panama 
City. In historical perspective, we can clearly 
perceive the great vision of the Liberator in this 
invitation to understanding. It has led to our 
present system of regional cooperation which 
sustains the peace and security of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

As I listened to the eloquent words of President 
Gallegos, in presenting this monument to the 
people of the United States, I was again reminded 
how closely parallel have run the lines of experi- 
ence, and how intimate have been the spiritual 
associations, among the members of the American 
family of Republics. 

Today, the twenty-one American Republics are 
bound together by every tie and consideration of 
political, economic, and cultural interest. All 
twenty-one nations stand on equal terms. Pan 
Americanism means equality of all nations, and 
sympathetic and effective cooperation among all 
nations. 

It is these same ideals for which the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere are working today in 
common with other free peoples of the world. 
Through the United Nations, we are seeking a 
world order under which all of the countries of 
the world will live together in the equality and 
friendship which prevails among the American 
nations. We know, of course, that we do have 
differences between nations in the Americas. 
But we know also how to settle those differences 
by peaceful means and on a basis of mutual re- 
spect and forbearance. 

The example of Pan American cooperation, 
worked out slowly and painstakingly over the 
years, shows us that we can succeed in establish- 
ing the same kind of cooperation with other 
countries in the United Nations. The way before 


us is not easy. We must expect delays and dis- 
appointments. But we can succeed. 

If at times our progress seems slow, we must 
remain steadfast in the faith which sustained the 
great leaders of the past who, like Simén Bolivar, 
fought for human liberty and understanding 
among nations. 

This monument will be an enduring symbol of 
these great aspirations, and of the warm friend- 
ship between Venezuela and the United States. 
In this spirit I am glad to accept this statue on 
behalf of the Government and the people of the 
United States. 


Other addresses were made by Governor 
Donnelly, Mayor McCraw, and Vene- 
zuelan Ambassador Gonzalo Carnevali. 
The national anthems of Venezuela and 
the United States were sung by Gladys 
Swarthout, accompanied by the United 
States Air Force Band. 

The group left Bolivar in the special 
train after a luncheon on the grounds of 
Southwest Baptist College. They sepa- 
rated at Willard, Missouri, President Tru- 
man continuing to Washington by train, 
and the Venezuelan party taking a plane 
for New York. 


Six days in New York 


On the morning of July 7, President 
Gallegos received a courtesy visit from 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, at his hotel suite. At noon, 
after a rousing New York welcome, com- 
plete with motorcycle-police escort, ticker 
tape, and crowds lining the sidewalks of 
lower Broadway, he drove to City Hall, 
where he was welcomed officially by 
Mayor O’Dwyer. 

Later, President Gallegos was guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by the Overseas 
Press Club. Copies of the President’s 
famous novel Dofia Barbara were distrib- 
uted as door prizes, and in a surprise ges- 
ture President Gallegos presented a prize 
of his own—a week’s vacation in Vene- 
zuela for two, awarded to the holder of a 
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Courtesy of International House 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


A banquet was given in President Gallegos’ honor while he was in New Orleans. Left to right: Francis 
Williams, representing the Governor of Louisiana; A. E. Hegewisch, president of International House; 
President Gallegos; and Mayor deLesseps S. Morrison of New Orleans. 


number drawn by Senora de Gallegos. 
He was host the same day at a reception 
for members of New York’s Venezuelan 
colony and other guests. 

After a visit to West Point and Hyde 
Park on July 8, President Gallegos returned 
to Manhattan for a banquet given in his 
honor that evening by the Pan American 
Society of the United States, the Bolivarian 
Society, and the Venezuelan Chamber of 
Commerce in the United States. Prom- 
inent diplomats, industrialists, financiers, 
and public figures of both countries were 
present as Thomas W. Palmer, president 
of the Pan American Society, awarded 
to President Gallegos the society’s gold 
insignia in recognition of his outstanding 
contribution to inter-American friendship. 


On July 9, President Gallegos was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the Men’s 
Faculty Club of Columbia University. 
Before the luncheon, General Eisenhower, 
in his first such act as president of the 
University, awarded to President Gallegos 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
a ceremony at Low Memorial Library. 
The Venezuelan President was cited as a 
‘“‘teacher, philosopher, dramatist and nov- 
elist, respected as a statesman and life-long 
advocate of democracy and liberty.” 

The luncheon at Columbia marked 
President Gallegos’ last formal appearance 
in New York. He spent the rest of his stay 
visiting friends in the city and at Tarry- 
town and Saranac. Before leaving, he 
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dined with his fellow novelist John Stein- 
beck. On his trip south, which began at 
La Guardia Field on the morning of July 
11, he stopped at Knoxville, Tennessee, to 
inspect the Norris Dam. 

A group of New Orleans civic organiza- 
tions headed by International House had 
early extended to President Gallegos an 
invitation to visit that city, and as he 
arrived at the International Airport on 
the afternoon of July 11, he was received 
by military and naval detachments and by 
a party which included Mayor deLesseps 
S. Morrison of New Orleans; Admiral 
Lawrence Reifsnider, commander of the 
8th Naval District; and Mr. A. E. Hege- 
wisch, president of International House. 
The next morning the Venezuelan group 


were the guests of the Board of Port Com- 
missioners aboard the Commission’s aptly 
named yacht, the Good Neighbor, for a tour 
of the Port of New Orleans. They were 
entertained at a luncheon at International 
House, and later visited the city’s new 
International Trade Mart. In the even- 
ing a large banquet was given in honor of 
President Gallegos. 

A trip to Houston, Texas, occupied most 
of the following day, and that evening Mr. 
Hegewisch entertained at a small dinner 
at International House. Representatives 
of all the groups which had joined in 
honoring President Gallegos were present 
at the airport on the morning of July 14, 
as he departed for Caracas aboard the 
Independence. 


The ECLA Conference 


AMOS E. TAYLOR 


Director, Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Pan American Union 


On February 25, 1948, the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations 
adopted a resolution which provided for 
the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America (EcLA). By 
its terms of reference the Commission was 
directed to “initiate and participate in 
measures for facilitating concerted action 
for dealing with urgent economic prob- 
lems arising out of the war and for raising 
the level of economic activity in Latin 
America, and for maintaining and strength- 
ening the economic relations of the Latin 
American countries both among themselves 
and with other countries of the world.” 
The first session of the Commission, which 
convened in Santiago, the capital of 
Chile, July 7—26, 1948, signalized the first 


coordinated steps toward the realization 
of these objectives. 

Although the urgent need for construc- 
tive measures was the guiding theme in 
many of the Commission’s deliberations, 
the initial session of EcLa aimed par- 
ticularly at laying a firm foundation for 
ultimate action along a wide front. The 
importance of adequate economic data 
and of preliminary studies emphasized the 
acknowledged need for sound procedures, 
patient research, and well-laid plans of 
coordination as a prerequisite for success- 
ful action. 

The difficult and complex nature of the 
problems that face the Commission and 
its secretariat was anticipated nearly a 
year ago by the Ad Hoc Committee 
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Courtesy of Carlos Alzamora 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
AT THE ECLA CONFERENCE 
Left to right: Dr. Juan A. Mercau, Delegate of Argentina; Dr. Amos E. Taylor, Executive Director of 


the Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Pan American Union, and Executive Secretary of the 
Council; and Sefior Carlos Alzamora, Delegate of Peru. 


established on August 11, 1947, by the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations to consider the factors de- 
termining the advisability of setting up an 
economic commission for Latin America 
similar in purpose and structure to the 
commissions already established for Europe 
and for Asia and the Far East. In its 
meeting of October 9, 1947, the committee 
reviewed these factors and summarized 
them under three categories. First, it was 
noted that the Latin American republics 
had used their capital equipment at an 
abnormally high rate during the war and 
that as a result an early repair of the situ- 
ation was necessary if production and trade 
were to be revived and sustained. Sec- 
ondly, it was clear that the general lack of 
development in the Latin American coun- 
tries is such that they will require many 


forms of external assistance if their own 
efforts are to be expedited. Finally, it was 
becoming more and more apparent that, 
after the end of the war, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries were finding it more difficult 
and more costly than had been anticipated 
to repair their wartime losses and to re- 
plenish their capital equipment. 
Coordination and cooperation were im- 
portant keynotes of the Conference. The 
necessity of having the Commission organ- 
ize its work so as to avoid any “prejudicial 
duplication”’ and to obtain the maximum 
collaboration with the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council was formally 
recognized in the text of the Resolution on 
Coordination. By its terms the Com- 
mission accords the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council “‘all facilities to 
participate in its meetings and to receive 
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all reports and economic statistical and 
technical material on a reciprocal basis, 
as well as to maintain continuous liaison.” 
Together with several other resolutions 
adopted by the Conference, the program 
of co-ordination was extended, consistent 
with the Commission’s terms of reference 
whereby it would ‘“‘cooperate with and 
seek to coordinate its activities with the 
appropriate organs of the Inter-American 
System and as may be necessary with the 
Caribbean Commission to avoid any 
unnecessary duplication of effort between 
those organs and itself.” It should also 
be noted that the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in giving its 
support to the establishment of Ecta, 
indicated that it would assume the exist- 
ence of complete and effective coordina- 
tion of work and the retention of “its 
present independence and competence 
within the Inter-American System, and 
without prejudice to any decisions which 
may be taken by the Ninth International 
Conference of American States... .” 
The broad scope of the economic prob- 
lems to which the Conference had to 
direct its attention placed in bold relief 
the breadth of statistical competence 
represented in its meetings. Since the 
importance of dealing with these problems 
as soon as possible was freely admitted, it 
was considered essential to have effective 
mobilization of the statistical and analyt- 
ical facilities of the various specialized 
and other international agencies as well 
as those of the respective member govern- 
ments. Consistent with the principles of 
effective cooperation, formally acknowl- 
edged in various resolutions, the Commis- 
sion in its collection and analysis of data 
will rely extensively on existing statistical 
organizations which have already de- 
voted considerable effort to the standard- 
ization and improvement of statistical 
methods. The Member States also 


pledged support to the development of 
means whereby technical and statistical 
information may be freely exchanged. 
Similarly, there was general agreement 
on the importance of giving full support 
to the Population Census and the Agricul- 
tural Census to be taken throughout the 
Americas in 1950. 

The groundwork was thus laid at San- 
tiago for a coordinated attack on the 
‘economic problems arising in Latin 
America from world economic maladjust- 
ment, with a view to the cooperation of 
the Latin American countries in the com- 
mon effort to achieve world-wide recovery 
and economic stability.” The opening 
addresses of the delegates were devoted in 
large part to statements regarding the cur- 
rent economic situation in the respective 
countries. In numerous instances sugges- 
tions were included as to ways and means 
for arriving at eventual solutions. Special 
emphasis was placed on economic malad- 
justments produced by the war or its 
aftermath. While it was clear that con- 
ditions vary from country to country the 
general nature of the postwar Latin 
American economy reflects a genuine need 
for the repair or replacement of capital 
equipment in agriculture and industry, 
an urgent necessity for improving trans- 
port facilities, and a genuine demand for 
technical assistance in the development 
and improvement of production methods. 

The discussion of these issues extended 
in many cases to the broader fields of na- 
tional and international policy. In some 
cases developmental programs were asso- 
ciated with proposals for stimulating immi- 
gration. Problems of housing, wages, and 
buying power were constantly kept in the 
forefront. The strengthening of the terms 
of trade and the practicability of inaugurat- 
ing limited or broad programs of multi- 
lateral compensation payments were oc- 
casionally underscored by the discussions. 
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During the interim between the first and 
second sessions of EcLa the Secretariat will 
undertake the preparation of an economic 
survey of the Latin American economy as a 
whole. The methods employed and the 
results achieved to date by the Economic 
Commission for Europe will be viewed as 
worthy criteria in setting the primary goal 
for the coming year. The respective mem- 
bers will undertake to contribute, toward 
the preparation of this survey, statistical 
and analytical reports relating to the eco- 
nomic situation in each of the respective 
countries. 

As indicated by the text of various reso- 
lutions adopted by the Conference, the 
Secretariat is requested to direct special 
attention to such economic matters as 
external and internal inflationary pressures 
in individual countries, export and import 
price fluctuations and the reasons therefor, 
the importance of foreign private capital 


investment, and the need for technical 
assistance. ‘The broad interest expressed in 
measures designed to encourage greater 
industrialization and the wider diversi- 
fication of national economies received 
general approval from the representative 
of the United States and from the spokes- 
men of the three countries—France, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom— 
whose interests in the Western Hemisphere 
gave them a formal voice in the Confer- 
ence, although they are not members of 
the Organization of American States. 

The real work of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America lies ahead. The 
safeguards against duplication of effort 
which have been set up offer strong prom- 
ise of effective coordination and coopera- 
tion among the various international 
agencies whose functions give them indi- 
vidual responsibilities in the building of a 
stable world economy. 


DIE 


Industrial Education in Brazil’ 


ROBERT KING HALL 


IN THE past ten years Brazil has experi- 
enced a major industrial revolution. In 
part this is owing to the tremendous 
impetus of the Second World War, in 
part to the natural development of the 
immense physical resources of the nation. 
The day of a predominantly agricultural 
economy and a single export commodity 
has passed forever. It is highly unlikely 
that Brazil will ever again suffer the 
economic chaos that follows a _ severe 


1 The writer is indebted to the staff of the CBAI 
and in particular to Mr. Edward W. Sheridan and 
Sr. Mario P. de Brito for the statistics, chart, and 
photographs included in this article. 


break in the world market for a given com- 
modity, such as was experienced with the 
successive bursting of sugar, rubber, and 
coffee bubbles. Brazil is embarked upon 
a deliberate policy of industrial expansion. 
The nation faces greater, rather than 
fewer, problems—but they are the prob- 
lems of industrial production, distribu- 
tion, and social adaptation rather than 
the traditional ones of a single-product 
economy. 

To the visitor who returns after an 
extended absence, or even to one who has 
not seen Brazil since the beginning of the 
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war, the change is startling. Economic 
statistics bear out this impression. At 
the beginning of Brazil’s participation in 
the First World War, industrial produc- 
tion was about 7 million cruzeiros (about 
one-third of a million dollars).? At the 
end of the war it was roughly five times 
that amount. By the beginning of the 
Second World War (1940) it was roughly 
13 billion cruzeiros (650 million dollars, 
or nearly 2,000 times what it was in 
1917). The first three years of the war 
doubled industrial production, and manu- 
facturing for the first time exceeded agri- 
culture in production value. By the end 
of 1947 the industrial development : of 
Brazil had progressed so far that industrial 


2 All conversions were made on the basis of the June 
1948 official exchange. 
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production was estimated at 48 billion 
cruzeiros (nearly 2.5 billion dollars), or 
approximately four times the value of the 
agricultural production of the nation. 
Even if these figures are adjusted for the 
change in the cost of living index in the 
past ten years (approximately 280 in the 
city of Rio de Janeiro for the year 1947 as 
compared with the 1936-39 average of 
100) it is apparent that the industrial 
development of Brazil has been little 
short of phenomenal. 

This impressive growth of industry, both 
in absolute value and also in terms of its 
percentage of the national income, has 
been accomplished not by a mere accel- 
eration of the relatively small craft in- 
dustries of a generation ago, but by a 
fundamental shift in emphasis on the type 
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of industry. This shift is based upon two 
national policies: the first is that of making 
Brazil self-sufficient in certain basic heavy 
industries considered essential to the 
national defense, even at the expense of 
federal ownership or subsidy; and the 
second is that of creating a light industry, 
capable of competing on equal terms in 
the international market, as a source of 
hard-money credits. 

These two policies, and their attendant 
industrial changes, have presented Brazil 
with a basic educational problem—that 
of training skilled workers for its industry, 
in which the manufacture of textiles, steel, 
iron, machinery, and light metals has 
special prominence. The fundamental im- 
portance of this training program can be 
readily appreciated by quickly surveying 
the five essentials of a continued industrial 
expansion: monetary credit; 
terials; transportation; energy; and per- 
sonnel. 

Monetary credit has not been a major 
problem of industry in Brazil. In raw 
materials Brazil is extremely wealthy in 
iron ore (with 20 percent of the known 
world reserves); in wood and _ other 
sources of cellulose (with an estimated 
58 percent of the total area of the nation); 
in leather; and in chemicals. Transpor- 
tation continues to be one of the major 
obstacles, with a railroad and highway 
system inadequate to an industrial de- 
velopment of the hinterland. Brazil has 
one of the best developed networks of air- 
lines, including cargo routes, in the world. 
Although to date dependent upon im- 
ported automobiles, buses, and _ trucks, 
Brazil is for the first time embarked upon 
a program of road construction using 
modern prime movers, grading machinery, 
and low-cost bonded soil construction. 
The country’s potential energy production 
is enormous; it now (1948) has developed 
1,500,000 kilowatts which represents about 


Taw MIMa- 


2 percent of the estimated potential from 
hydroelectric sources; it is capable of 
cropping trees (eucalyptus yields wood 
for charcoal in six years after planting, 
with a new crop every three to five years 
thereafter) for the production of com- 
mercial vegetable charcoal in quantities 
large enough to support a considerable 
heavy industry; and there is an enormous 
explored coal reserve (estimated at 500 
million tons), which is generally of low 
quality (30 percent slag) but which is of 
higher grade than the Hokkaido coal on 
which pre-war Japanese industry was 
based. Only in proven oil reserves is 
Brazil handicapped; its Bahia fields are 
as yet capable of supplying only about 
three-fifths of the present modest demands. 
Brazil has entered the race for atomic 
energy, and a team of Sao Paulo scientists 
is engaged in research on nuclear fission, 
but this to date is merely a hedge against 
the future. 

The greatest problem is trained person- 
nel. Brazil is not an infant nation. Its 
history is longer than that of the United 
States. It is, with reason, proud of its 
traditional culture, its heritage from 
France and from the golden age of Portu- 
guese science and letters. Its natural re- 
sources are not a new discovery. The 
‘wealth’ and ‘“‘potentialities’ of Brazil 
have been legendary for so long that even 
the Brazilians recoil from the clichés of 
greatness. But the Brazilian society and 
the Brazilian educational system have in 
the past failed to produce the trained 
personnel that is absolutely essential for 
modern progress. Brazil desperately needs 
three classes of trained personnel and can- 
not develop unless it satisfies the needs. 
These three are: professional and mana- 
gerial personnel; technicians and foremen; 
and skilled industrial workers. 

Ten years ago there were four universi- 
ties (Brazil in Rio de Janeiro; Sao Paulo; 
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THE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


The architecture of Brazilian trade schools is modern, functional, and attractive. 


Minas Gerais in Belo Horizonte; and Rio 
Grande do Sul in Porto Alegre) and scat- 
tered faculties of somewhat indifferent 
quality in various other cities. Today 
there are nine (the above four and Parana; 
Recife; Bahia; the Catholic University of 
Sao Paulo; and the Catholic University 
of Rio de Janeiro) with two more au- 
thorized. The quality of their graduates 
varies widely, and unfortunately is weak- 
est in the professions most directly con- 
nected with industry. There are excellent 
architects; very good but far too few doc- 
tors; an overabundance of able lawyers; 
an insufficient number of trained agrono- 
mists. But the vast backlog of business 
executives, technicians, and_ specialized 
professional people which goes to make up 
the leadership of a complicated industrial 
society has not yet been trained. 

But in preparation for the other classes 
of necessary industrial personnel, Brazil 


has made significant progress. This prog- 
ress is in a large measure owing to the 
work of two essentially autonomous edu- 
cational services: the Comissdo Brasileiro- 
Americana de Educag4o Industrial (CBA) 
and the Servicgo Nacional de Aprendizagem 
Industrial (SENaI). These were created 
through the basic enabling legislation 
known as the Organic Law of Industrial 
Education (No. 4073) of January 30, 
1942. Although both have official recog- 
nition and are indirectly supervised by the 
Ministry of Education and Health, they 
present so radical a departure from the. 
traditional Brazilian (and Spanish Ameri- 
can) pattern of centralized control, and 
they have achieved such a high degree of. 
demonstrable success in meeting the cur- 
rent crisis in industrial personnel, that 
they may well prove to be the most signifi- 
cant educational experiments in Brazil 
during this generation. 
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Brazil has 23 federal industrial schools— 
one in each state, one in the Federal Dis- 
trict, and two specialized schools in chem- 
istry and mining—31 state industrial 
schools, and 14 recognized private or 
municipal schools. In addition to these 68 
recognized schools there are about 70 
which are not accredited. ‘The estimated 
total number of students enrolled in these 
138 schools is approximately 50,000. Full 
control over the national industrial schools 
is exercised by the National Director of 
Industrial Education (Dr. Francisco Mon- 
tojos) who holds a position parallel to that 
of the General Director of the National 
Department of Education (Dr. Lourengo 
Filho) directly under the Minister of Edu- 
cation. Since the federal government 
supervises the course of studies in the state 
and private industrial schools and makes 
certain relatively minor financial contribu- 
tions, these are also to some degree con- 
trolled by the National Director of Indus- 
trial Education. Nineteen specific trades, 
including such things as auto mechanics, 
machine shop work, precision tool manu- 
facture, millinery, surveying, cabinet- 
making, foundry, and ceramics are taught. 

The official industrial school system 
produces four levels of graduates: semi- 
skilled to skilled workers (2-4 years of 
study); foremen (6 years of study); tech- 
nicians (3-4 years beyond the skilled- 
worker level); and industrial school teach- 
ers (one year beyond the level of tech- 
nician). It was to meet this last demand— 
that of preparing skilled teachers and 
administrators for industrial schools— 
that CBar was founded in January 1946. 
It will be described in a later number of 
the BULLETIN. 

Of even greater significance to Brazilian 
technical education has been the program 
of Senar. This is a direct development of 
the long-famous industrial school main- 
tained by the Paulista Railway to train 


its skilled workers, and in fact was strongly 
influenced by the personality of Dr. 
Roberto Mange, who had headed that 
program and who from the beginning of 
SENAI has directed the new program in the 
Sado Paulo industrial region. Almost 
equally important to the development of 
this semi-official yet autonomous cooper- 
ative movement has been the personality 
and training of Dr. Faria Goes, a graduate 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and currently both National Director 
of SENAI and director of SENAI in the 
industrial region of Rio de Janeiro—a 
post he has held since the creation of this 
organization. 

SENAI was begun in 1942 as a program of 
cooperative apprenticeship training in 


which the industries of Brazil contributed 
1 percent of their monthly payroll to an 
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LEARNING HOW 


A corner of the machine shop in a trade school at 
Sao Luiz, Brazil. 
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educational program and the Ministry of 
Education supplied certain technical serv- 
ices, mainly in administration and super- 
vision. The 1946 Constitution of Brazil 
states in Article 168, IV, that industrial 
concerns are obliged to offer, alone or 
cooperatively, courses for the training of 
workers who are minors. Any industry 
in Brazil which feels that it prefers to meet 
the financial demands of maintaining its 
own private industrial school in which its 
own apprentices are trained on its own 
equipment, may do so, and a few of the 
very large and specialized industries— 
notably the Panair do Brasil (airline), the 
Paulista, and the Central do Brasil (rail- 
ways) do so. It is interesting that this 1 
percent forced payroll contribution (re- 
quired by Law No. 4048 of January 22, 
1942) appears to have been a simul- 
taneous and completely independent edu- 
cational development paralleling Chile’s 
former compulsory industrial and hacienda 
schools. 

The statistics of the SENAI program 
In the first five years 40 
new schools were completed and equipped; 


are impressive. 





24 additional schools were started and are 
nearing completion; and extensive appren- 
ticeship classes financed by SENAI were 
organized in about 70 national, state, and 
private industrial schools. The SEnar 
buildings are noteworthy in a system 
where secondary education is largely 
housed in makeshift quarters and con- 
verted private residences; they are abso- 
lutely modern, the most perfect it is yet 
possible to create. SENAI Industrial 
School No. II in Rio de Janeiro, for ex- 
ample, was designed by the famous 
Brazilian architect Oscar Niemeyer who 
planned the Ministry of Education build- 
ing and who was retained as an adviser on 
the United Nations center in New York. 
It is doubtful if a more modern, functional, 
and beautiful school building could be 
found in any country. It is appropriately 
located near three important railways, in 
a worker’s residential district, and midway 
between two of Rio de Janeiro’s big 
industrial areas. 

But far more impressive than the ob- 
viously outstanding buildings and excel- 
lent equipment is the truly remarkable 


MEDICAL CARE FOR A 
TRADE-SCHOOL 
STUDENT 
All Brazilian trade schools have 
either full-time or part-time 


doctors on their staffs and offer 
free medical service to students: 
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Free meals are served to students in trade-school dining rooms. 


philosophy of education upon which these 
schools are based. Industry needs 
workers. Industry will willingly pay and 
pay well for the training of workers, if the 
product is satisfactory. Therefore, train 
the type, the quality, and the number of 
workers that industry wants. All indus- 
trial schools, except perhaps in a planned 
economy where the production of in- 
dustrial workers is geared not to actual 
demands but to a desired goal, presumably 
are guided by the same principle. But 
SENAI is unique in the sincerity, en- 
thusiasm, and efficiency with which it 
carries out this ideal. 

In actual practice the workers produced 
by this apprenticeship training are emi- 
nently satisfactory because of at least five 
major educational policies followed by the 
schools: 1, every student is given an 
incentive to do good work by drawing 
wages while studying; 2, every student is 
considered as an individual and given 


appropriate certificates of accomplishment 
or graduation at any stage at which his 
personal affairs or skill requires his with- 
drawal from school; 3, all work is done on 
full scale and terminates in a complete 
and useful object and is not expended on 
models or fragmentary exercises; 4, the 
student is considered a whole personality 
and a distinct and continued effort is 
made to integrate him into his society 
through such devices as guidance courses, 
a carefully planned health program, a co- 
operative lunchroom, etc.; and 5, the 
school is integrally linked with industry 
and industrial management at every step 
in the process, so that the graduates really 
meet the needs of private industry and 
do not merely fulfill some theoretical 
standard for what is officially considered 
to be a ‘“‘skilled workman.” 

It is unnecessary to detail the internal 
operation of the SeNar schools. They 
conform to the best practices of the most 
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advanced technical schools. In some ways 
they are hardly distinguishable from the 
best of the Brazilian national industrial 
schools, except that they have immensely 
greater liberty of action. At present the 
SENAI schools teach 39 distinct trades— 
although the number and type fluctuate 
according to the demand of industry. 
Selected instructors are sent in rotation 
to study abroad in industry and in tech- 
nical schools. One of the rather sur- 
prising discoveries of these students is that 
they learn very little that is new in 
techniques but that they can learn a great 
deal in design. 

In two elements SENAI is a revolution- 
ary and brilliant addition to Brazilian 
education: it is adequately financed by 
private funds; and it enjoys virtual 
autonomy, being directed by a joint 
board of industrial executives and gov- 
ernmental officials. Under bad manage- 
ment these two assets could be dissipated 
in highly formalized and pedestrian shop 
practices. But SENar has been fortunate 
in having able, and at times inspired, 
leadership. It has made good use of its 
financial independence and administra- 
tive autonomy. The seven industrial re- 
gions in Brazil do not necessarily conform 
to state boundaries, and thus the exchange 
of a state bureaucracy for a national one 
is avoided. Each district has a consider- 
able autonomy within SENAI itself and is 
governed by a local board composed of a 
representative of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, one from the Ministry of Labor, one 
representing transportation, three repre- 
senting private industry, and the industry- 
appointed Director of the Industrial 
Region. The president of this executive 
council, which functions like an American 
school board, is a representative of pri- 
vate industry. 

The actual practices employed in the 
various schools vary with the needs of the 


locality—and the ability of the local di- 
rector. The Sao Paulo region employs 
two outstanding devices to encourage pub- 
lic interest and industry participation: it 
constructs all its buildings with the shops 
located in front and easily visible from the 
street through large picture windows; and 
it has a representative of industry and one 
of the local trade unions attend and help 
grade all final examinations of the stu- 
dents. 

What are some of the educational re- 
sults that this degree of independence 
makes possible? SENAI can experiment 
with industrial education’s contribution 
to the larger society—and, for example, it 
has introduced courses for children who 
have passed beyond the reach of com- 
pulsory educational laws but who are not 
yet old enough to enter industry. It can 
make mistakes, publicly admit them, and 
then openly change its policy to correct 
the original error—as, for example, when 
it recognized that its program of textile 
education was based on a false conception 
of the difficulty of training basic labor. 

SENAI’s emphasis has been changed to 
the training of foremen and junior en- 
gineers in textiles—something which is 
much more difficult and probably more 
valuable to industry. 

It can even differ within its own schools— 
as, for example, when the Sao Paulo 
region rejected the Rio de Janeiro re- 
gion’s evaluation of the textile training 
program just referred to, and elected to 
retain the original system. This ability to 
recognize its own errors and to correct 
them is almost unknown in the traditional 
bureaucracy of highly centralized educa- 
tion. 

SENAI is decentralized in administra- 
tion and in interest—and it can modify its 
program to meet local needs and can in- 
spire the interest of local industrial and 
civic leaders who both participate in its 
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direction and are able to see the immedi- 
ate and concrete results of their educa- 
tional investment. 

SENAI has a unique characteristic which 
may well safeguard it from the threat of 
absorption into the official system. It is 
tied directly and proportionately to in- 
dustry’s payroll. As Brazil expands in- 
dustrially these funds will expand enor- 


mously. And with large sums at stake, the 
industrial leaders of Brazil will pre- 
sumably insist more tenaciously than ever 
on their participation in the direction of 
the program. With ample funds and de- 
centralized, non-bureaucratic leadership, 
SENAI seems hardly likely to reverse a 
policy which to date has proven so success- 
ful. 


American Figures, Past and Present 


Roy Temple House 


SAMUEL PUTNAM 


Nor long ago, in the little university 
town of Norman, Oklahoma, a celebra- 
tion was staged. It was not one that 
attracted wide attention in the press, yet 
it was an occasion of truly international 
significance to the world of culture and 
human relationships. The celebration in 
question, a quiet, scholarly affair, was in 
connection with the seventieth birthday 
(May 26th, 1948) of Dr. Roy Temple 
House of the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the University of Oklahoma, 
who is known to the writers and students 
of literature of three continents as the 
founder and editor of that distinguished 
and unique publication, Books Abroad. 
At the banquet which had been arranged 
in his honor more than a hundred of Dr. 
House’s friends and colleagues gathered 
to pay tribute to him and to that monu- 
ment “more enduring than bronze”’ that 
he in the course of a long and useful life 
had reared to his own memory; but the 
letters and telegrams that poured in 
showed clearly that this was no mere local 
observance. ‘The climax of the evening 


was reached when the warmly applauded 
suggestion was made that the guest of 
honor be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 
“fas a merited recognition of his services 
to humanity and all that he has done for 
the building of a better world.” 

Latin Americans should be particularly 
interested in this commemoration, for 
Books Abroad from the start has performed 
an invaluable service in making the writers 
and literary works of Spanish America and 
Brazil better known to the citizens of the 
United States and to Europeans as well. 
I do not think I realized just how much 
the magazine had accomplished in this 
respect or what a place it held in the 
affections of our Good Neighbors until I 
visited the southern continent a couple 
of years ago. I was somewhat surprised, 
though I should not have been, to find 
how highly esteemed it was down there. 
Not only was it on file in all the important 
libraries—there would have been nothing 
strange in that—it was also, I discovered, 
a positive force among writers themselves 
in the shaping of critical opinion. 
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ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


Here, if I may be permitted to do so, 
I should like to inject a personal note, 
since one can always speak more con- 
vincingly from one’s own experience. My 
specialized field for the last fifteen years 
and more has been Brazilian literature, 
and in this connection I owe a debt to Dr. 
House and his fellow editors which I am 
sure my Brazilian friends will be happy to 
acknowledge with me. When I returned 
to this country in 1933 after a prolonged 
sojourn in Europe it was with a great en- 
thusiasm for a (to me) new and glamorous 
literature, that of Brazil, which I had been 
exploring from a distance for some four or 
five years past. How I came to conceive 
such an enthusiasm is a story in itself; I 
may say merely that it was the natural 
outgrowth of my Portuguese language 
studies and a visit to Portugal in the late 
twenties and was due in good part to the 
Cariocas and Paulistas whom I met in 
Lisbon and Paris. The point is: I was 


brimming with eagerness to discuss a body 
of writing of whose existence most of my 
countrymen, including the intellectuals, 
appeared to be sublimely unaware. 

Then it was that Dr. House came to the 
rescue by opening his columns to me and 
sending me the Brazilian books that came 
his way. Asa result I soon found myself— 
still at long distance but with the 
illusion of being on the scene—in the 
midst of a lively literary free-for-all that 
reminded me, pleasantly and _nostalgi- 
cally, of Paris’s Left Bank in its most 
exciting days; for the new. social-minded 
generation of the 1930’s was making its 
appearance in Brazil as in other Latin 
American countries, and in the vicinity 
of Rio such works as Jorge Amado’s 
Cacau, Graciliano Ramos’s Angistia, José 
Lins do Rego’s Menino de Engenho, Marques 
Rebélo’s Trés Caminhos, and Jorge de 
Lima’s O Anjo, to mention but a few, were 
revealing new and promising talents and 
at the same time were creating often a 
spirited controversy—I recall, in particu- 
lar, the mild tempest over O Anjo, duly 
reported in Books Abroad. 

Accordingly, when in 1946 I visited 
Brazil to meet in person literary acquaint- 
ances who long since had come to seem 
like old friends, I was deeply touched as 
more than one of them brought out the 
Books Abroad files of ten or a dozen years 
ago and spoke with gratitude of the re- 
views their first efforts had received in 
those pages. ‘““That magazine,” a well- 
known novelist said to me, ‘‘deserves the 
gratitude of our generation. In many 
instances it gave us our first notice abroad 
and helped introduce us to Europe—and 
I am by no means sure that, in a manner 
of speaking and to a certain degree, it did 
not introduce us to Brazil; for we as a 
people have always been extremely sensi- 
tive to foreign criticism, especially that 
which enables us to see ourselves more 
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clearly. In other words, it may even have 
had something to do with the determining 
of literary trends.” 

This assuredly is high praise, but I for 
one feel that it is merited, and it would 
doubtless be echoed by the Spanish-speak- 
ing countries as well. Again falling back 
upon personal experience, I think of how 
through Books Abroad I was able to make 
the acquaintance of such young Vene- 
zuelan writers as Arturo Uslar Pietri and 
Julian Padrén; I think of the Ecuadorean 
Jorge Icaza, of new names from Chile, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Colombia, Mexico, 
Cuba that have by now become fixed stars 
in the firmament of letters. I speak for 
myself, but I feel certain that the same 
is true of many others all over the world. 
Books Abroad has not only brought the 
creative minds of a hemisphere closer to- 
gether, it has brought the New World 
nearer to the Old. 

And so, as I say, Latin Americans ought 
to take a keen interest in this observance of 
Dr. House’s seventieth anniversary, which 
is to continue throughout the year in the 
form of magazine articles and similar 
tributes. For while the editor-in-chief has 
had a number of brilliant co-workers— 
among them should be mentioned Dr. 
W. A. Willibrand, Dr. Joseph A. Brandt, 
and the late Kenneth C. Kaufman—the 
periodical he founded twenty-one years 
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ago (1927) is essentially his idea and, 
to repeat, his living monument. (A de- 
tailed history of the publication with bio- 
graphical data on its founder, by Dr. Willi- 
brand, will be found in a recent issue of the 
Modern Language Journal.) Once aware of 
the occasion, the Latin American press 
may be expected in turn to voice its appre- 
ciation of Dr. House’s outstanding con- 
tribution to cultural Pan Americanism. 

Today more than two thousand courses 
in Spanish-American and Brazilian litera- 
ture are being given in the colleges and 
universities of the United States, and upon 
comparing this situation with that which 
prevailed twenty years ago when Books 
Abroad began its pioneer labors I cannot 
but believe that this quarterly, which 
started as a 32-page issue but which within 
three years’ time had achieved an inter- 
national reputation, has had a great deal 
to do with the matter. The war undoubt- 
edly accomplished much in breaking down 
a lingering cultural isolationism, and much 
certainly remains to be done; but if we in 
the United States—thousands of us now 
and not merely a few specialists—have a 
better understanding than we ever had 
before of life and literature in the southern 
portion of the hemisphere, a fair share of 
the credit must go to the devoted and far- 
seeing little group of scholars at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 
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The Uruguayan Beaches 


JUDITH E. PERKINS 
~ Department of Public Information, Pan American Union 


IF you are one of those fortunate people 
who can take a vacation in the winter- 
time, you would do well to explore the 
charms of the Uruguayan beaches. Be- 
tween the middle of December and the 
end of February, when winter’s icy blasts 
are forcing you into sweaters and over- 
coats, it is summer in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and Uruguay, with its extensive 
coast and fine climate, has become one of 
the most famous resort centers in South 
America. From Colonia, on the Plata 
River, to the mouth of the Chuy, at the 
Brazilian frontier, there is virtually an 
unbroken chain of beaches, frequented 
each summer by Uruguayans and _for- 


eigners alike. Almost 145,000 tourists 


are reported to have gone to Uruguay 
during the 1947—48 season—an increase of 
nearly 20,000 over the number who visited 
the country the previous year. 

Bathing facilities are easily accessible to 
residents of Montevideo, for within a few 
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minutes’ drive of the center of the city, 
there are several good beaches: Pocitos, 
the rendezvous of Montevideo’s élite; 
Ramirez, with the beautiful Rod6é Park in 
the background; and Carrasco, the long- 
est beach in Uruguay, famed for its 
luxurious Carrasco Casino Hotel and 
scores of palatial residences. 

Traveling east of Montevideo along the 
Plata, the tourist has a choice of any 
number of delightful resorts. One of the 
most popular is Atlantida, about 36 miles 
from the capital. The locale of several 
fine hotels and summer homes, Atlantida 
is characterized by the magnificent groves 
of pine trees that fringe the edge of its 
sandy shore. The dark green of the pines, 
the white sand, and the blue water, make 
a picture of striking loveliness and give 
to Atlantida its peculiar and unforgettable 
charm. 

Thirty-seven miles from Atlantida is 
Piriapolis beach—a veritable paradise, 
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SOME URUGUAYAN COASTAL RESORTS 


An extensive river and sea littoral and a good climate combine to make Uruguay one of the most popular 
resort centers in South America. The above map shows only a few of the many beaches that line the 
coast from Colonia to the Brazilian border. 
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POCITOS 


This popular beach, located within the city limits of Montevideo, provides capital residents with an ideal 
vacation spot right at their front doorsteps. 


with its thousands of shade trees and a 
network of roadways and waterways in 
every direction. From the time it was 
founded, Piriapolis has been patronized 
by large numbers of Argentines, which 
accounts for the fact that many of its 
hotels, streets, and restaurants bear Ar- 
gentine names. The Hotel Argentino is 
one of the showplaces of Uruguay, and 
its furnishings and cuisine are of such 
magnificance as to compare favorably with 
those of the finest hostelries in the world. 
During the summer, Piriapolis is a regular 
stop-over for ferries making daily pleasure 
trips between Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video. 

What may be considered the Palm 
Beach of Uruguay, and indeed one of the 


most fashionable seaside resorts in all 
South America, is Punta del Este, located 
on a peninsula which juts out into the 
ocean, 98 miles from Montevideo. Un- 
like the beaches previously mentioned 
(all of which are on the Plata River), 
Punta del Este has the advantage of both 
surf and still-water bathing. On one side 
of the peninsula is the Playa Mansa (calm 
beach), which is especially attractive to 
families with small children, and to those 
who enjoy sailing and fishing, and on the 
other side is the Playa Brava (rough beach), 
for bathers who prefer the ocean breakers 
of the Atlantic. 

With its many splendid hotels, expensive 
shops, gambling casinos, restaurants, cafés, 
and night clubs, Punta del Este caters to 
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ATLANTIDA 


Groves of pine trees are typical of Atlantida and lend a note of distinction to this delightful resort. A 
favorite with vacationers from all parts, Atlantida enjoys a busy tourist season from December through 
February. 


the gaiety-seeking vacationist—to the one 
who wants to escape the heat of Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo and still enjoy the 
advantages of big-city life. It is a dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan resort, where fair- 
haired northerners are as common as 
dark-eyed Latins, and where one may 
hear any number of languages spoken 
with equal fluency. 

As fascinating as the people who go to 
Punta del Este is the life that they lead 
there. One thing that strikes the Ameri- 
can visitor as curious is the fact that it is 
socially taboo to remain on the beach 
after 2 or 2:30 in the afternoon. At that 
time the attendants start folding up beach 
chairs and umbrellas, and everyone goes 
home for a four-course lunch and a siesta. 
Except for a few defiers of convention, the 
sands are deserted for the rest of the day. 

Late afternoon is the time for horseback- 


riding, bicycling, or a game of tennis. A 
bicycle-ride around Punta is a rewarding 
experience, for it is an attractive town, 
with its fine homes and lovely gardens, the 
fishing boats and yachts anchored in the 
Mansa, and the Uruguayan hills rising 
over the water’s horizon. 

After the bicycle ride, what better idea 
than a before-dinner snack at the Maris- 
konea? This charming restaurant, situ- 
ated on a cliff overlooking the ocean, 
specializes in the famous Uruguayan 
mejillones (mussels). A bowlful of these 
delicious shellfish, served with a garlic 
sauce and washed down with a glass of 
dry sherry, makes an excellent apéritif to 
tide one over to the 10 o’clock dinner 
hour, which is customary in Punta del Este. 

The resorts already mentioned are only 
a handful of the many which line the 
Uruguayan coast. Others, to name just a 
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few, are La Floresta, Solis, San Rafael, La 
Paloma, and Costa Azul. Mindful of 
what the country has to offer, the Govern- 
ment is carrying on an active publicity 
campaign to encourage tourist travel to 
Uruguay. The National Tourist Bureau, 
for example, publishes an attractive pic- 
torial magazine, Turismo Uruguayo, which 
appears in both Spanish and English and 
is circulated abroad free of charge. 





Also, a travel film, in English and Portu- 
guese, has recently been completed for 
showing in the United States and Brazil. 

“Shall we spend two weeks in Uruguay 
this winter, instead of going to Florida?” 
asks an American businessman of his wife. 
With the ease and rapidity of plane travel, 
which have brought Uruguay within a 
day’s journey of the United States, this is 
a practicable and pleasant proposal. 





Courtesy of Uruguayan Tourist Bureau 


PUNTA DEL ESTE 


Aerial view showing both of Punta del Este’s famous beaches—the Playa Mansa and the Playa Brava. 
The fashionable Nogar6é Casino-Hotel (located on the Playa Brava) is seen in the foreground. 


In Our Hemisphere—xx 
Gold and Silver South of the Border 


MARY G. REYNOLDS 
Department of Public Information, Pan American Union 


As we rode along the Trans-Isthmian 
Highway in Panama one day last spring, 
our driver suddenly stopped the car and 
pointed out the window. “There,” he 
said, indicating a grass-grown cobblestone 
trail that crossed the highway and dis- 
appeared into the jungle on either side, 
‘is part of the old Gold Road. That was 
the road along which the Spaniards, in 
colonial days, used to lead their treasure- 
laden mule trains across the Isthmus to 
Portobelo and the treasure fleets.” We 
got out of the car and walked a little way 
up the trail, and as we walked it was not 
hard at all to see the old Spanish adven- 
turers with their heavily loaded mules 
walking along beside us. It was not hard 
either to see the buccaneer Henry Morgan 
and his fever-ridden, exhausted men 
lumbering along the road in 1671, lured 
on by the golden booty they would find in 
Old Panama. Something in the rustling 
of the ancient jungle trees that hung over 
the trail whispered to us of the romance of 
gold and silver and the leading role they 
played in the drama of building the New 
World. 

The opening lines of this role appear in 
the journal of the first voyage of Christo- 
pher Columbus. He speaks of his con- 
versations with the Bahama islanders in 
which he ‘‘was attentive and labored to 
know if they had gold’; and on leaving 
this first island he ‘“‘resolved to go to the 
southeast to seek gold and precious stones.” 

As early as 1499 the Spaniards had 
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gangs of Indians recovering gold from the 
mountain streams of Hispaniola, and 14 
years later the search began in Cuba. 
Everyone knows the story of the conquest 
of Mexico and the part played by the 
Aztecs’ treasure in inspiring Cortés and 
his handful of soldiers to rob Moctezuma 
of his empire. And in Peru the story was 
the same—the power of gold and silver 
over men loomed large in turning the 
wheels of conquest. 

Neither the Aztecs nor the Incas could 
understand this overwhelming power, as 
gold was esteemed among them only for 
its beauty and not for its monetary worth. 
They did collect it, however, and brought 
it to their kings as tribute, as is attested 
by the fabulous ransoms which both 
Moctezuma and Atahualpa (the last Inca 
ruler) were able to offer. Both the Aztecs 
and the Incas used gold and silver widely 
for decorative purposes. The Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco contained so much gold 
that it was called Coricancha—the Golden 
Enclosure. The sun-god was represented 
by a great golden disc, the mummies of 
the Inca emperors were seated on golden 
chairs, and the altar is believed to have 
been encased with sheets of gold. 

Outside the Temple was the famous 
Garden of the Sun, in which the herbs, 
flowers, shrubs, trees, animals, birds, rep- 
tiles, and figures of men were all made of 
the finest gold. What must be under- 
stood, as Philip Ainsworth Means points 
Civilizations of the 


out in his Ancient 
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PANAMA’S “GOLD ALTAR” 


This altar, which is overlaid with 
gold leaf, was in Old Panama when 
Henry Morgan sacked the city in 
1671, but the people, warned in 
time, whitewashed it, and Morgan 
and his men sought it in vain. 
The altar is now in the church of 
San José, Panama City. 


Andes, is that “‘this glittering garden was 
not a mere pompous and vainglorious 
gesture on the part of the Incas as it 
would have been for a people for whom 
gold had a monetary value, but rather it 
was a thank-offering to their god, wrought 
in the sightliest and most resplendent 
material which they knew.” The Indians 
had to learn by bitter experience during 
the years that followed the Conquest how 
different was the meaning of gold for the 
white man. 

In 1536-38 Jiménez de Quesada dis- 
covered a third civilization that was rich 
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in gold—that of the Chibchas on the 
plateau of Bogota. This proved to be the 
last such civilization to be found, but for 
long years the Spaniards were loath to 
admit it. 

Among the Chibchas of the Guatavita 
region in the highlands of what is now 
Colombia there was a rite performed by 
the chieftain before acceding to the throne 
(or some say annually) during which he 
would be covered with a sticky ointment 
and then dusted with finely powdered 
gold so that he shone like a Golden Man— 
or, as they say in Spanish, El Dorado. 
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The simple story of this rite grew like a 
rolling snowball until El Dorado came to 
mean a Golden Kingdom possessing the 
kind of wealth that exists only in dreams, 
and countless men risked everything in 
attempts to find this fabulous realm. 
From their own point of view these men 
sought in vain, but from the impersonal 
viewpoint of history their searching was 
far from fruitless. For in the course of 
their travels they gradually made known, 
at the cost of great toil, daring, and sacri- 
fice of lives, the vast interior regions lying 
in the drainage basins of the Orinoco and 
upper Amazon Rivers. Gold and its eter- 
nal fascination for man was continuing to 
help open up the New World. 

After 1540, along with the quest of El 
Dorado, went the more down-to-earth but 


equally romantic search by the Spaniards 
for the original source of the wealth they 
had been taking from the Indians—gold 
mines and silver mines. And _ in_ this 
search they were successful beyond their 
wildest hopes. 

In the beginning they found much more 
silver than gold. One of the first impor- 
tant mines discovered was that of Potosi 
in present-day Bolivia. Legend has it that 
an Indian was chasing his goat up a moun- 
tain slope one day in 1545 and at one point 
in his climb he grabbed a bush for support. 
The bush came out by the roots, revealing 
silver-bearing ore, and that is how the 
mine was discovered. The news travelled 
fast and the Spaniards flocked there in 
great numbers with their Indian depend- 
ents; within 18 months the town of Potosi 





BLOWING GOLD DUST ON AN INDIAN CHIEFTAIN 


Among the Chibchas of the Guatavita region in the Colombian highlands 
there was a rite performed by the chieftain before acceding to the throne (or 
some say annually) during which he was covered with an ointment and then 
dusted with finely powdered gold so that he shone like a Golden Man—El Dorado, 


in Spanish. 


The simple story of this rite kept growing until El Dorado came to 


mean a fabulously wealthy Golden Kingdom. This is a fanciful representation of 
the story from an old book of travels. 
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THE “RICH HILL” OF POTOSI 


Dominating the city of Potosi, Bolivia, is the “‘Rich Hill” whose silver veins made it a synonym of wealth 
in colonial days. 


boasted 14,000 souls. The stream of silver 
that poured out of this mine was so stu- 
pendous that it is beyond accurate calcu- 
lation. An elaborate mint set up in the 
vicinity turned out untold quantities of 
silver coins. 

Mexico’s rich silver districts of Zacatecas, 
San Luis Potosi, and Guanajuato were dis- 
covered in 1546-58, and mining settle- 
ments multiplied rapidly. Other silver 
deposits had been discovered some years 
before at Taxco and the fascinating little 
town with its lovely cathedral grew out of 
the profits of silver and the generosity of a 
mining magnate, José de la Borda. To this 
day the lives of the townsfolk center around 
silver and the world-famous jewelry they 
make of it. 

The discovery in the mid-sixteenth cen- 


tury of the amalgamation process, which 
consists of applying mercury to silver ores 
in order to eliminate extraneous sub- 
stances, gave new impetus to silver pro- 
duction throughout the colonies. By the 
end of the 16th century Spain’s New World 
possessions were sending seven or eight 
million ounces of silver to the Mother 
Country each year. At first silver, as 
well as gold, was sent in single vessels, but 
later the growing threat of buccaneers 
made necessary the organization of treas- 
ure fleets. These fleets went out from such 
fortified ports as Portobelo and Nombre 
de Dios, in what is now Panama, Carta- 
gena in what is now Colombia and Vera- 
cruz in Mexico. 

In the meantime deposits of gold were 
being discovered on a much smaller scale. 
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At first the viceroyalty of Peru was the 
chief producer, but the rich deposits along 
the Cauca River and its tributaries in New 
Granada (now Colombia) proved to have 
more staying power. In 1680 the rich 
Espiritu Santo gold mine was opened up 
in the coastal province of Darien, in pres- 
ent-day Panama. ‘This mine was worked 
for 47 years, and at its height is believed 
to have produced about 150,000 ounces of 
gold a year. 

The most dramatic discoveries of gold 
took place not in Spanish America but in 
Brazil. ‘The earliest finds were made by 
the groups of adventurers from Sao Paulo 
known as bandeirantes. Hoping to divert 
these groups from hunting for slaves, the 
Portuguese government gave its official 
approval to an intensified search for gold, 
and in 1693 two separate expeditions 
brought back specimens of the longed-for 
yellow treasure from the mountainous 
region north of Sao Paulo. By 1697 a 
full-fledged gold rush in what is now the 
State of Minas Gerais was in progress. 
Adventurers and pioneers came from all 


parts of Brazil, and there were not ships 
enough to carry the gold-seekers from 
Portugal. Rich new deposits kept being 
found so that the highest excitement was 
maintained. Roberto C. Simonsen, an 
outstanding authority on Brazilian econ- 
omy, has stated: “‘In the 18th century, in 
a little over 50 years, Brazil obtained from 
gold mining a supply of gold equivalent 
to 50 percent of what the world had pro- 
duced in the previous 300 years, or an 
amount equal to the entire production 
recorded in the rest of America between 
1493 and 1850.” i 

The gold rushes had a far-reaching 
effect on the future of Brazil. Largely as 
a result of them, the country’s center of 
gravity shifted to the south, and the seat 
of government was transferred from Bahia 
to Rio de Janeiro in 1763. Also directly 
attributable to the rushes were the great 
rise in the colony’s population during the’ 
18th century and the consolidation of 
Portugal’s claims to the vast hinterland. 
More important than all these, however, 
was the fact that the development of the 





COLONIAL SILVER FROM QUITO 


At left is a missal cover in chiseled open-work silver appliqué on red velvet. The lectern at the right is 
of richly wrought repoussé silver mounted on wood. 
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MEXICAN SILVER MINERS 


In the background may be seen the 
little town of Taxco, which grew 
out of the profits of silver. The 
silver jewelry made there is famous 
throughout the world. 


interior led to the growth of a spirit of 
independence, as the interior captaincies 
did not have such strong ties with the 
mother country as those of the coast. 

In the years since the peoples of the 
Americas won their independence gold 
and silver have continued to play a part 
in the life of the New World. In modern 
times the search for these precious metals 
is being carried on by corporations, 
prospectors, geologists, engineers, and 
just plain adventurers, aided and abetted 
by heavy machinery and by the airplane, 
which is opening up formerly inaccessible 
areas. 

Mexico continues to be, as it has been 
for many years, the world’s leading pro- 
ducer of silver. From its mines have 
come an estimated 33 percent of all the 
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silver produced in the world since the 
Conquest. Some years Mexico’s silver 
output represents nearly half of the world’s 
total. Gold is also found in Mexico, often 
in conjunction with silver and _ other 
metals, and is generally mined as a by- 
product. The richest gold mine is the 
famous Real del Oro in the State of 
Mexico. 

Silver continues to be one of the most 
important metals produced in Peru; that 
country is the foremost South American 
producer of silver and holds third place 
among the silver producers of the world. 
(Second place is held by the United 
States.) It is reported that about one 
fourth of Peru’s silver output goes into 
attractive silver jewelry, household orna- 
ments, and other items which add much 
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PLACER GOLD MINING NEAR DIAMANTINA, BRAZIL 


During the present century Brazilians have given much attention to the search for primary deposits of 
gold, but placer mining is still carried on, usually by rather primitive methods, along the streams of the 
northern and central regions. 


to the country’s fascination for the 
traveler. 

Several of the countries of the hemi- 
sphere have witnessed large-scale gold or 
silver rushes since they became republics. 
Although they are outside the range of 
this article, we cannot leave entirely un- 
mentioned the famous Gold Rush of 1849 
in the United States which drew thousands 
and thousands of people to the West and 
laid the foundations for a prosperous 
California; or the Yukon gold rushes of 
1897-98, which made of an uninhabited 
wilderness an outpost of modern civiliza- 
tion. In Chile a humble Indian wood- 
cutter named Juan Godoy started a 
frenzied rush in 1832 when he discovered 
silver on Chanarcillo mountain near the 
port of Copiap6é. Word of his find spread 
like wildfire, and before long 500 mine 
workings honeycombed the mountain. 
Soon there were high piles of silver in 


the huts of many of the miners, and silver- 
laden burro trains were winding their 
way down the mountainside. Silver 
streamed out of Chanarcillo for over 50 
years and before it ran out it had turned 
the semi-desert region into a center of 
culture, boasting the latest in fashion, 
amusement, and grandeur. 

More recently, gold has made news in 
Chile. During the depression years the 
Government helped solve the unemploy- 
ment problem and greatly increased the 
country’s gold production by grub-staking 
thousands of unemployed laborers to pan 
gold in the many streams flowing down 
from the Andes to the Pacific, and to dig 
for nuggets in long-known deposits. 
Among the old deposits that did not fail 
the country in its time of need were the 
famous ones at Andacollo, which have 
yielded gold off and on since the days of 
the Incas. 
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In Colombia the rise of coffee after 
independence and the development of 
other sources of wealth temporarily knocked 
gold from its pedestal. However, in late 
years it has been making a comeback. 
The gold that is being mined today 
comes for the most part from sources that 
were familiar to the early Spaniards, 
chiefly in Antioquia, Cauca, Santander, 
and Tolima. Some of the mines in An- 
tioquia (which are the nation’s richest) 
have been in continuous operation since 
colonial times. 

In Brazil the panning of alluvial gold 
has been carried on in fits and starts, 
particularly in the northern and central 
zones of Minas Gerais, Bahia, Mato 
Grosso, Goias, Maranhao, and Para. 
The Government has fostered a search for 
hitherto unknown primary deposits and 
has definitely established the existence of 
three such deposits in Minas Gerais. An 
English company is working the Morro 
Velho mine (near Ouro Preto), which is 
the oldest and one of the most important 
of Brazil’s gold mines. Extending 9,000 





feet below the surface, it is the second deep- 
est gold mine in the world. Male visitors 
are invited to go down and explore, but 
their wives and sisters are not admitted, 
since the miners have a superstition that 
the presence of women invites disaster. 

Two other countries that have gold 
woven into the tapestry of their present as 
well as of their past are Nicaragua and 
Venezuela. In the former gold has become 
in recent years a major export. And in 
the latter gold is said to exist in all the 
states, with especially rich deposits in 
Bolivar. 

It seems that in many of the hemi- 
sphere’s gold- and silver-bearing regions 
the miners of other eras were rather super- 
ficial in their exploitation of the deposits 
they found. They skimmed off the cream 
but left much that modern technical proc- 
esses can recover at a profit. And who 


can say how many mines they missed 
altogether? Today, as in the days when 
the old Gold Road was in its glory, gold 
and silver are magic words throughout the 
Americas. 





PRE-COLUMBIAN GOLD JEWELRY FOUND AT MONTE ALBAN, MEXICO 


Organization of American States 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


An address delivered by Dr. Alberto 
Lleras, Secretary General of the Organi- 
zation of American States, before the 
American Road Builders Convention at 
Chicago on July 17, 1948 dwelt on trans- 
portation problems in this hemisphere, 
particularly the necessity of lower con- 
struction costs. Dr. Lleras concluded with 
these words: ‘‘The political, social, and 
economic stability of the hemisphere, 
therefore, will be greatly strengthened by 
the application of the technical advances 
in road-building of which we have such a 
fine demonstration here. I have hopes 
that the knowledge gained by the Latin 
American engineers and_ road-builders 
who have the opportunity to see this show 
will prove of great benefit to our countries, 
and I feel confident that the United States 
technologists and manufacturers will lend 
all possible assistance to their southern 
neighbors in the solution of their vital 
transportation problems.” 


THE PAN AMERICAN UNION 


Internal reorganization of the Pan 
American Union 


The plan of reorganization of the Pan 
American Union described in the October 
1947 number of the BULLETIN was com- 
pleted on August 2, 1948, when Mr. Rail 
Diez de Medina of Bolivia took up his 
duties as Director of the Department of 
Public Information. 

The Pan American Union issued the 
following press release: 

‘‘A distinguished diplomat and journalist, 
Mr. Medina is well known in the United 
States for his work with the Bolivian 
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Embassy and the United Nations. His 
articles in the Washington Post, the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, the Detroit News, the 
Christian Science Monitor, the New York 
World Telegram, Foreign Affairs, and other 
leading United States periodicals have 
given him prestige as a writer. 

“The Department of Public Information 
embraces a Division of Publications and a 
Division of Public Relations, the latter 
made up of special sections devoted to 
radio, press, and motion pictures. A 
Language Bureau is also being set up 
within the Department to provide inter- 
pretation and translation service in the 
four official languages of the Union: 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 

“The Director of Public Information is no 
newcomer to Washington. He first came 
to the United States in 1928, when his 
father was named Minister of Bolivia to 
this country. Mr. Medina studied in the 
Foreign Service School of Georgetown 
University and after receiving his Master’s 
degree, became Secretary of the Bolivian 
Embassy. Shortly afterward he turned to 
editorial writing, specializing in inter- 
American affairs. 

‘Mr. Medina’s interest in hemispheric 
problems led him to write a book on the 
Monroe Doctrine (Macmillan, 1934), in 
which his main thesis dealt with the need 
for collective action by all the American 
Republics in the solution of common 
problems. Thus he was one of the first 
advocates of that point of view that became 
the basis for the ‘Good Neighbor Policy.’ 

“After five years of journalism, he once 
more joined the staff of the Bolivian 
Embassy, serving twice as Chargé d’Af- 
faires ad interim. Later he resigned his 
post to write once more for the newspapers. 


ORGANIZATION 


When the new Bolivian administration 
took office in 1946, it named Mr. Medina 
Minister-Counselor of the Embassy in 
Washington, a position he has held up to 
the present time. 

“Mr. Medina has lectured throughout 
the United States as well as in Panama, 
Puerto Rico, and Cuba, and has visited 
most of the countries of Latin America. 
Recently appointed to represent Bolivia 
on the United Nations Commission that 
was to supervise the partitioning of 
Palestine, he was subsequently elected 
Vice-Chairman. The Commission could 
not complete its task, however, because of 
the outbreak of hostilities in the Holy 
Land, which led to the appointment of 
Count Folke Bernadotte as United Nations 
mediator. 

“Mr. Medina’s appointment is the last 
of five made during the past year in con- 
nection with the establishment of new 
administrative Departments of the Pan 
American Union. The other four De- 
partment Directors are: Dr. Amos E. 
Taylor, Economic and Social Affairs; Dr. 
Charles G. Fenwick, International Law 
and Organization; Dr. Jorge Basadre, 
Cultural Affairs; and Mr. Lowell Curtiss, 


Administrative Services.”’ 


Addresses by Directors 


Since the close of the Bogota Conference 
there has been a great demand for en- 
lightenment on its results. The BULLETIN 
published in the June, July, and August 
numbers the addresses made at the Pan 
American Union by Dr. Alberto Lleras, 
Secretary General; Dr. William Manger, 
Assistant Secretary General; and Dr. 
Charles G. Fenwick, Director of the De- 
partment of International Law and Or- 
ganization, respectively. (These are also 
available on request in one mimeographed 
volume.) 


OF AMERICAN STATES SyAtl 


Outside the Pan American Union, 
Dr. Fenwick has spoken a number of times 
on the Conference and other subjects re- 
lating to the Organization of American 
States. Before going to Bogota, he gave 
three lectures at Holy Cross College on 
The Inter-American Regional System; on June 
8 he addressed a dinner given to the 
Human Rights Commission of the United 
Nations on The American Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Man; a week later he 
spoke to the Church Peace Union on The 
Results of the Bogota Conference, and shortly 
thereafter he discussed the same subject 
before the United Nations Association of 
Maryland; and in July he delivered three 
lectures on Regional Security Arrangements 
in the Western Hemisphere before the Mount 
Holyoke College Institute on the United 
Nations. 

The most recent lecture by Dr. Amos E. 
Taylor, Director of the Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, was heard by 
the Second Brookings Institution Round 
Table on International Relations at Stan- 
ford in July. Dr. Taylor was on his way 
home from the EcLa meeting in Santiago, 
Chile, the results of which he reports on 
p. 494 of this number. 

In May Dr. Jorge Basadre, Director of 
the Department of Cultural Relations, was 
one of three panel speakers at the Gradu- 
ate School of American University on 
Opportunities for Research in Latin American 
Fistory. Later he talked before the Club de 
las Américas, Washington, on ¢Hayp 
amistad interamericana en 1948? 


Special events 


From June 28 to July 14, 1948, the Pan 
American Union was the scene of an 
interesting exhibit of oil paintings by the 
Venezuelan artist Carlos Otero. Most of 
these paintings were landscapes, or land- 
scapes with figures, in light, agreeable 
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colors. Avila, the mountain so dear to 
Caraquefios, was to be seen in several 
canvases. This exhibit was on view when 
President Gallegos of Venezuela came to 
the Pan American Union. 

Carlos Otero received his early training 
at the School of Plastic Arts in Caracas. 
After graduating from this institution 
with a number of awards, he studied for 
two years at the National Art School in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and later went 
to Paris, where he spent 14 years under 
the tutelage of the well-known French 
painter, Cormon. 

Otero’s work has been featured in a 
number of Paris exhibitions, as well as in 
group showings in Italy, Belgium, Co- 
lombia, Argentina, Venezuela, and the 
United States. He was the recipient of 
a prize at one of the Paris exhibits and 
was also awarded a gold medal for one of 


his paintings displayed at the Universal 
Exposition of Liége. In his own country, 
Otero has been Director of the School of 
Plastic Arts and of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Caracas, and he was one of the 
founders of the Salén de Independientes 
de Venezuela. 

A collection of water colors by José 
Solari Hermosilla of Peru was exhibited 
at the Pan American Union between 
July 15 and 31, 1948. 

For several years, Solari has made a 
practice of traveling through the Americas 
and conveying his impressions in a series 
of vivid water colors which he has later 
exhibited in each of the countries visited. 
He has studied in Lima, Habana, and 
New York. The collection shown at the 
Union included attractive and represen- 
tative scenes in Peru, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Panama, Colombia, and Ecuador. 


Pan American News 


Message of the Prestdent of 
Brazil 


On March 15, 1948, President Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra of Brazil delivered his an- 
nual message to Congress. As is customary 
in such messages, he gave an account of 
the Government’s activities in various 
fields during the previous year. 


Domestic policies 


In speaking of domestic policies the 
President mentioned first the law passed 
during the year which removed all Com- 
munist members of federal, state, or mu- 
nicipal legislative bodies from office, and 
said the Government will continue to con- 


trol any subversive activities of the out- 
lawed Communist party. 

With the promulgation of state consti- 
tutions and the holding of municipal elec- 
tions during the year, the fundamental 
principles of the federal organization es- 
tablished by the Constitution of 1946 were 
put into practice within the sphere of action 
of the states and municipalities. The Fed- 
eral Government tried to help the states 
and cities get back the spirit of initiative 
and the ability to solve many of their own 
problems which they had lost during the 
dictatorship of Getulio Vargas. Federal 
and state Governments worked together 
to find solutions for nation-wide educa- 
tional, economic, and health problems. 
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Foreign policies 

President Dutra defined Brazil’s general 
foreign policy as “‘the affirmation of the 
juridical equality of all states, preference 
for friendly settlement of international con- 
flicts, and continuous efforts toward reach- 
ing an adequate understanding between 
nations.” 

He outlined Brazil’s cooperation in the 
peace-making efforts of the United Na- 
tions and its participation in various inter- 
national conferences. As to international 
treaties, the President reported that Brazil 
had signed agreements with Chile on eco- 
nomic cooperation and on tourism and 
the transit of passengers; with Paraguay 
and Bolivia on the sale of cotton textiles; 
and with Portugal, France, Chile, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, and the Low 
Countries on air transportation. 

Regarding inter-American relations, he 
said Brazil’s policy followed traditional 
lines. ‘The Government did all it could 
“to strengthen the friendship, which, 
happily, we have always maintained with 
the peoples of the Hemisphere, cooperating 
in all efforts toward hemispheric unity and 
understanding.”’ 

Concrete examples of Brazil’s coopera- 
tion with the other Americas which the 
President mentioned were the _ Inter- 
American Conference on the Maintenance 
of Peace and Security for which Brazil was 
host; Brazil’s mediation efforts in the Para- 
guayan civil war; and continued construc- 
tion of the Brazil-Bolivia Railroad. He 
went on to outline his hopes for the Bogota 
Conference. 

President Dutra ended his account of the 
nation’s foreign affairs by reviewing the 
reasons for breaking off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia. 


Social policies 


Epucation.—Educational problems “‘on 
the solution of which depends the very 


survival of democratic principles,” con- 
tinue to be a chief concern of the Govern- 
ment. A commission of 15 specialists in 
education and school administration has 
been appointed to draw up and submit to 
Congress a draft of a new basic law on 
education. 

The Federal Government has been 
working with the states in an attempt to 
stop the year-to-year decrease in the num- 
ber of students enrolled in primary schools. 
Funds were made available during 1947 
for 2,270 new primary schools; of these 
500 had been completed at the time of the 
President’s message and 1,000 others were 
in an advanced stage of construction. 

The President went on to comment on 
the need to make secondary education 
more flexible and give it a wider scope. 
Enrollment in secondary schools has been 
growing rapidly in recent years, but the 
growth has not been uniform throughout 
the country. Therefore the Federal Gov- 
ernment is planning to assist states, terri- 
tories, and municipalities in furnishing 
schools and teaching equipment in areas 
where they are needed. 

In spite of the gradual development of 
industrial education there are still only 71 
industrial schools, and these cannot begin 
to meet the current needs of Brazilian in- 
dustry. This year’s budget provides for 
the expansion of the federal system of in- 
dustrial schools. The President praised 
the National Service of Industrial Appren- 
ticeship, which has 22 schools in operation 
and 17 others under construction, and is 
planning to build 26 more during 1948.! 

The Government continued its efforts 
to stimulate agricultural education, and 
enrollment in agricultural schools in- 
creased from 1,753 in 1946 to 2,105 in 
1947. During the year under review 10 
new buildings of the Rural University, 


1 See article, p. 497. Another school had been opened 
by the time the article was written. 
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located on the Rio-Sao Paulo Highway, 
were opened. 

The first year of the Anti-Illiteracy 
Campaign brought phenomenal results. 
The plans had provided for 10,000 classes 
in reading and writing for adults to be 
started during the year, and 10,288 public 
classes were started plus 3,000 privately- 
conducted ones. Over 500,000 students 
were enrolled in these classes. Some 
585,000 primers were printed and dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and, in 
addition, 700,000 cultural works adapted 
for the use of new readers were distributed. 

HeALtTH.—Turning to the subject of 
health problems, President Dutra spoke of 
the difficulties caused by the low average 
standard of living in the country and the 
general movement from country to city 
which is increasing the toll of contagious 
diseases. Such basic problems as these, 
he said, cannot be solved overnight, but 
the Government is doing what it can to 
work them out and thus help cut down the 
mortality rate. 

Special attention was paid during 1947 
to the fight against tuberculosis and the 
protection of the mentally ill. In spite of 
efforts to increase facilities for the care 
of the latter, however, there are still only 
30,000 beds for patients and 100,000 are 
needed. Careful studies were made of 
the occurrence of tuberculosis in various 
parts of the country, and during 1948 a 
series of hospitals will be built in areas in 
which the studies indicated the most 
serious need for them. 

Studies on ways and means to control 
the various rural endemic diseases were 
intensified. A plan for giving medical 
assistance to the rural population through 
1,576,000 health units was worked out. 
Large-scale campaigns against malaria, 
with DDT as one of the chief weapons, 
were carried on in the Sao Francisco 
Valley and in the lowland coastal area 


near Rio de Janeiro, and plans have been 
made for other such campaigns throughout 
the country. 

The Federal Government contributed 
100,000,000 cruzeiros (about $5,000,000) 
during the year for the construction of 
hospitals in the various states. 

Lasor.—Progress was made in _ the 
provision of healthful and safe working 
conditions for all workers and in the pro- 
tection of child labor. The Government 
had to intervene during the year in 15 
percent of the nation’s unions to check 
‘“‘extremist elements which tried to use 
these organizations representing the work- 
ing classes for the attaining of political 
ends contrary to the interests of the 
country.” During 1947 over 89,000 work- 
ers with large families were aided by 
Government bonuses. 

SOCIAL WELFARE.—A proposed organic 
law on social welfare was prepared by the 
Committee on Social Legislation of the 
Chamber of Deputies. This provides for 
the revision and amplification of the 
existing social welfare machinery so that 
it will work more efficiently. The Presi- 
dent urged larger appropriations for this 
aspect of the Government’s activities. 

The principal accomplishments of the 
year in the medical assistance field were 
the setting up of an Emergency Home Care 
Service, and the establishment of clinics 
in the country’s main interior cities. 

The People’s Housing Foundation, cre- 
ated in 1946, built 2,800 popularly-priced 
homes in various parts of the country 
during its first year of operations, and is 
planning to erect 15,000 homes in 113 
cities during 1948. 

As in his message of last year, the Presi- 


dent stressed the urgent necessity of 
cutting down Brazil’s high infant mortality 
rate. The Federal Government spent 


millions of cruzeiros in 1947 in helping 
public and private institutions that pro- 
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tect the health of mothers and infants. 

Speaking next of migration, President 
Dutra said the problem of excessive 
country-to-city migration was being solved 
by projects to give rural dwellers electric 
power, irrigation, transportation, and 
industries for the manufacture of local 
products. 

A projected Italian-Brazilian ‘Treaty on 
Immigration has been prepared and 
negotiations regarding new immigration 
agreements were opened with Portugal, 
Holland, and the International Refugee 
Organization. During 1947 some 3,480 
displaced persons were brought in by 
arrangement with this organization. 

The general criterion for future immi- 
gration programs, according to the Presi- 
dent, will be the choosing of people who 
are morally and physically sound and 
economically useful. 


Economic policies 


AGRICULTURE.—Agreements between the 
Federal Government and the states on the 
stimulation of agriculture were unified 
and placed under the jurisdiction of a 
single office. Nineteen agricultural sta- 
tions were set up during 1947 in rural 
areas to give technical assistance to farm- 
ers and 79 more will be established in 
1948. 

Continuing its efforts to help mechanize 
agriculture, the Government imported 
nearly $1,368,000 ? worth of agricultural 
machinery, including 343 tractors. The 
establishment of ‘‘agricultural colonies” 
in which scientific farming is encouraged 
is another vital part of the program to 
increase food production. 

The President drew attention particu- 
larly to the fact that wheat and wheat 
flour are being imported in such quan- 


2 All amounts are computed on the basis of 20 cruzetros 
to the dollar. In July 1948 Brazil, in agreement with 
the International Monetary Fund, fixed the official ex- 
change rate at 18.50 cruzeiros to the dollar. 


tities as to weaken the national economy. 
He said, however, that the campaign to 
increase wheat production had some 
success in 1947. 

The Government also had to take 
drastic measures to step up animal pro- 
duction and to check the spread of animal 
diseases. Meat production was controlled 
by a carefully worked-out plan. 

At the First Brazilian Assembly on Soil 
Science, which was held at Rio in 1947, 
the nation’s technicians and scientists had 
an opportunity to exchange ideas on the 
rational utilization of the soil. Other 
highlights of the year were the establish- 
ment by the Forest Service of a chain of 
nurseries through the country for the 
production of trees and seeds, and the 
opening of a reforestation program in the 
northeastern section of Brazil. 

FUEL AND POWER.—Geological surveys. 
of the nation’s petroleum resources were 
carried out with the aid of foreign com- 
panies. A new field was found in the 
Recéncavo district of the state of Bahia, 
and out of 18 wells drilled there, only one 
was dry. Brazil’s known petroleum re- 
serves at the end of 1947 amounted to 
17,844,500 barrels. The President went 
on to mention the petroleum refinery to 
be built in Bahia by a United States firm, 
and the government’s plans for a pipeline 
between Santos and Sao Paulo. 

As to electric power, President Dutra 
said that the average annual increase in 
production needs to be about 200,000 
kilowatts a year instead of only 43,000 
kilowatts as it was between 1940 and 1946. 
He urged greater investment of private 
capital in electrical expansion. 

REGIONAL PLANNING.—President Dutra 
spoke in great detail of the Sao Francisco 
Valley project, which he said is Brazil’s 
first attempt at regional planning. Pre- 
liminary work has been started on the 
project although the basic covering legis- 
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lation has not yet been passed by Con- 
gress. The Sao Francisco Hydroelectric 
Company was formed with a capital of 
$20,000,000, half of which was furnished 
by the Federal Government and _ the 
other half by state and city governments, 
welfare institutes, and private individuals. 

Other regional projects with which the 
President dealt in some detail were the 
economic development of the Amazon 
Valley, the provision of irrigation in 
various areas as a defense against the 
tragedy of droughts, and flood control 
work in the northeast. 

MrxEp compANies.—Next the President 
discussed the valuable contribution to 
Brazil’s economy being made by the 
various mixed companies (that is, partly 
government-owned and partly privately- 
owned), such as the National Steel Com- 
pany, the National Motor Factory, the 
Rio Doce Valley Company, and the Rub- 
ber Credit Bank. The National Steel 
Company finished equipping the great 
Volta Redonda steel plant during the 
year and the plant’s capacity increased 
rapidly. ‘Total value of production in 1947 
was about $12,657,000, and a considerably 
greater production value is in prospect for 
1948. Progress was also made during the 
year in equipping the National Motor 
Factory to meet the nation’s need for 
machinery and equipment, especially mo- 
tors, in the fields of agriculture, industry, 
and transportation. The Rio Doce Valley 
Company, for its part, succeeded in in- 
creasing the 1947 exports of iron from the 
Itabira mines by 450 percent over the 
1946 figure. The capital for this Com- 
pany has been raised from $15,000,000 to 
$32,500,000 so that it can complete its 
plans for developing the Rio Doce Valley 
as a regional unit.’ 

The Rubber Credit Bank also expanded 


3 For details on this project see BULLETIN, May— 
June 1947, p. 343. 


its operations during the year. As a re- 
sult of this and of a Government decree 
placing a floor under rubber prices, rubber 
production in 1947 amounted to over 
32,930 tons—the highest figure since the 
days of the rubber boom. Rubber manu- 
facture is on the increase too, and the 
value of tires and inner tubes produced 
during 1947 reached $37,495,000. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS.— 
The year 1947 was one of concrete accom- 
plishments in improving the country’s 
transportation and communication facil- 
ities. 

The National Department of Railroads 
invested nearly $10,500,000 in the con- 
struction of the north-south trunk line, 
and on the extension and unification of 
various lines throughout the country. As 
for highways, over 217 miles of new road 
were constructed during 1947, and 1,386 
miles of proposed routes were surveyed. 
The Rio-Bahia road, which will link the 
highway system of the south with that of 
the northeast, is expected to be opened in 
the early months of 1949. 

The merchant fleet is being expanded as 
fast as possible. Loide Brasileiro has pur- 
chased 42 freighters since 1945, with a 
total tonnage of 254,200, and is buying 85 
more in 1948. Port facilities—particularly 
those at Rio de Janeiro and Santos—are 
eradually being improved. The Govern- 
ment has approved the project of the Dock 
Company of Santos (which holds the con- 
cession for that port) to invest $24,458,000 
in port works by the end of 1950. 

Airlines extended their services in a 
number of states during the year, and new 
lines were opened linking Brazil with 
Istanbul and Cairo. 

FOREIGN TRADE.*—With respect to for- 
eign trade, the President urged increased 
and diversified exports, together with im- 


4 This section and those following are from a summary 
appearing in the Brazilian Bulletin, April 15, 1948. 
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port controls and greater national pro- 
duction as a means of overcoming present 
difficulties. 

The President pointed out that even 
now, three years after hostilities ended, 
Brazil is still suffering, like many other 
countries, from the general deficiencies in 
world production. With the reserves it 
piled up in wartime, Brazil has been buy- 
ing foreign goods to meet the backlog of 
domestic demand, but has failed to make 
these purchases on a selective basis. ‘“‘In- 
stead of concentrating on capital goods,” 
he said, ‘‘we spent a large part of our re- 
serves On consumers’ goods.” As a result 
of huge purchases abroad the country’s 
trade balance, previously favorable, was 
reversed. Whereas in 1946 the balance 
favored Brazil by $260,039,900, in 1947 
it was unfavorable to the amount of 
$80,493,900. When this situation became 
obvious in mid-1947 the Government had 
to abandon its policy of free movement of 
goods and capital, and adopt restrictive 
measures so that remaining reserves abroad 
would be available for the purchase of 
capital goods and articles essential to the 
nation’s economic development. 

The crux of Brazil’s foreign trade prob- 
lem, said the President, lies in the fact 
that in order to continue exports to Europe 
and Asia it must receive payment in nego- 
tiable currency so as to meet payment of 
imports from the United States. 

Total imports for 1947 were valued at 
$1,139,465,000, while exports added up 
to only $1,058,971,000. ‘The volume of 
imports was up 50 percent over the 1946 
figure and their value was up 80 percent. 

The President noted an improvement in 
the diversification of exports. Coffee no 
longer represents half or two-thirds of all 
exports as it did before 1939. New ex- 
portable products have been built up 
without any quantitative decline in the 
old standbys. Rice, for example, repre- 


sented in 1947 double the export value it 
had in 1946. Postwar circumstances have 
helped along this trend by creating new 
types of demand. 

Coffee exports for 1947 were valued at 
$387,750,000, or about one third the total 
value of export sales. This represented a 
value increase over 1946, but the actual 
tonnage exported decreased. Raw cotton 
and cotton textile exports were worth 
nearly $216,450,000, or about a fifth of 
total export value. Coffee, raw cotton, 
and cotton textiles together represented 
more than half of the total. 

Export values averaged $38 a ton over 
those of 1946, with highest increases in the 
price of cacao and castor bean exports. 
Price increases amounted to 29 percent in 
coffee exports, 32 percent in raw cotton, 
and 55 percent for textiles. 

Improvement in world markets is grad- 
ually widening the distribution of Bra- 
zilian exports. While sales to the Americas 
went up 10 percent during the year, sales 
in Europe increased by 25 percent. Im- 
ports for 1947 came mostly from the other 
Americas. As usual, the United States 
was the largest supplier, accounting for 
47 percent of the total value. Argentina 
supplied 7 percent, and the European 
countries together furnished 22 percent. 

FINnANCE.—President Dutra pointed to 
the 1947 budget surplus, controls over 
banking credit, and the huge payments 
sent abroad for imports as hopeful signs 
in the fight against inflation. These 
measures, coupled with the decline in 
bank note emission, resulted in a rise 
in the purchasing power of the cruzeiro. 
The budget surplus for the year amounted 
to $23,000,000, as against the deficit in 
1946 of $130,000,000. 

The President recommended to Congress 
legislation fixing terms for admitting 
foreign capital to help increase produc- 
tion, and the establishment of a Central 
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Bank as a means of carrying through 
necessary banking and credit reforms. 

President Dutra said his administration 
has done its best to lower both foreign and 
domestic indebtedness. Loans from the 
United States were reduced from $144,- 
731,745 in December 1946 to $139,040,905 
in December 1947; British loans were 
reduced in the same period from £85,291,- 
000 to £83,434,000. French loans re- 
mained stationary, amounting to 229,185,- 
500 gold francs and to 272,908,462 paper 
francs, but an arrangement for the liquida- 
tion of this loan has been made with the 
French Government. Domestic indebted- 
ness, however, rose during this period from 
about $498,273,000 to $506,692,000; the 
President attributed this in great part to 
the financial burden laid on the Brazilian 
economy by war, which is only now mak- 
ing its effects felt. 

The President said that reforms in the 
nation’s tariff policy are being studied. At 
present Brazil’s tariffs are among the 
world’s lowest, amounting to less than 10 
percent of imports; on 1947 imports, worth 
$1,139,465,000, less than $100,000,000 
were collected in duties of all kinds. He 
recommended measures to levy tariffs 
according to value rather than volume. 
While this readjustment will raise some 
tariffs as much as 40 percent, it is not ex- 
pected to have any harmful effects on living 
costs since primary foodstuffs, lubricants, 
fuels, and primary raw materials will be 
exempted. 


Cattle Fund, Inc. 


If a farmer in the Department of Antioquia, 
Colombia, has a tract of land suitable for 
cattle raising but lacks the capital with 
which to buy the cattle, he may borrow 
the animals from the Antioquian Cattle 
Fund, Inc. This unique corporation, 
described in Foreign Agriculture, was or- 


ganized in 1941 with capital subscribed 
by the State government, the Antioquian 
Railways, and individuals who founded 
the organization. The Fund now has ‘“‘on 
deposit”? 46,000 head of cattle, located 
on 383 farms scattered throughout the 
Department. 

A prospective borrower makes applica- 
tion to the Fund headquarters in Medellin, 
stating the number of cattle desired and 
kind of care that he is in position to 
provide. If a favorable decision on the 
application is reached by the Board of 
Trade and a satisfactory report is given by 
the inspector sent to look over the farm, 
the necessary cattle are purchased and 
delivered to the farmer, who enters into a 
contract with the Fund. Loans are “‘liq- 
uidated”’ at the end of each year. If the 
Fund so desires, the cattle and calves may 
be sold (in which case the borrower receives 
75 percent of the net profits); or a borrower 
may continue to retain the cattle for 
another year under the terms of a newly 
signed contract. 

Much of the success of the Cattle Fund, 
Inc., to date may be attributed to its 
manager, Sr. Alberto Angel, who is a 
cattle rancher by profession. ‘The staff of 
the Fund is small, numbering five inspec- 
tors and five other employees. Mutual 
confidence is the keynote of the experiment 
in providing credit in kind for the livestock 
farmers of Antioquia. 


Foreign trade of Peru in 1947 


The striking feature of Peruvian foreign 
trade in 1947 was the record-breaking 
value and volume of imports. Altogether, 
over 575,500 tons, valued at 1,092,000,000 
soles (a sol equals about $.15 in United 
States currency) were imported. ‘This 
represented a 6 percent increase in volume 
and a 36 percent increase in value over 
1946 figures. 
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COPPER SMELTER AT LA OROYA, PERU 


The total volume of foreign trade, count- 
ing both imports and exports, amounted 
to 2,158,000 tons, valued at 2,095,000,000 
soles. The volume was 8 percent less than 
in 1946, but the value was 17 percent over 
what it had been in 1946. Import values 
exceeded those of exports by 89,000,000 
soles so that, for the first time since 1921, 
there was an unfavorable balance of 
trade. 

The volume of exports continued its 
downward trend during 1947, being 11 
percent under the 1946 total. The value 
of exports, however, amounting to 1,003,- 
000,000 soles, was 12 percent more than 
the 1946 value. 

The leading 1947 exports and _ their 
values in thousands of soles were as fol- 
lows: sugar, 300,404; cotton, 226,296; 
petroleum derivatives, 91,096; mineral 


concentrates, 82,114; copper bars, 75,953; 
and gold bars, 34,702. (Among the other 
minerals exported by Peru are silver, lead, 
bismuth, and zinc.) The United States 
continued to be Peru’s best customer, 
purchasing 25 percent of the exports (fig- 
ured by value). Chile was in second place, 
consuming 19 percent, and next in line 
were Great Britain (8 percent), Uruguay 
(6 percent), and Colombia (5 percent). 
Heading the list of imports in the second 
half of 1947,! in the order named, were 
grains, machinery and apparatus, vehicles 
and other transportation equipment, chem- 
ical and pharmaceutical products, and 
iron and steel. The United States was the 
principal source of Peru’s imports, pro- 


1 Since the system of classifying imports was changed 
on June 15, 1947, it 1s impossible to give an accurate 
breakdown for the year as a whole. 
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viding 56 percent of the total value. Ar- 
gentina was in second place, supplying 14 
percent of the total, and was followed by 
Great Britain (6 percent), Chile (5 per- 
cent), and Canada (3 percent). 


Ecuador’s highway construction 
program 


As provided for by executive decree, the 
Ecuadorean Government is issuing a 
series of bonds to finance the construction 
of three important highways. These 
bonds, valued at over $740,000, mature 
within 15 years and carry an annual 
interest rate of 6 percent. 

One of the highways to be built will 
join Guayaquil with the provinces of 
Chimborazo, Cafiar, Azuay, and Loja, and 
will also connect with the Pan American 
Highway; the second will extend from 
the city of Cuenca to Puerto Bolivar; 
and the third will constitute 25 miles of 
the Pan American Highway between 
Loja and Rumichaca, on the Colombian 
frontier. 

The highways in question are considered 
essential to Ecuador’s economic prosperity, 
since they will provide badly needed 
transportation routes for the shipment of 
agricultural products. 


Venezuela and the Umted States 
sign bilateral air agreement 


An air-transport agreement between the 
United States and Venezuela was signed 
in Caracas on May 14, 1948, by Walter 
J. Donnelly, United States Ambassador 
to Venezuela, and Dr. Andrés Eloy 
Blanco, Venezuela’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

This agreement is of major significance 
in that it is the first to be concluded 
between the United States and the present 
Government of Venezuela, and it is also 


the first international air-transport agree- 
ment authorizing routes for a Venezuelan 
airline. Under the provisions of the 
treaty, which must be ratified by the 
Congress of each nation, it is expected 
that new international air services between 
the two countries will be begun in the 
near future. Linea Aeropostal Vene- 
zolana intends to start a service linking 
Caracas, New Orleans, and Houston, and 
has already made a survey flight. Like- 
wise, the Chicago and Southern Airlines 
hopes to institute a regular service to 
Caracas via New Orleans, when formal- 
ities have been completed. 


New industry for Mexico 


A real success story is the recovery being 
made by the grazing states of northern 
Mexico, dealt a severe blow by the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. These 
states, although themselves free of infec- 
tion, found their cattle-export market 
almost completely cut off—and what this 
loss meant to their economy may be judged 
from the fact that formerly a single state, 
Sonora, shipped 100,000 head of cattle a 
year into Arizona alone. Within recent 
months, however, a new meat-canning 
industry has been making great strides, 
and promises to become important not 
only to the ranching states but to the 
whole balance of Mexican foreign trade. 

A cannery at Magdalena (Sonora), built 
at a cost of $500,000 by a group of 18 
cattlemen, is already processing 300 head 
daily. This plant will shortly reach its 
capacity of 400 head, or about 1% carloads 
of finished product, a day. It is one of 
four canning plants in Sonora either com- 
pleted or under construction. In order to 
encourage the new industry, the Mexican 
government has granted tax concessions 
to several firms planning to open canneries. 
One of these, located in the city of Chihua- 
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hua, will process 600 head daily. A 
cannery at Nuevo Laredo, to be finished 
by October 1948, will use 30,000 head a 
year. Other plants are in operation, or 
being built, at towns in the states of 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Durango. 
Many of them, like the Magdalena 
cannery, are cattlemen’s cooperatives. 

While understandable fear of introducing 
foot-and-mouth disease has shut the gates 
of many countries to Mexican meat ‘‘on 
the hoof,” no such risk is run by importing 
the canned product, and it is finding a 
ready market. 


Industrial progress in Chile 


Chile passed a milestone in its industriali- 
zation program when the first unit of the 
great El Abanico hydroelectric plant, 90 
miles to the north of Santiago, went into 
operation. When completed El Abanico 
will have a capacity of 180,000 h. p. and 
will be one of the largest plants of its kind 
in all Latin America. The project was 
begun in 1940 by the Chilean Develop- 
ment Corporation and taken over in 1944 
by the newly created National Electri- 
fication Company. 

On May 14, 1948, the plant’s six gener- 
ators began their job of supplying electric- 
ity for the Provinces of Nuble, Concepcién, 
Bio Bio, Malleco, and Arauco. One of its 
first effects is expected to be the shifting 
of heavy industries toward those provinces 
and, as a consequence, a general tendency 
toward decentralization. The plant will 
make electricity available at less than two- 
thirds of the current price. It is expected 
to increase the per capita consumption of 
electricity, reduce agricultural costs, and 
raise the standard of living of workers in 
electricity-using industries. 

Another milestone was set up when, on 
May 19, 1948, the Government signed a 
contract with the Chile Exploration Com- 


pany for the construction of a $130,000,000 
copper sulphide plant at Chuquicamata. 
In announcing the contract, Jorge Ales- 
sandri, Minister of Finance, explained that 
the present installations at the copper 
mines in Chuquicamata are for the treat- 
ment of oxidized copper and, as the supply 
of this type of copper is rapidly being 
depleted, it is necessary to begin working 
with sulphurized copper. 

Sixty million dollars of the total amount 
to be invested in the new plant is to be 
spent during the next four years, and 40 
percent of this must be spent in Chile. 
The company also agreed to begin im- 
mediately a program for expanding and 
improving the housing facilities of its 
workers, and to cooperate with the 
Government in producing the copper 
needed to fulfill reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments with other countries. 

The new plant is expected not only to 
keep the copper output of Chuquicamata 
from falling off, but to increase it from 
430,000,000 to 540,000,000 pounds a year. 


Rice-growing in Peru 


The cultivation of rice, which is a staple 
food in the coastal districts of Peru, has 
increased greatly in the last quarter cen- 
tury. The area planted to this crop has 
almost doubled, while the yield, thanks to 
improved methods of cultivation, has more 
than tripled. Consequently, even though 
consumption of rice is about two and a 
half times what it was twenty-five years 
ago, imports have also gone down. Before 
the war, Siam was the chief source of 
imports, but now they come from Ecuador 
and Chile. Not only is more rice per 
capita eaten in Peru, but more Peruvians 
are eating it, for with better roads this 
food has been carried to the interior of the 
country. The latest figures show produc- 
tion at nearly 14 times imports. 
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Farm colonies in Guatemala 


The establishment in Guatemala of collec- 
tive farms was authorized in a decree 
published in the official paper on May 28, 
1948. The Constitution of 1945 confers 
upon the government the right to use 
public lands for this purpose, and the 
present administration feels that ‘“‘it is 
urgently necessary . . . to promote the 
creation of farm organizations which 
have for their object the education and the 
economic and social betterment of rural 
workers.” 

To carry out these aims, each collective 
will be required to provide its members 
with a number of facilities that at present 
are not generally available to the rural 
population. These include irrigation, elec- 
trification, farm machinery, medical care, 
schools, compulsory literacy classes, and 
vocational training. Members will receive 
wages for their work in the community, 
as well as a share in any profits, and each 
family will have a house and a small plot 
of land for its own use. While anyone of 
good character who does not own land 
but who has experience in farming or in 
one of the necessary trades is eligible to 
join a collective, preference will be given 
to those with the greatest number of 
dependents. 

Management of each farm is in the 
hands of a general administrator and a 
corps of specialists, responsible to the 
Ministry of Economy and Labor. In 
addition, the membership of the collective 
comprises an advisory General Council, 
whose recommendations will be put into 
practice wherever possible. A collective 
may be dissolved by ruling of the Ministry 
or by a three-fourths vote of the member- 
ship, or if its records show a deficit for 
two consecutive years. 

Another chapter of the decree provides 
for establishment of voluntary cooperatives 


among small landholders, to promote the 
mechanization of agriculture and the 
adoption of modern methods of stock- 
raising. They will be directed by an 
elected council of seven members, of which 
two must represent the farmhands em- 
ployed by the cooperative. These workers 
will also be given a small family plot. 
Each member will share in the profits 
and expenses according to the size and 
value of his farm and the number of 
animals and the amount of farm equip- 
ment he owns. The landowners’ coopera- 
tives will receive technical advice and 
material aid, including selected seeds and 
the loan of farm machinery, from the 
Ministry of Economy and Labor. 

It should be recalled that many Indian 
villages in Guatemala still cultivate com- 
munal lands, given them in large grants 
at the time of the Spanish conquest, more 
than four centuries ago. 


Argentina’s campaign against 
the locust 


Locusts are a menace to more than 50 
percent of Argentina’s farm crops, for at 
least seven months of each year. Not only 
do they destroy millions of dollars’ worth 
of crops (in a single year over $25 million 
damage was done to the Argentine corn 
crop alone), but they also attack grazing 
grounds for cattle—a serious problem to 
cattle ranchers. Argentine locusts are 
about three inches in length, and in 
migration they are said to sound like 
bombers as they fly in swarms up to twenty 
miles long, four to five miles wide, and 
several hundred feet thick. 

A novel and effective method of combat- 
ing the Argentine locust plagues is through 
the use of helicopters. Last year, the 
Ministry of Agriculture purchased eleven 
of these planes from an American corpora- 
tion, which also sent key personnel to 
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LOADING HELICOPTERS WITH POISON DUST AMID SWARM OF LOCUSTS 


Locusts destroy millions of dollars’ worth of Argentine crops each year, and they also plague cattle 
ranchers by attacking grazing grounds. 


Argentina to set up a training program for 
pilots and mechanics. 

Flying in two-ship teams, the helicopters 
spread poison dust over the locusts when 
the insects are swarming in the heat of the 
day, or sometimes dust locusts as they are 
eating vegetation. 

In addition to the helicopter, other types 
of planes are also used with considerable 
suecess. ‘The Ministry of Agriculture re- 
ports that the final phase of the 1947 
campaign against the locust was brought 
to a satisfactory close by six Junker planes, 
four Corsairs, one Fleester, and seven 
helicopters, operating in the northwest 
section of Argentina. The same type of 
aerial attack is being carried out in the 
1948 campaign, which started May 1 in 
the provinces of Salta, Tucuman, Jujuy, 
Catamarca, La Rioja, and San Luis. 

The airplane, however, is a relatively 


new weapon in agricultural warfare. ‘The 
most widely practiced method of control- 
ling locusts, and the one that in general 
is the simplest, cheapest, and most reliable, 
is the use of poison bait. This bait is pre- 
pared in the form of a mash, usually con- 
sisting of sawdust, flour, bran, molasses, 
and benzene hexachloride, which is scat- 
tered through infested fields. It is gener- 
ally spread by hand. 

Poison bait is used with great success 
in areas of low, open vegetation where 
the locusts are easily visible; it is less 
effective in places where the vegetation is 
high and dense, and the insects are obscured 
from view. In the latter case, the most 
dependable means of killing the locusts is 
the use of poison dusts and sprays. 

Another method of control that has been 
used extensively in Argentina is that of 
destroying the locust eggs before they 
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LOCUSTS AFTER DUSTING BY HELI- 
COPTER 


Helicopters have proved an effective adjunct in 

combating locust plagues in Argentina. Eleven 

helicopters were used by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture last year. 


hatch, either by plowing them deep under 
the soil, or by bringing them to the 
surface, so that they will be exposed to 
the elements and killed. 

At the invitation of the Argentine 
Government, Dr. John R. Parker of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine made a trip to Argentina in the winter 
of 1946 to confer with officials and give his 
advice regarding ways and means of 
combating the locust plague. Dr. Parker 
has been a specialist in this field over a 
period of many years. 

In Dr. Parker’s opinion, as stated in his 
report to the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture, the destruction of locust eggs 
by plowing is desirable only if it can be 
done as a part of regular farming opera- 


tions. Otherwise, he points out, it is 
more efficient and economical to let the 
eggs hatch and then poison the young 
locusts. 

A further method frequently used by 
the Argentine farmer is that of catching 
locusts in metal barricades and then 
burning them with flame throwers. 

A decisive step in hemispheric coopera- 
tion was taken when, in July 1948, the 
Permanent Inter-American Committee for 
the Campaign Against the Locust was 
formed in Buenos Aires. The establish- 
ment of this Committee was provided for 
under the terms of an agreement, signed 
at Montevideo on September 19, 1946, 
between representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Mex- 
ico, El Salvador, and Guatemala. 

Supported by the contributions of the 
above member republics, the Committee 
is charged with the following functions: — 
to conduct a permanent research program 
in the field of locust control; to carry out 
the plan of attack specified by the Monte- 
video agreement; to facilitate the exchange 
of information between the signatory 
countries and coordinate the preventive 
measures taken by each; to appoint techni- 
cal and administrative personnel; to 
administer the funds contributed by the 
member governments; to organize inter- 
American meetings to report on the 
progress being made in the locust cam- 
paign; and to publish the results of such 
meetings. 


New language quarterly 


A new magazine dealing with Spanish 
and Portuguese language and literature 
rounded out its first year with the April- 
June 1948 issue. Published by the Colegio 
de México, an institute of post-university 
studies headed by the eminent scholar 
Alfonso Reyes, the Nueva Revista de Filo- 
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logia Hispdnica is a quarterly whose con- 
tributors include many noted Romance- 
language authorities of America and 
Europe. Various activities of the former 
Instituto de Filologia of the University of 
Buenos Aires are being continued at the 
Colegio de México, and will be described 
by the review; its editor, Dr. Amado 
Alonso of Harvard, was at one time pro- 
fessor of philology at the University. 

The review carries articles and notes on 
various phases of Spanish and Spanish- 
American literature, on the language of 
Spain and America, on Portuguese, with 
special reference to Brazil, and on philo- 
logical theory and methodology. ‘Thus, 
the first two numbers contain, among other 
articles, a study of sibilants in old Spanish, 
by Dr. Alonso; an analysis of Lope de 
Vega’s novel La Desdicha por la Honra, by 
Marcel Bataillon, professor of Iberian and 
Ibero-American literature at the Collége 
de France; and an article by Leo Spitzer 
of Johns Hopkins University, on the 
historical and religious implications of the 
phrase Soy quien soy. The notes are short 
essays On a variety of topics concerned with 
philology and literary investigation, in- 
cluding, for example, one on the word rato 
and a brief discussion of several passages 
from Don Quiyote. ‘The publication also 
contains book and magazine reviews, news 
notes, and a bibliography classified by 
subject. 

The new review is priced at $5.00, 
United States currency, for a year’s sub- 
scription and $1.50 for single copies. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the 
Colegio de México, Napoles 5, México, 
D. F., México. 


The Pan American Round Tables 


More than fifteen years before the Good 
Neighbor Policy came into being, there 
sprang from the heart of a generous- 


spirited woman the idea of uniting the 
women of the Western Hemisphere Re- 
publics in closer bonds of friendship. 
San Antonio, Texas, was the birthplace 
of the Round Table movement, which 
now embraces 15 Round Tables in Texas, 
with four more in the process of organiza- 
tion, besides four in New Mexico, two 
each in Mexico and Costa Rica, and one 
each in Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Cuba, Colombia, and Venezuela. 

In October 1916, Mrs. Florence Terry 
Griswold brought together a small group 
of women who shared her vision and 
organized the first Pan American Round 
Table to help carry forward the purposes 
of the Pan American Union, with which 
she and her successors have heartily 
cooperated. The peaceable way in which 
the several representatives of the American 
Republics worked together around their 
great mahogany table in Washington 
inspired her to form an organization that 
would serve the Pan American ideal. 
The object was, and is, to further mutual 
knowledge, understanding, and friendship 
among the women of the Americas and 
to foster all movements leading to a more 
perfect civilization, especially those per- 
taining to women and children. This 
organization was to be non-political, 
non-commercial, non-sectarian, and non- 
profit. 

Thus through the effort of Round Table 
members to achieve their purposes and to 
complement the work of the official 
Organization of American States, as the 
association of American Republics is now 
called, these women hoped to help realize 
the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere 
and make it a power for peace in all the 
world. 

Each Round Table is organized with a 
director, an associate director, 22 repre- 
sentatives of American countries, and 
associate and honorary members. Classes 
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in Spanish and English are sponsored by 
all Tables, which also study the history, 
geography, literature, culture, and customs 
of the other Republics. 

A few of the outstanding events in the 
history of the Texas group and the inter- 
national Round Tables are: 


1917 First Pan American conference between 
women of the United States and Mexico, 
San Antonio. 

1920 Resolution favoring establishment of an 
American Court of Arbitration prepared 
and endorsed. Direct replies received 
from 14 Republics. 

1921 Texas State Round Table formed and state 
charter granted. 

1930 Sponsored exhibit of Mexican art, initiated 
by Dwight W. Morrow, financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation, and assembled by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. 

1933 Exhibit at Witte Museum, San Antonio, of 
Monte Alban treasure, one of the most 
important archeological discoveries made 
on this continent. 

1935 Delegates attended Pan American Scientific 
Congress in Mexico City. 

Unveiling of marker dedicated to women of 
the Americas, at International Bridge, 
Laredo, on Pan American Day. 

Assisted in formation of Unién Femenina 
Iberoamericana in Mexico City. 

1936 Inauguration of Pan American Library. 

1938 Delegates of Texas Round Tables attended 
conference of Uniédn Femenina Ibero- 
americana, Mexico City. 

Established annual celebration of Cinco de 
Mayo, a Mexican national holiday, by 
Round Tables. 

1942 Established annual celebration of Pan 
American Day by Round Tables. 

1944 Alliance of Pan American Round Tables, 
including all chapters, founded in April. 

First Alliance Conference held at Mexico 
City in October. 

1945 Established La Voz, official news organ 
of International Pan American Round 
Tables. 

Established International Interchange Li- 
brary. 

1947 Second Alliance Conference, Habana. 


The Director General of the Alliance of 
Pan American Round ‘Tables is Mrs. 


Maurice V. Hugo, Mexico City. The 
State Director for Texas is Mrs. L. G. 
Waltrip of Dallas, to whom the BULLETIN 
is indebted for this outline of the history 
and earnest work of the Round Tables. 


Argentine Department of Education 
and Bureau of Culture 


Under an executive decree a Department 
of Education has been created in Argen- 
tina. It takes over the functions and 
offices of the old Bureau of Public In- 
struction and is charged with handling 
all matters relative to the “‘scientific, 
literary, and artistic culture of the na- 
tion.’ Dr. Oscar Ivanissevich, former 
Argentine Ambassador to the United 
States, was appointed Secretary of Educa- 
tion, with the rank of cabinet minister. 

Coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education is Argentina’s 
new Bureau of Culture, established by 
executive decree on March 2, 1948. The 
duties of this Bureau are to administer 
and coordinate the activities of various 
cultural organizations throughout the 
country—including those of museums, 
art galleries, libraries, historical and 
archeological societies, scientific groups, 
and numerous others. 


Chilean Social Security budget 


Through its publication, Accién Social, the 
Compulsory Social Security Fund of Chile 
has made known its program of activity 
for the year 1948. 

Out of a total budget of approximately 
$20 million, about $15 million will be 
used for medical loans, insurance against 
illness, and cash benefits. Sizable sums 
have also been designated for hospitaliza- 
tion, maternity and infant care, group 
insurance for employees, and preventive 


medicine. The last item is considered 
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particularly important by the Fund, which 
has laid aside a special appropriation of 
almost $115,000 to finance a program of 
preventive medicine in both the urban and 
rural districts of Chile. 

In addition to the above, the Social 
Security Fund will also spend over $1 
million for the construction of housing 
developments for workers and $175,000 
for up-to-date medical centers where 
treatment may be obtained. Other ap- 
propriations include a contribution of 
$100,000 toward the building of new 
schools, and $180,000 for the support of 
a technical laboratory. 


We see by the papers that— 


e The Foreign Commerce Weekly reports 
that frozen beef fillets have taken to the 
air in Brazil. Ten and a half metric tons 
of beef fillets are now being shipped 
weekly from Ipameri (Goias) to S40 Paulo. 
Ipameri, a center of the dried meat indus- 
try, has long been faced with the problem 
of how to dispose of fillets that are too 
tender for drying. The time element and 
the shortage of good rolling stock have 
made rail transportation impractical, and 
the state of the roads has interfered with 
shipment by truck. A small plant has 
been built in Ipameri capable of freezing 
60 tons at a time, and, as the air trip 
takes only 2% hours, the meat is still 
frozen when it arrives in So Paulo. 


e On June 21, 1947, 192 skilled workers 
from Europe and their families—a total 
of 432 persons—were due to step off a 
transport onto the docks at Valparaiso 
and begin new lives in Chile. These 
immigrants and the 500 families that will 
soon follow them were carefully chosen by 
a special Chilean commission in Austria 
working in cooperation with the Inter- 


national Refugee Organization. In mak- 


ing the selection preference was given to 
men trained in such industries as steel, 
textiles, chemistry, wood, and ceramics, 
as well as in agricultural practices, and to 
women educators and experts in the 
manual arts. 


e The Creole Petroleum Corporation is 
building a hospital in Maracaibo, Vene- 
zuela, to meet the needs of 12,000 of its 
employees and contractors. Equipped 
with the most up-to-date facilities avail- 
able, the hospital will be completed during 
the latter part of 1949, at an estimated 
cost of almost $3 million. 


e Chileans received good news from the 
south last June when it was announced 
that a new petroleum field had been dis- 
covered in Chile’s section of the main 
island of Tierra del Fuego. The field, 
which is located at a place called San 
Sebastian, is believed to be a large one 
and the oil is of excellent quality. The 
discovery created as much excitement as 
did that of the country’s first oil wells 
(also in Tierra del Fuego) in December 
1945. If Chile can find sufficient quanti- 
ties of oil within its own borders, it will 
be of great help in the improvement of 
communications, the reduction of pressure 
on imports, and the expansion of the use 
of machinery in industry and agriculture. 


e According to Peru’s National Tourist 
Corporation, there was a definite increase 
during 1947 in both the number of tourists 
visiting Peru and the economic benefits 
derived from their visits. Almost 8,000 
tourists, mostly Americans, entered the 
country by boat, train, plane, and auto- 
mobile. This was 45 percent more than 
the number that entered during 1946. In 
all, tourism added 12,000,000 soles (a sol 
equals about $0.15) to the national income 
for 1947, which represented a considerable 
contribution to the republic’s dollar ex- 
change. 
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e A large Olympic stadium, with a ca- 
pacity of 40,000 spectators, is now under 
construction in Quito, Ecuador. 


e An important new airport has recently 
been opened at Pisco, Peru, 150 miles 
south of Lima. This airport, which has 
5,250-foot runways, and another new air- 
port, located at Trujillo to the north of 
Lima, will serve as alternates for the 
Limatambo airport at the capital. Both 
fields were built in accordance with 
commitments to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization. 


e The Socony-Vacuum Oil Company has 
completed a 12-inch oil pipe line in 
Venezuela, extending for 103 miles from 
the Guico oil fields in the state of Anzo- 
ategui to Puerto La Cruz on the Caribbean 
Sea. The new pipe line will transport 
about 31,000 barrels of crude petroleum 
a day from the 59 oil wells in Guico 
and the 21 wells in near-by San 
Joaquin. 

e A project to drill a tunnel through Avila, 
the mountain separating Caracas from La 
Guaira, was launched in Caracas early in 
May, says the Venezuelan Embassy in Wash- 
ington. This tunnel will shorten the pres- 
ent 1-hour, 19-mile trip over hairpin curves 
through the mountains to only 16 minutes. 
According to current plans, the new road 
will be for the use of passenger cars only, 
and a toll charge will be made. 


e The 1948 budget of the Dominican 
Republic allots a record-breaking $3,320,000 
to education. The budget itself—more 
than $58,000,000—is the largest in Domin- 
ican history. Illiteracy has dropped in 
the past 16 years from 75 percent to less 
than 35 percent. 


e Approximately $3,500,000 is being in- 
vested in the construction of a university 
city in Cali, Colombia. According to 
present plans, it should be completed 


within six years. It will comprise 26 
buildings, on an area of 60 acres. 


e Guatemala took a step toward modern- 
izing its educational system by opening 
its first consolidated school in May 1948, 
at the village of Palencia. The school is 
equipped with modern classrooms and 
workshops for about 400 students, and 
will be followed by others all over the 
country. 


e Uruguayan professors and prominent 
historians are collaborating in the work 
of the Institute of Historical Research, 
which has been created in the School of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences of the Univer- 
sity of Montevideo. The Institute plans 
to work closely with scholars in foreign 
cities, as well as in Montevideo, and has 
opened the first of its branch offices in 
Buenos Aires. 


e Fifty West Coast scholars met at Stan- 
ford University on June 19 and 20, 1948, 
to discuss United States-Latin American 
relations. Arranged by Stanford in col- 
laboration with the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the week-end meeting 
consisted of lectures and discussions on 
two general topics: The Latin American 
Policy of the United States and Can Academic 
Specialists Collaborate in Latin American 
Studies? Also included on the program 
was a round table, open to the public, in 
which six experts discussed the question 
Can We Avoid Intervention in Latin America? 
Among the distinguished visitors who 
attended the meeting were Carl Sauer, of 
the Department of State, representing 
Secretary of State Marshall; Dr. Carneiro 
Leao, of the University of Brazil; Luis 
Alvarado of Peru, Chairman of the 
Governing Body, International Labor 
Organization; and Affonso Bandeira 
Mello, head of the Brazilian delegation 
to the recent Ito conference in San 
Francisco. 
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e In 1947 the Uruguayan highway system 
had a length of 26,000 miles, of which 
3,100 miles were paved. According to 
the last highway plan, the paved mileage 
will be increased 50 percent within a few 
years. The most important roads radiate 
from Montevideo, the national capital, 
where the zero milestone is located at the 
Statue of Liberty. Uruguay also has 
2,000 miles of railways and 775 miles of 
navigable rivers. 


e As of December 31, 1947, Argentine 
donations of food to needy European 
countries totaled 576,543 tons, at an 
estimated value of more than $96 million. 
Of this amount, about $87 million was 
contributed by the Government and the 
remainder by private organizations. 


e Cuba may well be proud of its magnificent 
new Radio Center. The three buildings of 
the Center, separated by a few inches to 
prevent the spread of vibrations, give the 
appearance of one large structure. Eleven 
studios, ranging from very small ones used 
for commercials and transcriptions, to the 
auditoriums with a seating capacity of 300 
each, complete with the latest architectural 
and scientific innovations, are equipped 
for all types of broadcasting. 


e Colombian petroleum production in 1947 
is reported to have been 24,981,000 bar- 
rels, against 22,424,000 barrels in 1946. 
—— 


e The Industrial Union of Paraguay has 
made arrangements for taking the coun- 
try’s first industrial census. 


e The Ica valley, south of Lima, Peru, has 
seen its agricultural production doubled 
in the last fifteen years, thanks to 120 
artesian wells. ‘These give an average flow 
of water of more than 20 gallons per 
minute. Good land, which the water from 
the Ica river was insufficient to irrigate, 
has been brought under cultivation, the 
agricultural population is increasing, and 


the general standard of living has been 
raised. The chief crops are cotton and 
grapes. 


e Natural gas from Mexico’s rich oilfield 
Poza Rica will soon be a new source of 
fuel for the Federal District area. A 20- 
inch pipeline to be completed by October 
next at a cost of about $8,250,000 will 
bring the gas 145 miles from the field, in 
the state of Veracruz, to Mexico City and 
surrounding industrial towns. ‘This val- 
uable resource has heretofore burned away, 
owing to lack of means for putting it to use. 


e Chile has expanded its merchant marine 
with the acquisition of three modern cargo: 
ships, purchased from the United States 
by the Inter-Oceanic Navigation Com- 
pany of Chile. Each ship has a cargo 
capacity of 5,000 tons and is provided with 
the most up-to-date equipment available, 
in the way of navigation instruments, cold- 
storage units, and facilities for the rapid 
loading and unloading of cargo. The 
first of the three ships arrived in Valparaiso 
on January 29, 1948, and the other two 
followed within a few weeks. 


e Venezuela is building its first fruit and 
vegetable canning factory, equipped with 
canning and juicing machinery from the 
United States. The plant will be used 
for canning tomatoes, tomato paste, toma- 
to juice, pimentos, pineapples, and pine- 
apple juice. 


e Venezuela has made a contract to sell 
Argentina 2,000,000 42-gallon barrels of 
petroleum a year (which the Government 
of Venezuela will provide from its royalty 
supplies) in exchange for 15,000 tons of 
frozen boned meat. Deliveries of both 
products, however, may vary in volume 
more or less up to ten percent. 


e According to the Forezgn Commerce Weekly, 
Chilean nitrate production in 1947 
amounted to 1,625,000 metric tons, com- 
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pared with 1,617,000 tons in 1946. Dur- 
ing the year a new process for production 
of potassium nitrate was announced, and 
the two largest nitrate plants in Chile are 
proceeding with plans to install a solar- 
evaporation system for the recovery of 
by-products. 


e A total of 37,200 Ecuadoreans learned to 
read and write during 1947, under the 
Government’s nation-wide literacy cam- 
paign. ‘This brings the total to 131,800 
persons who have become literate since 
the campaign started in 1944. 


e Sefiorita Flor Jaramillo of Bogota, first 
Colombian woman to be licensed as a com- 
mercial pilot, has been employed as a 
co-pilot by the Taca Airlines of Vene- 
zuela. She was trained in the United 
States under a scholarship awarded by an 
American oil company in Colombia. 


e Chicago National History Museum has 
opened two exhibits relating to ancient 
cultures of Mexico, in the museum’s 
Hall of American Archaeology, reports 
The Museum News. One of the exhibits, 
on the culture of the Mayas in Yucatan, 
shows sculpture and other arts, archi- 
tectural details of important buildings 
depicted by cut-outs placed on a map 
of the area, and photo-murals of recon- 
structed cities. The other exhibit, relat- 
ing to the highlands of Mexico, depicts 
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religious and trading activities of the period 
from A. D. 700:to 1500. There Ware 
examples of raw materials then in use, 
and craft objects. A painting, based on 
Aztec drawings in the Codex Florentino, 
shows a market scene in a city plaza. 


e During the present academic year the 
National Faculty of Philosphy in Rio de 
Janeiro will offer a course in journalism. 


e A large zoological park is being planned 
for the capital of the Dominican Republic. 
Dr. Walter Praetorius, who has directed 
construction of zoos in several South 
American countries and who was until 
recently Chief of Zoology of the State of 
Para, Brazil, will supervise organization 
of the Ciudad Trujillo park. 


Erratum 


In the April 1948 number of the BULLETIN, 
page 238, it was erroneously stated that 
Argentina’s sugar production for 1946-47 
totaled 7,444,600 tons, and that of this 
amount, 5,605,000 tons were produced in 
the province of Tucuman. In quoting 
these figures from a Buenos Aires news- 
paper, the writer failed to notice that they 
referred to production of sugar cane, not to 
sugar itself. The actual amount of sugar 
produced from the cane would, of course, 
be considerably less than the figures given. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 


GENERAL SECRETARIAT - PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALBERTO LLERAS, Secretary General 


The Organization of American States, whose 
origin dates from the First International Con- 
ference of American States, held at Washington 
in 1889-90, is based on the Charter signed April 
30, 1948, at the Ninth International Conference 
of American States, meeting in Bogota. 

Twenty-one American States are members of 
the Organization—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemaia, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
and Venezuela. 

The Organization has been developed to achieve 
an order of peace and justice, to promote the 
solidarity of the American States, to strengthen 
their collaboration, and to defend their sovereignty, 
their territorial integrity, and their independence. 
Within the United Nations, the Organization 
constitutes a regional agency. 

The General Secretariat of the Organization, 
and its permanent central organ, is the Pan 
American Union, founded at the First Con- 
ference on April 14, 1890. April 14 is celebrated 
throughout the Americas as Pan American Day. 

The scope of Pan American Union activities 
was expanded by resolutions adopted at suc- 
ceeding Conferences. The Union has gradually 
broadened its activities in every field of inter- 
national cooperation, and its technical and 
information offices render ever greater service 
to the governments and peoples of the hemisphere. 
It has the responsibility of furthering, through 
these offices and under the direction of the 
Council of the Organization, economic, social, 
juridical, and cultural relations among all the 
American States. 

The offices of the Pan American Union are 
grouped in five Departments: a) Department of 
International Law and Organization; 5) Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Affairs; c) Depart- 
ment of Cultural Affairs; d) Department of 
Public Information; and e) Department of Ad- 
ministrative Services. Their directors are ap- 
pointed by the Secretary General. The directors 
of the first three Departments are the Executive 
Secretaries of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, the Inter-American Council of 
Jurists, and the Inter-American Cultural Council, 
respectively. The Assistant Secretary General is 
the secretary of the Council of the Organization. 

The Council of the Organization, which has its 
seat at the Pan American Union, is composed of 
one representative for each Member State of the 


WILLIAM MANGER, Assistant Secretary General 


Organization; he is appointed by the respective 
government, with rank of Ambassador. In dis- 
cussions each State has one vote. Decisions of 
the Council are taken by a simple majority or, 
in certain cases, by a two-thirds vote. The 
Council takes cognizance, within the limits of 
the Charter and inter-American treaties and 
agreements, of matters referred to it by the Inter- 
American Conferences or the Meetings of Con- 
sultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs. It is 
also a provisional Organ of Consultation for the 
purposes of the Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and has special functions in the peaceful solution 
of controversies between American States, in 
accordance with the Pact of Bogota on this sub- 
ject. In addition, the Council is responsible for 
the proper performance of the duties assigned to 
the Pan American Union, and elects the Secre- 
tary General and the Assistant Secretary General 
of the Organization. 

The Council takes action itself or acts through 
its technical Organs to further cooperation in 
various fields of activity. ‘These Organs are: The 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the 
Inter-American Cultural Council. The first 
functions permanently at the Pan American 
Union, and the two latter meet periodically at 
places chosen by themselves. 

The Member States contribute to the mainte- 
nance of the Union by means of annual quotas 
on bases determined by the Council of the Organ- 
ization, taking into account each country’s ability 
to pay and its determination to contribute equita- 
bly. The budget is approved by the Council. 

‘The Pan American Union is also the permanent 
General Secretariat of the Inter-American Con- 
ferences, the Meetings of Consultation of Foreign 
Ministers, and the Specialized Conferences. It 
acts as adviser to the Council of the Organization 
and its Organs in the preparation of programs 
and regulations for these meetings, offers tech- 
nical assistance and necessary personnel to the 
governments of the countries in which they are 
held, acts as custodian of documents and archives 
of the Conferences, serves as depository of instru- 
ments of ratification of inter-American agree- 
ments, and submits reports to the Council and 
to the Inter-American Conferences on work ac- 
complished by the various Organs, and in general 
on the activities of the Organization. The Sec- 
retary General participates in all the Inter- 
American Conferences and in meetings of the 
Council and of its Organs. 
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La Paz and its Fourth Centenary 
Three Watchwords 


Borivia is joyfully pre- 
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country’s largest city 
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value of a symbol since 

its inception. It was founded in 1548 by 
Captain Alonso de Mendoza as an un- 
forgettable thank-offering to commemo- 
rate the end of long and sanguinary civil 
wars between the Spanish conquistadors 
Pizarro and Almagro. For this reason it 
was Called the City of Our Lady of Peace, 
and in 1555 Charles V granted it arms with 
this legend: 

With discord and with stubborn rages 

At length in harmony compounded, 


The town of Peace was thereon founded— 
A monument for future ages. 


When the epic struggle for independence 
began in Spanish America, La Paz again 
inscribed its name on the pages of history, 
this time through Pedro Domingo 
Murillo’s immortal words of July 16, 1809. 
While paying with his life for the first 
rebellious cry demanding liberation from 
the Spanish crown, he added this new 
watchword to the city’s heritage: 


The torch that I have kindled 
no one will ever extinguish. 


In the century and a quarter since 
Bolivia has been independent, La Paz has 
frequently been the scene of heroic battles 
to regain the rights of man and individual 
freedoms violated by military dictatorships 
or despotic governments. ‘This tradition 
has earned the city still another watchword 
that is graven today on the hearts of all 
Bolivians: 


La Paz, cradle of liberty, 
tomb of tyrants. 


LA PAZ 


The city of La Paz has today about 300,000 
inhabitants. It is the most important com- 
mercial and industrial center in Bolivia and 
the hub of the nation’s air, railroad, and high- 
way systems. The beauty of its surroundings 
and the progress that distinguishes the modern 
section are shown in this view of the Avenida 


16 de Julio. 
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Courtesy of The Grace Log; Ww. R. Grace and Ga 
LEGISLATIVE PALACE 


On the Plaza Murillo, scene of many notable events in the annals of Bolivia, stands the Legislative 
Palace, in which the national Senate and Chamber of Deputies meet. 





GENERAL VIEW 


Over the city of La Paz, which rises in a narrow valley cutting the high Andine plateau, [limani, 
crowned with eternal snows, stands sentinel. 





ILLIMANI 


Majestic Hlimani, which can be seen from almost any spot in La Paz, is one of the continent’s most 
imposing peaks. 





Courtesy of the Embassy of Bolivia 


PLAZA DEL ESTUDIANTE 
At the left is the modern Public Health Building and at the right the Andrés de Santa Cruz Library. 

















MODERN RESIDENCE 


Flourishing industries and increasing trade have promoted the growth of the city and the construction 
of modern residences, which are rapidly replacing colonial dwellings. 








COLONIAL MANSION 


In the center of La Paz there are still to be found great stone mansions built in 
the old Spanish tradition with picturesque patios and jutting balconies. 





SOPOCACHI 


The city’s pleasing architecture is seen in this view of the suburb of Sopocachi from Plaza Abaroa. 





SUCRE-PALACE HOTEL 


To serve the many travelers on the important air lines crossing Bolivia modern hotels like the Sucre- 
Palace, on the Avenida 16 de Julio, have been erected in La Paz. 





PLAZA ISABEL LA CATOLICA 


In the center of this attractive square in the residential section stands a monument to the Spanish queen 
who made possible the discovery of America. 





EXPOSITION AND FAIR 


An international fair will be opened October 20 
to celebrate the Fourth Centenary. 


OLD AND NEW 


A modern apartment building and the colonial 
church of Santo Domingo. 





Galo Plaza 
President of Ecuador 


AT ELEcTIONS held in June 1948 the people 
of Ecuador chose the well-known diplomat 
and man of affairs Galo Plaza as their new 
President. Sefior Plaza began his four- 
year term on September 1. 

In becoming the Chief Executive of his 
country, he follows in the footsteps of his 
father, General Leonidas Plaza, who was 
President from 1902 to 1906 and from 
1912 to 1916. Sefior Galo Plaza was born 
in the city of Quito on February 17, 1906. 
He went to primary and secondary school 
in Ecuador and then came to the United 
States to study agricultural economics, 
since his family had large agricultural 
holdings. He attended the Universities 
of California and Maryland and also the 
Foreign Service School of Georgetown 
University in Washington. 

In 1929 and 1930 he was Civil Attaché 
at the Ecuadorean Legation in Washing- 
ton. Later he went back to Ecuador to 
be general administrator of the firm Here- 
deros de Leonidas Plaza. In 1937 he 
became a member of the Municipal 
Council of Quito, and the following year 
served as President of that body. His 
next position was that of Minister of 
National Defense. 

With the object of introducing into 
Ecuador some of the educational concepts 
he had learned in the United States, in 
1940 Senor Plaza founded in Quito the 
Colegio Americano. This school, which 
covers six years of primary plus three of 
secondary education, has been extremely 
successful. 

In July 1944 Senor Plaza returned to 
Washington for two years’ service as 
Ambassador Extraordinary and _ Pleni- 
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potentiary to the United States and at that 
time was a member of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. 

On August 9, 1948, Senor Plaza took 
part in the solemn ceremonies held in 
Panama City at which the charter of the 
Greater Colombia economic and customs 
union was signed. ‘This charter was pre- 
pared by the delegates of the four countries 
that once constituted Greater Colombia— 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia, and Pan- 
ama—at a recent meeting in Quito. The 
Panama City ceremonies were held in the 
historic Bolivarian Room, seat of the Con- 
gress that met at Bolivar’s call in 1826. 
The results of this united action of today 
are awaited with great interest. 

In an interview published in the New 
York Herald- Tribune on August 14, the then 
President-elect was quoted as emphasizing 
the importance of technical assistance to 
Ecuador. In harmony with his life-long 
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interest in agriculture, he hopes for better 
methods of seed selection, soil conservation, 
and grading and packing of products for 
the market, and for more crop diversifica- 
Completion of the 200-mile Manta- 
Quevedo-Quito paved highway and feeder 
roads, which is on his program, is expected 
to open rich new agricultural lands be- 
tween the coast and the capital. 

President Plaza is not in favor of indis- 


tion. 


criminate industrialization, which he be- 
lieves uneconomic. ‘To a correspondent of 
The New York Times he spoke concerning 
the Indians who, he said, are intelligent 
and skillful at weaving, have an aptitude 
for mechanics, and are the backbone of 
mountain agriculture. He advocated for 
them a long-term educational program in 
agriculture, industry, and the elements of 
civilized life. 


Carlos Prio Socarras 
President-elect of Cuba 


On October 10, Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras 
will be inaugurated as President of Cuba to 
succeed Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin. 
Dr. Prio Socarras was the candidate of the 
Cuban Revolutionary-Republican coali- 
tion in the elections that took place 
Junie Te 

The new President was born July 14, 
1903, in Bahia Honda, in the province of 
Pinar del Rio. His parents, Don Fran- 
cisco Prio Rivas, and Dona Regla Socarras 
y Socarras, were active in the wars of inde- 
pendence. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Habana, and received his doc- 
torate in civil law. 

For Dr. Prio Socarras the presidency 
climaxes a political career of many years, 
which may be divided into three periods: 
struggle against the dictatorship of Ma- 
chado; opposition to the Batista adminis- 
tration; and cooperation in the govern- 
ment of Dr. Grau San Martin. In the first 
period he was general secretary of the so- 
ciety formed in 1930 by students of the 
University of Habana to fight the Machado 
regime. As a result of his revolutionary 
activities he was twice imprisoned and 


then forced into exile. He returned soon 
afterward to take part in the revolution of 
1933, which turned out the Machado ad- 
ministration. Under the provisional goy- 
ernment then formed by Dr. Grau San 
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Martin, Dr. Prio Socarras became secre- 
tary of the Cuban delegation to the Seventh 
International Conference of American 
States, held at Montevideo the same year. 
In 1935 he joined in the opposition to the 
government of Carlos Mendieta, who had 
succeeded Dr. Grau San Martin, and took 
an active part in the organization of the 
Cuban Revolutionary Party. The leaders 
of this party were shortly forced to leave 
the country, and Dr. Prio Socarras, from 
his exile in the United States and Mexico, 
continued the struggle for reestablishment 
of the democratic rights curtailed by the 
regime in power. 

The Cuban Revolutionary Party having 
been legalized, Dr. Prio Socarras was 
elected to the National Assembly in 1939. 
In 1940 he was chosen senator from Pinar 
del Rio, and was reelected in the 1944 elec- 
tion which brought Dr. Grau San Martin 
to the presidency. In 1945-46 he served 
as Prime Minister, and later became 
Minister of Labor. 

Dr. Prio Socarras has said that he 


“Tana 
entering office,’ he told a newspaperman, 
“without commitments to the great 
monopolistic enterprises, or to the land- 
holders, or to investors of any kind. My 
only commitment is to the people of Cuba, 
and it consists in fitting my future course 
of action to the principles and the program 
of my part. ‘To work hard and administer 
honorably: these are two good pillars for 
the development of that program.” 
Prominent in Dr. Prio Socarras’ plans 
are the creation of a national bank, con- 
sidered indispensable to the economic 
independence of the country; develop- 
ment of industry; agrarian reform; and 
construction of low-cost housing. The 
President-elect has also announced that he 
will work to raise the general standard of 
living by means of higher wages for 
workers, to increase Cuba’s foreign trade, 
and to intensify cultural activities through 


intends to govern for all Cubans. 


interchange with other countries and 
award of scholarships to writers and 
artists. 


Habana’s Pioneer Library 


TWENTY-NINE years before the first free 
public library in the United States opened 
its doors at Dublin, New Hampshire,’ a 
member of a young society in Cuba—the 
Real Sociedad Patribtica de Amigos del Pais, 
now the Sociedad Economica de Amigos del 
Pais—offered a room in his own house for 
the use of the organization’s proposed 
library: a fledging institution that has 
come to be considered Cuba’s true na- 

1 The first circulating library in the United States 
was established by Benjamin Franklin at Philadelphia 
in 1731; but the Dublin Juvenile Library, founded in 


1822, is the earliest clear instance of a library open to 
all at no charge. 


tional library and the best source in ex- 
istence of Cuban material. The library, 
opened on July 11, 1793, “‘with 77 volumes, 
worth 84 pesos 4 reales,’’? was not in the 
beginning for general use, but was in- 
tended only for members of the Society, 
who well called themselves ‘‘Friends of 
the Country.’”? However, at a board meet- 

2 From Biblioteca Ptblica: Su historia, by F. de fF. 
Marquez, Memorias de la Sociedad Economica de 
Amigos del Pais, Habana, 1894. The other quota- 
tions are all from the original records of the Economic 
Society. They are cited in a scholarly paper written 
in Spanish by Dr. Fermin Peraza, Director of the 


Anuario Bibliografico Cubano, and published in the 
Boletin de la Union Panamericana, septiembre de 1948. 


HABANA’S PIONEER LIBRARY Boil 


ing a year later, General Luis de las 
Casas, Governor of Cuba, honored founder 
and president of the society, proposed 
that its collection be opened to the public. 
To this suggestion Senor Antonio Robredo, 
librarian and owner of the house in which 
the library was located, agreed; he sub- 
mitted a “Plan for opening the Library 
to persons who are not members of the 
Society, which was approved in its entirety 
at the July 12, 1794 session. 

This memorandum stated that it would 
be ‘‘advantageous, as the president pro- 
posed, to facilitate the reading [of the 
society’s books and other material] by all 
priests and lay brothers and all officers, 
whether of the army or of the navy . . 
and any private person who may need in- 
formation and knowledge on any subject 
and is without means to provide himself 
with the works dealing with it... .” 
Senor Robredo added that “‘the incon- 
venience to me which will result from the 
entrance into my house, whenever they 
may appear, of persons unknown to me, I 
will gladly overlook out of respect to the 
public good, and in proof of the deference 
and esteem in which I hold all decisions of 
the Society.’ Thus the first free public 
library in Cuba was established. 

This civic-minded member who opened 
his house freely to all those who might 
wish to use the Society’s Library is a good 
example of its spirit. Scholars, histo- 
rians, wealthy professional men or mer- 
chants, world travelers, those who were 
on its roll worked for their country’s good, 
often bequeathing to the Society their 
libraries or parcels of property. It was 
founded under a charter granted by the 
government of Carlos III, after 26 promi- 
nent citizens of Habana proposed to the 
royal governor the formation of a Soczedad 
Economica similar to those created in other 
American colonies and in Spain. During 
the Spanish regime, the Society had official 


status, and it was active in many fields— 
establishing chairs in political economy 
and mathematics; starting academies of 
fine arts and music and a school of sea- 
manship; proposing and furthering the 
construction of the first railroad; oper- 
ating charitable institutions; promoting 
more scientific cultivation of sugar cane, 
and other measures to strengthen the 
Cuban economy; and, above all, further- 
ing education. 

In 1800 Robredo wrote to the Society 
LOM Ava eee cha hayvimey the leibranyarneme 
located in a private house is one reason 
why the members do not attend, it seeming 
to them that they cannot do so with com- 
plete freedom and that they will inconven- 
ience those who live there . . . and also 
because I am thinking of leaving the house 
I now occupy, I desire that the aforemen- 
tioned Royal Society arrange to move the 
Library wherever it may seem suitable, as 
soon as possible .. .’’ and to ask that 
another librarian be appointed, since he 
would not have time to serve when the 
Library was located outside his home. 
By this time, the collection and the attend- 
ance had grown enormously. 

So the Library was moved, in September 
of that year, to a room in Santo Domingo 
convent—a room which the investigating 
committee reported to be “‘light and well 
ventilated, capable of holding many more 
books than those of a library... .” It 
was destined to remain at the convent, 
under the supervision of the Church, for 
44 years; but by 1813, when its shelves 
held 2,862 volumes, the room which had 
been considered too large was wholly in- 
adequate, and a more spacious one was 
chosen. 

The influence of the Church could not 
go unfelt in such troubled times as the 
early 19th century. The independence 
movement was beginning, and the Church 
supported Spain. Inflammatory publica- 
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tions from abroad and _ revolutionary 
Cuban newspapers began to appear in the 
Library’s collection; and in 1803 it was 
agreed to ‘“‘purchase a bookcase to hold 
the forbidden books.” The 1806 budget 
made provision for such a purchase. In 
1810 the librarian, Fray Agustin Royé, 
informed the Society that the Tribunal of 
the Inquisition at Cartagena, on being 
consulted about several doubtful books, 
had ordered two of them burned. How- 
ever, at the same time, the Library was 
building up the finest newspaper collection 
in Cuba, and a tremendous collection of 
other Cuban publications, invaluable to 
the historian. ‘The Society also asked the 


FERMIN PERAZA 


Director of the Cuban Bibliographic Annual and 
a member of the Economic Society. 





Governor to pass a decree requiring that 
two copies of every book, paper, or speech 
published in Cuba be sent to the Library, 
and the Governor so notified Habana 
printers; but since no means of enforce- 
ment was provided, this regulation shortly 
became a dead letter. 

Throughout these early years of its ex- 
istence the Library depended for its books 
chiefly on gifts, but the Society provided 
for the acquisition of others from time to 
time. In 1806 an inventory showed that 
the Library possessed 586 works, or about 
1,000 volumes, six bookcases, a large table, 
two dozen chairs, two small tables, a 
portrait of Luis de las Casas, and an ink- 
stand. But two members appointed by the 
Society to study the state of the Library 
complained, after reading this report, that 
the books “. . . are; not distmbuted yin 
order of subject, but by initial letters or 
titles. . . . This lack of method cannot but 
cause awkwardness and confusion. .. .” 

A year later the librarian announced the 
first book theft in Cuban library history, 
and within another year the situation be- 
came so serious that more than a hundred 
volumes had disappeared and it became 
necessary to ask a Society member who 
lived in Santiago to return several books 
belonging to the Library. Fray Agustin 
Royé had, however, the satisfaction of re- 
porting that an average of 20 persons a day 
visited the Library. The policy of setting 
aside a portion of the budget for the pur- 
chase of books was adopted about this 
time. The Library was used by “many 
studious persons, who quietly and deco- 
rously profited by the reading of the books 
they had requested.” 

The new quarters could not long satisfy 
the needs of the rapidly expanding Library. 
The combination of too many books, too 
small a room, and no proper classification 
system, led the secretary of the Society to 
say in 1828 that a reorganization was 
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LIBRARY OF THE ECONOMIC SOCIETY OF FRIENDS OF THE COUNTRY, HABANA 


The present collection numbers more than 100,000 volumes and includes the most valuable collection of 
Cuban periodicals of the 19th century. 


essential, but that no improvement fol- 
lowed this recommendation is clear from 
an 1835 report which calls attention to the 
“imperative necessity for a reform .. . if 
not to raise [the Library] to the class of 
those in which all cultured nations pre- 
serve these precious documents of useful 
knowledge, then at least to remove it from 
the miserable condition it is in now. . . .” 
It was not until an energetic new librarian, 
José de la Luz y Caballero—one of Cuba’s 
outstanding philosophers and educators, 
a life-long advocate of free public educa- 
tion—was appointed in 1838 that plans 
were made to move to still a third room in 
the convent, to introduce a more orderly 
system, and to broaden the collection. 
Two members resident in Paris and 
Madrid were commissioned to select for 
the Library the best European publica- 


tions in every field. New and compre- 
hensive regulations for the management of 
the Library, including the compilation of 
a catalogue, were passed in 1841. 

Within a year, it was ruefully reported 
that * the newly acquired works do 
not fit into the place now occupied by the 
Library . ” and the Society asked the 
government to find a new location for it. 
The botanical gardens of the Society were 
about to be taken over for the construction 
of the Gtiines railway, and in an order 
dated June 27, 1842, the royal governor 
provided a section of the building which 
formerly housed San Felipe Convent for 
the use of the Economic Society. For the 
first time in 44 years, the Library was again 
under the direct administration of the 
Society. 

Its next move, to a house on the Calle 
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Photograph by Fermin Pereza 


GOVERNOR LUIS DE LAS CASAS 


General de las Casas, an enlightened governor of 

Cuba, founded in 1793 one of the Economic 

Societies introduced by Carlos III of Spain. His 

bust stands at the main entrance of the Economic 
Society Library in Habana. 


Dragones in 1856, was its last until the 
new library building was completed on 
January 9, 1948. Another reorganization 
was undertaken in 1857. 

A curious problem arose in 1862. The 
Library had been receiving 1,000 pesos a 
year from the island government for the 
purchase of books, but in the 1861 budget 
a typographical error made this figure read 
100 pesos. ‘The total, however, listed the 
proper figure and the Sociedad received 
its 1,000 pesos. The following year the 
100-peso figure was repeated, but this time 
the totals were correctly added, so that 100 





pesos was the amount allotted to the So- 
ciety in 1862. In the midst of negotiations 
for the purchase of some documents re- 
lating to the capture of Habana by the 
British, the Library was suddenly notified 
that it had exceeded its credit. The situ- 
ation was saved by prompt action on the 
part of Society and government officials, 
and the error rectified. 

During the early years of the inde- 
pendence movement, the Society remained 
loyal to Spain, but gradually its position 
changed. By the time war broke out, the 
desire for independence which dominated 
Cuba was also strong in the Society. 
Many of its enterprises became public 
institutions with the advent of the Republic, 
but the Society remains in the forefront of 
Cuban cultural and public life. It pub- 
lishes the scholarly review Revista Bimestre 
Cubana and from time to time other studies 
and books, administers several free schools 
for poor children, awards prizes in many 
fields, and cooperates in the work of a 
number of government agencies, besides 
maintaining its famous library. 

In 1899, the library possessed 41,509 
volumes, and was suffering from a space 
shortage that seemed chronic. It shared 
the Dragones building with the School of 
Painting, Drawing, and Sculpture, the 
meteorological observatory, and the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, all of which had been 
founded by the Society, and which had for 
many years been gradually encroaching 
on its territory. Later the Library got 
back some of this room, but it remained 
for the construction of the new building 
to solve the whole problem. 

The beautiful new library, built around 
a patio, is of white Cuban stone, with 
massive pillars at the entrance. It has 
the latest and most complete equipment— 
a photographic laboratory, nine floors of 
steel stacks, a fumigator through which all 
new acquisitions must pass, and three class- 
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rooms. A children’s library, with a sep- 
arate entrance, will be opened this year. 

The library consists today of more than 
100,000 volumes. In January 1948, in 
answer to a request made to the United 
States Library of Congress by Dr. Antonio 
Maria Eligio de la Puente, president of 


the Sociedad Econémica, Miss Marietta 





Daniels, now Associate Librarian of the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan 
American Union, went to Habana to 
assist in a complete reorganization, under 
an arrangement in which the Library of 
Congress and the Division of International 
Exchange of Persons of the Department of 
State participated. 
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READING ROOM IN THE NEW LIBRARY 


Blond furniture adds to the cheerful, pleasant atmosphere of a commodious room. 


Octavio A. Vallarino 


Ambassador of Panama and Representative on the Council 


of the Organization of American States 


Tue Republic of Panama is represented on 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States by its new Ambassador 
to the United States, Octavio A. Vallarino, 
who presented his letters of credence to the 
President on June 24, 1948. 

Senor Vallarino was born in Panama 
City on December 10, 1887, the son of 
Octavio A. Vallarino Arosemena and 
Mercedes Méndez de Vallarino. Enlist- 
ing in the Panamanian Army when he was 
still a boy, he took an active part in the 
revolution of 1903 and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant. He was a charter member of 
the Institution of Soldiers of Independence. 

From 1918 to 1924, Senor Vallarino 
held his first elective office, that of Alter- 
nate Deputy for the Province of Panama in 
the National Assembly, and in 1921 he 
went on his first foreign assignment as 
secretary of a special mission to Mexico. 
His fellow citizens returned him three 
times as Deputy for the Province of 
elcmeras o24-205,) 1932-36.) 1940-41); 
and three times he was chairman of the 
Assembly’s Foreign Affairs Committee. 
In 1935 he was president of the National 
Assembly, a unicameral body. 

Senor Vallarino has also had an active 
career in the diplomatic service. Between 
1941 and 1943 he represented his country 
in Chile, first with the rank of Minister and 
later with that of Ambassador. At the 
same time that he was Ambassador to 
Chile, Senior Vallarino also served as 
Minister to Paraguay and subsequently as 
Ambassador to that country on Special 
Mission. Later in 1943 he was transferred, 
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becoming Minister to Cuba and_ the 
After a period as 
Minister of Social Welfare, Labor, and 
Public Health, in charge also of the 


Dominican Republic. 


Ministry of Finance, Senor Vallarino 
returned to Cuba in 1944 as Ambassador. 

Ambassador Vallarino likewise repre- 
sented his country on a number of other 
special occasions. He was a delegate of 
the National Assembly to the Twenty- 
Third Interparliamentary Union Con- 
ference, held at Washington, in 1925. In 
1939 the Government made him Financial 
Adviser of the Panamanian delegation to 
the First Meeting of Ministers of Foreign 
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Affairs of the American Republics, which 
took place in Panama. He was also a 
member of the Panamanian delegation at 
the Third Meeting, which convened at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1942. In the same 
year, he represented Panama, with the rank 
of Envoy Extraordinary and Miunister 
Plenipotentiary, at the inauguration of the 
President of Chile. 

Cabinet portfolios held by Senor Valla- 
rino include the Ministry of Public Works 
(1945) and the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Commerce (1946). In addition, he 
has been Director of the National Bank 
(1924); Vice President and Treasurer of 
the Panamanian Red Cross (1930-1936); 
President of the Chamber of Commerce 


and Industry (1931); and Director of the 
Liberal Democratic Party (1935-37). In 
private life the Ambassador is a_ stock 
raiser and business man. 

He has received numerous decorations 
and honorary titles, both from his own 
Government and from foreign countries. 
Among these may be mentioned the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Vasco Nifiez de 
Balboa (Panama); the Grand Cross of 
the Order of Merit (Chile); Officer of 
the Order of Duarte (Dominican Re- 
public); Officer of the Order of Merit 
(Paraguay); Officer of the Legion of 
Honor (France); Officer of the Order of 
Carlos Finlay (Cuba); and Commander 
of the Order of the Sun (Peru). 


PIE 


Enrique V. 


Corominas 


Ambassador, Representative of Argentina on the Councal 


of the Organization of American States 


ARGENTINA has named as its Representa- 
tive, with the rank of Ambassador, on the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, the well known statesman, journa- 
list, and diplomat Senor Enrique V. 
Corominas. 

Although not yet forty years old, Senor 
Corominas brings a wealth of experience 
to his new position. In the course of his 
career as a public servant he has held many 
posts, among which are those of Director of 
the Argentine Agrarian Institute; Director 
General of Publicity, Radio Broadcast- 
ing, and the Press of the Province of 
Buenos Aires; and General Secretary of the 
Labor Board of the National Social Wel- 
fare Institute, an organization that aids 


and protects 4,000,000 workers through 
welfare work and social security. 

Born in the Province of Cordoba, Argen- 
tina onmSeptembers 50.0 10a Senor, 
Corominas received his secondary school 
and university training in his native coun- 
try. He began his journalistic career on 
the Cdérdoba daily El Pais, working in 
various capacities, from congressional re- 
porter to editorial writer. Later he served 
on the editorial staffs of a number of 
Buenos Aires newspapers and wrote for 
various magazines. He also held a 
prominent place in the Buenos Aires 
Journalists’ Association. 

In the international field he has ren- 
dered valuable service to his country. 
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While acting as the Argentine delegate to 
the First Session of the Assembly of the 
United Nations he was named Argentina’s 
representative on the U. N. Economic and 
Financial Committee and on the Social, 
Cultural, and Humanitarian Committee, 
and since 1947 he has held the rank of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary. In August 1947 he was named a 
delegate to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Continental 
Peace and Security held at Rio de Janeiro. 
At this important Conference he was a 
member of Committee III, which was 
charged with the study of procedures and 
organs for the execution of the Treaty of 
Rio de Janeiro. Upon his return to Buenos 
Aires he was appointed vice chairman of 
the Argentine delegation to the Second 
Session of the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. During this Session he served again 
on the Social, Cultural, and Humani- 
tarian Committee and also on a joint eco- 
nomic and social committee. 

Last spring Senor Corominas was named 
vice chairman of the Argentine delegation 
to the Ninth International Conference of 
American States at Bogota; at that Con- 
ference he was active on the Committee 
on Juridico-Political Matters. At the end 
of the Conference, in the absence of Dr. 
Juan Atilio Bramuglia, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who headed the delegation, he 
acted as interim chairman and signed the 
important Charter of the Organization of 
American States. Since the Conference, 
the Argentine Government has named him 
to represent it on the American Committee 
on Dependent Territories, created at 
Bogota. He has also been made Argentine 
representative on the Permanent Diplo- 
matic Commission created at the Second 
Meeting of Consultation of the Ministers 
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of Foreign Affairs for the peaceful solution 
of inter-American controversies. 

As a lecturer he has many times ex- 
pounded Pan Americanism both at home 
and abroad. For example, in an address 
he gave in New York two years ago he 
pointed out that the union of the Americas 
is now a proven reality, and that no State, 
large or small, can fail to support the prin- 
ciples of continental unity which assure 
harmony among the American republics. 

The part he has played in debates on 
such subjects as the juridical position of 
women, the report of the Economic and 
Social Council on social problems, and the 
problem of the world’s displaced persons, 
has shown his ability as an exponent of 
the principles on which the Argentine 
Republic bases its international policies. 


Paul C. Daniels 


Ambassador, Representative of the United States on the Council 
of the Organization of American States 


Paut C. Danrexs, Director of American 
Republic Affairs at the Department of 
State, has been named United States 
Representative on the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 

Mr. Daniels is a career diplomat. He 
entered the Foreigh Service in 1928, and 
in the six years that followed held posts in 
Valparaiso, Chile; Cali and Buenaventura, 
Colombia; La Paz, Bolivia; and Managua 
and Corinto, Nicaragua. In 1933 he went 
to Caracas to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Venezuela. As Secretary to 
the United States Delegation he attended 
both the First and Third Meetings of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the Ameri- 
can Republics, held respectively at Panama 
in 1939 and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942. 

In 1940 Mr. Daniels became Assistant 
Chief of the Division of American Repub- 
lics, and in 1941 took on additional duties 
as Chairman of the Inter-American Coffee 
Board. At the United Nations Conference 
on Food and Agriculture held at Hot 
Springs in 1943, he was technical adviser 
to the United States Delegation. 

Resuming his diplomatic career in the 
field, Mr. Daniels served as Counselor of 
the Embassy at Bogota from 1943 to 1945, 
and of the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro from 
1945 to 1947. In 1947 he was United 
States Ambassador to Honduras. Later 
that year he returned to Washington to 
become United States Representative on 
the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and Director of American Repub- 


lic Affairs in the Department of State. He 
relinquished the former post when he 
became a member of the OAS Council. 

In addition to his other accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Daniels has contributed articles 
to a number of magazines. Born in 
Buffalo in 1903, he attended Phillips 
Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, and 
Yale University, where he won a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. During the two years follow- 


ing his graduation, he studied in France 
at the Universities of Dijon, Grenoble, 
and ‘Toulouse. 
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The Little Theater in Chile 


MAGDALENA PETIT 


THERE could be no more eloquent demon- 
stration of what has been accomplished in 
Chile by the so-called amateur theater 
than the recent production of Pirandello’s 
difficult play Szx Characters in Search of an 
Author, a real test of the ability of any 
theatrical group, even that of a famous 
professional company. Its opening at our 
first house, the Municipal Theater of 
Santiago, was a complete success. ‘The 
Chilean public is not generous with ap- 
plause, especially for local talent. The 
fact that this work, intended for an intel- 
lectual few and needing a first-rate cast for 
a proper performance, has played to full 
houses every time it has been presented, 
speaks well not alone for the Experimental 





Theater of the University of Chile, but also 
for the public, showing that not only pro- 
fessional theaters featuring popular enter- 
tainment at low prices can be successful at 
the box-office. What a reward for the 
professors and students who had patiently 
carried out the arduous task of starting a 
university group to raise the level of the 
theater in Chile! 

Of the many collegiate theatrical groups 
that grew up about the traditional Spring 
Festivals before 1941, undoubtedly one of 
the most important was that of the Insti- 
tute of Education, formed in 1934, the 
group that was later to become, with the 
enthusiastic help of writers and artists, the 
present widely praised institution known as 
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PIRANDELLO’S SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR 
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the Experimental Theater. ‘The students 
of the Institute of Education and of the 
Law and Fine-Arts Schools used to meet 
every day at a bookstore near the Univer- 
sity of Chile to discuss a need they felt for 
an amateur company of high artistic 
ideals. The Experimental Theater was 
then founded with the following objectives: 
1) performance of classical and modern 
drama; 2) dramatic school; 3) creation of 
an atmosphere favorable to the theater; 
4) presentation of worth-while new works. 
These original objectives remain in force 
to the present day, and continue to guide 
the Theater’s course of action. 

On June 22, 1941, the first performance 
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was given—La Guarda Cuidadosa of Cer- 
vantes, and Ligazén by Ramon del Valle 
Inclan. A few weeks later the second 
program, three short works, was an- 
nounced—Paso V (Deseoso de Casarse) by 
Lope de Rueda, Egloga VII by Juan de la 
Encina, and El Mancebo que Caso con 
Mujer Brava by Alejandro Casona, based 
on an enxiemplo of Don Juan Manuel. 

The public attended with sympathetic 
interest these first manifestations of a 
serious effort to give Chile a good theater, 
and saw at once that the newly laid foun- 
dations were solid. To those plays that 
have been mentioned others, demonstrat- 
ing the catholicity and taste of the selection 
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committee, were shortly added. ‘These 


included: 


Los Habladores and El Retablo de las Maravillas, 
by Miguel de Cervantes 

El Paso de las Aceitunas, by Lope de Rueda 

El Caballero de Olmeda, by Lope de Vega 

L’ Avocat Pathelin (medieval French) 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, by William Shake- 
speare 

Tartuffe, by Moliére 

The Bear; The Proposal; The Visitor, by Anton 
Chekhov 

How He Lied to Her Husband, by Bernard Shaw 

Right You Are if You Think You Are, by Luigi 
Pirandello 

The Eccentric, by Alexander Afinogenev 

Otra Vez el Diablo, by Alejandro Casona 

Our Town, by ‘Thornton Wilder 

They Came to a City, by J. B. Priestley 

Como en Santiago, by Daniel Barros Grez 

Judith, by Friedrich Hebbel 

Elsa Margarita, by Zlatko Brncic 

Un Velero Sale del Puerto, by Enrique Bunster 


The last two are contemporary Chilean 


playwrights, and Barros Grez, in the second 
half of the 19th century, was one of the 





first Chileans to write for the theater. 

The present School of Dramatic Arts of 
the Experimental Theater was organized in 
1945 and now presents courses in dramatic 
literature, diction and voice, interpreta- 
tion, arid other pertinent subjects, on three 
levels. It has a small specialized library 
of some 500 volumes. ‘The directors as 
well as the actors are constantly in touch 
with the theater elsewhere in the world, 
thanks to contracts with the British Broad- 
casting Corporation in London and scholar- 
ships for study in France or the United 
States. These trips abroad bring a stimu- 
lation that infuses renewed life into the 
group’s activities. 

In its desire to spread its art, the Experi- 
mental Theater has not only made tours to 
the far corners of the country, from 
Antofagasta to Puerto Montt, but also 
formed a Union Commission which carried 
the drama to labor centers with such 
success that it had to be expanded into a 
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SETTING BY FERNANDO DEBESA FOR BALZAC’S LE FAISEUR 
A performance by the Catholic University student group. 
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A PLAY OF CHILEAN LIFE 
Como en Santiago, by Daniel Barros Grez, was produced in 1947. The Experimental Theater in Chile 


has given an opportunity for the production of works by national authors. 


It also offers a prize every 


year for the best unpublished Chilean play. 


Department of Extension Theater. This 
presents classical and modern works at 
schools, barracks, prisons, 
halls, and rural centers, with the repertory 
of the school and of the main company. 
The students of the two lower levels thus 
have an opportunity to play to varied 
audiences. During 1947 this Department 
worked closely with the Ministry of 
Education which, along with the Univer- 
sity of Chile, supports the ‘Theater 
financially. 


labor-union 


With the purpose of stimulating the 
production of new theatrical works, an 
Experimental Theater Prize was esta!- 
lished in 1945. The award consists of 
20,000 pesos in cash (about $1,000) and a 
performance of the work. Every year 
this increasingly successful competition 
attracts about 50 unpublished plays by 
Chilean authors. Among those who have 


won the prize should be mentioned 
Brncic, Bunster, Edmundo de la Parra, 
and Santiago del Campo. 

The Catholic University also has_ its 
student theater group, which began its 
activities in April 1943. It was sponsored 
by the university’s Federation of Students, 
and was under the supervision of Pedro 
Mortheiru, the founder and director of 
what is called the Teatro de Ensayo. 

Its first play, given in 1943, was an auto 
sacramental by José de Valdivieso, entitled 
El Peregrino—a classical Spanish work of 
the time of Lope de Vega. This was fol- 
lowed in 1944 by Carlo Goldoni’s E/ 
Abanico, the first written piece of the 18th- 
century Italian theater, plays before then 
having been improvisations. It was staged 
by the Teatro de Ensayo in a technique 
new to Chile, a plastic feeling being intro- 
duced into the dramatic element (for 
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IN A CHILEAN PLAY 


Teodoro Lowey in Comedias de Guerra by Santiago 
del Campo. 


example, the players moved like puppets). 
In the next two years plays by Evreinof, 
Balzac, and del Campo were presented. 
The latest work to be performed, at the 
end of 1947, was Eugene O’Neill’s AA, 
Wilderness! translated into Spanish under 
the title Contigo en la Soledad. ‘This year the 
Teatro de Ensayo became part of the 
School of Fine Arts of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, and is composed of three sections: 
the dramatic school; Group B, which gives 
students their first acting experience in 
short, simple pieces; and Group A, which 
has presented the above-mentioned works. 

The dramatic school offers specialized 
studies—acting, sets and costumes, make- 
up, and so on. In 1946 a five-month 
course in acting for motion pictures was 
given. The complete course requires three 
years, and to enter, students must survive 


a rigorous two-month elimination period. 
Affiliated groups are being established in 
secondary schools. 

A new movement among students and 
teachers who had earlier been connected 
with one or the other of these two dramatic 
societies led to the recent formation of the 
Free Theater, whose performances are not 
yet open to the public. Members of the 
different groups are accustomed to meet 
from time to time to put on a play inde- 
pendently, as happened last year when 
Edmundo de la Parra, co-founder with 
Pedro de la Barra—the former director— 
of the Experimental Theater, directed his 
own play Tverra para Morir, 0 Don Juan de 
las Buenas Peras, which deservedly won the 
Municipal Prize for 1947. I had the 
pleasure of making a brief radio criticism 
of this play after its presentation at the 
Ministry of Education, taking advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the Theater 
Round Table. 

This organization was founded a short 
time ago, on the initiative of several literary 
men, to encourage national dramatic liter- 
ature by discovering good works that re- 
main unperformed through neglect by 
commercial producers and even by the art 
theaters (subject to schedules that do not 
always permit them to include Chilean 
works in their limited repertory). This 
situation produces discouragement and 
sterilizes the talent of many writers who 
deserve a better fate. With radio time on 
a Santiago station, the new organization 
began functioning. 

After six months of existence, it has 
borne fruit in the formation of its own 
radio company that is making known 
selected works of unquestionable merit, 
seven of which have been broadcast so far. 
But if its original aim was to encourage 
the production of Chilean works, its 
achievements seem even more outstanding 
in the influence wielded, not by the pres- 
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entation of plays, but by the weekly 
round-table program, on which the prob- 
lems of the theater and news concerning 
it are discussed, current plays reviewed, 
listeners’ comments taken up, or a talk 
given by a guest, who may be an actor, a 
critic, or some visiting foreigner connected 
with the theater. The great animation 
about the table is communicated to the 
audience; at times heated debates arise 
that show how much interest such topics 
can arouse in an atmosphere that was not 
believed favorable either to the theater, 
which was thought to have been dethroned 


by the movies, or to Chilean achievements 
in this field, which were considered by 





the public to be non-existent or without 
merit. 

As can be seen, this problem of the 
theater in Chile is being favorably re- 
solved; the proposal made some years ago 
by the Society of the Friends of Art for 
the formation of university groups is now 
a reality, and a reality that surpasses all 
our hopes of those distant years. With 
works such as those that have been pre- 
sented and actors like those that have 
appeared in them, with authors like the 
highly original poet Edmundo de la Parra, 
in every respect the Chilean theater can 
be pointed out among those in the van- 
guard, and can be compared with the best. 
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ANOTHER SCENE FROM COMO EN SANTIAGO 


Cacao Comes Home 


The Inter-American Cacao Center and its work 


GEORGE BOWMAN 


Head, Inter-American Cacao Center, Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 


‘‘A PROPHET is not without honor save in 
his own country,” and this principle applies 
quite often to plants as well as to man. 
Cacao, one of the shining members of the 
American family of plants, and one of the 
most highly esteemed of the foods found in 
this hemisphere by the conquistadors, was 
forced to move to Africa before it could 
reach a peak of production and become a 
common food for everyone rather than a 
luxury for the favored few. 

The situation has changed in recent 
years. Cacao has fallen upon evil days in 
the countries of its adoption and is now 
beginning to come home. ‘The Inter- 
American Cacao Center at the Inter- 
American Institute of Tropical Agricul- 
ture, Turrialba, Costa Rica, is dedicated 
to the promotion and acceleration of that 
repatriation, and to the improvement of 
production methods so that cacao will again 
assume its proper place as a leading crop in 
tropical America. 
was recommended by. the three Inter- 
American Conferences on Agriculture, the 
last of which took place at Caracas in 1945. 

When the Spanish conquerors entered 
Ecuador, Colombia, Mexico, and Central 
America, they found that cacao was con- 


Action for this purpose 


sidered so valuable among the ancients 

that it was called ‘‘the food of the gods” 

and the beans were used as money. Old 

records and letters show that in Costa Rica 

it was one of the most important sources of 

income for the Spanish king as early as 
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the 16th century. A tax was levied at that 
time on each tree and great efforts were 
made to encourage production, even though 
it entailed the enslavement of the Indians. 

In later years the British in Trinidad, the 
Dutch in Dutch Guiana, the Portuguese 
in Brazil, and the independent Vene- 
zuelans planted cacao trees in rather large 
numbers and the beans became one of the 
major sources of income. In Central 
America bananas and coffee pushed cacao 
from first place, but it maintained its 
importance in Ecuador, Trinidad, and 
Venezuela. Inroads by plant disease, 
however, in Ecuador, Dutch Guiana, and 
Trinidad; and the combination of such 
disease and oil riches in Venezuela made 
the cultivation of cacao more and more 
difficult. But before the resulting scarcity 
could reach the proportions necessary to 
promote intensive study in control of the 
disease, production on the African West 
Coast increased so rapidly that world 
supplies became larger rather than smailer. 

Cacao was introduced by the Portuguese 
into Sao Thomé, an island off the west 
coast of Africa, early in the 19th century, 
and during the first part of this century 
the British took it from Sao Thomé to 
the Gold Coast. With the extensive 
area of suitable soil in this colony and the 
large population found there, cacao farm- 
ing immediately became very popular 
and production increased at a rate that 
would have been alarming had it not been 
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for the rapid reduction in supplies coming 
from the Western Hemisphere. Unlike 
rubber and cinchona, the other famous 
émigrés from the Americas, cacao was 
never a plantation crop and was never 
intensively studied. Large plantations did 
exist in the early days in Ecuador and 
Venezuela but these were extensive culti- 
vations managed for absentee owners and 
amounted actually to large collections of 
peasant farms. 

Since cacao remained in the province of 
the small grower and since its world pro- 
duction remained at a high level, it was 
never subjected to the careful research that 
has so markedly improved rubber, cin- 
chona, sugar cane, and other great world 
crops. African production rose so rapidly 
and so high that the price remained low— 
too low to be of interest to the large planta- 
tion owner. During the doldrums of the 
’30’s, the cacao price fell so much, not 
only in actual money, but in compariscn 
with the value of other products, that many 


farms in the Americas were abandoned, 
even though disease had not made any 
considerable inroad. 

During World War IJ cacao became 
scarce in the United States and in Europe 
because of the extreme difficulties in ship- 
ping from the great source of supply in 
West Africa. Chocolate became almost a 
luxury item, although more and more it 
was becoming recognized as a valuable 
source of quick energy. At the end of the 
war, shipping returned to normal, trade 
and price controls were lifted, and cacao 
again began to roll into the United States 
and other world markets. However, it 
soon became alarmingly apparent that the 
expected increase in supplies was not to 
be realized. Higher and higher prices 
brought out supplies from old and _half- 
abandoned plantations but these could not 
compensate for the steady decline in pro- 
duction from the big West African source. 
A very serious complex of virus diseases 
called ‘‘the swollen shoot’’ had, during the 
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LOOKING AT A BED OF CACAO SEEDLINGS 


Nine students from seven cacao-growing countries are busy at the Inter-American Cacao Center learning 
good methods of cacao production. 
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A FRUITING CACAO TREE 


Although only two years old, 
a cacao cutting rooted at Tur- 
rialba has begun to bear. 


% 


a 
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war years, reduced the African potential 
so seriously that the comparatively small 
increases from the Americas could not fill 
the void. 

Among all the world’s larger producers 
only Brazil evidenced any encouraging 
increase in cacao exportation. During 
1945-46 and 1947, the stocks of manu- 
facturers in the United States and Great 
Britain dwindled at a rate that caused a 
near-panic among the manufacturers. 
Instead of the usual twelve-month backlog 
of beans on hand, their warehouses at 
times contained only enough cacao to 
operate their plants for two or three weeks. 

In 1946 the Inter-American Economic 
_and Social Council, which meets at the 
Pan American Union in Washington, 
recognized the gravity of the situation, and 
created a Special Cacao Commission. On 
August 5, 1947 the Council approved a 
recommendation of this commission to the 
effect that a ““Technical Committee of ex- 
perts . . .” be formed, this Committee to 
include representation from each American 
country having a direct interest in cacao, 
from the Pan American Union, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 


and the American Cocoa Research Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s function was to 
bring short- and long-time investigations 
to fruition through cooperative use of re- 
sources available in all the bodies con- 
cerned. It was suggested that the Tech- 
nical Committee hold a meeting at the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences ! at Turrialba in September 1947 
to consider a plan of work for the future. 
Terms of reference for such a meeting were 
also suggested. 

Preliminary to the recommendation of 
August 5, 1947, the Special Cacao Com- 
mission called a meeting in Washington on 
June 3, 1947. At that time technical staff 
members of cacao programs in Brazil, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela, and of the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 
and the Cocoa Research Committee of the 
American Cocoa and Chocolate Manufac- 
turers consulted with the Commission. 
A significant development during this 
meeting was an announcement by the Co- 
coa Research Committee that it was pre- 
pared to assist financially in the develop- 


1 This Institute is an official inter-American under- 
taking.—EDITOR. 
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ment of cacao research and educational 
facilities at the Inter-American Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences. 

The meeting to consider a plan of work 
for the Technical Committee was held in 
Turrialba between September 30 and 
October 4, 1947. During this meeting, 
which was in fact the first inter-American 
conference on cacao, a major portion of 
the technical men working on cacao in 
the Americas decided on the plan pre- 
sented in the final report. 

To summarize very briefly, it was agreed 
to form a technical committee to coordi- 
nate the research work on cacao in all the 
interested member countries and to estab- 
lish a Cacao Center in the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences for in- 
vestigation of problems common to all 
concerning cultural methods, disease con- 
trol, and processing procedures. Further- 
more, the Center would train students 
from all the producing countries in the 
application of the results of these investi- 
gations as well as in methods of attacking 
additional problems in their own countries. 

The Institute at Turrialba was in an 
extremely fortunate situation for the estab- 
lishment of this Center, since Costa Rica 
is one of the few areas in the world not 


CACAO LABORATORY AT 
TURRIALBA 


immediately threatened by the more 
serious cacao diseases, and since it con- 
tains extensive plantings of cacao that are 
a mixture of all the major genetic strains 
in the world. The old seedling plantations 
in Costa Rica and the neighboring areas 
of Panama contain 12 to 15 million trees 
among which are found practically all the 
variations which could be expected from 
long-continued crossing and recrossing of 
all the original genetic types. 

This Cacao Center, now in operation, is 
utilizing the facilities in Turrialba for 
laboratory and library investigation, as 
well as a 100-acre lowland cacao farm 
made available by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Nine students from seven countries 
are now in attendance and are learning as 
rapidly as could be expected the methods 
of producing more and better cacao at the 
lowest possible cost. These students are 
specializing in all phases of cacao-growing 
rather than in one science that might be 
applied to cacao as well as other crops. 
They are learning practical methods of 
selection, vegetative propagation, rehabili- 
tation of old farms, and establishment of 
new farms. Some work has already been 
done, and more is in prospect, on improved 
methods of processing the beans so as to 
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put on the market a more uniform and 
more desirable product. 

Additional students are expected in 
October 1948 and in January 1949 and it 
is expected that very soon a number of 
these young scientists will be assisting the 
overworked but enthusiastic cacao investi- 
gators who are now so pitifully scarce in 
Latin America. 

The Inter-American Cacao Center is 
expected to be of considerable value in 


assisting the rebuilding of the cacao indus- 
try of the Americas, but it can be and 
should be of still greater value as an ex- 
ample of the practical possibilities of inter- 
American cooperation in agricultural re- 
Cacao is only one of the crops 
that will profit inestimably from the inten- 
sive and coordinated research that is made 
possible when the weight of international 
cooperation is brought to bear on a single 
problem common to all. 


search. 





A CACAO POD AND BEANS 


The variety governs the color and size of a cacao pod, which may be crimson, 
yellow, purplish, or brown, and from 51% to nearly 9 inches long. The pod must be cut 
to free the beans, the raw material of cocoa and chocolate. 


Ancient Mexican Design 


A REMARKABLE Collection of Mexican 
block patterns has been gathered by Jorge 
Enciso and published in his book Sellos de 
Antiguo México (Mexico City, 1947). ‘‘The 
basic artistic quality of a stamp lies in its 
perfect balance,” says the author, and 
goes on to prove his statement by pages 
of striking illustrations. 

The Indians, especially the Olmecs, 
Teotihuacanans, Totonacs, and Nahuas, 
used these stamps before the Spanish con- 
quest to decorate pottery, cloth, paper, 
and even the human skin, and they were 
employed to some extent in colonial times. 
‘The stamps were generally made of baked 
clay, although other materials, such as 
stone, copper, and bone were occasionally 
used. In ancient Mexico, the oldest clay 
stamps were hand-modeled, but increas- 
ing demand later led to a mass production 
method of baking them in molds. ‘The 
stamps had different shapes according to 
their use: flat and cylindrical forms for flat 
surfaces, concave forms for convex surfaces, 
and vice versa. In decorating pottery, the 
stamp was frequently applied to the surface 
of the vessel while the clay was still soft, 
the result being a decoration in relief. 
This technique is still used on pottery from 
San Anton in Cuernavaca. 

The Indians employed a variety of vege- 
table and mineral dyes for stamping de- 
signs. Black was extracted from pine char- 
coal or black soil; white from chalk and 
eypsum; yellow soil, the sap of the arge- 
mone, and a parasite of certain tropical 
trees provided shades of yellow; red was 
made from cochineal and the sap of ‘‘the 
tree of blood”’; and blue was obtained from 
indigo. 

Senor Enciso’s valuable book contains 
reproductions of about 600 ancient stamps, 


most of them taken from private collec- 
tions. Classified according to subject mat- 
ter, the stamps are divided into several 
different types: geometric patterns; de- 
signs representing various plants, flowers, 
birds and beasts, or the human figure; 
conventionalized naturalistic motifs; and 
patterns of a fantastic character “‘using the 
former elements, symbolic, ceremonial, or 
artificial figures, taken from other native 
crafts, rites, or customs.’ The birds and 
animals depicted in certain of the designs 
are so realistic and so accurate in their 
detail that they can easily be identified. 

The author explains that since stamps 
were used as articles of trade, the places 
where they are found today are not neces- 
sarily those of their geographic origin. 
Stamps have been discovered in Indiana, 
Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Florida. In Mexico, they are 
found principally on the high central 
plateau, in the State of Guerrero, and on 
the Gulf of Mexico. They are, however, 
scarce in the Pacific lowlands, on the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec, on the peninsula 
of Yucatan, and in southern Mexico. 
Stamps have also been found in the Antil- 
les; in Puerto Rico, among the Taino 
Indians; in the Central American coun- 
tries; in Colombia, to the west of the 
Cauca River, the Quimbaya 
Indians; and in Ecuador, Brazil, and Peru 


among 


as well. 

By Senor Enciso’s kind permission, the 
BULLETIN is privileged to print this brief 
summary of the introduction to his book 
and reproduce a few of his drawings, 
which are ‘‘a revelation of beauty inherited 
from ancient Mexico” and a source of 
inspiration to the designers of textiles and 
other materials. 
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GEOMETRIC DESIGNS 


Such designs were common in the oldest Mexican stamps, presumably because they were easily made. 

At the top of page: A cylindrical seal, now in the National Museum. Lower left: Flat block showing 

stepped fret combined with spiral. This design may have evolved from a naturalistic one. It was 
originally used on gourds. Lower right: Another flat block. 
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Reproduced by permission from Sellos de Antiguo México 
FLORAL PATTERNS 


All these stamps are flat. The top and center stamps are in the National Museum, the others in 
private collections. 








NATURALISTIC DESIGNS 


Whatever caught the eye of the ancient inhabi- 

tants of Mexico could be turned to artistic use, 

in either representative or stylized form. At least 

two of these illustrations need no explanation. 

Above is a pattern of growing leaves and below 

are designs originating from the cross-section of a 
shell. 
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MAN AND ANIMALS 


The monkey is from Tabasco; the man with 

the parrot on his wrist from Oaxaca; the heron 

from Mexico; the fish from Tabasco; and the 
skunk from Mexico. 





The CBAI 


Brazilian-United States cooperation in industrial education 


ROBERT KING HALL 


BRAZIL, a country whose industrialization 
is proceeding with amazing rapidity (by the 
end of 1947 production was estimated at 
nearly $2,500,000,000, as compared with 
about $650,000,000 in 1940), has found in 
recent years that its most serious industrial 
problem is a shortage of skilled personnel. 
There are still not enough trained execu- 
tives, technicians, and specialists, but by 
means of great emphasis on industrial edu- 
cation the country has come a long way 
toward meeting the crisis in other classes 
of personnel. In large measure this prog- 
ress is owing to the work of two essentially 
autonomous, though officially recognized, 
agencies—the notable Servigo Nacional de 
Aprendizagem Industrial or Senar (Na- 
tional Industrial Apprenticeship Service), 
which was described in the September 1948 
number of the BULLETIN, and the Comis- 
sao Brasileiro-Americana de Educacao 
Industrial, or Cpat. 

About 50,000 students are now enrolled 
in 138 federal, state, or private industrial 
schools, and it was to fill the demand for 
skilled teachers and administrators for 
these schools that CBar was created in 
January 1946. It is the result of a con- 
tractual agreement between the Inter- 
American Educational Foundation, Inc. 
(an offshoot of the demobilized Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
and now the Education Division of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs), and 
the Brazilian Ministry of Education. To 
finance the venture, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment made an initial grant of $750,000 and 
the Foundation gave $250.000 for the two 
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and one-half year period from January 1, 
1946, to June 30, 1948. (An extension 
agreement to provide continued coopera- 
tion in this program is under negotiation. ) 
It should be noted that during the period 
mentioned the official budget for industrial 
education was approximately $5,135,000. 

The agreement called for these specific 
activities: the development of a training 
program for teachers and administrators; 
the study and revision of the program of 
industrial education; the preparation of 
teaching materials; the development of a 
suitable technical literature by translation 
and the creation of libraries; the improve- 
ment of shop organization; the develop- 
ment of a safety program; the development 
of an administrative and supervisory pro- 
gram for industrial schools; the study of 
criteria for the selection of industrial 
teachers and administrators; and the de- 
velopment of a guidance program for in- 
dustrial schools. The relative budgetary 
commitments for the various elements of 
this program are indicative of the weight- 
ing given each item: teacher training re- 
ceived 50 percent; preparation of teaching 
materials, 17 percent; general administra- 
tive overhead of the CBar program took 
approximately 18 percent; gifts of books 
and equipment to the participating schools 
accounted for a little less than 7 percent; 
and all other items combined received but 
8 percent of the budget. Obviously there 
have been two services on which the repu- 
tation of CBaAr must stand or fall: teacher 
training and the preparation of teaching 
materials. 


THE CBAI 
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ORGANIZATION CHART OF BRAZILIAN EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


The program of teacher training devel- 
oped along two main lines: in-service 
training in Brazil for directors of industrial 
schools and a selected number of instruc- 
tors, and a period of intensive graduate 
study of industrial education in the United 
States for the directors of the national in- 
dustrial schools and a still smaller group 
of selected teachers. 

The first part of this program was ac- 
complished by three distinct projects. In 
one of these, 27 directors of industrial 


schools and five professors of specialized 
technical subjects were called to Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1947 for a five-week 
workshop and conference, known as the 
Second Meeting of the Directors of Indus- 
trial Education, to differentiate it from 
the meeting convened in 1943 by the then 
Minister of Education, Dr. Gustavo Capa- 
nema. During this conference a series of 
administrative and policy questions was 
discussed with leading professors and in- 
dustrial leaders from both Brazil and the 
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Pan American World Airways photograph 


INSTRUCTORS FROM BRAZILIAN TRADE SCHOOLS ARRIVE IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR A YEAR’S STUDY 


United States. 
agenda were such items as teaching meth- 
ods, job 
selection of candidates for 


Among the topics on the 
analysis, work opportunities, 
industrial 
courses, problems of matriculation and 
attendance, school finances, and the use 
In addition to the 
conference, the directors participated in a 
practical workshop in industrial education 
held in the National Industrial School in 
Rio de Janeiro, and visited various factories 
and industrial plants. 

The second project consisted of a four- 
month course given at Rio de Janeiro in 
1947 for 43 selected professors of technical 
subjects in the industrial schools. ‘This 


of instructional films. 


course was essentially a preparation for 
additional study in the United States, and 
therefore was composed mainly of an in- 
tensive study of spoken English, a survey 
of Brazilian and American industrial-edu- 
cation practices, orientation for student 


life in the United States, and some prac- 
tical work in the shops of the National 
Industrial School. 

The final project, currently under way, 
is a series of regional in-service training 
courses for the teaching staffs of the vari- 
ous industrial schools, on such subjects as 
the objectives and organization of indus- 
trial education, applied psychology in in- 
dustrial education, methods of industrial 
education, and so on. In August 1947 the 
first of these regional courses were started 
in the cities of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
and Recife. 

The other part of the teacher-training 
program—that of giving advanced foreign 
training to a selected group of directors 
and professors—was accomplished by send- 
ing three groups to the United States. 
The directors of the national industrial 
schools were sent in two groups to Pennsyl- 
vania State College to attend a 15-week 
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course—the first group of ten beginning 
their work in September 1947, and the sec- 
ond group of eleven going in January 1948. 
In addition to these, 37 professors and six 
technicians were sent to the United States 
for a year’s study during 1947. 

There can be no doubt about the value 
of this training. The directors who have 
returned showed an almost missionary 
spirit of enthusiasm to plunge into the 
problems of their schools. No student of 
Brazilian education can fail to be im- 
pressed by the tremendous effect upon the 
system created by the return to Brazil of 
a mere handful of educators trained in the 
United States—they have served as yeast 
in the loaf. But there can be some doubt 
on two grounds: Are the benefits of this 
study in the United States sufficient to 
justify the expense, running as it does to 
considerably over one-third of the total 
budget? And, if the program of foreign 
training is justified, were the participants 
properly chosen and adequately prepared 
to benefit from their experience? 

The second major service of Cpat has 
been the preparation of suitable teaching 
materials in the field of industrial educa- 
tion. This part of the program has been 
chiefly one of translation and republica- 
Cgar has acquired the rights to 
translate and republish in Portuguese, for 
official distribution but not for sale, a 


tion. 


number of standard American works on 
industrial education, such as Methods of 
Teaching Industrial Subjects, a monograph 
by Elroy W. Bollinger and Helen Living- 
stone; Shop Organization and Management, 
by G. G. Weaver, S. Grant Corner, and 
Adolf Panitz; and Occupational Instruction, 


W. Bollinger and Gilbert 
To date twelve such transla- 
tions have been completed and some dozen 
are being specifically prepared for the 
use of Cpar by Brazilian professors and 


by Elroy 
Weaver. 


members of the American mission. In 
addition to these publications Cpar has 
issued a monthly Bulletin especially for the 
directors and professors of industrial 
schools, and has prepared and distributed 
texts in mathematics and Portuguese for 
schools on various levels. 

Only a word need be said about the 
technical difficulties of preparing these 
translations. For many technical words 


in English there exist no Portuguese 
equivalents, so that it was necessary to 
coin phrases and then standardize the 
vocabulary. In actual practice the trans- 
lations went through five editorial pro- 
cesses before the translated versions could 
be considered accurate enough to war- 
rant publication. For reasons of con- 
venience and because official rights were 
readily available, the books so far used 
have been taken from the list of titles used 
by the Armed Forces Institute during the 
Second World War for education of 
American troops. The members of the 
American mission selected those books 
that appeared to them to be particularly 
applicable to the Brazilian scene. The 
problems of royalties and private sales 
have thus far been avoided. 

CBAI, an instance of United States- 
Brazilian cooperation in the educational 
field, is by its nature also a contribution 
to the economic cooperation that the 
American republics are now striving to 


advance. 


Schools of Social Work in Latin America 


ROBERT C. JONES 
Acting Chief, Division of Labor and Social Information, Pan American Unton 


THERE can be said to be approximately 
fifty schools of social work at present in 
Latin America, if all institutions of learn- 
ing laying claim to be training centers for 
social workers are counted. Considerable 
differences exist among them, however, 
and their requirements for admission and 
graduation vary widely. Some are not 
really schools of social work in the strictest 
sense, but rather are engaged in training 
personnel such as_ probation officers, 
visiting teachers, and physical and mental 
health visitors who perform services sup- 
plementary but not identical with those 
that social workers perform. 


Background of the schools 


The first school of social work in Latin 
America was established at Santiago, Chile, 
in 1925. By 1930 two additional ones had 
been founded—another in Chile and one 
in Argentina. By the end of 1940 a total 
of twenty-one existed. Approximately 
thirty new schools have been founded since 
that time. Of the fifty-one schools in 
operation at the beginning of 1948 more 
than half were in the three southernmost 
countries—eleven in Argentina, fifteen 
in Brazil, and seven in Chile. Three were 
in Colombia, two each in Ecuador and 
Venezuela, and one in each of the other 
South American nations—Uruguay, Par- 
aguay, Bolivia and Peru. There were two 
schools in Central America: one each in 
Panama and Costa Rica. Mexico had 
four and Cuba one. 

A majority of the students are women; 
many of the schools restrict attendance to 
the feminine sex. Although an increasing 


number of men are entering the profession, 
salaries are not such as to attract them. 
This fact has unquestionably had consid- 
erable influence upon the school programs. 

As is the case with other Latin American 
professional schools, the schools of social 
work are for the most part located in the 
larger urban centers. A majority of the 
students also come from the cities, al- 
though an increasing number are entering 
from the agricultural areas and more 
attention in the preparation of workers is 
being given to the problems of rural life 
and of isolated districts. 

In attempting to formulate some general- 
izations regarding social work education, 
the individuality of each school should not 
be forgotten. A more detailed study would 
clearly reveal the factors which differen- 
tiate them. It is also certain that as their 
work becomes better known, its import- 
ance will be seen to be much greater than 
is usually recognized. ‘There is no ques- 
tion but that the schools are coming to 
possess an increasing amount of influence 
and that their graduates are making an 
ever greater contribution to the improve- 
ment of the social services. 

The breaking up and mechanization of 
big landed estates with the accompanying 
displacement of workers, the development 
of industries and foreign trade, and the 
resultant concentration of population in 
urban areas in various Latin American 
countries have created individual, group, 
and community social problems which 
require specialized technical attention. 
The new stresses to which the family as a 
social institution is being subjected also 
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make it imperative that family life be 
strengthened. Furthermore, social scien- 
tists are becoming desirous of applying 
their newly developing knowledge to the 
solution of practical problems. Schools 
of social work in the Unied States and in 
Europe also furnished a pattern for the 
training of social workers. 

As early as 1924, the First International 
Conference on Social Economy, held in 
Buenos Aires, gave recognition to the need 
for trained practitioners in the social field by 
recommending that social work or applied 
sociology be given a professional status 
equal to that of medicine, law, and en- 
gineering and suggesting that universities 
establish schools to train personnel in that 
field. Similar statements were made at a 
number of subsequent international meet- 
ings. 

During the more than twenty years 
which have passed since the first school of 


Courtesy of the Schoo 


SOCIAL SERVICE SCHOOL OF THE CHARITY BOARD, SANTIAGO, CHILE 
This school, founded in 1925, is the oldest of all 51 Latin American schools of the kind. 


social work in Latin America was founded, 
academic standards have been gradually 
raised and the need of more adequate 
preparation and training for social workers 
has been increasingly recognized. 

Well over half of the schools were opened 
as independent institutions, under the 
auspices of some religious society or private 
organization, although frequently with 
some governmental subsidy. An increas- 
ing number are affiliating with or are being 
initially founded as an integral part of 
larger educational institutions. As far as 
it is known, however, no school of social 
work has as yet been established in Latin 
America which has full university status 
comparable to that of the older professions. 
With a few exceptions, the schools con- 
nected with universities are dependent on 
a larger department such as medicine, law, 
education, or social science. These usually 
strongly influence the social work curricu- 
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lum. ‘This situation, in general, reflects 
the current lack of recognition of the 
importance of social work and a similar 
failure to recognize the necessity of estab- 


lishing higher standards of performance. 


Courses of study and training 


Professional schools in Latin America 
usually do not require previous preliminary 
study on a university level. Schools of 
social work are no exception in this respect, 
and their requirements for admission are 
sometimes even lower. The course of 
study, however, is in large part technical 
in character rather than of a general 
cultural nature. It is usually three years 
in length, but some of the schools demand 
four and even five years of study before 
graduation. 

Although the various special fields which 
have developed in social work in such 
countries as the United States (as for ex- 
ample administration, case work, commu- 





nity organization, group work, and re- 
search) are generally known in Latin 
America, efforts have usually been made 
to utilize a combination of these techniques 
in the training of general practitioners 
rather than to try to develop a variety of 
specializations. ‘The value of social work 
techniques and points of view has also been 
recognized by a variety of professions, the 
members of which are engaged in serving 
the less privileged masses of the people. 
For example, nutritionists, public health 
officers, labor inspectors, librarians, priests, 
and visiting teachers have been found to 
benefit from some knowledge of the social 
work field, and efforts have been put forth 
to make such instruction available to them 
either in the schools of social work or in 
their own centers of training through ex- 
tension courses or special lectures. ‘These 
are usually devoid of any pretense of mak- 


ing finished social workers. ‘This problem 


of the relationship of social werk to other 


Courtesy of the School 


PRACTICAL TRAINING 


A student in the School of Social Service in Santa Fe, Argentina, interviews a client. 
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Courtesy of the Schoo! 


A FIELD PARTY SETS OUT FOR THE COUNTRY 


Rural problems are receiving more and more attention from schools of social service. Here a group of 
students from the school connected with the University of Habana is starting for practical work outside 
the city. 


professions deserves further attention. 

Up to the present time the educational 
programs of the schools of social work in 
Latin America have largely followed tra- 
ditional patterns of social work training 
developed in the United States and in 
Europe. In a few cases, notable progress 
has been made in rationally planning a 
curriculum which is, in part at least, pre- 
paring workers to understand and _ help 
meet what have been shown to be out- 
standing sociai needs. Research of various 
kinds has been encouraged, and adminis- 
trative studies of services and institutions 
have been promoted with a view to analys- 
ing their effectiveness and bringing about 
improvements. In certain cases close rela- 
tionships have been established between 
the schools and agencies such as census 


bureaus and_ statistical offices. Social 
workers and social scientists have rather 
consistently worked together. 

Most of the schools demand the termina- 
tion of a short research project as one of 
the requirements for graduation. These 
surveys or investigations, although in 
general rather elementary in character, 
constitute an important source of informa- 
tion regarding social conditions and social 
programs and form a praiseworthy con- 
tribution to social work literature. A 
number of the schools have established 
reviews which publish these studies and 
help to meet the need for knowledge 
regarding social work theory and activities. 

Social work practice under supervision 
for students is only in the beginning stage. 
Although some experimentation has been 
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carried out in this connection, it is gen- 
erally recognized that this aspect of train- 
ing is still underdeveloped and little has 
been done as yet to perfect or standardize 
it. One of its major defects has been the 
lack of adequate oversight. 

The existence of mass need in many of 
the countries, combined with a general 
scarcity of technically prepared personnel 
in practically all fields, has had considera- 
ble influence on the way social work 
training has developed and on the kinds 
of demands being made for social workers. 
Because of this shortage of trained people, 
the graduates of the schools of social work 
have been wanted in a wide variety of 
fields. 
been employed in social insurance systems 
and health and nutritional programs. 
The limited opportunities in many areas 
for even elementary instruction for large 
portions of the population has also given 
importance to the educational function of 


Many of them have, for example, 


social workers in what is coming to be 


known as fundamental education. The 
practical aspects of health and nutritional 
work and teaching methods are conse- 
quently given considerable importance in 
some of the schools. Industrial social 
work is also an important new develop- 
ment. A detailed study of the placement 
and employment experience of trained 
social workers is needed so that more 
exact information would be available as 
to the kind of work trained social workers 
are called upon to do after graduation. 
In addition to the attention paid by the 
schools to improving the technical aspects 
of social work, considerable thought has 
been given to determinining what its ob- 
jectives should be and to discovering how 
training might best help to carry them out. 
The necessity of improving the economic 
and social situation of the masses and of 
eliminating the causes of social ills has been 
recognized, and the possible function of 
social work in the process of improving 
standards of living has been examined. 





Courtesy of Robert C. Jones 


A GRADUATE OF THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORKERS IN MEXICO CITY TAKES THE 
OATH OF SERVICE 
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Study of the principles of social justice has 
been given prominence in some of the 
schools for the purpose of interesting 
students in social reform and preparing 
them to participate intelligently in social 
action. It has been considered that the 
graduates of the schools, in addition to 
being trained in objective observation and 
analysis, should assume leadership in 
indicating needed social improvements and 
evolving new comprehensive social pro- 
grams of a creative character. 


International cooperation 


In 1924, Dr. René Sand, a pioneer in 
international cooperation in social service, 
mentioned the Pan American Union’s past 
contributions and predicted that it would 
expand its activities in the field of social 
work in the future.! Such developments 
were slow in taking place, but at the Eighth 
International Conference of American 
States, held at Lima, Peru, in 1938, it was 
recommended that a central informational 
and coordinative agency be established for 
the purpose of promoting cooperation 
between the schools of social service of the 
various countries and assisting in _ the 
organization of Pan American conferences 
and congresses in the field of social work. 
It was suggested that the Pan American 
Union study the possibility of establishing 
such a program. 

After the creation of the Union’s Division 
of Labor and Social Information in 1940, 
definite steps were taken to carry out this 
suggestion. A study of the programs of the 
schools of social work in Latin America was 
initiated and a preliminary report was 
published in 1943 and widely disseminated. 
The collection of information has been 
continued since then. An initial compre- 
hensive questionnaire was sent to all of the 


1 Dr. Sand, a Belgian, was speaking on International 
Cooperation for Social Welfare at the 51st Annual 
Session of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Toronto. 


schools and further inquiries will be made 
periodically. It was suggested at the First 
Pan American Congress of Social Service, 
held at Santiago, Chile, in 1945, that the 
schools regularly send information regard- 
ing their activities to the Pan American 
Union, and they have been cooperating in 
this respect. It is hoped that a greatly 
enlarged and up-to-date account of social 
work training in Latin American can be 
issued before the Second Pan American 
Congress of Social Service convenes in 
Rio de Janeiro in 1949. 

The Pan American Union has stimulated 
and encouraged cooperation between local, 
regional, national, and international or- 
ganizations operating in the field of social 
work education, coordinating their activi- 
ties and promoting the pooling of resources. 
It has aided in the distribution and inter- 
change of literature, personnel, and ideas 
and has carried on an extensive corre- 
spondence with those in charge of the 
schools. The bulletin Noticias of the Divi- 
sion of Labor and Social Information, 
which has been sent to all the schools, has 
been publishing an increasing amount of 
social service news. It is hoped that it will 
eventually be possible to issue a technical 
bulletin in the field in both English and 
Spanish. An extensive file of references re- 
garding social service education has also 
been accumulated. 

Associations of schools of social work 
have been organized in several countries. 
These organizations up to the present 
time are rather informal in character, 
possessing little or no evaluating or 
accrediting functions. 

As the value of international cooperation 
is more fully recognized, an increasing 
number of students and faculty members 
are being exchanged among the various 
American countries. 

Because of the importance of the task 
of preparing leaders who are both sensitive 
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to social needs and competent to deal 
with them, these schools should be given 
greater financial support. As was stated 
at the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace at Mexico 
City in 1945, although the social services 
require outlays which are a charge on the 
economy of the countries, they should 


help bring about an effective improvement 
of standards of living in general. 

The Ninth International Conference of 
American States, in expressing its concern 
for the development and improvement of 
social service, included provision for the 
training of personnel among its recommen- 


dations. (Resolution 20, Final Act.) 


PIKES 


In Our Hemisphere—xxI 
The Discovery of America 


Letter of Columbus describing the results of his first voyage ! 


Str: Since I know that you will be pleased 
at the great victory with which Our Lord 
has crowned my voyage, I write this to 
you, from which you will learn how in 
thirty-three days I passed from _ the 
Canary Islands to the Indies, with the 
fleet which the most illustrious king and 
queen, our sovereigns, gave to me. There 
I found very many islands, filled with 
people innumerable, and of them all I 
have taken possession for their highnesses, 
by proclamation made and with the royal 
standard unfurled, and no opposition was 
offered to me. 

To the first iskand which I found I gave 


1 This letter, dated February 15, 1493, was written 
aboard the Nina on the last lap of Columbus’s first 
voyage. The consensus among modern historians seems 
to be that it was not written to any particular person, but 
was enclosed in a letter to Ferdinand and Isabella 
(which has been lost) for use as a public announcement 
of the voyage. It 1s often called the Letter to Santangel 
or to Sanchez, as some of the printed editions were made 
from copies that Ferdinand and Isabella had sent to 
Luis de Santangel, their escribano de raci6n (charged 
with keeping the records of royal expenditures), and to 
Gabriel Sanchez, the treasurer of Aragon. The 
translation given here was made by Cecil Jane and 
appears in a volume entitled The Voyages of Chris- 
topher Columbus, Argonaut Press, London, 1930. 


the name San Salvador, in remembrance 
of the Divine Majesty, Who had marvel- 
ously bestowed all this; the Indians call it 
Guanahan.? To the second, I gave the 
name Isla de Santa Maria de Concepci6n, to 
the third, Fernandina, to the fourth, 
Isabella, to the fifth island, Juana, and so 
each received from me a new name.® 
When I came to Juana, I followed its 
coast to the westward, and I found it to be 
so extensive that I thought that it must be 
the mainland, the province of Cathay. 
And since there were neither towns nor 
villages on the seashore, but small hamlets 
only, with the people of which I could not 
have speech, because they all fled imme- 
diately, I went forward on the same course, 
thinking that I could not fail to find great 
At the end of many 
leagues, seeing that there was no change 


cities and towns. 


2 The landfall of Columbus has been variously 
placed at Cat Island, Grand Turk, Mariguana, and 
Watlings Island; the last identification is now generally 
accepted. 

3 Isla de Santa Maria de Concepcion is the present-day 
Rum Cay; Fernandina is now Long Island; Isabella is 
now Crooked Island; and Juana is present-day Cuba. 
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and that the coast was bearing me north- 
wards, which I wished to avoid, since 
winter was already approaching and I 
proposed to make from it to the south, and 
as, moreover, the wind was carrying me 
forward, I determined not to wait for a 
change in the weather and retraced my 
path as far as a remarkable harbour known 
to me. From that point, I sent two men 
inland to learn if there were a king or great 
cities. ‘They travelled three days’ journey, 
finding an infinity of small hamlets and 
people without number, but nothing of 
importance. For this reason they re- 
turned. 

I understood sufficiently from other In- 
dians, whom I had already taken, that this 
land was nothing but an island, and I 
therefore followed its coast eastward for 
one hundred and seven leagues to the 
point where it ended. From that point, I 
saw another island, distant about eighteen 
leagues from the first, to the east, and to it 
I at once gave the name Espanola.*’ I went 
there and followed its northern coast, as I 
had followed that of Juana, to the eastward 
for one hundred and eighty-eight great 
leagues in a straight line. This island and 
all the others are very fertile to a limitless 
degree, and this island is extremely so. 
In it there are many harbours on the coast 
of the sea, beyond comparison with others 
that I know in Christendom, and many 
rivers, good and large, which is marvelous. 
Its lands are high; there are in it many 
sierras and very lofty mountains, beyond 
comparison with that of Teneriffe. All are 
most beautiful, of a thousand shapes; all 
are accessible and are filled with trees 
of a thousand kinds and tall, so that they 
seem to touch the sky. I am told that they 
never lose their foliage, and this I can be- 
lieve, for I saw them as green and lovely 
as they are in Spain in May, and some of 


4 Tittle Spain, or Hispaniola, now composed of 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 


them were flowering, some bearing fruit, 
and some in another stage, according to 
their nature. The nightingale was singing 
and other birds of a thousand kinds, in 
the month of November, there where I 
went. There are six or eight kinds of 
palm, which are a wonder to behold on 
account of their beautiful variety, but so 
are the other trees and fruits and plants. 
In it are marvelous pine groves; there are 
very wide and smiling plains, and there is 
honey; and there are birds of many kinds 
and fruits in great diversity. In the in- 
terior, there are mines of metals, and the 
population is without number. 
is a marvel. 

The sierras and the mountains, the 
plains, the arable and pasture lands, are 
so lovely and so rich for planting and sow- 
ing, for breeding cattle of every kind, for 
building towns and villages. The har- 
bours of the sea here are such as cannot 
be believed to exist unless they have been 
seen, and so with the rivers, many and 
great, and of good water, the majority of 
which contain gold. 


Espanola 


In the trees, fruits, 
and plants, there is a great difference from 
those of Juana. In this island, there are 
many spices and great mines of gold and 
other metals. 

The people of this island . . . have no 
iron or steel or weapons, nor are they 
fitted to use them. This is not because 
they are not well built and of handsome 
stature, but because they are very marvel- 
ously timorous. ‘They have no other arms 
than spears made of canes, cut in seeding 
time, to the ends of which they fix a small 
sharpened stick. Of these they do not 
dare to make use, for many times it has 
happened that I have sent ashore two or 
three men to some town to have speech 
with them, and countless people have come 
out to them, and as soon as they have seen 
my men approaching, they have fled, a 
This 


father even not waiting for his son. 
fo) 
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is not because ill has been done to any one 
of them; on the contrary, at every place 
where I have been and have been able to 
have speech with them, I have given to 
them of that which I had, such as cloth 
and many other things, receiving nothing 
in exchange. But so they are, incurably 
timid. It is true that, after they have 
been reassured and have lost this fear, they 
are so guileless and so generous with all 
that they possess, that no one would be- 
lieve it who has not seen it. They refuse 
nothing that they possess, if it be asked of 
them; on the contrary, they invite any one 
to share it and display as much love as if 
they would give their hearts. They are 
content with whatever trifle of whatever 
kind it may be that is given to them, 
whether it be of value or valueless. I for- 
bade that they should be given things so 
worthless as fragments of broken crockery, 


ry 
w — 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


This is the oldest attempt to portray the discoverer 

of America; no actual portrait exists. It appeared 

in Elogia Virorum Illustrium by Paulus Jovius, a 

book of biographies of famous men published in 
S75: 


scraps of broken glass and ends of straps, 
although when they were able to get them, 
they fancied they possessed the best jewel 
in the world. So it was found that for a 
strap a sailor received gold to the weight 
of two and a half castellanos, and others 
received much more for other things which 
were worthless. As for new blancas,? for 
them they would give everything which 
they had, although it might be two or 
three castellanos’ weight of gold or an ar- 
roba or two of spun cotton. They took 
even the pieces of the broken hoops of the 
wine barrels and, like savages, gave what 
they had, so that it seemed to me to be 
wrong and I forbade it. I gave them a 
thousand handsome good things, which I 
had brought, in order that they might con- 
ceive affection for us and, more than that, 
might become Christians and be in- 
clined to the love and service of your 
highnesses and of the whole Castilian na- 
tion, and strive to aid us and to give us of 
the things which they have in abundance 
and which are necessary to us. 

They do not hold any creed nor are they 
idolaters; only they all believe that power 
and good are in the heavens and are very 
firmly convinced that I, with these ships 
and men, came from the heavens, and in 
this belief they everywhere received me 
after they had mastered their fear. This 
belief is not the result of ignorance, for 
they are, on the contrary, of a very acute 
intelligence and they are men who navi- 
gate all those seas, so that it is amazing 
how good an account they give of every- 
thing. It is because they have never seen 
people clothed or ships of such a kind. 

As soon as I arrived in the Indies, in the 
first island which I found, I took by force 
some of the natives, in order that they 
might learn and might give me informa- 
tion of that which there is in these parts. 
And so it was that they soon understood 

5 A copper coin. 
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us, and we them, either by speech or signs, 
and they have been very serviceable. I 
still carry them with me, and they are 
always assured that I come from Heaven, 
for all the intercourse which they have had 
with me. ‘They were the first to announce 
this wherever I went, and the others went 
running from house to house, and to the 
neighboring towns, with loud cries of, 
““Come! Come! See the men from Heav- 
en!’ So all, men and women alike, when 
their minds were set at rest concerning us, 
came, not one, small or great, remaining 
behind, and they all brought something 
to eat and drink, which they gave with 
extraordinary affection. 

In all the islands, they have very many 
canoes, which are like rowing fustas,® some 
larger and some smaller; some are greater 
They 
are not so broad, because they are made 
of a single log of wood, but a fusta would 
not keep up with them in rowing, since 
their speed is a thing incredible. In these 
they navigate among all those islands, 
which are innumerable, and carry their 
goods. One of these canoes I have seen 
with seventy and eighty men in it, each 


than a fusta of eighteen benches. 


one with his oar. 

In all these islands, I saw no great diver- 
sity in the appearance of the people or in 
their manners and language. On _ the 
contrary, they all understand one another, 
which is a very curious thing, on account 
of which I hope that their highnesses will 
determine upon their conversion to our 
holy faith, towards which they are very 
HOVENOOKEG, 6 A 6 

eee espanolal a. 
and, when seen, never to be left.’ 
taken possession of all for their highnesses, 
and all are more richly endowed than I 


.is a land to be desired 
I have 


8 A fusta was a light-oared vessel of not more than 
three hundred tons. 

7 Although Columbus died in Spain, his remains were 
taken to Espanola about 1541. His tomb ts in the cathe- 
dral at Ciudad Trujillo. 





THE ISLANDS DESCRIBED BY 
COLUMBUS 


This woodcut of a map of Hispaniola, Fernan- 
dina, Isabella, San Salvador, and Santa Maria 
de Concepcion is from the Columbus Letter, pub- 
lished in Basel in 1494 in conjunction with a 
drama by Verardus on the capture of Granada. 


know how or am able to say, and I hold 
all for their highnesses, so that they may 
dispose of them as they do of the kingdoms 
of Castile and as absolutely. But especial- 
ly, in this Espanola, in the situation most 
convenient and in the best position for the 
mines of gold and for all trade as well with 
the mainland here as with that there, 
belonging to the Grand Khan, where will 
be great trade and profit, I have taken 
possession of a large town, to which I gave 
the name Villa de Navidad, and in it I have 
made fortifications and a fort, which will 
now by this time be entirely completed. 
In it I have left enough men for such a 
purpose with arms and artillery and pro- 
visions for more than a year, and a fusta, 
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and one, a master of all seacraft, to build 
others, and I have established great 
friendship with the king of that land, so 
much so, that he was proud to call me 
“brother” and to treat me as such. And 
even were he to change his attitude to one 
of hostility towards these men, he and his 
do not know what arms are. ‘They go 
naked, as I have already said, and they 
are the most timorous people in the world, 
so that the men whom I have left there 
alone would suffice to destroy all that land, 
and the island is without danger for their 
persons, if they know how to govern 
themselves. 

In all these islands, it seems to me that 
all men are content with one woman, and 
to their chief or king they give as many as 
twenty. It appears to me that the women 
work more than do the men. I have not 
been able to learn if they hold private 
property; it seemed to me to be that all 
took a share inthat which any one had, 
especially of eatable things. . . . 

In another island, which they assure me 
is larger than Espanola, the people have 
no hair. In it there is gold incalculable, 
and from it and from the other islands I 
bring with me Indians as evidence. 

In conclusion, to speak only of that 
which has been accomplished on this voy- 
age, which was so hasty, their highnesses 
can see that I will give them as much gold 
as they may need, if their highnesses will 
render me very slight assistance; moreover, 
I will give them spices and cotton, as much 
as their highnesses shall command; and 
mastic, as much as they shall order to be 
shipped and which, up to now, has been 
found only in Greece, in the island of 
Chios, and the Seignory sells it for what it 
pleases; and aloe, as much as they shall 
order to be shipped; and slaves, as many as 
they shall order to be shipped and who will 
be from the idolaters. I believe also that I 
have found rhubarb and cinnamon, and I 


shall find a thousand other things of value, 
which the people whom I have left there 
will have discoverd, for I have not delayed 
at any point, so far as the wind allowed me 
to sail, except in the town of Navidad, in 
order to leave it secured and well estab- 
lished, and in truth I should have done 
much more if the ships had served me as 
reason demanded. 

This is enough . . . ® and theveternal 
God, Our Lord, Who gives to all those who 
walk in His way triumph over things 
which appear to be impossible, and this 
was notably one. For, although men have 
talked or have written of these lands, all 
was conjectural, without suggestion of 
ocular evidence, but amounted only to 
this, that those who heard for the most part 
listened and judged rather by hearsay 
than from even a small something tangible. 
So that, since Our Redeemer has given the 
victory to our most illustrious king and 
queen, and to their renowed kingdoms in 
so great a matter, for this all Christendom 
ought to feel delight and make solemn 
prayers for the great exaltation which they 
shall have in the turning of so many 
peoples to our holy faith, and afterwards 
for the temporal benefits, because not only 
Spain but all Christendom will have hence 
refreshment and gain. 

This in accordance with that which has 
been accomplished, thus briefly. 

Done in the caravel, off the Canary Is- 
lands, on the fifteenth of February, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and 
ninety-three. 

At your orders. Tue Ape 

After having written this, and being in 
the sea of Castile, there came upon me so 
great a south-south-west wind that I was 
obliged to lighten ship. But I ran here to- 
day into this port of Lisbon, which was the 
greatest marvel in the world, whence I de- 


8 Lacuna in the original. 
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In all 
the Indies, I have always found weather 
like May. There I went in thirty-three 
days and I should 
twenty-eight, save for these storms which 


cided to write to their highnesses. 


have returned in 


have detained me for fourteen days beat- 
ing about in this sea. Here all the sailors 
say that never has there been so bad a 
winter nor so many ships lost. 


Done on the fourth day of March. 


Inter-American Commission on Methods 
for the Peaceful Solution of Conflicts 


THe Inter-American Commission on 
Methods for the Peaceful Solution of 
Conflicts! met at 4 p. m. on Thursday, 
September 9, 1948, to consider the matter 
submitted on August 13, 1948, by the 
Special Delegation of the 
Republic now in Washington. 

The following members of the Commis- 
sion attended the meeting: Ambassador 
Luis Quintanilla, Representative of Mexico 
and Chairman of the Commission; Am- 


Dominican 


bassador Enrique V. Corominas, Rep- 
resentative of Argentina; Ambassador 
Paul C. Daniels, Representative of the 
United States; Doctor Sergio Corréa da 
Costa, Representative of Brazil; Dr. 
Ricardo Sarabasa, Representative of Cuba. 

The following members of the Special 
Delegation of the Dominican Republic 
were present: Ambassador Julio Ortega 
Frier, Chairman; Ambassador Joaquin E. 
Salazar; Ambassador Arturo Despradel 
and Minister José Ramon Rodriguez. 

The Commission had already given 
careful consideration to the Note and 
accompanying documents delivered by the 
Dominican Delegation. 


1 This Commission was organized by the Council of 
the Organization of American States (successor of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American Union) under Res- 
olution XIV of the Second Meeting of Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, held at 
Habana in 1940, and was installed July 31, 1948. The 
above statement was issued September 9, 1948. 


As soon as the Commission was requested 
to intervene, its Chairman and members 
immediately proceeded to exchange views 
with the Representatives of the interested 
Parties for the purpose of finding a friendly 
manner of resolving their differences of 
opinion. 

As a result of the good services of the 
Commission, and of the special session 
held today, the Commission is pleased to 
announce that the Representatives of 
Cuba and the Representatives of the 
Dominican Republic have willingly ac- 
cepted the suggestion of the Commission 
that direct negotiations be carried out 
through the usual official channels for the 
purpose of settling the matter in a way 
satisfactory to both. This, the Commission 
feels, can be accomplished without difh- 
culty. 

The Commission is pleased to state that 
the happy result attained in this case— 
a notable instance of fair international 
behaviour— is due principally to the good 
will manifested by the Representatives of 
both Parties, who in their dealings with 
the Commission and in the exchange of 
friendly conversations between themselves, 
were always motivated by the highest feel- 
ing of American fraternity, and by the 
spirit of unshakable solidarity characteris- 
tic of inter-American relations. 


— 
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Organization of American States 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOM- 
ICG AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


First Inter-American Economic 
Conference 


IN COMPLIANCE with Resolution VIII of 
the Ninth International Conference of 
American States held at Bogota last 
spring, an Inter-American Economic Con- 
ference will open March 28, 1949, at 
Buenos Aires. Argentina offered to be the 
host for the conference, and the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council 
fixed the date on which it will convene. 
A special preparatory committee of this 
Council has drawn up a questionnaire on 
economic matters which the Governments 
of the American republics will fill out with 
5O2 


pertinent data. A draft program of the 
Conference, approved at the Council’s 
session of August 26, 1948, has been sub- 
mitted to the their 


observations. 


Governments for 


CONFERENCE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


There was a large attendance at the Inter- 
American Conference on Renewable 
Natural Resources, held at Denver Sep- 
tember 7-20, 1948. The Division of 
Agricultural Cooperation of the Pan 
American Union will gladly supply infor- 
mation on papers presented to the Con- 
ference and on other matters pertaining to 
the meeting. 


Pan American News 


Mennontes in Paraguay 


TuHrouGH the courtesy of Dr. César R. 
Acosta, Minister-Counselor of the Para- 
guayan Embassy in Washington, the 
BULLETIN has received the following infor- 
mation on Mennonites who have found a 
haven in Paraguay: 

Paraguayan immigration laws are gen- 
erous and liberal, especially with regard 
to Mennonites. An agreement was made 
in 1928 between the Government of 
Paraguay and the Mennonite head- 
quarters in Akron for the settlement of 
colonies in the Chaco region. These 
colonies have been successful, and the 
Paraguayan people and the Government 
are happy to have these colonists among 
them, for they have improved the econ- 
omy of the Chaco a great deal. Other 
Mennonites have gone to Paraguay since 
1928, 

At the present time, the Government 
of Paraguay is cooperating with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization and with 
the countries that are interested in settling 
displaced persons from Europe. ‘Through 
the International Refugee Organization 
and its predecessor, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, Paraguay 
has received the following displaced per- 
sons from Europe: 

Leaving Germany in February 1948 and 
arriving at Rio de Janeiro February 21, 
2,305 Mennonites of German stock from 
the Military Zones in Germany; 

Leaving Germany on March 28, 1948 
and arriving at Buenos Aires on April 19, 
948 Mennonites—503 males, 325 females, 
90 children 1 to 10 years, and 30 children 
under 1 year; 


Leaving Germany February 25, 1948 
and arriving at Buenos Aires March 12, 
860 Mennonites—269 males, 322 females, 
232 children 1 to 10 years, and 37 chil- 
dren under 1 year; 

Leaving Germany May 16, 1948, 758 
Mennonites—258 males, 268 females, 204 
children 1 to 10 years, and 28 children 
under 1 year. The ship carrying these 
persons, which was not operating under 
control of the Washington office of the 
International Refugee Organization but 
directly under the Organization head- 
quarters at Geneva, suffered a_ boiler 
explosion at sea. This necessitated its 
putting in at Recife in northern Brazil. 
Immediately upon notice to this effect, 
the Washington office cabled Geneva 
with the result that the movement of the 
758 displaced persons was completed by 
air from Recife directly to Asuncion. 

An interesting item in connection with 
the Mennonite movements is that the 
Mennonite Society made its own arrange- 
ments with the Argentine Government for 
the remission of the $50.00 transit fees 
normally collected at Buenos Aires. The 
Mennonite Central Committee in the 
United States had arranged for Para- 
guayan naval boats to complete the trip 
from the Argentine capital to Asuncién or 
to Puerto Casado. The Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee assumed responsibility for 
housing its displaced persons at Buenos 
Aires or elsewhere in South America where 
certain delays en route occurred. 

There have been, of course, other indi- 
viduals, including displaced persons, who 
have migrated to Paraguay, either at their 
own expense or by assistance of interested 
groups in the United States, but these were 
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without financial or other assistance from 
either the Intergovernmental Committee 
or the International Refugee Organization. 

While the majority of the displaced per- 
sons migrating from the Military Zones in 
Europe to Paraguay have been Mennon- 
ites, there are other societies interested in 
such resettlement of displaced persons. 
Notable among these are (1) the World 
Cossacks Association and (2) the Comité 
Ucranio de Ayuda a las Victimas de la 
Guerra, which is an auxiliary of the Para- 
guayan Red Cross. It is reported that 
the Paraguayan Government has granted 
some 12,000 visas to this group and that 
the Ukrainian settlement near Encarna- 
cion will assume responsibility for settling 
as many as 900 Ukrainian families in 
Paraguay. 


Thard Inter-American Travel 
Congress 


The Third Inter-American Travel Con- 
gress will be held at Buenos Aires from 
December 6 to 15, 1948. The agenda are 
divided into chapters with the following 
headings, under which 39 topics are 
grouped: Governmental Action; Joint 
(Governmental and Private) Action; Pri- 
vate Action; Publicity, Propaganda, and 
Promotion; The Marketing of Travel; 
The Automobile and the Travel Industry; 
Cultural Aspects of the Promotion of 
Travel; and Promotion of Sports. A com- 
plete copy of the program may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Travel Division, 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

The Ninth International Conference of 
American States showed its interest in the 
Travel Congress by passing two resolu- 
tions bearing on the problems to be dis- 
cussed at Buenos Aires. One resolution 
specifically urged the Governments of the 
American Republics to give full support to 
the Congress. 


Joint Brazil-Umted States 
Technical Commission 


Brazil and the United States have organ- 
ized a Joint Technical Commission to make 
a broad study of Brazil’s capacity for eco- 
nomic development. The Commission 
will direct its attention toward an analysis 
of natural and capital resources; the supply 
of labor, particularly skilled labor; prob- 
lems in the fiscal and banking fields; prob- 
lems of domestic and international trade; 
and the position of Brazil in the world 
economy. 

The Brazilian and American members of 
the Commission will be assisted by a tech- 
nical staff to be furnished by their respec- 
tive Governments. The chiefs of each 
country’s section will serve as co-chairmen 
of the Commission. Mr. John Abbink, 
chairman of the board of the McGraw-Hill 
International Corporation, publishers, of 
New York, has been appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to head the United States 
section. The personal rank of Minister 
has been conferred on Mr. Abbink to aid 
him in carrying out his part of the work 
of the Commission. The other two United 
States members are Mr. H. V. Roelse, 
Vice President of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in New York, and Dr. H. L. Brown, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Georgia. 
Government specialists in banking, fiscal 
affairs, minerals, transportation, power and 
industrial development, labor, and agri- 
culture have been appointed to serve as 
advisers. Dr. Jodo Daudt d’Oliveira, 
President of the Confederation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Brazil, has been 
named chief of the Brazilian section, and 
other Brazilian members are Dr. Octavio 
Bulhoes and Dr. Enrique Lopes Rodrigues, 
both officials of the Ministry of Finance, 
and Dr. Valentim Bougas, Vice President 
of International Business Machines in 
Brazil. 
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The American section was scheduled to 
leave New York on August 27, arriving in 
Brazil September 7. 


Spotlight on Venezuelan iron 


Venezuelans are watching with increasing 
interest the development of their country’s 
rich deposits of iron ore. Concessions have 
been granted to both the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Venezuela is bidding 
fair to take its place near Brazil in the 
South American iron picture. 

The most important Venezuelan iron 
deposits are along the banks of the Caroni 
River, near the mouth of the Orinoco. 
The Iron Mines Company of Venezuela, 
a subsidiary of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, has been installing the equip- 
ment necessary for beginning exploitation 
of the 19 concessions that it has south of 
the town of San Félix, on the Orinoco. 
The Company reports that the ore in this 
area is 60 percent iron. A dock and an 
airdrome are already in service at San 
Félix, and work is being pushed forward on 
camps, workshops, electric-power plants, 
salt pits, school houses, hospitals, and 
employees’ houses, as well as on a site for 
the transshipment of minerals taken from 
the Company’s concessions. The com- 
pany predicts that commercial production 
will be under way by the end of 1949. 

The Oliver Iron Mining Company, a 
subsidiary of United States Steel, has six 
concessions, covering 74,100 acres. The 
firm has the right to exploit half of this 
area, or 37,050 acres, along the right bank 
of the Caroni River, and 11 more plots 
totaling 11,362 acres on the left bank. 

Both companies plan to ship the mineral 
out via the Orinoco River, and there is a 
possibility that this river will be dredged 
so that large ships may enter. The 
Bethlehem subsidiary will ship its ore by 


an all-water route directly to its plant near 
Baltimore, Md. 

According to the Venezuelan Embassy 
in Washington, the Government has been 
considering the establishment of a steel 
mill in Venezuela after the iron mines have 
begun to produce. 


Economic conference in Quito 


An economic conference between repre- 
sentatives of Venezuela, Colombia, Pan- 
ama, and Ecuador (the four ‘‘Greater Co- 
lombian” nations) convened in Quito on 
July 24, 1948 to discuss and implement the 
Quito Charter. This Charter, which was 
drafted by a preparatory commission 
meeting in the Ecuadorean capital last 
May, proposes an economic and customs 
union between the member Governments, 
to be put into effect by four permanent 
councils. ‘The Charter further recom- 
mends, among other things, the establish- 
ment of a unified system of social security, 
a combined airline, a regional bank, and a 
Greater Colombian Institute of Scientific 
and Technical Investigation. 

The regional economic conference in 
Quito has evoked great interest among 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


Mexico reclaims a valley 


The Mexican Government is about to 
embark on an interesting plan for reclama- 
tion of the Texcoco Valley in the central 
part of the country. This was once Lake 
Texcoco, and the Aztecs, establishing 
themselves on two of its islands, filled in 
some of the lake and built their great city 
of Tenochtitlan, connected by causeways 
with the mainland; later the Spanish 
completed the filling-in process and built 
Mexico City there. Now the dry lake bed 
northeast of the capital is barren of vegeta- 
tion because of underground salt-water 
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springs, and is the source of frequent dust 
storms. 

The Government project, which is 
expected to cost about $4,000,000 and to 
be completed in about 4 years, involves 
flooding a large part of the area and sink- 
ing a thousand deep wells in one section 
to pump out the salt water into another 
section. The first area—about 22,500 
acres—will thus be gradually reclaimed 
for pasturage and the second will be main- 
tained as a reservoir for the salts, which 
can be used by the caustic-soda and soda- 
ash industries now being established in the 
region. Besides the advantages of elimi- 
nating a dust bowl that menaces the 
capital and the whole Valley of Mexico, 
the Government estimates that the project 
will enable the Texcoco area to achieve a 
preduction worth $9,000,000 annually. 


Price freeze measure in Colombia 


On June 10, 1948, an order was handed 
down by the National Price Control Office 
of Colombia, freezing prices on the sale of 
imported goods at those prevailing on 
August 22, 1947. ‘The merchandise chiefly 
affected is manufacturing and agricultural 
equipment. 

Under the provisions of the order, for- 
eign and domestic importers had to sub- 
mit before June 30 a detailed declaration 
of all merchandise en route to Colombia 
at that time, or already stored in Colom- 
bian warehouses, awaiting distribution. 
The order stipulates that no imported mer- 
chandise may be sold until the Government 
has fixed an official price on it. 


Farm colonies 1n northern Mexico 


A project which ties in closely with 
Mexico’s plans to increase farm production 
is being carried out by the Agrarian 
Department, as landless peasants from the 


leave their overcrowded 
countryside for sparsely populated or 
completely uninhabited regions of Tamau- 
lipas and Sinaloa. Of necessity, resettle- 
ment is to be gradual, but already small 
groups have packed their belongings and 
moved northward. 

Mexico’s rural population has tended in 
the past to huddle together in the most 
fertile areas in numbers far beyond what 
this land could support. Less rich, but still 
productive, regions lay idle; here, and in 
areas newly opened to agriculture through 
irrigation, the farm colonies are located. 
For example, a group of 100 families (228 
persons) was recently moved from the tiny 
state of Tlaxcala to a site near the Texas 
border in the state of Tamaulipas. Each of 
these families was given a plot of about 25 
acres, which will be bought for much less 
than the land is worth, through small 
monthly payments over a long period. 
Traveling expenses were paid by the goy- 
ernment, and all families received farm 
tools, seed, and materials with which to 
build a home. 


central states 


Loans on easy terms will 
be granted to them, they will be provided 
with social-welfare and sanitation facilities, 
and agricultural experts will assist them to 
solve farm problems. 

As this program gathers momentum, 
whole new areas will be profitably tilled, 
and it will be an integral feature of 
Mexico’s long-range effort to produce on 
its own farms enough food for its more than 
22,000,000 population. 


Fourth National History Congress 
in Brazil 


The Historical and Geographical Institute 
of Brazil will hold the Fourth National 
History Congress at its headquarters in 
Rio de Janeiro in April 1949. This Con- 
gress will commemorate the fourth cente- 
nary of the establishment of a central 
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government in Brazil and of the found- 
ing of the city of Bahia. 

The Organizing Committee of the Con- 
gress has invited all related institutions to 
send representatives and has issued an 
extended list of topics from which they 
may choose subjects for papers to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The list of topics 
covers the period in Brazilian history from 
1500 to 1763, and is divided into the fol- 
lowing sections: 1) general history; 2) his- 
torical geography and cartography; 3) eth- 
nology; 4) economic and social history; 5) 
military and diplomatic history; 6) reli- 
gion, sciences, letters, and arts; 7) political 
and juridical institutions and the evolu- 
tion of cities; and 8) biobibliography. 


Guggenheim fellowship awards 


Twenty scholars and artists representing 
eight Latin American countries and Puerto 
Rico have been awarded fellowships this 
year by the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. ‘Their grants total 
$65,000. 

Established in 1925 by the late United 
State Senator Simon Guggenheim and his 
wife as a memorial to their son, the fellow- 
ship fund has enabled outstanding scholars 
in any field of knowledge to further their 
work by specialized study in the United 
States. 

This year, the Latin American fellow- 
ships went to an etymologist, an orni- 
thologist, and an entomologist from Argen- 
tina; an artist and an electrical engineer 
from Bolivia; a medical entomologist, a 
biophysicist, an endocrinologist, a mathe- 
matician, a physicist, and a biologist from 
Brazil; a poet and a neurologist from 
Mexico; an astronomer and two botanists 
from Puerto Rico; a professor of philosophy 
from the University of Chile; a Colombian 
sculptor; a Cuban literary critic; and an 
endocrinologist from Uruguay. 


Cultural exchange program, 


University of Mexico 


Intensifying its drive toward international 
cultural exchange, the University of Mex- 
ico has recently enlisted the cooperation of 
the 38 foreign embassies and legislations in 
Mexico City. 

On July 31, 1948, Dr. Luis Garrido, 
Dean of the National University, met with 
a group of cultural attachés to talk over 
the problem of intellectual interchange. 
Among the other Mexican educators who 
attended the gathering were Dr. Alfonso 
Pruneda, Director of the University’s Of- 
fice of Cultural Dissemination, and Dr. 
Maurc Gomez Peralta, Head of the Office 
of Intellectual Cooperation under the 
Department of Education. 

Out of the informal discussion came a 
six-point program to stimulate intellec- 
tual activities, not only among the Univer- 
sity and the ten countries represented at 
the meeting, but among all the nations 
with which Mexico maintains diplomatic 
relations. Included in the list of accredited 
embassies and legations are the 20 other 
American republics; 15 European na- 
tions, among them the U.S. S. R. and Re- 
publican Spain; and three countries of the 
Far and Near East, China, Turkey, and 
Lebanon. 

The proposals adopted at the July 31 
meeting are as follows: 

1. The Office of the Dean will keep the cultural 
attachés informed of the progress of the Uni- 
versity’s intellectual exchange by providing them 
with full information on all books and publications 
received from foreign universities. The attachés 
will, in turn, offer suggestions to improve the 
program. 

2. The Office of the Dean will provide the 
cultural attachés with publications and curricula 
of each of the schools of the University of Mexico, 
for comparison with those of foreign universities. 

3. The cultural attachés will meet with Dr. 


Pruneda once a month to discuss the problems 
and progress of the cultural exchange program. 
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4. At least once a week, the University will put 
its radio station at the disposal of the cultural 
attachés, who will arrange special programs 
about the lives of outstanding citizens and about 
historical or cultural events of the various 
nations. 

5. The University will open its auditoriums for 
lectures by members of the diplomatic corps in 
Mexico City, or by any foreign celebrities visiting 
the country. 

6. Reciprocal 
drawn up, in order that study in foreign countries 
receive credit at the University and that the 


cultural agreements will be 


University be included in all international cultural 
programs. 

In less than a week the proposals went 
from paper into practice. On August 6, 
the radio station of the University broad- 
cast the first in a series of bi-weekly round 
table discussions on cultural interchange. 
Taking part in the opening program were 
a representative of the Office of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation and the cultural at- 
tachés of the French and Argentine 
embassies. 

Meetings between Dr. Pruneda and the 
cultural attachés have been slated for the 
first Monday of each month, and plans are 
now under way for lectures at the Univer- 
sity by several leaders of modern thought, 
including F. S. C. Northrop, professor of 
philosophy at Yale University and author 
of The Meeting of East and West. 

Dean Garrido’s agreement with the em- 
bassies by no means marks the beginning 
of cultural interchange between foreign in- 
stitutions and the University of Mexico, 
which over 20 years ago set up a special 
Departamento de Intercambio Universi- 
tario y Relaciones Culturales. But for the 
head of the department, Dr. Enrique 
Loaiza, who is also Director of the Uni- 
versity’s Summer School, “the intervention 
of the cultural attachés is of tremendous 
importance.” ‘The recent step, according 
to him, ‘‘is sure to bring about an increase 
in the number and benefit of the Uni- 
versity’s cultural activities.”—B. M. 


Educational news from Peru 


The President of Peru has issued a decree 
requiring all primary, secondary, normal, 
and technical schools to add to their pro- 
gram of studies courses in deportment, 
civics, and safety rules. ‘The courses in 
deportment will supplement home training 
in good manners, respect for public prop- 
erty, and the protection of animals and 
plants. The civics courses will point the 
way to constructive citizenship, and the 
courses in rules of safety will help students 
cope with the everyday hazards of modern 
living. The courses will be supplemented 
by lectures and pamphlets which will ex- 
tend the benefits of the new program to the 
community as a whole. 

Another educational decree establishes 
scholarships for teachers from department 
capitals. Starting in 1949, 10 men and 6 
women teachers from public secondary 
schools will be brought to Lima annually 
for two years of intensive study in the 
National Psychopedagogical Institute. 
Theoretical courses will be supplemented 
by practical work in the technique of 
scientific educational research. At the 
end of the two-year period these teachers 
will be equipped to organize the machinery 
for such research in their own cities. 

The Government will pay scholarship 
holders the same salary they received dur- 
ing their last year of teaching, and in addi- 
tion will pay for their room and board 
while they are in Lima. Candidates must 
agree to teach in the schools from which 
they come for at least five years after the 
scholarship period ends. 


Chilean cities attack the housing 
shortage 


In the suburbs to the north of Santiago, 
capital of Chile, a large housing project is 
being carried out. At the present time 
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about 7,500 houses are either contracted 
for or already under construction. Of 
this total, 5,000 are being built by the 
Housing Authority (Caja de la Habitacion) ; 
114 by the Pension Fund of the Internal 
Revenue Officers of Chile; 1,000 by the 
large industrial establishments of the 
region; and the rest by individual families. 
In all, about $30,000,000 will be invested 
in these homes. Another $20,000,000 is 
being invested in new factories which will 
help make the area one of the chief indus- 
trial centers of Chile. 

In the southern city of Valdivia ground 
is soon to be broken for a number of im- 
portant housing developments. The 
Housing Authority plans to build a group 
of 200 houses; the Railroad Workers’ 
Pension Fund will put up 100 homes for 
railroaders; and the Government will con- 
struct 2,000 homes for army, navy, and 
air force personnel, and at least 50 homes 
for internal revenue officers. 


Protection for Panamanian workers 


The working people of Panama must 
have rejoiced to learn last June 23 of the 
establishment by their Government, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1946 and the Labor Code 
of 1947, of a National Minimum Wage 
Commission. 

The Constitution (Articles 64 and 65) 
guarantees to every worker a minimum 
wage which is to be adjusted periodically, 
in accordance with the prevailing circum- 
stances in each region or industry, for the 
purpose of raising the worker’s standard 
of living. 

The Labor Code, adopted November 11, 
1947, provides for the creation of a 
National Minimum Wage Commission 
which will be charged with presenting a 
recommended minimum-wage schedule to 
the Minister of Labor every two years. 


Such new minimum wages will modify 
existing contracts automatically. 

The Labor Code is divided into two 
books; the first concerns the rights and 
duties of capital and labor, and the 
second treats of the creation of labor 
courts and related organizations. From 
the Foreign Commerce Weekly is taken the 
following summary of the major features 
of the Code: 

All employers of 10 or more workers 
must establish working regulations and 
conditions and submit them to the Minister 
of Labor for approval. Employers of 200 
or more workers must pay for educating 
one of them, or the child of one of them, 
in a technical or industrial school. 

The Code carefully defines the legal 
causes for the discharge of an employee 
or for his leaving work. Unhealthy and 
dangerous occupations are forbidden to 
women and_ children. enter- 
prises must employ at least five apprentices 
per 100 employees. 


Business 


The maximum work day is 8 hours and 
the maximum work week is 48 hours. 
Work in excess of these hours must be 
An em- 
ployee who has worked 11 continuous 
months is entitled to one month’s vacation 
with pay. 

Every employer is required to protect 
his employees at work and avoid, wherever 
possible, occupational risks. “The Minister 
of Labor is to issue each year schedules of 
the compensation to be paid to employees 


compensated for as overtime. 


who are injured or become ill as a result 
of occupational risks. 
must be paid from the time of accident or 
contraction of illness to death or complete 
Included in the Code is a list 
of the enterprises and occupations in which 
the employer is required to insure his 
workers against the risks of their work. 
The closed shop is outlawed, and strikes 
must be limited to the suspension and 


Such compensation 


recovery. 
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abandonment of work. Employees must 
exhaust all the conciliation procedures 
listed in the Code before they strike. 

District, Superior, and Supreme Labor 
Courts are to be established, as well as 
Courts of Conciliation and Arbitration. 

In every establishment Panamanians 
must represent 75 percent of the employees 
and must receive 75 percent of the total 
wages. Exceptions are made in the case 
of certain types of workers, such as tech- 
nicians. 


Guatemala’s first woman engineer 


An attractive young woman in Guatemala 
recently jolted incumbents of a heretofore 
strictly masculine stronghold out of their 
complacency. When Senorita Francisca 
Fernandez was awarded her degree by the 
government School of Engineering, she 
became the first woman engineer in her 
country’s history, says The Christian Science 
Monitor; and along with her diploma she 
received a scholarship medal for the 
highest grades in her class. 

This young trail-blazer is the daughter 
of the late Francisco Fernandez Hall, who 
under the pseudonym ‘‘Haroldo’’ was 
well known in Central America as a 
journalist and historian, and is not the 
only girl of the family to adopt a career. 
One sister writes, paints, and publishes a 
women’s magazine; another, at 23, is a 
high-school teacher. 

Srta. Fernandez chose engineering as a 
career because she had discovered in 
preparatory school that scientific subjects 
were both interesting and easy for her. 
She relates that when she went to the 
School of Engineering to register, the 
dean refused to accept her fees, believing 
that she would soon tire of her whim. 
After she had stuck it out for a semester 
and attained a brilliant record, he had to 
enroll her officially. Since her graduation, 


Srta. Fernandez has combined a govern- 
ment engineering job with teaching 
science at anormal school. She considers 
her present work an apprenticeship, for 
some day she would like to become an 
architect—and in this field too, she will 
be Guatemala’s first woman. 


We see by the papers that— 


e Washington will welcome a statue of 
Artigas, the national hero of Uruguay, 
which the government of that country is 
planning to present to the Unzted States. 


e On June .17;, 1948, there Warnwedwean 
Callao, Peru, the second group of Euro- 
pean immigrants to be received by that 
country under agreement with the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization. The first, 
consisting of 624 persons, arrived last 
February. ‘The new group included 426 
men, women, and children from Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Russia, Hungary, Spain, 
and Italy. The men are mostly mechan- 
ics, carpenters, shoeworkers, other skilled 
workers, and farmers. 


e As a gesture of good-will, the city of 
Montevideo, Uruguay, sent a friendly gift to 
its namesake, Montevideo, Minnesota, 
which recently celebrated the 40th anni- 
versary of its founding with a Uruguayan 
festival. The gift consisted of a number of 
typically Uruguayan objects, as well as 
literature on the life and customs of the 
country. Also included was a criollo cos- 
tume to be worn by the queen of the 
festival. 


e A direct paved highway wili connect 
Guatemala City and Puerto San José, when 
the sector between Palin and that Pacific 
Coast harbor and resort town—a distance 
of 40 miles— is completed early next year. 
Guatemala is now engaged in its first 
large-scale roadbuilding project, with sev- 
eral roads under construction in the south- 
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western part of the country, and $3,000,000 
has been appropriated for it. 


e On July 27, 1948, Mexico welcomed Dr. 
Carlos Prio Socarras, President-elect of 
Cuba, Senora de Prio Socarras, and a party 
of prominent Cubans, who arrived in the 
Mexican capital for a one-week visit. 
While in Mexico City the Cuban statesman 
and his wife were guests of the government 
at Chapultepec Castle. After trips to 
Guadalajara and Acapulco, they left for 
Habana by plane on August 2. 


e ‘The steel company at Valdivia, Chile has 
begun to show profits and is expanding its 
domestic and foreign markets. The com- 
pany now produces over 40 percent of 
Chile’s steel requirements. It employs 
1,500 workers, and provides the principal 
market for the coal industry of the province 
of Valdivia. 


e Braniff International Airways recently 
started a direct air route between Peru and 
the midwestern United States. ‘This opens 
up important new channels for trade and 
cultural exchange. 


e An International Industry and Com- 
merce Exposition was inaugurated in 
Brazil on July 10, 1948, by General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra, President of the Republic. 
The Exposition, which is housed in the 
Quitandinha Hotel in Petropolis, about 
43 miles from Rio de Janeiro, contains per- 
manent displays of the products of Brazil 
and foreign countries. ‘To facilitate im- 
portation of the goods on display, customs 
officials and representatives of the Export- 
Import and Exchange Departments of the 
Bank of Brazil are available at the 
Exposition. 


e At the Hylean Amazon Conference held 
in Iquitos, Peru, in April 1948 by the 
countries with territory bordering on the 
Amazon Basin it was decided that joint 
scientific studies of the Basin would begin 


in the Huallaga River area in Peru. An 
expedition composed of specialists in the 
various fields of the natural sciences and 
geography and headed by a well-known 
Brazilian entomologist, was scheduled to 
leave Manaus, Brazil, bound for Peru, on 
July 1. The banks of the Huallaga are to 
be studied for a distance of 621 miles, from 
Tingo Maria to the point where the Hua- 
llaga flows into the Marafién. The area 
is little known but is one of the most poten- 
tially important sections of Peru. 


e About 37 miles of the Transisthmian 
Highway, which will cut across Mexico’s 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec from Coatzacoal- 
cos on the Gulf of Mexico to Salina Cruz 
on the Pacific, have been completed, and 
$20,000,000 has been appropriated for 
further work this year. Both from a mili- 
tary standpoint and from that of trans- 
portation, this 185-mile road is extremely 
important, for cargo can then be quickly 
transported from ships at one end to ships 
at the other and the trip around Central 
America through the Panama Canal 
avoided. ‘The highway will be paved and 
is expected to cost about $16,500,000. 


e On July 26, 1948, Bolivia and Argentina 
signed a payments agreement which clears 
away the last obstacle to the operation of 
the Argentine-Bolivian commercial treaty 
of March 26, 1947.1 The major differ- 
ences which had been preventing a pay- 
ments agreement were compromised. Bo- 
livia is to receive unblocked dollars in pay- 
ment for tin concentrates sold to Argentina, 
but abandoned its demand for a compul- 
sory arbitration clause. 


e A small carving made from an elephant 
molar has been found on the edge of the 
Texcoco lake bed, Mexico, by Dr. Helmut 
de Terra, who considers it about 20,000 
years old. That is between 5,000 and 
10,000 years older than Tepexpan Man, 


1 See Bulletin, May-June 1947, p. 338. 
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whose remains—at that time the earliest 
human remains found on the American 
continent—were discovered by Dr. de 
Terra last year. (See photograph, BuL- 
LETIN, November 1947, p. 643.) 


e Mexico and Chile have agreed upon a new 
commercial modus vivendi under which 
they are to give each other most-favored- 
nation treatment except for: a) favors 
granted by either country to nations 
bordering on its territory; and b) favors 
resulting from any present or future cus- 
toms union. The agreement is effective 
from July 1, 1948 to July 1, 1949. 


e By far the largest single share of 
Guatemala’s $44,000,000 budget for 1948-49 
goes to the Ministry of Public Education— 
a generous $6,300,000, about 14 percent of 
the total. 


e The Bolivarian Society of Argentina is offer- 
ing a prize of 1,000 pesos for the best orig- 
inal biography of a great hero of Spanish 
American independence, Antonio José de 
Sucre. Like his chief, Bolivar, Sucre was 
born in Venezuela. The contest, which is 
open to writers and historians in any 
American country, closes on April 1, 1949. 


e Work on the new National Home for the 
Blind in Habana, Cuba, was begun on July 
14. President Grau San Martin, President- 
elect Prio Socarras, and other dignitaries 
were present at the laying of the corner- 
stone in a ceremony organized by the 
Lions’ Club. The low, modernistic build- 
ing, shaped roughly like an E, will be 
erected on four acres of ground granted 
by the city of Habana, and will house 200, 
with every facility for work, study, and 
recreation. 


e The Argentine Post Office and Tele- 
communications Department has ruled 
that crime and detective thrillers can no 
longer be broadcast before 10 p. m. This 
ruling is designed to minimize the number 
of children and adolescents hearing such 
programs. 


e The first string quartet to be organized 
in Ecuador niade its debut in Quito on 


June 12, 1948 in a program of chamber 


music. 


e The Pan American Pharmacy Congress 
is scheduled to meet in Habana, Cuba 
from December 1 to 8 of this year. Among 
its purposes will be the stimulation of 
research in the field of pharmacy, and the 
discussion of ways and means by which 
the pharmacists of the hemisphere can 
work together to increase the prestige of 
their profession. 


e Plans have been made for the instaila- 
tion of a new $3 million dial telephone 
system in Panama City (the cost cited 
includes land and buildings) by the local 
light and power company. ‘The project 
is expected to be finished within two years. 


* American audiences are being intro- 
duced to a new and lighter phase of the 
music of the Brazilian composer Heitor 
Villa-Lobos through his first operetta, 
Magdalena. This work had its world 
premuére in Los Angeles on July 26 and 
was scheduled to open in New York in 
September after its Los Angeles and 
San Francisco runs. The story, which has 
an Indian princess as heroine and is set 
near Colombia’s Magdalena River, affords 
an opportunity for colorful costumes and 
choreography. 
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BULLETIN ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is the final issue of the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union asamonthly. In the future it will appear as a quarterly, 
the first number to be that of January 1949. 

A new illustrated magazine dealing with current developments 
and material of popular interest will appear early in 1949. 
Subscribers to the BULLETIN will receive the new magazine to 
the total number of issues called for by their subscriptions to the 
BULLETIN. . 

Throughout the period of subscription they will also receive 


the quarterly BULLETIN. 
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